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PREFACE  TO  THE  FIRST  EDITION 


Until  within  .a  recent  period  the  Student  of  Medicine 
was  launched  into  his  i^rofessional  studies  and  floated 
onwards  towards  his  jirofessional  degree  or  qualifications 
without  his  receiving,  so  far  as  the  regulations  of  the 
General  Medical  Council  were  concerned,  any  explicit 
direction  that  he  must  of  necessity  turn  his  attention  to 
the  subject  of  Physics.  The  consequence  of  this  was 
that  he  mostly  came  unprepared  to  the  consideration  of 
matters  involving  in  many  cases  the  application  of  phys- 
ical principles  ;  and  this  he  did  to  the  embarrassment 
both  of  himself  and  of  his  teachers. 

During  the  continuance  of  this  state  of  things  much 
was  said  as  to  the  absolute  necessity  of  a  knowledge  of 
Physics  on  the  part  of  the  Student  of  Medicine  ;  and 
considerable  discussion  was  evoked.  In  this  I  took  some 
l)art  ;  and  T  did  some  pioneering  work  lietween  1878 
and  1883  by  delivering  courses  of  lectures  in  the  School 
of  Medicine,  Edinburgh,  on  "Medical  Pliysics." 

Since  then  it  has  been  gratifying  to  find  that,  under 
their  new  regulations  wliich  came  into  force  in  1892, 
the  General  Medical  Council  ordained  that  the  study  of 
Physics  was  thenceforward  to; Xorin  part  of  the  e.xtended 
course  of  professional  study. 
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PHYSICS  FOR  STUDENTS  OF  MEDICINE 


Under  the  new  order  of  things,  it  was  suggested  to 
me,  by  members  of  tlie  medical  profession  to  whose 
opinion  I  felt  bound  to  defer,  that  I  might  render  a 
service  if  I  preimred  a  smaller  book  on  Physics  for  the 
use  of  Students  of  Medicine  ;  and  I  have  had  great 
pleasure  in  acting  upon  this  suggestion  as  opportunity 
offered. 

The  following  pages  are  not  a  mere  abstract  of  my 
larger  work  on  the  Principles  of  Physics  (London  :  ilac- 
millan).  There  must  naturally  lie  considerable  parallel- 
isms :  but  there  are  also  considerable  divergences  in  the 
mode  of  treatment ;  and  some  portions  of  this  small  book 
are  even  fuller  than  the  corresponding  portions  of  the 
larger. 

This  little  volume  is  obviously  not  intended  to  be 
exhaustive ;  from  its  size  there  must  inevitably  be  omis- 
sions :  but  I  trust  that  none  of  these  are  such  as  to 
interfere  seriously  with  its  usefulness.  Again,  since  the 
book  is  intended  for  a  special  class  of  .students,  the  sub- 
jects which  most  closely  concern  them  will  be  found 
treated  in  greater  detail  than  those  which  are  of  less 
direct  utility.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  to  be  noted  that 
this  volume  does  not  profess  to  discuss  moot  points  in 
the  application  of  physical  principles  to  medical  science, 
or  to  anticipate  any  practical  directions  as  to  methods  of 
treatment  or  the  like  :  the  proper  time  for  the  discussion 
of  such  topics  is  reached  in  subsequent  stages  of  tlie  cur- 
riculum, when  a  general  preparatory  course  of  Physics 
has  already  been  gone  through. 

Further,  this  work  is  not  designed  in  any  way  to 
supersede  but  rather  to  clear  the  ground  for  practical 
teaching  and  demonstration.     The  Student  of  Medicine 
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is  something  like  a  Stadeut  of  Engineering,  and  his 
knowledge  of  Physics  onght  above  all  things  to  be  real 
and  actnal.  He  ought  to  become  personally  acquainted 
with  each  piece  of  apparatus,  and  to  satisfy  Irimself  as  to 
how  it  works  ;  and  he  ought  to  see  phenomena  for  him- 
self. No  book,  and  no  mere  lectures,  can  supply  this 
practical  knowledge  ;  and  on  this  ground  I  venture  to 
think  that  the  subject  of  Physics,  looked  at  from  a  medical 
point  of  view,  onght  in  every  case  to  form  an  experi- 
mental part  of  the  professional  curriculum. 

I  trust  that  this  book  may  be  found  to  combine  two 
main  functions ;  that  of  giving  the  Student  of  Medicine 
a  broad  general  view  of  Elementary  Physics  as  a  whole, 
and  that  of  providing  a  satisfactory  course  of  preparatory 
matter,  which  shall  pi'ove  interesting  to  him  and  put  liim  in 
a  position  better  to  understand  the  specialised  instruction 
which  he  will  receive  during  the  later  stages  of  his  study. 

I  shall  be  grateful  for  any  suggestions  which  may  tend 
to  increase  the  utility  of  the  book,  to  cure  any  defects,  or 
to  remove  any  blemishes  from  it. 
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PREFACE  TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION 


I  HAVE  been  glad  to  find  that  this  hook  has  been 
recognised  as  being  useful  for  the  purpose  intended, 
and°it  is  now  reissued  in  a  carefully  revised  form.  1 
have  added  a  summary  of  some  of  the  knowledge  which 
has  come  to  hand  since  the  book  was  first  published. 

As  to  the  question  of  the  place  of  Physics  in  the 
Curriculum  of  Medical  Study,  I  may  perhaps  be  allowed 
to  make  an  observation.    My  experience  as  a  teacher  in 
former  years,  and  as  an  examiner  for  the  last  seventeen 
years,  has  led  me  to  the  conclusion  that  if  I  were  an 
educational   despot  I  would    divide    the    Student  of 
Medicine's  study  of  Physics  — as,  indeed,  I  would  also 
that  of  Chemistry— into  two  stages.    The  Student  must 
be  assumed  to  have  been  at  a  good  Secondary  School,  and 
there  he  ought,  nowadays,   to  have  acquired  a  good 
elementary  experimental  general  knowledge  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  Physics,  and  with  such  knowledge  he  should 
come  prepared  to  his  Medical  School.    Examine  him  at 
this  stage  if  necessary.     But  when  he  comes  to  his 
Medical  School,  there  are  so  many  further  points  to 
take  up  which  will  be  of  direct  service  to  hini  m  his 
professional  study  and  work,  and  which  should  expand 
intensify,  supplement,  and  apply,  from  the  professional 
point  of  view,  his  previous  elementary  general  knowledge, 
that  all  the  time  available  will  be  required  for  these  ; 
and  the  Professional  Examination  in  Physics  should  be 
mainly  directed  to  such  points.    No  Secondary  School, 
and  not  even  any  general  University  course  in  Arts  or 
Science,  could,  I  apprehend,  as  much  as  profess  to  treat 
Physics  adequately  from  this  more  specialised  professions 
point  of  view,  which  is,  more  or  less  eftectively,  the  point 
of  view  of  La  Physique  medicalc  and  Die  medizimsche 
PhysiJc  in  other  countries.  ALFRED  DANIELL. 


The  Athenaeum, 

Pall  Mall,  S.W. 
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CHAPTER  1 


UNITS   OF  JIEASUREilENT 

Scientific  men  use  tlie  centimetre,  tlie  second, 
and  the  gramme  as  their  units  of  length,  time,  and 
mass  ;  and  by  adhering  to  this — or  indeed  by  adhering  to 
any  system  of  units,  such  as  the  Foot,  the  Second,  and 
the  Pound,  or  the  foot,  the  minute,  and  the  grain,  so  long 
as  all  measurements  are  effected  in  terms  of  the  same 
fundamental  units — a  great  advantage  is  secured,  namely, 
that  when  a  problem  is  solved  by  means  of  a  knosvn 
mathematical  eqiTation  which  sets  forth  the  law  of  the 
phenomenon  in  question,  the  answer  comes  out  in  terms 
of  the  same  system  of  units,  and  needs  no  farther  reduc- 
tion. Physical  quantities  measured  in  terms  of  the  Centi- 
metre, the  Gramme,  and  the  Second,  are  said  to  be  measured 
in  units  of  the  C.G.S.  system,  or  in  C.G.S.  units. 
We  shall,  in  the  main,  adhere  to  this  ;  for  the  student 
will  find  it  a  labour-saving  device  to  stand  steadfastly  by 
one  system. 

The  Position  of  a  point  on  a  Line  may  be  stated  in 
terms  of  its  distance,  along  the  line,  from  a  starting-point 
agreed  upon.  That  of  a  point  on  a  Surface  may  be  stated 
by  a  method  analogous  to  the  statement  of  the  Latitude 
and  Longitude  of  a  place  on  the  earth's  surface  ;  and  thus 
we  may  have  tlie  "  log "  of  any  particular  object  in  a 
microscopical  ]>reparatiun,  wliicli  may  be  found  again  at 
any  time  if  we  record  tlie  amount  by  which  the  stage  must 
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CHAP. 


be  shifted  forward,  aud  to  one  side,  when  the  slide  is  put 
upon  it  in  a  definite  position.  The  position 
of  a  point  in  Space  may  be  specified  in  an 
analogous  way  by  stating  its  height  and  its 
distance  in  horizontal  and  lateral  directions  ; 
and  on  this  principle  it  has  been  found  pos- 
sible to  devise  apparatus  for  recording  the 
outline  of  statuary,  etc.,  or  even  for  mechani- 
cally reproducing  these. 

The  unit  of  length  usually  employed  in 
physical  work  is  the  Centimetre. 

One  centimetre  (cm.)  =  0-3937  incli  =  iV  deci- 
metre =xto  metre. 

One  decimetre  =  10  cm.  metre. 
One  metre  =  100  centimetres  =  1000  milhmetres 
=  3-28087  feet  =  3  ft.  3i"  less  ^{^  inch. 

One  millimetre  (ram.)  =  TV  cm.  =^  mch. 
One  micron  (M)  =  TTnTu  millimetre  (Royal  Micro- 
Q  s'  scop.  Soc.'s  standard)  =  0-0001  cm.  Sometimes 
the  symbol  m  stands  lor  0-000000,1  cm.=one- 
niillioutli   of   a    millimetre  =  one   millimicron  ; 
sometimes  the  symbol  p.fj.  is  used  for  tliis. 

One  "tenth-metre"  =  linetre  -  lO^"  =  0-000,000,01 

cm.  „  , 

One  inch  =  25-1  mm.  =2-d4  cm.  ;  one  loot  = 

30-48  cm.  .  ,  .    ,  •    V  ^ 

An  English  half-penny  is  1  inch  in  diameter; 
a  penny  1-2  inch;  a  French  sou  (5 
centimes)  is  2^,  a  two -sous  (10  c.)  3 
centimeti-es  in  diameter. 
One  kilometre  =  1000  metres  =  100,000  cm.  = 


0-621377  mile. 

One  mile  =  1-6093  kilometres. 
One  square  cm.  =  0-1550  sq.  inch  = 

0-0010764  sq.  ft.  ^  

One  sq.  inch  =  6-4516  sq.  cm.  ;  one  „ 
sq.  ft.  =9-29-014  sq.  cm.  _ 
One  cubic  cm.  =  0-0610254  cub.  inch  =  0-0003531^  cub.  ft. 
One  cub.  incb  =  16-386  cub.  cm.  n-nccs'^i^, 
One  cub.  ft.  =28,315  cub.  cm.  =28-315  ]iti-e  =  0  02^31.. 

culj.  metre.  ,  , 

One  cubic  decimetre  =  one  Litre  =  1000  cub.  cm.  =rAo  cub. 
metre  =  0-035317  cub.  ft.=r7607  British  pint. 
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One  cnbie  metre  =  1000  cub.  decimetre  =  1,000,000  cub 
cm.  =1000  litres  =  35 -Sie  cub.  ft.  =  61025-370  cub.  inches. 

In  careful  measurement  a  Vernier  has  often  to  be  employed 
in  addition  to  the  measuring  scale  made  use  of.    Verniers  are 
small  subsidiary  scales  which  may  be  .slipped  up  and  down  the 
main  scale.    In  the  Barometer- Vernier  (Fig.  3),  ten  divisions 
on  the  vernier  are  e([ual  to  eleven  on  the  main  scale  ; 
and  the  numbers  on  the  vernier  run  back,  against 
the  numbers  on  the  main  scale.    Suppose  we  have  , 
to  find  the  heiglit  of  the  mercury  in  the  barometer, 
and  that  it  stands  somewhere  between  29-5  and 
29-6  on  the  main  scale.    We  slip  the  vernier  down 
until  its  zero  coincides  as  exactly  as  possible  with 
the  top  of  the  mercury  ;  then  we  look  down  the  ^"^ 
vernier  until  we  find  the  vernier  mark  coincidino- 
with  a  graduation  mark  of  the  main  scale.  Sav 
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that  the  vernier  mark  6  does  this  (coinciding  with  scALE:VERNrEFi 
28-9  on  the  main  scale),  then  the  missing  number 
IS  6,  and  the  reading  of  the  instrument  is  29-56. 

In  the  Sextant-Vernier,  largely  used  in  instruments  of  Con- 
tinental make,  ten  divisions  on  the  vernier  are  equal  to  nine  on 
the  main  scale  ;  and  the  numbers  on  the  vernier  run 
m  the  .same  direction  as  those  on  the  main  scale  (Fi 


''^  tlie  vernier  is  laid  opposite 
the  level  of  the  mercury,  and  the  mark  up  the 
vernier  which  first  coincides  with  a  graduation  mark 
5  ol  the  mam  scale  gives  the  number  required  in  the 
.second  place  of  decimals. 

In  all  cases  of  measurement  care  must  be  taken 
that  the  eye  look.s  directly,  not  obliquely,  at  both 


(sextL\"1"       ■T''^  is  neglected  errors 

l^jp^^j  through  parallax,  or  apparent  mutual 
Fiy.  1.      disjilacement  of  the  olijcct  and  the  scale. 

The  least  visible  white  granule  on  black  paper 
eems  to  be  about  -,,V,t  inch,  or      .nn>.,''in  diameter,  not  qi  ite 
cuice  the  greatest  diameter  of  a  red  lilood  corpuscle 
finir  ''^test  test -plates  for  microscopic  lenses,  the 

aboft'-'tn  r"  ruled  on  glaLs  at 

auout  .^25,200  lines  to  the  inch. 

^^Sle  in  Rotation  is  the  "Radian" 

tI'V-  ""^  'I'lgly  who.sc  arc  is  equal  to  the 

naums  ( \<  ig.  ;,'). 


___j)ue  •'Centrad"  =  ,J,  radian;  used  >n  ophthal-  , 
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Tlie  Mass  of  an  object  is  the  Quantity  of  Matter 
in  it.  This  is  measured  hy  the  (quantity  of  matter  wliich 
it  will  counterpoise  in  a  Balance.  The  unit  of  mass  is 
the  Gramme,  which  is  the  mass  of  one  cubic  cm.  of 
water  at  3-9°  G.  (39°  Fahr.) 

Decigramme  =  tV  g™-  ;  centigramme  =  tJu  grm.  ;  milli- 
gramme =  xtjV T  S™  ■  no  n 

Kilogramme  =  1000  grms.  =mass  of  1  Litre  of  water  at  ^'9  0. 

=  15432-35  grains. 

One  Gramme  =  15 -43235  grains  ;  1  Kilogramme  =  2 -20462  lbs. 

1000  Icgr.  =1  "tonne  "  =  -2-204 -62  lbs.  =0-9842  English  tou  = 
1-10231  American  or  "short"  ton  of  2000  lbs. 

French  20  centimes  silver=l  centime  bronze  =  1  gramme. 

German  1  pfennig  bronze  =  2  grammes. 

U.S.  dime  =  German  5  pf.  nickel  =  2i  grammes. 

German  10  pf.  nickel  =  4  grammes.  „    ^        .,  ,  , 

French  franc  =  French  5  c.  bronze  =  U.S.  5  c.  mckel  =  5 
eramnies. 

French  2  fr.  silver  =  French  10  c.  bronze  =  10  grammes. 
Thns  grammes  may  be  weighed  out  with  newly-corned  French 
bronze  coinage  at  1  gramme  per  centime. 

One  lb.   avoirdupois  =  16   ounces  =  7000   grains  =  453 -593 

rn-ms.  =  t\  British  gallon  of  water  at  62"  F. 
One  oz.  avoird.=l  fluid  oz.  water  at  6-2°  F.=2S-349a3 

grms.  =4374  grains. 
Three  British  pennies   (new)  =  ten  farthmgs  =  five  hall- 
pennies  =1  oz.  avoirdupois. 
One  o-i-ain  =  0-064799,  or  nearly  0-0648  gramme. 
One  "British  gallon  =  10  lbs.  water  at  62°  F.=8  pmts  = 

277-274  cub.  in.  =4-543584  litres.  ^ 
One  British  pint  =  20  11.  oz.=li  lb.  water  at  62  1-.- 

0-567948  Utre.  ,     .      .       ,  ro'  v  -  u 

One  fluid  ounce  =1  oz.  avoud.  of  water  at  b-  L.—i„ 

British  pint  =  28 -3974  cub.  cm. 
American  gallon  =  8  Amer.  pints  =  8  lbs.  water. 
For  prescriptions,  etc.,  the  grain  is  at  present  the  basis  ;  4S0 
grainsi24  scruples  =  8  drachn,s  =  l  Old  Ar°tb<='^»"\%°"  J  • 
The  old  apothecaries'  ounce  is  not  now  m  «^;^1  *  " -i;":'; 
scriptions  ;  "an  ounce  "  of  any  chemical,  bought  at  a  chemist  s, 
is  the  avoirdupois  ounce  of  437*,  not  of  480  gmms. 

The  fluid  iunce  (  =  437i  grains  ^^■^^'jl'^o'^  tinln 
is  divided  into  8  fluid  d.-achms,  or  480  minims.     Each  munm 
of  water  at  62°  F.,  weighs  0-91146  grains.       ,    ,.  ^.      .  , 
In  solutions,  say  o|-'  10  per  cent"  strength,  distingmsh  as 
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follows  :  A  solution,  say  of  bromide  of  potassium  of  "  1  to  10  " 
is  KBr  1  gramme,  water  10  grammes  or  10  cub.  cm.  ;  or 
KBr  1  oz.,  water  10  fluid  ounces  (  =  10  oz.  wt. )  A  solution 
of  "1  in  10"  is  KBr  1  grm.,  water  9  grms.  or  9  cub.  cm. 
These  assume  that  for  use  the  solution  is  to  be  weighed  out. 
But  when  the  solution  is  to  be  measured  out,  the  possible 
difference  in  volume  between  the  water  used  and  the  solution 
produced  has  to  be  kept  in  mind.  Hence,  for  measuring  out, 
"  1  in  10  "  would  be  1  part  by  weight  of  the  salt  contained  in  10 
].iarts  by  volume  of  the  solution  ;  thus  take  KBr  1  gramme, 
water  to  make  up  to  10  cub.  cm.  ;  or  KBr  1  oz.,  water  to  make 
up  to  10  H.  oz.  ;  and  read  the  quantity,  measured  out  in  cub. 
cm.  or  in  fi.  oz.  of  the  solution,  as  fractions  of  a  gramme  or  of 
an  avoirdupois  ounce  of  the  salt  dissolved.  Frequently  what 
is  wanted  is  "1  grain  in  10  minims"  ;  for  this  take  KBr  one 
apothecaries'  ouuce  (  =  480  grains),  water  to  make  up  to  10 
fi^  oz.,  or  KBr  1  avoird.  oz.  and  water  to  make  up  to  9  11.  oz. 
5.5  minims. 

The  oHioial  spelling  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  "gramme"  and 
"kilogram":  the  spelling  "  gram  "  was  considered  dangerous 
as  being,  in  manuscript,  too  liable  to  be  confu.sed  with  "grain" 
in  medical  prescriptions. 

The  unit  of  time  is  the  Second. 

This  is  ^ttIito  tlie  average  lengtli  of  a  .solai-  day,  that  is, 
from  noon  to  noon  ;  noon  being  the  time  when  the  sun,  lyin'f 
directly  ,outh,  is  highest  in  the  heavens.  A  good  clock  goes 
on  steadily  giving  from  12  o'clock  to  12  o'clock  the  average 
lengtli  nf  a  solar  day  :  but  "noon  "  in  the  heavens  and  12  o'clock 
on  the  clock  only  actually  coincide  or  appro.ximately  coincide 
with  e.xactitude  on  four  days  of  the  yeai-,  on  account  of  astro- 
nomical variations  in  the  actual  lengths  of  the  successive  solar 
days  from  noon  to  noon. 


CHAPTER  II 


MOTION   OF  BODIES 


There  are  three  ways  in  which  a  body  may  move  :  it 
may  nndergo  Translation,  mere  travelling  from  one 
place  to  another  along  a  straight  or  a  curved  path ;  or  it 
may  Rotate  round  some  axis  either  within  its  own 
substance  or  outside  the  same;  or  it  may  become 
deformed,  and  if  it  be  deformed  it  may  or  may  not 
ultimately  regain  its  original  form,  or  nearly  its  original 
form,  with  or  without  Vibration ;  and  it  may  do  any 
or  all  of  these  things  simultaneously. 

A  minute  particle  is  said  to  have  three  degrees  of 
freedom  to  move  :  it  may,  for  example,  move  up-and- 
down,  side-to-side,  or  fore-and-aft.    If  it  be  restricted  to 
a  given  surface,  it  has  only  two  degrees  of  freedom,  for 
it  cannot  leave  that  surface  ;  if  it  be  restricted  to  one 
surface  and  at  the  same  time  to  another  surface,  it  can 
only  move  back  -  and  -  fore  along  the  line  where  these 
surfaces  intersect,  and  has  only  one  degree  of  freedom. 
A  body,  as  distinguished  from  a  particle,  has  these  three 
decrrees  of  freedom  and  also  three  others :  it  can  spm, 
for  example,  round  an  axis  situated  up-and-down,  an 
axis  lying  from  side-to-side,  and  an  axis  lying  fore-and- 
aft     If  one  point  of  the  body,  and  one  point  only,  be 
held  fixed,  the  body  can  rotate  in  any  way  ^-^''^f  J'^f 
passing  through  that  point.    If  two  points  be  l^eld  hxed 
the  body  can  rotate  round  an  axis  which  passes  through 
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these  two  points.  If  tliree  points  be  lield  fixed,  it  cannot 
move  at  all. 

If  a  piece  of  ajiparatus  bu  mounted  on  three  sharp  points 
laid  in  conical  sockets  on  a  baseboard,  it  can  be  lifted  off  the  base- 
board, and  it  can  always  be  iiut  back  in  the  same  position  on 
that  board.  If  its  lower  face  bear  a  V-shaped  projection,  and 
if  this  be  laid  in,  or  better,  pressed  by  a  spring  into  a  corre- 
sponding V-shaped  hollow  in  the  baseboard,  the  apparatus  can 
only  slide  to-and-fro  along  the  gi'oove,  or  else  be  lifted  or  tilted 
ofl'  the  board  :  and  when  the  V-shaped  projection  is  run  np 
against  a  stop-pin  in  the  V-shaped  groove,  the  position  of  the 
apparatus  is  again  delinite  with  respect  to  the  board.  The 
same  fixation  by  deprivation  of  degrees  of  freedom  may  be  seen 
in  aseptic  removable  knife -blades,  interchangeable  in  a 
spring-handle. 

In  what  follows  we  shall  first  concern  ourselves  with 
the  movements  of  Translation  of  a  body. 

Translation 

In  every  body  or  object  there  is  some  point  whose 
position  is  the  average  of  all  the  positions  of  all  the 
several  particles  of  the  body.  This  point  is  called  the 
Centre  of  Figure  of  the  body.  Again,  in  every  body 
there  is  some  point  which  corresponds  to  the  average 
position  of  the  whole  Matter  of  which  the  body  is  made 
up  ;  and  this  point  is  called  the  Centre  of  Mass.  If 
the  body  be  of  uniform  substance  throughout,  the  Centre 
of  Figure  and  the  Centre  of  Mass  of  the  body  are  identical ; 
if  not,  the  centre  of  mass  and  the  centre  of  figure  may 
be  at  different  points,  as  in  tlie  case  of  tlie  moon,  which 
is  to  some  extent  like  a  loaded  billiard  ball,  heavier 
towards  one  side  thougli  symmetrical  in  form,  and  there- 
fore having  its  centre  of  mass,  as  it  were,  displaced 
towards  the  heavier  side. 

AVhcn  parallel  Forces  act  on  the  several  particles  of 
a  body,  on  eacli  in  proportion  to  its  Mass,  the  aggregate 
result  is  as  if  a  single  force  had  acted  on  a  sin>de 
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particle  situated  at  the  centre  of  mass  ;  and  tlie  body 
as  a  whole  undergoes  a  corresponding  Translation.  Wlien 
we  say  that  a  material  body  undergoes  Translation,  we 
may  therefore  confine  our  attention  to  the  movements 
of  its  centre  of  mass ;  and  this  simplifies  matters 
considerably. 

When  a  body  moves  in  a  Straight  Line,  its  Direction 
of  Motion  is  the  straight  line  itself.    Wlien  it  moves 
Q  in  a  Curve,  its  direction  of  motion  at  any 
point  of  that  curve  is  the  direction  of  the 
tangent  to  the  curve  at  that  point. 
In  Fig.  6,  when  the  body  is  at  the  point 
P  in  the  path  AB,  the  direction  of  move- 
Fig.  6.        laent  is  for  the  moment  in  the  direction 
PC  :  PC  is  "  the  tangent  to  the  curve  "  at  P. 

The  Velocity  of  a  moving  body,  moving  uniformly 
in  any  direction,  is  the  number  of  cm.  traversed  by  it 
per  second.  If  it  move  60  cms.  in  10  sec,  the  velocity 
is  6  cms.-per-second.  Of  a  body  not  moving  uniformly, 
the  "mean  velocity"  is  the  average  velocity,  the 
whole  space  traversed  divided  by  the  whole  time :  a 
railway  train  which  reaches  a  point  36  kilometres  away 
in  one  hour,  has  a  mean  velocity  of  36  kilom.?.  per 
hour,  or  1000  cms.-per-second.  At  any  particular 
moment  the  train  may,  however,  be  covering  say  40 
metres  in  2  seconds;  during  that  time  its  velocity,  is 
2000  cms.-per-second. 

If  a  body  be  by  any  means  affected  with  two 
velocities  simultaneously,  and  if  these  velocities 
be  constant  in  direction  and  amount,  the  result  or  "  re- 
sultant "  is  a  single  velocity  in  a  Straight  Line. 

Let  a  steamship  steam  eastwards  aiul  drift  northwards 
simultiuieously,  starting  from  the  point  O.  It  will,  m  a  given 
time,  reach  a  point  A  which  lies  both  so  far  to  the  north  and  so 
far  to  the  east  ;  in  twice  the  time  it  will  reach  a  corresponding 
point  B:  after  successive  eipial  intervals  it  i-caclios  the  points 
C,  D,  etc.  ;  the  points  A,  R,  C,  D.  etc..  all  lie  in  a  straight  line,  and 
that  straight  line  describes  the  actual  direction  and  velocity  ol 
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movement  of  the  steamship.  The  steamship  travels  along  the 
line  OD  in  the  same  time  as  it  woulil  have  taken 
to  steam  to  E  or  to  drift  to  N  if  there  had  been 
no  driltiiig  or  no  steaming  respectively.  There- 
fore tlie  Resultant  of  tlie  two  velocities  is  a  single 
velocity  along  a  line  OD,  which  is  the  Diagonal 
of  the  Parallelogram  OD  (Fig.  7). 

The  angle  NOE  need  not  be  a  right  angle  : 

the  resultant  is  still  in  a  line,  ^vhieh  is  the 
Diagonal  of  the  "  Pai'allelogram  of  Veloci- 
ties "  (Fig.  8). 

It  is  not  necessary  to  draw  the  complete 
parallelogram  :  it  will  sulhee  to  draw  from  0 
in  magnitude  and  direction, 
of  the  velocities  ;  then  from 


the  other  end  of 
representing  the 


a  line 
Join 


Fie.  0. 


a  line  which, 
represents  one 
this  line  draw 
other  velocity, 
the  free  end  of  this  line  with  0  :  the 
line  thus  drawn  represents  the  resiolt- 
ant  in  its  magnitude  ;  and  the  result- 
ant velocity  is  along  that  line,  in  a 
direction  opposed  to  the  direction  of 
the   components  taken  snccessively  round   this   so  -  called 
Triangle  of  Velocities,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  figure  (Fig.  9). 

By  reversing  the  process  we  may  break  up  or  "resolve" 
OD  into  its  components  in  any  two  directions.    Let  the  prol)lem 
/  be  to  resolve  OD  into  components  in 

any  two  given  directions  GH,  IJ.  From 
0  draw  a  line  parallel  to  one  of  these 
directions,  and  from  D  draw  a  line 
parallel  to  the  other  ;  these  two  lines 
cross  one  another  in  the  point  E.  Mark 
the  lines  OE  and  DE  with  arrows  oji- 
posed,  in  their  direction  round  the 
triangle,  to  the  direction  of  OD  ;  the 
lines  OD  and  ED  represent  the  com- 
ponents sought  for. 

If  we  know  two  sides  of  the  triangle  of  velocities  it 
easy  to  find  the  third  side.    For  example,  sup- 
pose we  know  the  actual  course  of  a  steamer  to 
be,  that  it  is  travelling  with  uniform  vclocitv  in 
the  direction  OD  (Fig.  11)  :  but  we  also  know  that         ^  ^ 
it  is  being  steered  iu  the  direction  OE,  so  that  in  "  "^"^ 

the  .same  time  it  ought  to  have  reached  E  :  what 
i.s  the  drift?    It  is  represented  by  (he  line  VAL    The  addition 
of  a  drift  more  or  le.ss  directly  athwart  the  line  in  which  tlio 
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boat  is  being  steered  gives  the  actual  movement  a  different 
direction. 

Two  equal  and  opposed  velocities  balance  one  anotlier, 
and  the  resultant  velocity  is  nil.  If  a  man  walk  astern  ou 
board  a  sliiji  at  the  rate  of  4  miles  an  hour  while  the  ship  is 
sailing  at  the  same  rate,  he  will  be  really  marking  time  in  the 
same  place. 

The  Momentum  of  a  body  is  the  product  of  its 
mass  (in  grammes)  into  its  velocity  (in  cms.-per-sec.) 

If  a  shell  explode  while  travelling  in  a  particular  direction, 
the  aggregate  momentum  of  the  fragments  in  that  direction  is 
the  same  as  that  of  the  shell. 

Let  two  bodies,  freely  suspended,  strike  one  another  :  if  tliey 
be  inelastic  tliey  divide  their  joint  momentum  and  move  in 
the  same  direction  with  a  common  velocity  ;  if  we  could 
obtain  perfectly  elastic  balls,  such  balls  would,  upon  collision 
in  a  line  joining  their  centres,  recoil  from  one  another,  the  one 
gaining  by  the  collision  as  much  momentum  as  the  other  loses  ; 
and  two  equal  and  perfectly  elastic  balls,  striking  one 
another  directly  in  the  line  joining  their  centres,  would 
exchange  their  velocities.  If  balls  strike  one  another  other- 
wise than  directly  in  that  line,  they  will  spin  as  well  as  rebound. 
A  perfectly  elastic  ball  would  rebound  from  a  wall  with  the 
same  speed  as  it  reached  it,  and  the  momentum  would  be  the 
same  as  at  first,  but  reversed  in  direction  ;  that  is,  assuming 
that  there  were  no  vibration  or  spin  set  up  in  that  ball  ;  but  in 
actual  cases  the  ball  rebounds  only  with  a  certain  fraction  of 
the  original  velocity  ;  and  this  fraction  is  called  the  Coefflcient 
of  Restitution. 

Acceleration. — This  is  a  gain  or  loss  of  Velocity, 
per  second. 

A  train,  making  up  speed  from  36  kiloms.  to  5-1  kilonis.  per 
hoirr  in  five  minutes,  gains  speed,  in  the  course  of  300  seconds, 
to  the  amount  of  18  kiloms.  per  hour,  or  500  curs. -per-sec.  If 
the  gain  in  speed  be  uniform,  the  train  gains  in  velocity  to  the 
amount  of  Ig  cm.-per-sec,  during  each  second  ;  and,  as  the 
phrase  goes,  its  Acceleration  is  Ij?  cm.-per-sec.  per  second.  ^If, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  .slacken  down  in  the  same  time  Irom  36  to 
18  kiloms.  per  hour,  it  undergoes  retardation  or  negative 
acceleration  ;  and  its  Acceleration  is  said  to  be  -  Is  cm.-per- 
sec.  per  second,  a  negative  quantity.  If  there  be  no  accelera- 
tion, positive  or  negative,  the  velocity  remanis  unchanged. 
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The  Accelei'iitiun  (in  ciiis.-per-sec.  per  second)  is  usually 
represented  by  the  symbol  a. 

If  i\,  be  the  original  velocity  in  a  given  direction,  r,  the 
velocity  attained  in  the  same  direction  at  the  end  of  a  certain 
time  seconds  ;  and  if  «  be  the  space  traversed  during  the  time 
/.  :  the  relation  between  these  terms  Vo,  t,  s,  and  the  uniform 
Acceleration  a  (or  retardation  -  a  as  the  case  may  be)  are  given 
by  the  equations  : 

!',  =  ;•„  ±a/.  (1) 

s  =  vj±^jal-  (2) 

Vt—\v„'±2as  (3) 

Examples. — (1)  Let  a  body  fall  from  I'est  (r„  =  0)  from  the  top 
of  a  cliff  100  metres  (s=  10000  cm.)  high  :  what  speed  will  it 
attain  just  before  reaching  the  ground,  and  how  long  will  it  take 
to  reach  the  bottom  ?  Note,  as  a  fact,  that  a  falling  body  gains 
a  velocity  of  981  cm.-per-sec.  in  one  second,  2x981  cm.-per- 
sec.  in  two  seconds,  and  so  on  :  that  is,  for  a  falling  body,  a  =  981 
downwards.  The  problem  therefore  is,  given  Vo,  s,  and  a,  to 
find  Vt  and  t.  To  do  this  we  must  pick  out  the  most 
useful  of  the  three  equations  above.  The  third  equation  is 
Vt  =  sjva-  +  2as  =  Vo  +  (2  X  981  X  10000)  =  Vl9620000  =  4429 em. - 
per-sec,  the  velocity  ultimately  attained.  The  first  equation 
is  r,  =  -i;„  +  a< ;  that  is,  4429  =  0  +  981);  =  981);  ;  and  );  =  VA-=  ^'Sl 
seconds,  the  time  taken  to  fall  the  given  height. 

(2)  Let  the  same  body  be  thrown  down  from  the  top  of 
the  cliff  with  an  initial  velocity  of  20  metres  per  second 
[Vq  =  2000  cm.-per-sec.)  Then  v,  =  v'(2000)--f  19620000  = 
V2.3t)20000  =  4860  cm. -per -second  ;  and  4860  =  2000 -f  981);  ; 
whence  i  =  2'91  seconds. 

(3)  Let  the  same  body  be  shot  up  from  the  top  of  the  cliff 
with  an  upward  velocity  of  20  metres  per  second  {v„=  -2000 
cm.-per-sec.)  ;  v,  is  again  4860  cms. -per-sec,  because  (-2000)= 
is  equal  to  ( +  2000)-  ;  but  in  the  first  equation  4860  =  -  2000 
+  981<;  whence  );  =  6-99  seconds.  The  body,  sent  upwards 
with  an  upward  velocity  of  2000  cms. -per-sec,  ascends,  comes 
to  rest  for  an  instant,  and  falls  back,  passing  the  starting-point 
with  a  downward  velocity  of  2000  cms. -per-sec 

(4)  A  cricket-ball  is  thrown  up  into  the  air.  It  rises  say  30 
metres  (s  =  3000  cm.)  What  is  its  initial  velocity  ?  What 
time  will  it  td<e  to  ascend  '?  Hero  the  acceleration  is  nega- 
tive, being  opposed  to  the  direction  of  the  initial  motion  ; 
it  is  therefore  -  981  cms.-|ier-.scc.  i)er  second;  and  tlio  Irody 
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rises  until  it  has  no  velocity,  and  is  "on  tlie  turn"  (i.e. 
v,  =  0).  Hcnco  tli(!  iiroblcm  is,  given  s,  a,  and  v,,  lind  and  /. 
From  equation  (3),  0=  V-u^'-^-  (2  x  981  x  3000  =  \'t'„-~5,^886000  ; 

=  5886000  ;  ■v„  =  2426  cins.-per-scoond,  the  initial  velocity. 
From  equation  (1),  0  =  2426 -98K;  whence  t  =  2'i7  seconds, 
the  time  taken  in  the  ascent. 

(5)  A  train  travelling  at  72  kilometres  (say  45  miles)  an  hour 
is  abruptly  stopped  by  a  collision  :  what  height  would  the  pass-' 
engers  have  had  to  fall  in  order  to  receive  a  sinnlar  blow  'i  That 
is,  what  height  would  they  have  had  to  fall  from  rest  (^•,,  =  0) 
before  the  speed  attained  would  be  72  Idioms,  per  hour  {vt  = 
2000  cms.-per-sec. )  ?  Here  we  know  and  a,  and  we 
want  to  find  s.  By  the  th ird  equation,  2000  =  \/0+]2  x  981  x  s) 
=  \/ 1962s  ;  1962s  =  4000000  ;  s  =  2038  cm.  or  20-38  metres  (say 
67  feet),  tlie  required  height  of  fall. 

(6)  If  a  man  step  out  of  a  car  running  at  266  cms.-per-sec. 
(6  miles  an  hour),  and  do  this  at  a  run  so  that  he  takes  two 
seconds  to  sto]),  what  must  be  the  retarding  acceleration  ? 
What  must  it  be  if  he  stumble  and  have  to  recover  himself 
within  sec?  In  the  first  case,  '!;o=266,  Vt  =  0,  and  t  =  2, 
whence  a=  -133  cm.-per-sec.  per  second.  In  the  latter, 
t  =  -^;  whence  a  =  -  2660,  twenty  times  as  great.  The  effort 
necessary  to  cause  such  a  prompt  pull-back,  or  negative  accel- 
eration, sometimes  fractures  bones. 

If  a  body  moving  in  one  direction  be  subjected  to  an 
acceleration  in  another,  lying  more  or  less  athwart  its 
direction  of  motion,  it  swerves  from  its  course. 

A  body  A  moving  in  a  circle  is  continuously  subject  to  an 
accelei-ation  always  at  right  angles  to  its  direction  of  motion 
at  any  and  every  instant,  that  is  towards  the 
centre  of  the  circle  ;  and  this  Acceleration  (in 
cms. -per. -sec.  per  second)  is  equal  to  r-/''.  where 
■  ^-is  the  actual  Velocity  (in  cms.-per-sec.)  in  the 
circle,  and  r  is  the  length  (in  cms.)  of  the  Radius 
of  that  circle.  If  it  had  not  been  for  this  accel- 
eration the  body  would,  after  leaving  any  given 
point,  say  A,  have  travelled  straight  on  in  the 
direction' AB.  the  tangent  to  the  circle  at  that 
point  A.  So  for  every  other  point  ;  at  every  \wmt  the  i-ath  is 
bent  inwards  ;  and  the  circular  path  is  the  resultant  of  tlie 
composition,  at  each  point,  of  a  tangential  path  witli  a  fall 
or  movement  towards  the  centre. 

If  .a  body  be  by  any  means  subjected  to  different  acceiera- 
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tions  simultaneously,  wliat  is  true  of  Velocities  in  general  is 
true  of  yelocities-impnrteJ-in-uiiit-of-time,  that  is,  of  Accelera- 
tions ;  and  thus  we  have  a  series  of  propositions  concerning 
the  composition  and  resolution  of  Accelerations  exactly 
parallel  to  the  similar  propositions  concerning  the  composition 
and  resolutiou  of  Velocities. 

Force. — The  product  of  tlie  Mass  of  a  body  (in 
grammes)  into  its  Acceleration  (in  cm.s.-per-sec.  per 
second),  if  it  Lave  any,  is  called  the  Force  supposed  to 
be  acting  upon  the  body,  so  as  to  mal<e  it  go  faster  or 
slower,  or  to  change  its  direction  of  motion.  If  there  be 
no  acceleration  there  is  no  Force  acting.  The  unit  of 
Force  is  called  a  Dyne,  and  the  Dyne  is  the  Force 
observed  when  a  gramme -mass  gains  or  loses  a  unit 
velocity  (1  cm.-per-second)  during  one  second  ;  that 
is,  when  a  Unit  Mass  undergoes  a  Unit  Acceleration. 

In  a  particular  case  Force  has  a  special  name.  When 
a  body  i.s  allowed  to  fall  freely  in  a  vacuum,  it  gains 
steadily  in  speed,  accpiiring  a  velocity  of  981  cms.-per-sec. 
at  the  end  of  one  second,  twice  981  at  the  end  of  two 
seconds,  and  so  on.  The  acceleration  downwards  is 
therefore  981  cnis.-per-sec.  -pev  second,  whatever  be  the 
mass  of  the  falling  body.  The  downward  Force  acting 
on  .say  10  grammes  is  the  jDroduct  (Ma.ss  x  Acceleration) 
=  (10  X  981)  =  9810  dynes;  and  the  force  acting  on 
1  gramme  =  981  dynes.  This  downward  Force  of  Gravi- 
tation, acting  on  any  given  mass,  is  called  the  Weight 
of  tliat  mass  ;  the  Weight  of  one  Gramme  is  equal 
to  981  Dynes  ;  whence  the  Dyne 

is  found  to  be  the  weight  of    01   ,  ,,  ,,  , 

one  Gramme.  ^feSSS^ 

The  above  stateraents  reffarrlincr 
Force  imply  that  the  body  moves 
freely.    But  take  the  case  of  a 

railway  train  running  on  a  level  ;  it  does  not  run  freely  ; 
it  continuously  tends  to  slacken  speed  by  reason  of 
Friction,  exactly  an  if  it  had  a  heavy  mass  of  say  1 
kilo,  per  320  kilo.s.  (  =  say  7  lbs.  per  ton)  of  train-load  to 
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pull  vertically  up  over  a  pulley  ;  and  if  the  train  run 
at  a  uniform  velocitj^,  the  duty  the  engine  is  performing 
is  that  of  preventing  slowing  off  in  speed. 

Let  the  train  weigh  160  tonnes  of  1000  kilogr.  each  ;  the 
retarding  force  is  equal  to  tlie  Weiglit  of  ■J4§  tonne  or  500 
Icilogr.  or  500,000  grammes.  This  Weight  is  equal  to  500,000 
X  981  =  490,500,000  dynes;  and  tlie  engine  must  exert  a  pull 
'  equal  to  490,500,000  dynes  in  order  to  neutralise  the  retarding 
force  of  friction  and  keep  the  speed  constant.  The  "Weight  of 
500,000  grammes,  considered  as  a  retarding  Force  acting  on  a 
mass  of  160,000,000  grammes,  would  have  produced  a  backward 
or  negative  acceleration  a  ;  this  is  prevented  by  the  force 
e.ferted  by  the  engine;  this  force  r  =  the  mass  acted  upon 
xa;  that  is,  490,500,000  dynes  =  160,000,000  grammes  x  a  ; 
hence  a  =  3"065625  cm.-per-sec.  per  second.  The  Force  e.\erted 
by  the  engine  is  the  product  of  the  mass  moved  into  the  accelera- 
tion prevented,  which  is  3 '065625  cm. -per-sec.  per  second. 

If  the  train  gain  speed,  the  force  or  pull  exerted  by  the  engine 
is  the  product  of  the  whole  mass  of  the  train  into  the  negative 
acceleration  prevented,  plus  that  of  the  mass  into  the  positive 
acceleration  produced.  Let  the  engine  work  up  speed  steadily,  so 
as  to  gain  in  velocity  by  18  kilonis.  per  hour  in  5  minutes  ;  the 
acceleration  produced  is  f  cm.  -per-sec.  per  second  ;  the  product 
of  this  into  the  mass  is  the  force  producing  acceleration, 
namely  |  x  160,000,000  =  266,666,666  dynes.  The  sum  of  this 
and  the  preceding  is  757,166,666  dynes  ;  and  this  is  the  total 
Force  or  pull  exerted  during  the  gain  of  speed.  The  pull  upon 
the  couplings  is  therefore  the  same  appro.ximately,  whatever 
the  speed  may  be,  provided  that  the  speed  remains  uniform  ; 
but  the  pull  upon  the  couplings  is  increased  when  the  train 
is  gaining  speed,  and  falls  off  when  it  is  slackening. 

But  tliere  may  be  cases  in  which  there  is  no  move- 
ment whatever,  and  tlierefore  no  acceleration  ;  in  .such  a 
case  all  that  a  Force  does  is  to  prevent  an  opposite 
acceleration  being  produced  by  an  opposing  fcn-ce. 

Take  the  case  of  two  wrestlers,  equally  strong  and  at 
equal  grips  ;  they  may  exert  violent  pressure  upon  one  an- 
other without  being  able  to  push  or  displace  one  another  a 
single  inch.  Take  the  case  of  a  stone  held  in  the  hand  ;  the 
stone  continuously  tends  to  fall,  but  yet  docs  not  fall  ;  neither 
does  the  hand  lift  the  stone.  In  tlic  latter  of  tliese  two  oa.scs 
the  Weight  of  the  stone  would,  were  it  not  for  the  han<l,  result 
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ill  a  downward  motion  of  the  stone  ;  on  the  other  iiand,  the 
upward  Pressure  exerted  by  the  hand  would,  were  it  not  for 
tlie  weight  of  the  stone,  result  in  the  stone  being  burled  up- 
wards. Between  tlie  two  tendencies  the  stone  remains  at  rest  ; 
if  either  of  these  flagged  the  stone  would  move  ;  but  as  the 
tendency  downwards,  the  so-called  gravitational  attraction  or 
the  Weight,  is  unflagging  and  unwearied,  the  natural  result  is 
that  the  hand  may  grow  wearied  and  flag  in  its  upward  pres- 
sure, and  then  the  stone  will  sink  or  fall.  So  long,  however, 
as  the  hand  can  hold  out,  there  is  e(]nilibrium  between  the 
downward  Weight  of  the  stone  and  the  uj^ward  Pressure  of  the 
hand,  and  each  of  these  prevents  the  Acceleration  which  the 
other  tends  to  produce. 

Where  a  man  faints  and  is  about  to  fall  to  the  ground,  and 
others  help  him  by  letting  him  down  easily,  they  exert  an 
upward  force  which  partially  prevents  that  downward  accelera- 
tion which  gravity  tends  to  produce. 

Let  a  man  fix  a  stout  spring  into  a  wall  and  slowly 
pull  the  other  end  towards  himself.  At  first  he  can  pull 
it.  There  is  a  resisting-  counter-force  which  pulls 
against  him  ;  but  he  can  overcome  this.  As  he  pulLs, 
and  the  deformation  of  the  .spring  increases,  the  resisting 
force  goes  on  increasing.  At  length  the  resisting  counter- 
force  becomes  equal  to  the  task  of  preventing  him  from 
pulling  the  spring  out  any  farther.  At  this  moment  we 
have  the  spring  pulling  the  man  and  the  man  pulling  the 
spring  ;  and  neither  of  thorn  is  then  able  to  make  the 
other  move.  The  force  exerted  by  the  man  and  the 
counter-force  exerted  by  the  spring  are  then 
in  equilibrium  ;  they  are  e(pial  and  opposite 
to  one  another. 

To  the  spring  it  does  not  matter,  nextly, 
wliether  the  stretching  force  be  exerted  by  a 
man  or  by  the  weight  of  a  sufHciently  heavy  body,  as  in 
Fig.  14  ;  and  if  a  weight  he  applied,  ns  in  the"  figure, 
such  as  will  stretch  the  spring  to  the  same  extent  as 
the  man  had  done,  we  at  once  find  the  value  of  the  Force 
exerted  by  the  man. 

For  example,  let  the  weight  rcc[inred  to  i)roduce  an  eipial 
extension  of  the  spring  bo  the  weight  of  80  kgr.s.,  or  80,000 
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grammes;  then  the  man's  force  was  80,000  x  981  =  78,480,000 
dynes.  Conversely,  if  that  man  apply  this  maximuni  force  of 
his  to  the  task  of  pulling  np  heavy  masses  by  means  of  a  eonl 
slung  over  a  pulley,  sup[iorted  by  any  convenient  means,  he  can 
only  lift  80  kgrs.  off  the  ground  ;  and  the  weight  of  a  mass  of 
80  kgrs.  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  hand  the  counter- 
force  of  the  spring  at  the  fullest  extension  of  it  which  the  man 
can  compass,  are  equivalent  and  equal. 

"We  may  therefore  measure  Forces  by  finding  the 
deformations  whicli  they  can  produce  in  springs,  and 
then  ascertaining  what  weights  are  required  iu  order  to 
produce  the  same  deformations. 

For  example,  in  estimating  the  power  of  grasp  of  the  hand 
in  the  diagnosis  of  nervous  diseases,  such  as  partial  or  general 
paralysis,  an  instrument  called  a  dynamometer  is  used,  in 
which  the  hand  is  set  to  squeeze  a  Sjiring  out  of  shape  :  the 
deformed  spring  actuates  a  [lointor  which  points  to  a  certain 
figure  on  a  scale  ;  and  the  scale  is  graduated  in  terms  of  the 
dffferent  weights  which,  acting  upon  the  same  spring,  will  pro- 
duce the  same  deformations  of  that  spring.  The  same  principle 
is  applied  in  the  common  spring  balance,  in  which  known 
weights  jiroduce  known  deformations  ;  and  the  weight  of  a  given 
body  or  the  value  of  any  given  pull  may  thus  be  read  ofi'  on  a 
scale  attached  to  the  instrument. 

A  stretched  spring  is  in  a  condition  of  stress  :  it 
pulls  upon  both  its  ends  equally  and  oppositelj^ 

A  compressed  sjDring,  again,  is  iu  a  condition  of  stress  : 
it  pushes  both  its  ends  apart,  equally  and  oppositely. 

In  every  case  where  Force  is  exerted  there  is  a  con- 
dition of  Stress  :  for  wherever  an  object  A  is  pressed  or 
pulled  towards  or  from  or  attracted  towards  or  repelled 
from  an  object  B,  the  object  B  is  equally  pressed  or  pulled 
towards  or  from  or  attracted  towards  or  repelled  from  the 
object  A.  As  Sir  Isaac  Newton  put  it :  "  To  every  action 
{i.e.  to  every  Force)  there  is  always  an  equal  and  contrary 
Beactiou  ;  or  the  mutual  actions  {i.e.  forces)  of  any  two 
bodies  are  always  equal  and  oppositely  directed."  The 
force  acting  np(ur  A  and  the  opposite  force  acting  on 
B  are  equal ;  but  if  the  jMasses  of  A  and  B  be  not  eqiuil 
the  respective  Accelerations  of  the  two  bodies  towards  one 
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another  will  not  be  equal  ;  for  it  is,  in  regard  to  eacli  of 
the  objects  A  and  B,  the  Force,  that  is  the  iwoduct  of  the 
Mass  into  the  Acceleration,  which  is  tlie  same  in  both. 

If  a  light  and  a  heavj^  ball  be  connected  by  an  indiarubber 
cord,  and  if  they  be  pulled  apart  and  let  go  simultaneously,  each 
will  move  towards  the  other,  but  the  heavier  one  will  move 
more  slowly. 

When  a  shot  is  fired  from  a  gun,  if  the  gun  be  free  to  move, 
the  shot  moves  forwards  and  the  gun  moves  slowly  backwards. 
If  the  bullet  and  the  gun  had  been  of  equal  weight,  they  would 
liave  flown  apart  with  equal  velocities  ;  and,  short  of  this,  the 
heavier  the  bullet  the  greater  is  the  tendency  for  the  gun  to  tly 
backwards  upon  discharge. 

The  earth  attracts  the  moon  and  the  moon  equally  attracts 
the  earth  :  but  the  moon,  being  the  ligliter  of  the  two.  has 
more  acceleration  towards  the  earth  than  the  earth  has 
towards  it. 

Wlien  a  stone  is  thrown  upwards  from  the  earth,  the  earth 
is  equally  thrown  downwards  :  but  the  earth  is  so  much  larger 
than  the  stone  that  its  downward  movement  is  inappreciably 
small.  Similarly  a  man  pushes  the  earth  down  at  every  step  : 
Archimedes  needed  no  lever  to  move  the  Earth.  If  the  earth 
be  soft  locally,  the  pedestrian's  foot  is  driven  into  it  as  it 
yields  ;  and  in  boggy  soil  every  effort  causes  him  to  sink  more 
deeply. 

When  a  horse  is  inexperienced  he  may  be  found  trying  to 
pull  a  lieavy  tramcar  suddenly  forward  with  a  jerk  ;  but  as  the 
traces  tighten,  he  is  jerked  backwards  as  much  as  the  car  is 
jerked  forward,  and  with  a  greater  acceleration  on  account  of 
ins  smaller  weight.  When  a  locomotive  is  suddenly  started 
with  a  heavy  train  the  wheels  may  go  round  uselessly  ;  the 
reaction  of  tlie  train  is  equivalent  to  a  backward  pull  upon  the 
locomotive,  considered  as  already  in  motion. 

Pressure. — If  we  rest  a  heavy  body  on  a  surface  it 
produces  Pressure,  which  is  equal  to  its  own  Weight  in 
d^-nes  :  and  pressure  produced  by  any  cause  may  be 
measured  in  dynes,  by  comparison  witli  the  Weiglits 
wiiich  can  produce  the  same  elfect.  Such  pressure  is  a 
Total  Pressure,  and  does  not  depend  on  tlie  area  of  the 
body  pres.sed  upon  ;  ljut  Pressure  is  afso  often  specified  as 
an  Intensity  of  Pressure,  or  a  Pi'essur(!  of  so  many  dynes 
pel'  s(|.  rill,  of  Area. 
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The  distinction  between  a  Total  Pressure  and  a  Pressure  pei 
em  of  Area  is  a  matter  of  importance.    Cutting  mstm- 
ments  such  as  knives,  chisels,  or  scissors,  are  instruments 
wi^h  a  V  T  estricted  area  or  areas,  through  which  the  pressu,^ 
of  the  hand  may  be  exerted  :  and  when  we  "sharpen    a  knife 
1  cUmSh  the'^area  of  its  edge.    The  cutting  power  of  a  kniR. 
depends  directly  on  the  pressure  per  sq.  cm.,  which  may 
become  extremely  great  when  the  knife  is  extremely  sharp  A 
Sow  on  the  skull  l3y  a  round  stone  may  subject  the  scalp  to 
SesTure  over  a  very  small  surface,  and  cause  it  to  give  way 
i  mo  t  as  1  it  had  been  cut  mth  a  knife.    A  person  finding 
himse  f  straying  into  a  quicksand  or  into  boggy  soil  should 
tCrh  n  elf  down  horizontally  and  creep  back  into  safety 
for  he  is   ot  so  likely  to  sink  when  he  lies  on  a  broad  surface 
Vs  when  his  weight  is  concentrated  upon  the  narrow  surface 

P        01  i  xic  ,  triangular  section,  so  that  it 

IS  greater  il  the  neecue  na  s  ,^^^.^^3 

be  <'reat:  whence  bedsores,  etc.,  and  ^'le  Jiecessic) 

pressure  over  the  whole  area  of  support. 

Tension.-If  we  hang  a  mass  ra  grammes  on  a  ^vive 
we  cause  a  Pull  or  Tension  in  that  ^vu■e  e-iual  to  the 
WeiSrof  the  suspended  mass,  that  is  981  ^d.mes.  Jen- 
Pommvi«ou  it  is  often   convenient   to  find  the  cross 
S  La  of  the  wire,  aiid  to  state  tl^  tensi^J^ 
traction"  of  so  many  dynes  per  scp  cm.  ot  cross 


a  " 


sectional  Area. 

Thus  if  we  hang  50  grammes  upon 
has  an  area  of    ,W  »!•  cm-,  H",  ,Qo,-'n^i00)  =  400r)000  dynes  per 
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tliimiest,  tliere  the  tension  per  sq.  cm.  of  cross-sectional  area  is 
fCrcateat  ;  and  there,  at  the  thinnest  ]iart,  the  cord  has  most 
tendency  to  give  way  and  snap. 

Centrifugal  Force. — Suppose  a  stone  to  be  whirled 
nnmd,  like  a  slingstone,  by  means  of  a  string,  but  in  a 
perfectly  circular  path.  The  acceleration  towards  the 
Centre  is  (p.  12)  equal  to  v^-jr,  the  square  of  the  velocity 
divided  by  the  radius  :  the  force  acting  upon  the  stone, 
to  make  it  travel  in  the  Circle  and  not  escape  along  some 
Tangent,  is  ■mv-jr  dynes,  where  tn  is  the  mass  of  the  stone, 
in  grammes.  In  the  case  of  the  slingstone  this  force  is 
exerted  by  means  of  the  tension  of  the  string  :  and  if 
t!ie  Velocity  exceed  a  certain  limit,  this  tension  will 
l)ecome  too  great,  and  the  string  will  snap.  The  stone 
will  then  tiy  off  at  a  tangent. 

A  fly  will  be  luirled  ofl'  a  rapidly  rotating  wheel,  for  it  cannot 
adhere  firmly  enough  to  the  rim  by  means  of  its  feet.  The 
cohesioii  of  a  rapidly  rotating  wheel  may  fail,  and  the  wheel 
fall  to  pieces,  each  of  which  flies  off  at  a  tangent.  If  the  earth 
rotated  seventeen  times  as  fast  as  it  does,  "loose  objects  would 
ily  oft'  its  surface  at  the  Equator  :  their  weight  would  then  fail 
to  hold  them  down.  Railway  trains  tend  to  fly  the  track  as 
they  come  rapidly  round  curves,  and  to  ruu  ofl'  at  a  tangent : 
the  pressure  of  the  flange  on  the  outer  rail  prevents  this. 

A  drop  of  oil,  rotated,  spreads  out  into  a  flattened  spheroid  ; 
and  for  the  same  reason  the  earth  is  itself  an  oblate  spheroid,' 
its  Polar  axis  being  the  shortest.  In  the  trundling  of  a  wet 
mop  the  drops  fly  off.  If  a  man  were  placed  on  a  revolving 
table,  with  his  feet  towards  the  centre,  the  blood  in  his  body 
would  be  impelled  towards  his  head  ;  and  this  has  actually  beeii 
proposeil  as  treatment  for  aiiremia  of  the  brain. 

AVhen  light  and  heavy  particles  are  mixed  and  whirled  th(> 
heavier  fly  outwards  :  thus  milk  is  separate<l  by  a  "  centrifugal 
machine"  from  cream,  or  blood  corpuscles  from  blood  plasma 

Phe  circus  rtder  stands  on  horse-back  slanting  inwnrds 
Hisowii  weiglit  tends  to  make  him  fall  inwards:  ceutrifiu'ai 
loree  tends  to  throw  him  off  on  the  other  .side:  his  actnal 
position  IS  one  of  e(|uilil,rium  between  these  two  tendencies. 

Resolution  of  a  Force.— "Where  a  force  acts  iu  a 
particular  direction,  the  motion  or  pressure  or  tension 
I'rodueed  ill  anoUier  direction  is  ascertained  by  "ivsol  vim--" 
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the  force  in  tlie  direction  in  wliicli  that  motion  or 
IDressure  or  tension  is  to  be  ascertained  or  measured. 

For  example,  if  the  body  is  thrown  forward  and  upward  in 
walking,  the  forward  and  the  upward  components  of  the  force 
may  be  considered  separately  :  the  former  gives  the 
7|C  body  a  forward  motion  ;  tlie  latter  acts  as  if  it  were  a 
single  force  lifting  the  body  against  its  own  weight. 
Wl^en  a  child's  head  is  being  delivered  by  midwifery 


}/- — 'd  forceps,  the  pull  on  the  head  by  means  of  the  forceps 
Fig.  15.  is  inclined  at  some  29°  to  the  maternal  passages,  and 
tlie  eflective  component  along  these  passages  is  less 
than  the  pull  exerted  by  the  accoucheur.  At  the  same  time 
the  other  component  is  one  at  right  angles  to  the  walls  of  the 
maternal  passages,  and  induces  a  detrimental  pressure.  On 
the  principle  that  two  sides  of  a  triangle  are  greater 
than  the  third  .side,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  resultant  ^/ 
components,  if  added  together,  would  seem  to  be  greater 
than  the  force  applied  ;  but  it  is  not  a  legitimate  mathe- 
matical operation  so  to  add  them  together,  for  forces  in  Fig.  iii. 
diflerent  directions  cannot  be  added.  They  may,  how- 
ever, be  compounded.  For  example,  the  two  forces  AB,  AD  of 
Fig.  15  may  be  compounded  into  their  resultant,  represented  by 
the  diagonal  AC. 

Work. — This  is  the  product  of  the  force  acting  or 
overcome  into  the  space  through  which  it  acts  or  is 
overcome.  The  C.G.S.  unit  of  work  is  the  Erg  =  one 
dyne  x  one  centimetre. 

Examples.— {I)  The  mean  pressure  of  steam  on  the  piston  in 
a  steam-engine  is,  say,  equal  to  the  Weight  of  1000  grm.  per  sq. 
cm  •  tlie  area  of  the  piston  is,  say,  480  sq.  cm. ;  the  stroke  of  tlie 
piston  is,  say,  60  cm.  What  is  the  Work  done  at  each  stroke  ? 
It  is  the  product  of  the  whole  mean  force  or  pressure,  [(1000  x 
981)  X  480]  dynes,  into  the  stroke  (iO  cm.:  it  is  thereiorc 
(1000  X  981  X  480)  x  00  =  28,252,800000  ergs. 

(2)  Let  a  man  whose  weiglit  is  72  kilogr.  (say  11  st.  4A  Ihs.  ), 
and  who  presents  an  area  of  say  4500  sq.  cm.  to  the  wind, 
make  his  way  through  1-6  kilom.  (  =  1  mile  near  y)  again.st  a 
storm  which  produces  a  mean  pressure  equal  to  the  weight  oi 
25  Kins,  per  sq.  cm.  (  =  about  51-2  Ib.s.  ])er  square  ft.):  what 
work  must  he  do  against  the  wind  >.  The  Pressure  is  2n  x  981  v 
4500)  dvnes  ;  it  is  overcome  through  11)0000  cm.  :  the  AN  ork 
done  is  "(25  x  981  x  4.500  x  1 GOOOO)  =  17058,000,000000  erg.s. 
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(3)  To  what  Height  would  the  sanle  work  have  Ijftocl  him 
vertically  ?  In  that  case  the  Force  resisted  would  have  been  his 
AVeight,  (72,000  x  981)  dynes.  The  Height  =  tlie  Work-hthc 
Force  resisted  = '  Vw|f:"ff„"l&r-"  ^ 250000  cm.  =2500  metres  = 
8202  ft.  From  this  we  see  how  unexpectedly  great  an  elTort  it 
is  to  battle  against  heavy  wind. 

(4)  If  the  mean  or  average  force  rerjuired  to  pull  a  vehicle 
along  a  rough  road  be  equal  to  the  weight  of  50  kgr.  when 
there  are  no  elastic  springs  between  the  draught  animal  and  tlie 
vehicle,  and  of  40  kgr.  when  there  are,  what  is  the  ratio  between 
the  amounts  of  Work  which  must  be  done  in  pulling  the 
vehicle  a  given  distance  in  the  two  cases  ?  Here  the  space 
traversed  is  the  same  in  both  cases,  and  the  work  is  propor- 
tional to  the  mean  forces  directly  :  that  is,  it  differs  in  the  two 
cases  in  the  ratio  50  :  40. 

English  engineers  usually  measure  Work  in  foot- 
pounds. This  is  again  the  product  of  the  Space 
traversed  (feet)  into  the  Force  acting  (pounds)  ;  but  the 
Force  acting  is  measured  as  so  many  units  of  Weight. 

On  this  method  a  Force  equal  to  the  Weight  of  10  lbs.  is 
called  a  force  of  10  lbs.  This  would  be  satisfactory  were  it  not 
that  the  weight  of  a  lb. -mass  is  a  bad  unit  of  Force,  for  it  is  not 
constant  from  place  to  place  ;  but  the  error  is  barely  over  I, 
per  cent  over  the  earth's  surface. 

Example. — The  mean  pressure  of  steam  on  the  piston  in  a 
steam-engine  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  .say  30  lbs.  per  sq. 
inch  :  the  area  of  the  piston  is  say  30  sq.  inches  ;  the  stroke 
of  the  piston  is  say  16  inches.  What  is  the  Work  done  at  ea-ch 
stroke  ?  It  is  the  product  of  the  whole  pres.sure  (e(|ual  to  the 
weight  of  30  x  30  =  900  lbs.)  into  1|L  feet ;  it  is  therefore  900  x 
1J  =  1200  foot-pounds. 

When  tiie  acceleration  of  gravity  is  981  cm.-per-sec.  per 
second,  one  foot-pound  =  13,562,691  ergs. 

The  maxinuun  work  that  muscle  [I.e.  frog-muscle)  appears 
able  to  do  at  each  contraction  is  such  as  would  raise  its  own  mass 
400  cm,  J  that  is,  400  x  981  =  392400  ergs  j^er  gramme  ol'  muscle. 

The  circumstance  that  the  Work  done  is  erpial  to  the 
product  of  the  Force  into  the  Space  traversed  enables  us, 
in  many  cases,  knowing  the  AVork  done  and  the  Space 
traversed,  to  measure  the  force  acting.  The  work 
which  we  can  make  any  mechanical  contrivance  do  is 
never  greater  than  the  work  which  i.s  expended  upon 
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it ;  and  if  any  contrivance  he  so  made  as  to  enable  us  to 
get  a  given  amount  of  Work  done  by  a  longer  aud  less 
direct  path,  we  lind  it  easier  to  do  that  work,  for  tlie 
force  along  the  longer  path  is  less  in  jn'oportion  to  the 
increased  length  of  path. 

In  uu  Inclined  Plane,  suppose  a  lieavy  body  is  pushed 
up  from  A  to  B,  wliere  Al>  =  t51  cm.,  so  as  to  make  it  gain 
vertical  height  equal  to  CB  =  11  em.  ;  the  Work 
done  (apart  from  friction)  =  Weight  of  the  body 
X  11  em.  But  this  has  been  effected  by  exert- 
ing a  force  less  tlian  the  Weight,  through  a 
greater  distance  AB  ;  the  Force  exerted  up  the 
slope  is  therefore  thnes  the  Weight  of  the  body  lifted :  in 
the  instance  supposed,  it  is  to  the  Weight  of  the  body  lifted  as 

11:61.  ,^  ,  •  .1 

If  the  force  applied  be  kejit  parallel  to  AC,  on  reachmg  the 
top  the  liorizontal  force  will  have  been  kept  up  tlirough  a 
horizontal  distance  AC  (  =  60  cm.);  the  force  exerted  hori- 
zontally is  thoi'efore  smaller  than  the  Weight  of  the  body,  ui 
the  ratio  11  : 60.  ,      ,     ,         ,  , 

If  the  inclined  plane  be  pushed  under  the  heavy  body,  a 
movement  of  the  wedge  horizontally  through,  say  6  cm.  would 
correspond  to  an  upward  movement  of  the  heavy  body  througli 
1-1  cm  •  and  the  Force  necessary  to  accomplish  this  would  be 
U  the  Weirdit  of  the  heavy  body.  This  is  the  principle  of  the 
wedge  In  practice  more  work  than  this  would  have  to  be 
done  on  account  of  friction  ;  but  friction  is  useful  in  respect 
that  it  prevents  the  wedge  from  .slipping  back. 

The  thread  of  a  screw  corresponds,  as  may  be  seen  in  any 
specimen,  to  a  narrow  inclined  plane  wrapped  round  a  cylinder 
In  a  copying-press,  say  of  arms  12  inches  each,  screw  1.  mcli 
tliick  with  threads  i  inch  apart,  when  either  hand  moves 
throucrh  1  inch  the  point  of  the  screw  moves  inch  :  hence 
the  Force  which  can  be  exerted  by  such  a  screw-press  is  _b4b 
times  that  which  can  be  directly  applied  by  the  hands.  1  his  is 
applied  in  table -clips,  iu  presses  for  separating  muscle 
juice  from  muscle,  in  clipping  the  points  of  forceps,  etc. 

The  Screw  is  also  used  as  a  means  of  measuring  small 
thicknesses.  For  example,  in  measming  the  thickness  ot  a 
microscopic  cover-glass,  the  cover-glass  is  g':««P'"'\'\V  '  ^ 
separable  steel  jaws  whose  mutual  position  is  contro  led  bj  a 
se  w  If  flic  ^^'r^v  I'ave  20  threads  to  the  inch  each  turn  ot 
the  screw  will  separate  the  laws  through  „V  "'^l'  ;  '"'^^  ^^'^ 
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scvow-heail  (which  is  mmle  of  sufliciciit  size  and  is  gradnatod) 
luive  to  bo  turned  back  tlirough  say  65"  in  onler  to  enable  the 
eover-Hass  to  be  grasped  between  the  movable  jaws,  tlie  thick- 
ness oi  the  cover-glass  is  x  =  0 '009  inch.  When  the 
serew-head  is  turned  through  equal  angles  {r.cj.  when  succes- 
sively e(|ual  numbers  of  teeth  on  a  milled  head  arc  caught  by  a 
pawl  and  ratchet  and  arm)  we  have  equal  amounts  of  travel  of 
the  screw  in  its  nut ;  and  this  is  applied  in  the  Microtome,  an 
instrument  for  cutting  successive  very  thin  slices  of  tissue  (as 
thin  as  loijuo  inch)  for  microscopic  examination  ;  and  in  the 
Dividing  Engine,  which  makes  marks  at  equal  distances  apart 
upon  a  scale  or  tube  which  it  may  be  desired  to  graduate,  as  in 
tlie  ordinary  thermometer.  The  jiushing  in  of  a  wedge  to  a 
greater  or  loss  extent  in  some  fine  adjustments  of  microscopes, 
etc.,  essentially  depends  on  the  same  principle.  A  vernier  may 
be  used  at  the  edge  of  a  large  graduated  screw-liead  in  order  to 
ascertain  precisely  wdiat  the  rotation  of  the  screw-  is. 

In  the  Differential  Screw  (Fig.  18)  we  have  two  screws  of 
different  pitches  cut  on  the  same  rod.  A  is  a  milled  head :  B 
is  a  fixed  nut  :  C  is  a  movable  nut  kept  apart 
from  a  fixed  base  E  by  the  springs  D,  and  pre- 
vented from  rotating.  Let  the  upper  part  of 
the  screw  have  10  turns  to  the  inch  and  the 
lower  part  12  turns.  Let  the  milled  head  be 
turned,  so  as  to  lower  the  screw  as  a  whole, 
through  one  complete  turn  ;  the  screw  as  a 
whole  descends  -^V  inch,  and  tends  to  carry  C 
down  through  that  distance.  But  C,  being 
pushed  upwards  by  the  springs,  and  not  being 
able  to  rotate,  tends  to  travel  upwards  as 
against  the  descending  .screw  :  it  can  only  do  this,  however, 
through  -/j  inch.  Ou  the  whole,  therefore,  C  is  carried  down- 
wards iV  ^ndi  less  V-j  inch  =  VTr  inch  for  each  complete 
turn  of  the  milled  head.  This  construction,  which 
is  sometimes  used  in  microscope  adjustments,  enables 
relatively  coarse  and  strong  screw-threads  to  be  used 
for  delicate  work. 

Li  Pulleys  there  are  many  varieties  of  form  ;  but 
in  all  cases  we  may  ascertain  the  ratio  between  the 
Force  applied  by  the  o]ierator  and  the  force  trans- 
mitted by  tlie  machine,  liy  rnnling  the  ratio  between 
the  Space  traversed  by  the  haiul  at  A  and  the  space 
traver.sed  by  the  ]iulling  hook  or  ring  attached  to 
the  ])ulley  at  B.  If  li  move  upwards  through  1  inch 
when  the  liand  pulls  A  downwards  thrcnigh  8  inches,  B  is 
pulleil  up  wit1i  a  force  S  times  that  applied  to  A. 
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In  the  Knee  the  same  principle  is  applied.    When  the  rod 
AB,  jointed  at  0,  and  sliding  between  guides  at  A  and  V>,  Las 
its  joint  0  pressed  in,  so  as  to  straighten  the  rod 
or  knee  AB,  a  considerable  movement  of  0  cor- 
/   i  j\_  responds  to  a  very  small  movement  of  A  and  B. 
A       I       B    This  is  utilised  in  some  copying-jiresses,  rail- 
I  way -ticket  endorsing  machines,  etc.    On  the 

Fig.  -20.        same  principle  the  pull  on  the  walls  is  great  and 
the  tension  of  the  wire  considerable  when  an 
overhung  telephone  wire  is  swung  by  the  wind. 

Another  form  of  pres.sing  apparatus  is  that  of  Fig.  21.  OA 
is  a  lever  jointed  at  0  ;  the  lower  part  is  fashioned  .so  that  the 
plate  BC  is  pressed  farther  down  the  farther  A  is  pushed  over, 
for  the  radii  of  the  curve  at  the  bottom  of  the 
lever,  round  the  point  0,  increase  steadily  from 
point  to  point.  A  contrivance  with  varying 
radii  is  called  a  cam.  As  before,  the  ratio 
between  the  movement  of  the  hand  at  A  and 
that  of  the  plate  BC  gives  the  mechanical 
advantage  of  the  device. 

In  many  surgical  instruments  the  same  prin- 
ciple is  illustrated.  In  all  cases  the  mechanical  advantage 
is  the  ratio  between  the  travel  of  the  hand  and  the  travel  ot 
the  ultimate  moving  part  of  the  ajiparatus.  For  example,  ni 
bone  pliers,  if  the  hand  contract  through  3  inches,  while  the 
blades  move  through  4  inch,  the  mechanical  advantage  is 
=  6  Wliere  scissors'  present  a  form  like  that  of  Fig.  22,  we 
have  only  to  look  at  the  small  terminal  blades 
and  compare  their  relative  movement  with 
that  between  the  thumb-ring  and  finger-ring 
A  and  B.  "We  need  not  concern  ourselves 
Fig  -79  with  the  intermediate  linkage.    In  mouth- 

stretchers  the  blades  A  and  B  are  moved 
asunder  by  pushing  up  a  plate  C,  which  is  propelled  by  a  screw 
D  :  the  screw  exerts  a  great  pressure  upon  the  plate  0  ;  but  tiie. 
small  movement  of  C  as  compared  with  the  move- 
ments of  A  and  B  causes  the  mechanical  advantage 
of  the  screw  largely  to  disappear,  so  that  the  instru- 
ment is  not  as  formidable  as  it  looks.  In  dis- 
secting forceps  the  point  of  the  blade  moves 
more  than  the  fingers  do,  and  the  grip  on  the  strnc-  _ 
tures  seized  is  relatively  lax  ;  while  with  forceps  ol  ,,-ig.  2;-i. 
the  ordinary  kind,  the  grip  by  the  short  arms  is 
firmer  than  the  squeeze  of  the  hands  on  the  ong  aim  -  In 
stretchers.  ,'.q.  kid-glove  stretchers,  the  short  arms  sepaiatc 
as  Uie  long  one  are  s^^ieezed  together  :  and  the  same  principles 
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appl}-.    "Where  pincers  consist  of  hooks  pulled  through  a 
tube,  when  tliey  liave  taken  hold  a  very  small  mutual  approxi- 
mation of  tlie  hooks  will  correspond  to  a  much 
greater  pull  through  the  tube  ;  and  the  transverse 
grip  of  such  appliances  is  very  firm.     Where  a  ^ 
snaring-wlre  is  pulled  through  a  tube,  the  amount    Fig.  ^4. 
by  which  the  wire  is  [luUed  through  the  tube  is 
usually  greater  than  the  distance  by  which  the  wire  cuts 
througli  the  polypus  ;  and  it  is  greatest,  and  the  appliance 
accordingly  most  effective,  when  one  of  the  two  ends  of  the  wire 
is  fixed  while  the  other  is  pulled  through. 

Activity. — The  work  done  per  second,  is  called 
the  Activity  ;  and  this  is  ecjual  to  the  iDroduct  of  the 
Force,  acting  or  overconie,  into  the  Velocity. 

Britisli  and  American  engineers  call  550  foot-pounds 
(  =  7459,480050,  or  in  round  numbers  7460,000000  ergs)  per 
second  a  Horse-Power  :  they  define  it  as  .3.3,000  foot-pounds  a 
minute.  The  chtval-haire  of  the  French  engineers  is  75  kilo- 
gramme-metres or  7357,500000  ergs  per  second.  But  a  horse 
could  not  keep  up  this  rate  of  Avorking  :  a  good  horse  can  do 
about  436  foot-pounds  per  second.  A  labourer  can  do  from 
about  8  (lifting  earth  with  a  spado)  to  about  70  (treadmill 
exercise,  lifting  his  own  weight).  But  during  a  spurt  a  man 
may  do  work  at  a  rate  far  greater  than  he  can  keep  up. 

Examples.— [l]  Let  a  man  weighing  90  kgr.  (say  14  st.  2  lbs.) 
rush  upstairs  rapidly,  at  such  a  rate  as  to  gain  height  equal  to 
90  cm.  (say  3  ft.)  jier  second  ;  what  will  be  his  Activity  ?  His 
AVeightxthe  Hciglit  gained  per  second  =  (90,000  x  981)  dynes  x 
90  cnj.  per  sec.  =  7946,100000  ergs  per  second  =  r065  ^liorse- 
power.  This  is  far  more  than  a  horse  can  keep  up,  and  is  about 
seyenty-six  times  what  a  labourer  continuously  lifting  earth 
with  a  spade  can  sustain.  The  danger  of  over-strain  to  heavy 
jieoplc  is  thus  obvious. 

(2)  In  the  railway  train  of  p.  14,  what  is  the  Activity  if  the 
unilorra  speed  l)o  36  kilometres  ]wr  hour?  This  speed  is  1000 
inn'Jnnnnn'  i'  ""''^  ''i,''  retarding  force  overcome  is,  as  we  saw, 
490,500000  dynes.    Tlie  Activity  is  the  work  done  per  second  ; 

'Trn-or,",mAL''''"'''^  Velocity,  =  490,500000  x  1000  = 

4GOoOO,000000  ergs-per-.second  =  65 "8  hor.se-i)owor.  When  the 
tmm  i)uts  on  steam  so  that  it  liegins  to  gain  speed  at  the  rat,; 
;'t  ]s_cin.-per-snc.  per  second,  the  force  exerted  by  the  en.dnc 
IS  /.o^l6b666  dynes,  and  at  lirst  the  velocity  is  still  ioOO 
cm .-per-.second  :  so  that  tiie  activity  is  at  first  757. 166, 666(;i;(i 
eigs-per-sec.  =101 -4  horsepower.    When  tl,e  speed  has  c  onu' up 
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to  54kilom.  per  hour  (  =  1500  em.-per-sec.),  the  force  exerted 
is  still  the  same,  but  the  activity  is  now  Force  x  Velocity - 
757,166666  x  1500  =  1,135750,000000  ergs -per -second  =  lu2-2 
horse-power.  When  the  engine  ceases  to  urge  the  tram  beyond 
this  speed,  and  contents  itself  with  maintaining  it,  the  retard- 
ing force  falls  back  to  490,500000  dynes,  and  the  activity  is 
now  490,500000  x  1500  =  735750,000000  ergs-per-sec.  =  98;6  h.-p. 

There  are  other  units  of  Work  and  Activity,  not  the  C.C'.h. , 
but  others,  based  on  the  so-called  Practical  System  of  Electrical 
Units.  These  are  the  Joule  =  10,000000  or  10^  ergs,  and  the 
Watt  =  10"  ergs-per-second.  Oue  British  horse-power  is  thus 
equal  to  746  Watts  nearly. 

Energy.— Work  done  in  lifting  a  body  can  be  restored 
on  letting  the  body  down  again  through  suitable  mechan- 
ism •  the  body  lifted  possesses,  in  its  elevated  position,  a 
Btored-up  Power  of  doing  Work.  This  power  of 
doing  work  is  called  Energy.  Again,  a  riHe-bullet,  if  it 
be  caught  by  appropriate  mechanism,  has,  m  virtue  of 
its  motion,  a  power  of  doing  work  through  that 
mechanism;  and  it  also,  therefore,  possesses  Energy. 
Energy  of  the  former  type,  stored-up  Energy,  associated 
with  Displacement,  is  called  Potential  Energy  ;  energy 
of  the  latter  type.  Energy  associated  with  Motion,  is 
called  Kinetic  Energy.  -n  .  i 

A  body  or  a  system  of  bodies  possessing  Potential 
Energy  is  in  a  condition  of  stress  :  work  must  be 
done  upon  it  in  order  to  give  it  this  condition  of  stress  ; 
when  so  stressed  a  body  continuously  tends  to  move 
—or  the  component  parts  of  a  system  of  bodies  always 
tend  to  move-so  as  to  get  rid  of  the  potentia  energy  in 
the  shortest  time  and  by  the  shortest  path.    Thus  a  body 
on  a  height  always  tends  to  fall,  vertically  it  it  can  The 
Potential  Energy  which  a  body  placed  at  ^  beigbt  gn  es 
up  when  it  tails  to  a  lower  position  is  exactly  equal  to 
the  Work  which  would  have  to  be  done  in  order  to 
raise  it  from  the  lower  position  to  the  higher. 

E.an.ple.-A  rock  wcnghing  ^^<^<^ ^^^S-^l'^^^a 
what  Potential  Energy  does  it  sacrifice?    Has  is  the  \N  ei„n 
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(  =  (1000,000  X  081)  (lyuus)  x  the  Hcudit  (  ^  10000  cm.)  = 
9,810000,000000  ergs. 

On  a  smaller  scale,  llie  molecules  or  juuticles  ol  a 
body  may  have  work  done  on  them  in  order  to  effect 
relative  displacement  of  them,  and  may  tend  in  an 
analogous  way  to  restore  tliat  work  at  the  Jirst  opijortunity, 
and  resume  their  former  relation  to  one  anothei'. 

A  coiled  or  stretclied  spring,  a  (iiiaiitity  of  compressed  aii- 
ill  an  air  gun,  the  bent  bow  of  an  archei',  all  possess  Potential 
Energy  and  can  do  "Work. 

The  Kinetic  Energy  of  a  moving  Ijody  is  (in  ergs) 
equal  to  hnv-,  where  m  is  the  Mass  (in  grammes),  and  v 
is  the  Velocity  (in  cms.-per-second). 

Example— U  a.  rock  weighing  1000  kilogrs.,  falling  freely 
Ironi  a  height,  reach  the  ground  with  a  velocity  of  4429  cms.- 
per-second,  what  is  its  Kinetic  Energy  just  befoi  'e  touchint' 
ground?     It  is  =  A  x  1000000    grannnes  x  (4429)2  = 

9,810000,000000  ergs.  " 

Since  the  Kinetic  Energy  depends  on  the  square  of  the 
\  elocity,  a  projectile  moving  with  doubled  velocity  can  bury 
itselt  four  times  as  deeply  in  earth  as  one  of  the  same  weicdit 
moving  with  single  velocity  :  it  then  does  four  times  the  Work. 

Kinetic  Energy  depends  only  on  the  actual  Velocity,  and  on 
the  ]\ra.ss  :  and  it  does  not  depend  on  gravitatiou  or  on  the 
direction  of  uiotion. 

The  Kinetic  Energy  which  a  falling  Ijody  acquires 
through  falling  down  is  equal  to  the  Potential  Energy 
which  it  sacrifices  during  its  fall  ;  so  that  the  energy  is 
not  lost  or  destroyed  ;  it  has  only  changed  its  form 
and  become  kinetic  instead  of  potential. 

Exa;mplc.~^\n  order  that  an  object  may,  on  /allintr  frcelv 
acquire  a  ve  ocity  of  4429  cm.-pei-sec,  it  must  (by  equation  3 
ol  p.  11)  fall  tlirough  a  lieight  of  10000  cm.  This  connects  tlic 
last  two  examples,  and  slujws  that  thoy  refer  to  the  same  falling 
rock,  and  that  the  jmtential  emu'gy  at  the  height  is  e.iual  to 
the  kinetic  at  the  end  of  the  faU. 

At  each  and  every  internieiliatc  point  during  th(^  fall  of  an 
object,  the  sum  of  the  potential  energy  not  yet  lost,  and  tliat  ol 
the  kinetic  energy  already  ac(|uired,  is  e(|nal  cither  to  the 
original  potential  energy  or  to  the  liiial  kinetic  energy 
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When  the  body  strikes  the  ground  its  motion  is 
arrested  :  it  no  longer  possesses  kinetic  energy  :  but  still 
the  Energy  has  not  disappeared  :  it  has  assumed  other 
forms  •  it  has  become  converted  into  Heat,  into  the 
energy  of  a  flash  of  Light,  or  into  that  of  Sound ;  and 
the  sum  of  these  different  forms  of  energy  remains 
equal  to  the  quantity  of  Potential  Energy  sacrificed  by 
the  falling  stone. 

A  man  ascending  a  staircase  gains  potential  energy  :  Lnt  in 
his  doing  this,  his  muscles  do  work,  and  acconbng  to  Hun  I  s 
body  is  perceptibly  cooler  for  a  moment  that  is,  nntd  the 
excitement  of  the  circnlation  causes  hini  to  become  ™  ;;f  i"; 
which  occurs  almost  immediately.  When  1"=  f 
sacrifices  potential  energy,  and  according  to  Hiin  this  nas  a 
™tTble  effect  in  warming  his  body:  the  potential  energy 
lost  has  reappeared  in  the  form  of  Heat.  ,•  i  +   f  A,.- 

When  a  plant  is  shone  upon  by  the  snn,  or  the  hght  of  daj , 
it  absorbs  Energy  in  the  form  of  Light  and  Radiant  Heat  : 
art  o?  his  energy  it  expends,  by  means  of  its  ch  orophyl  ,  in 
br  .  king  up  carbonic  acid  and  forming  less  highly  oxuli  d 
substances  and  that  energy  will  be  restored  when  these  sub^ 
stances  are  ac^ain  completely  oxidised,  as  when  they  are  burned 
by  fiie  0^-  by  the  slower  process  of  oxidation  which  takes  place 
on  putrefaction,  or  within  some  animal  which  has  fed  upon  the 
plant. 

Energy  is  thus  capable  of  assuming  difl'erent  forms, 
but  it  cannot  be  destroyed  :  and  this  is  the  doctrine  of  the 
Conservation  of  Energy. 

It  may  assume,  and  always  tends  to  ^^f^'^^^J^  '' 
which  may  be  of  no  use  to  us ;  namely,  that  of  uniformly 
dLribuLd  Heat.  In  the  worknig  ot  a  st^--;|;- 
a  "reat  deal  of  the  potential  energy  M'hich  is  liberated 
when  the  particles  of  the  coal  combine  with  the  oxygen 
^f  the  airSs,  as  we  say,  wasted  and  lost,  --1- 
Heat  to  the  condenser,  by  heatnig  the  ^^^^^^l 
We  cannot  recover  that  waste  Heat  and,  as  it  w  ere  t 
lips  from  our  grasp  :  but  though  it  has  become  useless  o 
S  is  not  destroyed  ;  it  still  exists  somewdiere,  warming 
the  Universe  at  large. 
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"When  a  railway  train  has  the  brakes  pnt  on,  and  the  train 
is  being  brought  to  a  stand-still,  the  train  is  losing  its  Kinetic 
Energy  :  that  kinetic  energy  becomes  converted  into  Heat,  and 
is  presently  dissipated  as  the  brake  cools  down  :  but  the  Heat 
is  not  destroyed,  though  we  cannot  recover  it  again. 

In  every  phenomenon  with  which  we  are  acquainted 
there  is  some  transformation  of  Energy  into  this  rehatively 
useless  form ;  and  this  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Dissipation 
of  Energy. 


Rotation 


A  body  may  be  caused  to  rotate  round  a  point 
thin  its  own  substance,  as  the  bar  in  Fig. 

25  rotates  round  the  point  0  ; 


or  it  may  rotate  round  a  point 
/  \^^^'  outside  its  own  substance.  In 
a'^^a'         Fig.  26   the   rod  AB  has  moved   into  tlie 
^  position  A'B'  by  rotation  round  the  external 

'  '■     point  0,   which  is  similarly  .situated  with 
respect  to  both  AB  and  A'B'. 

More  generally,  a  body  rotates  round  some  axis,  either  pass- 
ing through  its  own  substance  or  not ;  and  rotations  may  be 
compoiinded,  as  in  the  movements  of  the  eyeball  under  the 
action  of  the  ditferent  muscles,  each  of  which  tends  to  rotate  it 
round  a  particular  axis.  If  there  be,  as  there  is  in  the  case  of 
the  eyeball,  a  single  point  through  which  all  those  axes  pass, 
that  point  is  called  the  centre  of  rotation.  The  result  of 
the  composition  of  rotations  round  diiferent  axes  is  a  single 
rotation  round  a  resultant  axis. 

The  rotational  analogue  of  Translational  Displacement 
along  a  linear  path  is  Angular  Displacement.  In 
Figs.  25  and  2G  the  rod  has  turned  thrcnigh  an  angle 
AOA',  and  this  angle  is  the  measure  of  the  Angular  Dis- 
])lacement. 

Angular  disjilacenicnts  are  measured  in  radians,  Fig.  .1.  A 
complete  rotation  round  3(i0"  is  a  rotation  through  G*28:3'2 
radians. 
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The  analogue  of  Linear  Velocity  is  Angular  Velocity, 
measured  in  radians  -  per  -  second  ;  and  the  anaLjgue  of 
Linear  Acceleration  is  Angular  Acceleration,  radians- 
per-sec.  j)er  second. 

The  rotational  analogue  of  Mass  in  translational 
kinetics  is  a  quantity  called  the  Moment  of  Inertia. 
For  a  single  particle  rotating  round  an  outside  axis 
or  centre  of  rotation,  this  is  mr'^,  where  m  is  the  Mass 
(in  grammes)  and  r  the  Distance  of  the  particle  from 
that  centre.  For  a  solid  body  it  is  the  sum  of  all 
the  {mr-)'a  of  all  the  particles  :  and  it  needs  mathematical 
calculation  to  find  what  this  sum  is  in  particular  cases. 
But  this  sum  is  always  definite,  whatever  the  form  of 
tlie  body  and  wherevei-  the  axis  of  rotation  may  be. 

Suppose  we  took  a  given  mass,  say  a  disc,  and  spread 
it  out  into  a  thinner  disc,  so  that  while  the  mass  ?/(• 
remained  the  same,  we  increased  the  average  value  of  r, 
the  distance  from  the  centre  of  rotation  :  by  doing  this 
we  would  increase  the  Moment  of  Inertia  ;  and  from  the 
rotational  point  of  view  this  would  l)e  equivalent  to 
making  it  more  massive,  through  making  it  more  un- 
wieldy, more  difficult  to  rotate. 

A  singular  example  of  this  is  furnished  by  the  raovemeuts 
of  a  cat  while  falling.  As  is  well  known,  a  cat  always  lands 
on  her  feet  if  she  have  sufficient  space  m  which  to  turn  before 
reaching  the  ground.  When  she  falls,  back  down^^rds  she 
brings  her  forepaws  close  to  her  ears  and  spreads  her  Inud  leg. 
apart:  she  thus  renders  her  hindquarters  unwieldy  :  then  slu' 
crives  her  vertebral  column  a  twist :  in  consequence  of  this,  her 
forequarters  rotate  in  one  direction  and  her  Inndquart^rs  n 
the  opposite  direction  ;  but  the  hindquarters,  being  '•elatneh 
nnwieldy,  do  not  rotate  as  much  as  the  ioi-equarters  do  and 
forepaws  are  turned  into  a  position  beneath  the  annual.  Then 
bespreads  out  her  forepaws,  thus 

nnwiehly,  whde  she  brings  her  hindquarters  together  st.etch- 
c  he r  fe.s  out  behind  her  ;  she  now  gives  her  vertebral  column 
Z^ovlZfe  twist:  the  result  is  that  while  the  now  more  un- 
w  eldy  forequarters  rotate  conq.aratively  little,  the  hmddegs 
aVe  rotated  into  position.  Now  all  the  legs  are  uud.r  the 
animal,  and  she  lands  on  her  feet. 
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The  analogue  of  Linear  Momentum  is  Angular 
Momentum,  tlie  product  of  the  moment  of  inertia  into 
tlic  angular  velocity.  This,  like  linear  momentum,  tends 
to  remain  uniform,  except  in  so  far  as  the  motion  i.s 
retarded  by  Friction. 

Hence  if  whirling  water  lie  brought  from  a  circumference 
towards  the  centre,  as  the  water  approaches  the  centre  the  radius 
diminishes,  and  therefore  tlie  Moment  of  Inertia  also  diminishes  ; 
but  since  the  Angular  Momentum  remains  the  same,  the  Angular 
Velocity  must  increase  ;  the  water  therefore  whirls  more  rapidly. 
Tins  may  be  seen  in  a  toilet  basin  while  emptying  itself  after 
the  withdrawal  of  a  central  plug. 

In   Rotational  Mechanics  the  analogue   of  Force  is 
Torque  or  Moment.    Let  the  force  F  be  ^ 
applied  at  A,  and  let  the  point  round  which  o^x'^X 
rotation  can  be  effected  be  0  ;  the  Torc[i;e  or 
Moment,  tending  to  produce  rotation  round  0,  "'■ 

is  the  product  F  x  AO,  wdiere  F  is  measured 
'\a'      in  dynes  and  AO  in  cm.  ;  i.e.,  the  Torque  = 
the  force  x  the  distance  from  the  point  of 
rotation. 

If  the  direction  FA  be  not  at  right  angles  to 
the  line  OA,  the  Torcpie  is  the  product  of  the  force 
F  into  OA',  the  shortest  distance  between  0  and  the 
line  FA  A'  (Fig.  28). 

If  the  Force  be  constant  in  direction,  this  product  will 
diminish  in  amount  as  the  body  Uinis  from  the  position  OA 
to  the  position  OE.  At  A  it  is  F  x  OA  ;  at  B  it  is  F  x  0^;  ; 
at-  C  it  is  F  X  Of  ;  at  E  it  is  nothing.  Hence,  for 
example,  the  forearm  moves  with  the  greatest 
readiness  at  the  middle  of  liexion.  In  order  to 
inaintain  a  maximum  turning  jiowcr,  the  force 
ajiiilied  must  be  kept  changing  in  direction,  so  as 
to  l)e  always  at  right  angles  to  the  bar  turned,  or 
to  tlie  shortest  line  between  the  point  moved  and 
tlie  centre  round  wliich  it  is  moved.  l.'i^r.  .j,. 

As  a  Force  is  the  product  of  the  iMass  into  the 
AiTcleration,  so  a  Torque  is  the  product  of  the  Jiomenl 
Inertia  into  the  Ani,'ular  AcccliM'aHon. 
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If  there  be  no  Translation  accompanying  the  rotation, 
the  reaction  or  pressure  at  the  point  or  hinge  0  must 
be  equal  and  opposite  to  the  force  F,  Fig. 
Ji     30,  but  it  is  not  in  the  same  straight 
F  line  with  it. 

Exmn^les. triceps  muscle  pulls  the 
olecranon  process  back  at  the  elbow-joint ;  the  weight  of  the 
head  causes  the  head  to  nod  backwards  or  forwards,  as  tlie 
case  may  be,  on  a  transverse  axis  at  the  occipito-atlautoid  jomt. 

Two  equal  and  parallel  oppositely-directed  forces,  not 
in  the  same  line,  form  a  couple,  as  in  Fig.  30.  The 
torque  of  a  couple  is  tlie  vrmlud  of  either  Force  F 
(in  dynes)  into  the  Distance  AO  (in  cms.)  between  the 
points  of  application  of  the  two  Forces  which  make  up  the 
Couple. 

This  Torque  is  the  same  round  whatever  point  it  may  be 
taken  •  but  the  Moment  of  Inertia  of  the  body  acted  upon  is 
not  he  same  with  regard  to  all  axes  of  rotation  ;  therefoi-e 
the  other  term  of  the  product  which  measures  the  To  que 
namely,  the  Angular  Acceleration,  is  not  the  same  when  the 
bodV  i  pivoted"  on  different  points.  The  least  moment  of 
inertia,  the  least  unwieldiness,  is  that  round  the  centre  of 
mass  and  a  body  acted  upon  by  a  couple  tends  to  -t^te  o 
its  own  accord,  round  its  centre  of  mass.  But  lound  that 
centxrof  mass  t  tends  of  its  own  accord,  once  it  is  set  a-sp,n. 

r  to  rotate  round  the  particular  axis  which  presents  the 
2  eatest  um  ld^^  so  to  send  the  bulk  of  the  mass  out  to 
f^e  greatest  distance 'possible.  Thus  the  earth  routes  romid 
its  shortest  axis. 

To  produce  rotation  a  couple  is  necessary  ;  but  one  of 
the  terms  of  the  couple  may  be  the  Eeac-  ^ 

tion  or  Pressure  on  the  hinge  or  axis  ot   .  2f     s  ^ 

rotation.     To  prevent  rotation  a  seconei    I  |f 

Couple  is  necessary.     In  the  lever  of  UJ  - 

the  first  order,  Fig.  31,  a  weight  12  at 

A  tends  to  produce  rotation  round  the 

fulcrum  atV;   the  Couple  consists  o    the  ownwa 

Weight  1-2  at  A  aud  the  upward  Resistance,  12,  ot  the 
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fiilcruiii  at  F.  Opposed  to  tliis  is  another  Couple,  4 
at  B  and  4  at  the  fnlcruin.  Together,  the  upvvaiil 
reaction  of  tlie  fulcrum  is  16,  and  the  Pressure  upon 
the  fulcrum  is  16.  If  the  moments  of  the  two 
couples,  the  opposed  Torques,  be  numerically  equal 
there  will  be  no  rotation :  the  lever  is  balanced  when 
A  F  :  B  F  :  :  4  :  1 2,  so  that  the  product  1 2  x  AF  =  the  pro- 
duct 4  X  BF. 

If  we  invert  the  figure  and  suppose  a  heavy  mass,  say  16 
kgr.,  at  F  to  be  borne  on  a  stick  by  two  porters  at  A 'and 
1..  we  see  that  the  porter  at  A  has  to  carry  12  kor.  wliilo  tlie 
porter  at  R  has  to  bear  tlie  weight  of  only  t'kgr.  ' 

men  the  Forces  applied  and  the  Lengths  of  the  arms 
are  adjusted  so  that  the  Moments  round  F  are  equal 
the  lever  is  balanced.  Any  excess  in  either  of  the 
forces  applied  will  then  overcome  the  other  force  applied. 
When  movement  occurs,  the  work  done  by  the  one 
weight  in  descending  is  equal  to  that  done  in  pullina  un 
the  weight  lifted.  "  ^ 

The  common  balance  is  a  lever  of  the  order  just 
described.  It  lies  even  when  the  Moments  on  both  sides 
of  the  suspension  are  the  same.  For  this,  if  the  effective 
arms  be  equal,  the  Masses  counterpoised  must  be  equal 
If  they  be  not,  the  apparent  weight  of  the  body  weighed 
will  be  erroneous. 

.Z*";,.^'^™?'®'  ^'^^  '^'''^        -I''™      20  cm.  in  hncrth  and  the 
other  20-1  cm.    If  20  grannnes  be  put  at  tlie  end  o!  th  20  cm 

m  the  other  arm,  the  mass  put  in  tlie  scab-  will  hi  iif<'  -  ig-o 
gi-ainmes.  -ji^^  x  —  i»  a 

The  Principle  of  Moments  is  illustrated  by  several  forms  of 
Levers,  which  are  classilied  in  three  orders  ■ 

overcome"'"?'  ^'^T"'"  "^^'^'''^  ■'^"^^  ^'''^  Resistance 

overcome.    A  crowbar,  a  handspike,  ordinary  pliers  or  forcens 

' '     ' ^^^^^ 

II.  Resistance  between  Fulcrum  and  Force  :  nutcrackers  oar 
of  a  boat  (u-ater  ,,ractically  lixe.l  while  11,,.  l,oat  is  ,  X  a Ion  ' 
claw-hannnor  used  for  extracting  nails,  wl     "  '  ^>""h\ 


liarrow. 
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III  Force  between  Fiilonim  and  Resistance  :  dissecting 
forceps  sugar-tongs,  coal-tongs,  the  bones  of  the  body,  f  he 
aasc  e.;  mnst  act  on  a  point  of  the  bone  fairly  near  he  jomt 
Z  the?  wonld  not  pick  within  the  skin  :  and  they  have 
accord  mdy  to  exert  a  greater  pull  upon  the  bone  than  the  long 
a  a°  ot-  he  lever  can  effect.  Thus  the  contraction  of  the  bice p 
could  if  applied  directly,  lift  about  six  tunes  the  weight  that 
can  t  iftid  in  the  palm  of  the  hand  :  but  the  hand  has  a  com- 

l'"wSl/'::;S  ^X-^f^;nr  of  continuous  lever  m  which 
a.a^  the  nlTents  round  the  axis  of  rotation  be  equa  if 

the  instrument  is  to  stand  at  '-^'^'^'''KZ  jJh, 
^    moments  must  be  somewhat  greater  than  the  othei  m 
1    order  to  induce  rotation.    In  the  cap- 
Stan  and  the  winch  the  principle  is 
the  same.    In  the  bell  -  crank,  In 


■        33  the  moments  ol  the  force  A  and  o® 
Fig.  32.  that  of  the  resistance  B,  round  the        Fig.  33. 

writing-point  at  its  tip  and  is  used  to  lecom  i 
the  pulsk  which  act^iate  f  -  sho.-^^  arn.^  Tln3  pen  a.  u^ed 
writing  is  a  lever  of  the  tlmd  oide.,  ana  in    i  ■ 
n.oves  more  than  the  fingers  do     J^^^  ^fX,,,     the  third 
the  tlnekness  of  nucroscoprc  cove^^^ 

at  the  distant  end 

so  the  kinetic  energy  of  ^ ^'"^^"^J^;^.  A  flywheel 
of  Inertia  into  the  ■^■?'.'.«'-«     ^1^,^  A^^^ 

in  motion  thus  has  Kinetic  ^^''^  f^^keVi  an  ^vhich  increases  in 
when  the  machinery  ^  "V^Te  :  the  llvwheel  thus 

i^  " tJ^;-  .nd  tend,  to  equalise 
the  speed  ,.f  running  of  the  machinery. 

Rotations  and  Translation.^  can  In-  compounded  .  itl. 


DEFORMATIONS 


one  another  ;  and  tlie  most  general  change  of  position  of  a 
body  can  be  resolved  into  one  translation  and  one 
rotation. 

Dkf(ihmattons  or  Strains 

When  a  body  is  deformed,  its  particles  undergo 
relative  displacement. 

The  princii:)al  forms  of  Deformation  are  Shrinkage 
.n-  Dilatation,  Lengthening  ..i'  Shortening,  Shear, 
and  Twist. 

In  Shrinkage  or  Dilatation,  and  in  Shortening 
or  Lengthening,  the  particles  of  the  body  are  crowded 
together,  or  else  the  intervals  between  them  become 
larger. 

Shear  is  shown  by  Fig.  34,  in  which  successive 
layers  of  the  snbstance  slip  over  one  another  like  the 
leaves  of  a  book  pressed  out  of  shape.  . 

In  Twist  or  Torsion,  one  end  of  a  bar  :  / 
is  made  to  rotate  while  the  other  is  fixed  :  in- 
termediate layers  rotate  through  angles  propor- 
tional to  their  distances  from  the  fixed  end.  ^'S- 

If  a  body  after  being  deformed  or  strained  endeavour 
to  resume  its  original  form  or  dimensions,  it  is  said  to  be 
elastic.  An  elastic  body  will,  if  deformed  and  left  to 
Itself,  oscillate  or  vibrate ;  and  we  shall  next  consider 
Oscillations  and  Vibrations,  beginning  with  those  of  a 
single  particle,  or  of  a  small  body  which  may  represent 
a  particle. 

Oscillations  and  Vibrations 
If  we  have  a  very  long  pendulum,  a  small  bob,  .say 
a  bullet,  suspended  by  a  cord,  say  a  dozen  feet  long,  and 
It  we  set  tins  oscillating  through  a  very  small  arc,  say 
an  inch  or  so,  the  path  traversed  is  so  nearly  a  straight 
line  that  we  may  assume  it  is  a  straight  line.  AVe 
observe  :  (1)  .successive  swings  are  accomplished  in  equal 
times  ;  (  a)  the  bob  travels  to  equal  distances  ou  each 
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.ide  of  the  midpoint  or  point  of  rest ;  (3  as  it  passes  tl  e 
midpoint  the  bob  travels  most  rapidly,  and  gradually 
slows  otf  as  it  nears  the  end  of  its  swing.    Two  swings, 
L  back  and  one  fore,  make  a  complete  oscillation^ 
The  time  taken  to  effect  two  swings,  or  one  complete 
oscillation,  is  the  Period  of  the  oscillation  :  and  the  period 
of  a  seconds  pendnlnm  (eight-day  clock)  is  two  second. 
The  number  of  oscillations  per  second  is  the  Fre<iuency 
of  the  oscillation;  thus  the  frequency  of  oscillation  o  a 
econds  pendulum  is  1     The  distance  ^et.'.en  t^e 
point  and  either  of  the  extreme  positions  (not^the  distance 
etwe en  the  extreme  positions)  is  the  Amplitude  of  the 
osciTirtion:  thus,  if  the  whole  path  of  the  bob  cover  a 
distance  of  1  inch,  the  amplitude  is  5  ""=1^- 

Motion  of  this  kind,  if  in  a  straight  line,  is  callea 
SimplT  Harmonic  Motion,  and  it  may  be  rendered 
more  intelligible  by  the  use  of  what  is 
called  a  circle  of  reference,  as  m  lig. 
35      Assume  a  particle  situated  at  the 
point  A  to  start  on  a  journey  m  a  circle 
round  0,  and  assume  that  its  speed  m 
^        that  journey  is  uniform.     Let  it,  m 
^'S-  equal  periods  of  time,  reach  the  succes.ne 

points  1,  c,  d,  0,  e^f,  ,  and  H,  and  so  on.  ^^^^^^^ 

^ti^jj^s^/^T  :se  ^ 

f-ESisTc:-^^^ 
-^:^rtr.^ 

round  the  Circle  of  Keteience.  i 

.hows  us  that  near  the         1^/;^^^^^   "e  t- than 'they 
traversed  in  given  intervals  of  time  aie  ^eat 
are  towards  the  end  of  the  -urse    that  i  ,  t  , 

moving  with  tl>e  pa.ed 
when  it  is  passing  the  miapomo. 
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tilt;  midpoint  it  continuously  slows  down  :  it  is  subject 
to  a  Retarding  or  negative  Acceleration  ;  and  it  can  be 
shown  that  the  corresponding  retarding-  force  is,  al 
any  and  every  point  of  the  path,  proportional  to  the 
displacement,  that  is,  to  the  distance  between  the 
moving  particle  and  the  midpoint  0.  The  force  tending 
to  bring  the  particle  back  to  0  thus  increases  as  the 
distance  from  0  increases  :  Avhen  the  particle  is  at  H 
or  at  A  this  force  is  at  its  maximuni  :  when  the  particle 
is  at  0  there  is  no  force  pulling  it  toAvards  0,  but 
the  particle  has  momentum  and  overshoots  the  mark  ; 
its  kinetic  energy  is  gradually  transformed  into  poten- 
tial energy  as  the  particle  recedes  from  0. 

In  every  case  where  the  Force  tending  to  bring  a 
particle  back  to  0  is  thus  proportional  to  the  Distance  of 
that  particle  from  0,  the  i^article  will  describe  Simple 
Harmonic  Motion  :  and  if  the  particle  take  a  certain  time 
to  oscillate  in  simple  harmonic  motion  with  a  narrow 
range  of  amplitude,  it  will  take  exactly  the  same  time  to 
oscillate  with  greater  amplitude,  provided  the  amplitude 
is  not  too  great.  Simple  Harmonic  Motion  occurs  in 
elastic  bodies  when  they  vibrate  alter  being  deformed  ; 
and  this  principle  underlies  the  phenomena  of  sound,  of 
light,  of  radiant  heat,  and  of  some  parts  of  the  science 
of  electricity. 

AVe  may  compound  Simjile  Haruionic  Motions.  To 
illustrate  this  let  us  lit  up  a  Black- 
burn's pendulum,  as  shown  in  Fig. 
36.     A  cord  of  sufficient  length  is 
passed  through  two  holes  in  the  hori- 
zontal cross-bar  and  also  through  a  peg 
P,  which  may  be  turned  so  as  to  pull 
in  or  let  out  more  or  le.Ss  cord.    Both  r 
eiids  are  then  passed  tiirough  a  ring  R, 
which  may  be  slipped  up  or  down,  -dud 
lliey  arc  coimected  with  a  heavy  bob  j;,  wiiich  contains 
sum.,  sand.     The  bob  drops  this  sand  as  it  lra\'els,  aiMl 
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tlius  leaves  its  trail.     If  the  bob  B  be  moved  ijarallel  to 
the  cross-bar  and  let  go,  it  will  swing  from  R  as  a  centre  : 
if  B  be  moved  at  right  angles  to  the  cross-bar  and  let  go, 
the  whole  will  swing  from  the  cross-bar  ;  but  if  the  bob 
be  pulled  obliquely  and  let  go,  both  these  motions  will  go 
on  at  the  same  time.   Through  adjusting  by  means  of  the 
peg  P  and  the  ring  R  we  may  give  the  two  motions,  which 
are  at  right  angles  to  one  another,  any  desired  ratio  of 
frequencies  ;  and  we  may  study  the  forms  of  the  corre- 
sponding lines  of  sand.    If  the  ratio  be  exactly  as  1  to  2, 
that  is,  if  the  one  oscillation  be  twice  as  fre(iuent 
as  the  other,  the  trail  is  of  a  form  sucli  as  is 
shown  in  Fig.  37.    If  A  be  the  starting-point, 
once  up  and  down  this  curve  corresponds  to 
once  vertically  up  and  down,  and  twice  from 
...  left  and  back.     In  this  case  the  curve  is  a 
parabola.    With  other  ratios  the  figures  are  different  ; 
and  they  present  a  series  of  beautiful  curves. 

If  the  ratio  be  not  exactly  as  1  is  to  2,  the  bob  does  not 
trace  and  retrace  its  track,  but  covers  the  baseboard  with 
sand  The  track  gradually  changes  its  form,  and  goes 
through  a  series  of  modifications  ;  but  the  curve  regams  its 
original  form  when  one  of  the  oscillations  has  gained  one 
complete  period  on  the  other.  Thus  if  the  ratio  be 
100-201,  the  curve  will  regain  its  form  when  the  slower 
oscillation  has  been  effected  100  times.  If  the  mtio  be 
101  :200  it  will  do  so  when  the  slower  oscillation  lias 
been  effected  101  times.  , 

Suppose  that  we  take  a  pendulum,  free  swinging  ami 
free  to  swing  in  any  direction,  and  that  we  displace  its 
bob  say  to  the  east :  hold  it  there  :  then  throw  the  bob  to 
the  north,  and  watch  what  happens.  The  bob  moves  ni  an 
ellipse,  and  may  by  a  little  management  be  made  to  mo^ 
in  the  ].articular  form  of  ellipse  known  as  a  circ  e.  U 
it  move  in  an  ellipse,  it  moves  more  wi.lely  north-a.  d- 
south  than  it  does  east-and-west,  or  else  r,ce  r.-rsa  :  if  . 
motion  be  circular,  its  north-and-south  movement  is  e.pi.d 
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Fig.  38. 


to  its  east-and-west  movement.  But,  observe,  in  the  case 
of  the  circular  movement,  that  when  the  bob  is  say  at  the 
point  E,  it  is  at  the  middle  of  its  north- 
and- south  movement  when  it  is  at  the 
end  of  its  east-and-west  movement.  As 
regards  east-and-west,  it  is  on  the  turn  :  wf 
as  regards  north-and-south,  it  is  still  in 
full  swing.  The  latter  movement  is 
therefore  ^  period  in  arrear  of  the 
former.  Circular  movement  is  the  result 
of  the  composition  of  two  equal  Simple  Harmonic 
Motions  which  are  at  right  angles  to  one  another,  and 
which  differ  by  period  in  their  stage  of  progress  or 
their  "  phase." 

Suppose  a  body  is  moving  in  a  Circle,  and  that  we  could 
cut  out  one  of  the  two  simple  harmonic  motions  (S.H.M.'s) 
which  make  up  its  circular  motion,  we  ought 
to  have  the  other  S.H.M.  left.  This  we 
can  actually  accomplish.  Suppose  we  have 
g)  a  wheel  uniformly  rotating,  and  that  on 
this  wheel  there  is  a  peg  :  this  peg  runs 
in  a  transverse  slot  in  a  frame  which  runs 
in  guides.  As  the  wheel  rotates  uniformly 
the  frame  will  travel  up  and  down  ;  and 
it  will  execute  a  S.H.M.  Conversely,  if 
we  could  work  the  frame  in  S.H.M.,  we 
would  make  the  wheel  go  round  uniformly  : 
and  the  piston  and  crank,  acting  on  a  steam-engine 
di  'iving-wheel,  form  a  sort  of  an  ap- 
proximation to  this  ideal. 

A  Simple  Harmonic  Motion  in  a 
line  AB  may  be  resolved  into  two 
S.H.M.'s  at  right  angles  to  one  another. 
The  line  OB  is  the  diagonal  of  the 
parallelogram  YX  ;  and  OX,  OY  repre- 
sent the  respei.'tive  amplitudes  of  the  oscillatiims  in  the 
lines  XX'  and  YY'.    If  by  any  means  the  S.H.M.  in  the 
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line  AB  were  so  liaiiipeied  that  no  motion  could  occur 
in  the  line  X'X  or  parallel  to  it,  the  S.H.M.  in  the  line 
YY'  would  not  be  interfered  with,  and  would  remain  ;  but 
the  rest  of  the  movement  would  be  extinguished. 

If  we  carry  a  swinging  pendulum  through  the  air  at  a 
imiform  rate  in  a  dii'ection  at  right  angles  to  the  direction 
of  its  oscillations,  the  actual  path  of  the  bob 
^IWWUimnJinr  win  be  a  wavy  line.    If  the  pendulum  be 
Fi>'.  41.     carried  slowly  the  path  will  be  as  in  Fig.  41  ; 

if  it  be  carried  rapidly,  the  path  will  open 
out  into  a  less  wavy  line  (Fig.  42).    We  may  make  a 
pendulum  draw  this  kind  of  line  for  us  if 
it  be  provided  with  a  sand  -  dropper  or  a  ./"V-^X^ 
writing-point,  not  by  moving  the  pendulum      Pig.  42. 
itself,  but  by  drawing  a  piece  of  paper  at  a 
uniform  rate  under  the  bob.    In  the  same  way  a  sound- 
ing tuning-fork,  with  a  little  writing-point  attached 
to  one  of  its  prongs,  will  write  on  smoked  glass,  drawn 
past  the  tip  of  the  writing-point,  a  -wavy  line  like  Figs. 
41  or  42,  according  to  the  speed  with  which  the  smoked 
glass  is  made  to  run.    And  this  not  only  shows  that  the 
tuning-fork  is  in  a  state  of  Vibration,  but  also  enables 
us  to  find  the  number  of  oscillations  it  makes  per 
second,  by  counting  the  number  of  alternations  in  the 
wavy  line  which  is  described  during  a  known  time. 

The  curved  line  thus  drawn  is  the  "Harmonic 
Curve,"  or  "  Curve  of  Sines."  It  is  also  called  the 
Simple  Vibrational  Curve  :  and  it  presents  itself  in 
all  parts  of  the  study  of  vibrations  or  oscillations. 

Waves. — If  we  have  a  very  long  string,  of  which 
one  end  is  attached  at  a  distant  point,  say  to  an  opposite 
wall,  and  if  we  give  it  a  few  rapid  jerks  up-and-down  at 
the  free  end,  we  see  waves  of  transverse  vibration 
running  along  the  siring.  If  the  string  be  thin  and 
flexible,  the  waves  have  exactly  the  outline  of  tlie 
Harmonic  Curve.  Let  us  draw  one  of  these  waves,  from  A 
to  E  (Fig.  43).    The  slope  at  A  and  B,  and  at  the  inter- 
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Fig.  43. 


iiiciliate  jioiut  (J,  is  steeper  than  it  is  elsewhere  ;  and  the 
slope  gradually  falls  ofl'  as  we  come  from  A  to  D,  or  from 
B  tu  E,  so  that  at  D  and  E  there  is 
no  slope.  The  "wave-form  is  re- 
]ieated  behind  A  and  in  front  of  B. 
The  points  D  and  E  are  farthest 
from  their  original  positions  d  and 
e  :  and  the  distance  Dd,  or  the  di.stance  Ee,  is  the 
Amplitude  of  the  oscillation.  Any  given  point  in  the 
string  e.vecntes  a  simple  harmonic  motion  across  the 
original  line  of  the  string;  and  the  wave-form  travels 
along  the  string.  Observe  that  it  is  only  a  form  or  .shape 
that  travels  along  the  string :  each  particle  simply 
oscillates  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  its  original 
po.sition. 

The  distance  between  the  two  similar  points  A  and 
B  is  called  the  Wave-Lengtli  :  and  on  the  analogy  of 
waves  of  the  sea,  if  the  point  D  be  called  the  crest  of 
the  wave,  E  is  called  its  trough. 

If  tlie  wave  travel  witli  a  velocity  v  cm.-pcr-sec,  and  if  tlie 
wave-length  be  \  cm.,  ii  waves  will  pass  any  given  point  jier 
second  ;  the  equation  which  gives  tlie  relation  between  these  is 
v  =  n\,  n  being  the  Freqirency  of  the  complete  oscillations. 

Suppose  further  that  in  a  string,  along  which  a  wave- 
form travels  in  this  way,  another  wave -form  had 
been  induced  by  some  means  to  travel  simultaneously 
with  tlie  former.  Let  the  two 
wave-forms  for  one  complete  wave 
be  represented  by  the  curves  a 
and  h  (Fig.  44)  ;  then  i  n  order  to 
find  what  happens  we  have,  for 
every  ])oint  such  as  /,  to  add 
together  the  displacements  in 
iind  h  :  we  thus  find  a  series  of  points 
such  as  F,  whicli  tugcthci'  make  a  now  curve  r,  nud 
tins  a-aiu  is  a  harmonic  curve.  If  tlie  Iw,.  curves 
•■'>■.•  opposed  iu  their  ],hase,  the  curve  r  corresponds 


Fig.  44. 


the 


curves 
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to  tlie  differences  between  them  ;  and  if  the  two 
waves  be  of  equal  amplitude  and  opposed  in  phase,  the 
result  will  be  rest.  Two  waves  may  thus  neutralise 
one  another. 

The  same  principle  of  addition  of  the  displacements,  for 
each  point  of  the  string,  may  be  carried  out  to  any  extent. 
Suppose  we  have  five  waves  running  along  the  string, 
with  periods  which  are  in  the  proportions  1  :  2  :  3  :  4  :  5, 
so  that  the  same  length  of  string  which  contains  five  ot 
the  most  rapidly  recurring  waves  contains  one  of  the 
slowest,  two  of  the  next,  and  so  on.  On  adding  the  dis- 
placements for  each  point  we  find,  as  one  result,  that  the 
strincr  assumes  a  form  which  is  apparently  most  complex. 


Fig.  45. 

but  which  is  the  same  both  erect  and  upside  down,  and 
which  also  recurs  in  front  of  B  as  well  as  behind  A. 

This  form,  since  it  recurs  at  equal  intervals  of  time 
is  said  to  be  "periodic";  and  " Fourier's  Theorem 
IS  that  any  vibrational  motion  or  form  whatever,  pro- 
vided that  it  be  periodic,  can  be  resolved  into  simple 
oscillations  or  waves,  which  occur  Bimnltaiieous  y  and 
whose  frequencies  bear  a  simple  numerical  rela- 
tion to  one  another.  ,    ,.  ,  i 

In  some  cases  we  have,  instead  ot  transversal  Mbui- 
tions  Longitudinal  Vibrations.  In  these  th.  particle  , 
say  of  a  rod,  are  not  displaced  transversely^  but  buck-and. 
fole  along  the  direction  of  the  rod.  Here  again  the 
harmonfc  curve  comes  in,  not  as  showing  the  f^n 
assumed  by  the  rod,  but  as  showing  the  A-ount  o  D  - 
placement  undergone  by  each  particle  ot  it.  In  1  40 
it  the  rod  AB  be  in  longitudinal  vibration,  ot  which  on. 
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wave-length  only  is  sliowii,  and  it'  iiijvvarj  iJorLioii.s  of 
the  curve  indicate  displacements  forwards  while  downward 
portions  of  it  in- 
dicate displace- 
ments backwards,   

the  amounts  of  dis- 
placements would 
be  measured  by 
such  lines  as  dD,  cE,  and  the  real  positions  of  the  particles 
originally  at  d  and  c  would  be  at  D',  E'.  Hence  the 
particles  of  the  rod  are  crowded  together  towards  C 
and  separated  away  from  A  rind  from  B,  and  there 
are  thus  alternate  points  of  maximum  Compression 
and  maximum  Rarefaction.  The  particles  originally  at 
F  and  G  have  undergone  maximum  displacements  ; 
but  the  particles  originally  at  these  points  have,  in  their 
new  positions,  undergone  no  separation  from  or  approxi- 
mation towards  one  another. 

In  a  membrane  which  is  uniform  in  all  directioii.s, 
the  waves  from  a  point  of  disturbance  are  mostly  trans- 
verse to  the  surface,  and  run  from  that  point 
in  concentric  circles.  The  front  of  the 
wave  is  thus  always  circular  in  form,  and 
the  Direction  of  Propagation  of  the  wave  is 
at  right  angles  to  the  wave-front. 

In  a  tridimensional  substance,  if  that 


directions,  the 


sub.'^tance  be  similar  in  all 
waves  from  a  point  of  disturbance  travel 
in  concentric  spheres  ;  and  the  direction 
of  propagation  of  the  wave  is  again  always 
at  right  angles  to  the  wave-front.  Each 
point  in  the  wave-front  acts  as  the  centre 
'if  a  new  disturljance  ;  and  the  aggregate 
I'llect  is  the  Ibrmatiou  of  a  continuously 
liiupagated  AYave-Front. 

When  a  broad  Wave-Front  meels  an  apertm-e  tliere 
.lie  three  ca.ses :  (1)  Fig.  48,  the  wave-lenglh  is  great  in 
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comparison  with  the  aperture,  in  which  case  the  Aperture 
itself  acts  as  a  Centre  of  Disturljance,  from  which  a  wave- 
motion  spreads  ;  (2)  Fig.  49,  the  wave- 
length is  very  small  in  comparison  with 
the  aperture,  in  which  case  the  wave  is 
continued  only  within  the  limits  imposed 
by  the  aperture,  as  shown  by  the  figure, 
and  does  not  spread  laterally  ;  (3; 
intermediate  conditions,  in  which  there 
is  some  spreading  of  the  wave  -  front 
bevond  tlie  limits  indicated  by  Fig.  49. 

'  If  a  wave-front,  limited  as  in  Fig.  49,  be  concave  a(< 
in  Fig.  50,  it  will  first  bear  down  on  a 
point  F,  and  then,  after  passing  through 
that  point,  will  diverge  from  that  point 
as  from  a  centre.  Such  a  point  is  called 
a  Focus. 

If  we  attend  to  the  directions  in 
which  the  wave-front  is  propagated, 
we  may  make  diagrams  to  represent  these  directions  in  the 
cases  of  Figs.  49  and  50.  These  diagrams  are  shown  ni 
Fig.  51.  The  lines  which  represent  the 
directions  of  propagation  of  the  wave- 
front  are  called  Rays.  It  is  in  uumy 
Avays  more  convenient  to  study  the  rela- 
tions of  these  rays  than  il  is  to  follow 
up  the  Wave-Front  itself  :  but  the  use  of 
this  device  implies  that  the  Wave-Length 
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is  very  short  in  comparison  with  the 
actual  breadth  of  the  wave-front. 

Reflexion  of  Waves.— When  waves 
impinge  upon  a  smooth  surface,  the  wave- 
motion  may  be  reflected  or  turned  back. 
If  a  wave  diverge  from  a  point  0  before 
strilcing,  it  diverges  after  reflexion  <i.-<  >/ 
it  had  come  from  a  point  I.  Each  ray  - 
is  reflected  in  such  a  way  that  the  "angle  of  inci- 
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Fig.  54. 


dence"  /  is  equal  to  the  "angle  of  reflexion" 
(Fig.  53). 

If  a  Plane  Wave-Front  (one  in  wliicli 
the  "  rays "  are  parallel  to  one  another) 
meet  a  parabolic  mirror  placed  squarely 
opposite  to  it,  the  rays,  after  reflexion,  all 
converge  upon  and  pass  through 
a  single  point  F,  from  which 
they  afterwards  diverge  as  from 
a  single  centre ;  and  conversely, 
if  the  waves  at  first  radiate 
from  F  they  will,  as  thej^  recede  from  the 
mirror,  present  parallel  rays  and  a  plane 
wave-front  (Fig.  54). 

If  the  same  plane  wave -front  encounter 
a  spherical  mirror,  the  result  is  approxi- 
mately but  not  exactly  the  same. 
The  rays  reflected  from  the  outer  part  of 
the  mirror  cross  one  another  too  near  the 
mirror  ;  but  those  very  near  the  axis  of  the 
mirror  cross  one  another  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  a  point  F,  which  is  half 
way  between  the  surface  and  the  centre  of 
curvature,  C,  of  the  mirror.  From  this 
two  consequences  follow  :  (1)  there  is  no 
true  focus  for  all  the  ray.s  ;  (2)  there  is  a  double  curved 
line  called  a  caustic,  Fig.  56,  along 
which  all  the  foci  for  all  the  rays  lie. 
Along  this  Ca\istic  the  reflected  wave- 
.  motion  will  be  most  energetic,  and  will  be 

S-F  .c  uiost  concentrated  at  or  near  the  tip  F ; 
'  and  the  tip  F  of  this  Oaustic  is  called  the 

Focus  of  the  Mirror.  If  we  take  a  strip 
of  bright  metal,  bend  it  into  a  curve,  and 
bold  it  upon  a  piece  of  paper  in  front  of 
tlie  sun,  we  shall  see  tlie  Caustic  curve,  ])ro- 
ly  lelle.xiou  of  the  waves  of  sunlight  iipon  tlie  ]iaper. 
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Refraction  of  Waves. — If  a  wave  enter  a  medium 
in  w  hich  it  travels  more  slowly,  one  part  of  the  wave- 
front  may  be  retarded  as  it  enters, 
and  may  swivel  round  before  the  rest 
of  the  wave-front  has  arrived.  Fig. 
5  7  (a)  shows  such  a  wave-front  in  the 
act  of  entering  the  hampering  medium 
through  a  plane  surface  :   Fig.  57  (6), 
shows  the  same  wave-front  after  it  has 
entered  the  medium.    It  is  deviated 
from  its  former  direction  ;  it  is  "  re- 
fracted."   In  the  same  way  a  line  of  soldiers,  walking 
obliquely  into  a  heavy  field,  tends  to  turn  its  front. 

The  relation  between  the  Angle  of  Incidence  i  and  the 
"Angle  of  Refraction"  r  is  explained  by  Fig.  58.  It  the 
angle  of  incidence  be  from  the  point  0  where 
the  ray  strikes  the  glass  we  draw  a  circle,  cut- 
ting the  incident  ray  at  I.  To  the  line  NN', 
which  is  at  right  angles  to  the  refracting  surface, 
we  draw  \n  parallel  to  that  surface  ;  then  we  ' 
measure  off  a  line  R?i'  which  bears  to  \n  the 
same  ratio  as  the  velocity  of  wave-propaga- 
tion in  the  second  medium  bears  to  that  in 
the  first;  and,  lastly,  we  contrive  to  find  a 
direction  for  the  line  OR,  which  will  enable 
R,i'  to  be  fitted  in,  parallel  to  the  refracting  surface,  in  the 
way  shown  in  the  figure.  OR  is  the  direction  of  the  refrac  ed 
vav  The  ratio  (Iw^Rh'),  ^vbich  is  a  number,  is  called  the 
Index  of  Refraction  of  the  second  medium 

s'  with  respect  to  the  first. 

For  each  Angle  of  Incidence  there 
is  a  corresponding  Angle  of  Refraction  : 
and  when  rays  from  a  centre  S  strike  a 
hampering  medium  they  are  severally 
.so  refracted  that  the  whole  wave-front 
(though  really  liyperboloidal  in  form) 
is  very  nearly  spherical  in  form, 
with  its  centre  S'  behind  the  source  S,  at  a  distance 
S'A  =  SA  X  the  Index  of  Refraction  :   and  ihc  wave 
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therefore  travels  in  the  second  medium  apprcjximately 
if  it  had  come  from  the  point  S'. 

When  these  refracted  rays  regain  the  original  medium 
through  a  second  surface,  each  of  them  re- 
gains its  original  direction,  if  the  second 
surface  be  parallel  to  the  iirst  ;  bnt  the  rays 
are  not  all  directed  as  if  from  the  original  point 
S  ;  they  travel  as  if  from  a  caustic  curve  whose 
tip  is  at  S.  The  emergent  wave -front  is  not 
quite  spherical. 

If  a  plane  wave-front  (parallel  rays)  strikes 
a  convex  spherical  surface  of  the  hampering  medium, 
it  is  made  to  converge,  approximately,  towards  a  point 
g,      S',  Fig.  60.     If  it  strike  a  concave  surface,  it 
1^  _     is  made  to  diverge,  approximately,  as  ?/ from  a 
point  S',  Fig.  61.     If  we  have  a  .spherical  wave 
made  to  pass  in  this  way  through  two  or  more 
spherical  surfaces  of  different  media,  there  is 
]^"H^    always  some  point  from  which  the  emergent 
Fic  61    ^^''^■^s-fi'ont  seems  to  diverge,  or  towards  whicli 
it  really  does  converge,  as  the  case  may  be  ;  in 
both  cases  approximately  only.     Tliis  is  the  principle 
of  the  action  of  lenses  in  Optics. 

When  a  wave  is  refracted  there  is  generally  a  ]iart  of  its 
motion  reflected  at  tlie  .same  time  :  but  whenever  a  reflected 
wave  is  produced  in  a  denser  medium  at  the  hounding  surface 
of  the  less  dense  medium,  there  is  loss  of  half  a  wave^eng-th, 
so  that  an  impinging  condensation  is  reflected  as  a  rarefaction' 
and  vice  versd.  ' 

Stationary  Vibrations.  —  A  cord  may  be  set  in 
transverse  vibration  between  fixed  ex- 
tremities.    It  vibrates  as  a  whole  :  ^rrr.  

and  its  form  as  it  vibrates  is  that  of 

half  a  wave  as  its  upper  limit  of  dis- 

tortion,  and  the  otiier  half  of  a  wave  as  its  Ifiwer  limit. 

Tlie  frequency  of  tlie  oscillation  is  sueli  tlial  a  wave  of 
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the  same  frequency,  running  along  a  free  string,  would 
liave  a  AVave  Length  equal  to  twice  the  length  of  the 
fixed  string. 

If  tliG  midpoint  of  the  string  be  held  fast,  the  string 
vibrates   in   two   segments,  oppositely   distorted  :   and  the 

  Frequency  is  twice  as  great  as  at  first.  If 

£^  r^^YCimiHv  a  point  one-third  of  the  length  from  the 

PI,,  end  be  held  fixed,  a  point  one-third  of  the 

"  length  from  the  other  end  assumes  a  posi- 

tion of  rest,  and  the  string  vibrates  in  three  segments, 
oppositely  distorted  and  pivoting  round  two  stationary  points. 

A  string  may  similarly  be  made  to  vibrate  

iu  4,  5,  etc.,  such  oscillating  segments  or  '=»?--->^— ^ 
"Loops"  equal  in  length,  oppositely  dis-  Fig.  64. 

torted,  and  jiivoting  round  stationary  points 
or  "Nodes"  ;  and  the  length  of  each  loop  is  half  the  wave- 
length of  the  corresponding  oscillation. 

A  rod,  or  a  string,  can  vibrate  longitudinally.  If  it  be 
fixed  at  both  ends  it  obeys  the  .same  laws  as  a  string  vibrating 
transversely  :  it  can  have  Nodes  and  Loops  in  the  same  way  : 
and  the  wave-lengths  of  the  various  undula- 
tions into  which  it  may  enter  are  ;,  l,  -5, 
etc.,  times  the  length  of  the  rod. 
pj ,  If  it  be  free  at  both  ends,  with  the  centi-e 

^'  fixed,  the  numerical  ratios  are  again  the 

same  ;  but  the  rod  lengthens  and  shortens^  at  the  free  ends,  so 
that  each  free  end  is  always  the  centre  of  a 

loop  (Fig.  65).  ,  :  : 

If  it  be  fixed  at  one  end  only,  it  is  as  if  we  jss:^-.-;;-' 
took  half  of  Fig.  65  ;  the  wave-lengths  of  the  :  ' 

respective  longitudinal  vibrations  are  \,      5-,  Fig-  *">- 

4,  etc.,  times  the  length  of  the  rod  ;  and  as 
before,  the  free  end  of  the  rod  is  always  the  centre  of  a  Loop  : 
but  no  oscillation  which  would  tend  to  .set  the  fixed  eiul  m 
motion  can  be  present  :  for  which  reason  the  2ud,  4th,  6th,  etc., 
vibrations  are  necessarily  absent. 

Interference  of  Waves  takes  place  between  waves 
from  different  .sources.  If  in  Fig.  67  we  represent 
crests  of  waves  crossing  one  another  by  dark  lines,  and 
the  intervening  troughs  by  dotted  lines,  we  may  mark 
l)y  black  circles  the  spots  where  crests  coincide  or 
concur  witli  crests,   ov  troughs  with  troughs,  and  by 
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plain  i/ircli's  tlie  spots  where  crests  of  the  one  wave- 
system  are  tliwarted  by  the  tiouglis  belonging  to  the 
other.  Where  crest  meets  ci'est,  or 
troughs  troughs,  there  is  a  double  ampli- 
tude :  where  crests  meet  troughs  there 
is  approximate  quietude.  We  see  that 
there  are  alternate  lines  of  black  circles 
and  lines  of  plain  ones.  Along  the 
former  of  these  lines  tliere  is  double 
movement :  along  the  latter  there  is 
approximate  rest.  If  we  trace  this  out  in  a  large 
diagram,  we  find  that  when  two  points,  A  and  B,  Fig. 

68,  act  as  sources  of  wave 
motion,  there  are  alternating 
lines  or  fringes  of  alternate 
rest  and  motion  at  a,  h,  d, 
etc.  Tlie  smaller  the  wave- 
leng-th,  the  nearer  to  one 
another  will  the  fringes  be. 
If  we  take  a  wave  -  front 
diverging  from  0  and  passing  through  an  aperture  AB  : 
if  the  wave-lengths  be  very  small  in 
comparison  with  the  breadth  of  AB, 
we  shall  find,  on  similar  principles,  that 
at  a  point  P  well  to  one  side  of  the  o 
rays  OA  or  OB,  the  effect  of  the  wave- 
front  is  nil  :  for  tlie  different  parts  ol' 
the  wave-front  act  as  centres  of  dis- 
turbance, and  as  they  are  at  different 
distances  from  P,  the  waves  froni  these  dift'erent  centres, 
even  if  they  had  lieen  formed,  would  interfere  with  one 
another  so  as  to  produce  Rest  at  that  point. 

At  tho  same  time  the  points  A  and  B  act  as  centres  producing 
waves,  which  in  tlie  casH  of  Light  interfere  witli  the  sharpness 
of  outline  of  the  bright  disc  formed  on  a  screen  beyond  tho 
aperture  Alt. 

Diffraction-Grating,     if  a  phuic  wave-front  strike 

1'', 
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ii  griiliron-structure,  represented  in  section  in  Fig.  70, 
there  will  he  waves  transmitted  directly  through  ;  but 
,  there  may  also  be  waves  sent  in  other 

directions,  as  shown. 


These  directions  make  certain  angles  5', 
5",  d'"  with  the  original  direction  of  propaga- 
J  tion  ;  and  these  angles  are  sucli  that  sin  5'  =  n\, 

pj„  -Q  sin  d"  =  2n\,  sin  5"'  =  3?i\,  etc.,  where  n  is  the 
°'  '  number  (integral  or  fractional)  of  grids  per  cm., 
and  X  is  the  wavedength  in  cms.  There  is  no  angle  whose 
sine  is  greater  than  1  ;  and  hence  if  any  of  the  products  n\, 
2n\,  3n\,  etc.,  be  greater  than  1,  the  corres])onding  deflected 
waves  are  not  formed  at  all  :  for  example,  in  the  figure,  as 
drawn,  there  cannot  be  a  fourth  such  ilirection. 

The  energy  of  Vibration  and  Wave  Motion  is 
equally  divided  between  the  kinetic  and  the  potential 
forms  ;  and  it  is  i^roportional  to  the  square  of  tlie 
Amj^litude. 


I 


CHAPTER  III 
friction- 
Let  us  rest  a  mass  ni  (say  1000  grammes)  on  a  board 
T,  and  let  ns  endeavour,  by  pulling  it  by  means  of  a 
si^ring-balance,  to  make  it  slide  on  the  board.  The  spring 
is  stretched  out  somewhat,  and  yet  the  block  ///  is  not 
moved.  It  will  slide,  but  only  when 
the  spring-balance  gives  a  certain  read- 
ing ;  let  this  be,  say,  600  grammes. 


This  is  4  of  the  1000  grammes  in  m. 
The  Coefficient  |,  as  found  by  this  experiment,  is  the 
Coeflacient  of  Statical  Friction  between  the  sub- 
stance of  which  the  mass  ;/*,  and  that  of  which  tlie  table 
T  consists. 

The  Total  Pressure  upon  the  table  is  .981,000  dynes  ; 
the  pull  on  the  spring  is  981  x  600  dynes:  the  latter  is 
I  the  former.  Generally,  the  Pull  on  the  .spring  wliicli 
is  required  to  start  sliding  movement  is  equal  (in 
dynes)  to  Mie  prodnrt  of  tlie  Coefficient  of  Statical 
Friction  into  the  Total  Pressure  Cm  dvnes)  between  m 
and  T.  .       .  / 

Let  us  squeeze  m  against  T,  as,  for  example,  by  a 
screw  table-clip  which  embraces  both  m  and  T ;  we  thus 
increase  the  Total  Pressure  between  7)?.  and  T  ;  the  pulling 
force  to  l)e  applied  througli  tlie  spring  must  still  be  equal 
to  the  increased  pressure  before  th(u-e  will  be  anv 
sliding  ;  and  it  nuist  tiierefore  lie  greater  than  befoin;. 
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We  may  iucieasp  the  Total  Pressure  in  another  wa}-,  namely, 
by  multiplying  the  svirfaces.  Take  two  pamphlets  :  arrange 
tiieni  with  their  leaves  alternately  interplaced  :  the  one  can  be 
pulled  out  of  the  other.  If,  however,  a  small  weight  be  laid 
upon  them  they  cannot  be  pulled  asunder  without  a  very  great 
effort.  The  Total  Pressure  is  practically  multiplied  by  multi- 
plying the  number  of  siu'faces  on  which  the  same  pressure  acts. 

Let  us  tilt  up  the  table  T  of  Fig.  71  until  tbe  ma.ss 
m  just  begins  to  slide.  There  will  be  no  sliding  until  the 
angle  BAG  becomes  such  that  the  ratio  BC/AC=^, 
ACB  being  a  right  angle.  Upon  the 
B  angle  BAG  depend  the  angles  at  which 
.sand,  heaps  of  grain,  etc.,  can  stand. 

A  c       If  m  be  pressed  upon  T  by  a  stick,  which 

Fig.  72.         is  at  first  held  vertical,  and  which  is  gradually 
inclined  to  the  vertical,  sliding  begins  when 
the  stick  is  inclined  to  the  vertical  at  an  angle  equal  to  the 
angle  BAC. 

Different  substances  have  between  them  different 
Goefficients  of  Statical  Friction  :  and  even  between  the 
same  substances  the  coefficient  depends  also  upon  the 
condition  of  the  surfaces :  it  is  greatly  reduced  by 
lubrication,  and  it  is  somewhat  increased  by  keeping 
the  surfaces  in  contact  for  a  long  time. 

The  Total  Friction  does  not  depend  at  all  upon 
the  area  by  which  m  rests  on  T  ;  the  pull  upon  the 
spring-balance  must  be  the  same  in  order  to  make 
start,  whether  it  rest  on  T  by  a  large  surface  or  by  narrow 
runners  only. 

Friction"  is  like  a  Force  preventing  sliding,  and 
itself  called  into  being  by  the  effort  to  make  the  mass  w 
slide  ;  but  this  preventing  force,  or  Frictional  Resistance, 
cannot  exceed  a  certain  maximum.  For  example,  Friction 
may  prevent  a  microscope  tube  from  sliding  dov^ii 
by  its  own  Weight  merely,  but  we  can  overcome  it.< 
resistance,  and  pull  or  pusli  the  tube  up  or  down. 

AVhcn  a  rope  is  tied  round  a  post,  it  will  not  .slip  if  it 
UcU  by  a  very  sliglit  force  ;  and  the  .security  of  knots  ami 
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bandages  ilepeiuls  very  largely  upoii  the  Statical  Friction, 
which  holds  iu  check  their  tendency  to  pull  loose  or  to  slip. 

Next,  let  the  experiment  oC  Fig.  71  be  continued  by 
keeping  the  block  m  sliding  :  it  will  be  found  that  the 
reading  of  the  Spring-Balance  is  now  materially  smaller, 
say  400  grammes  only.  This  is  -|  the  weight  of  in ;  and 
tlius  we  now  have  a  new  coefficient,  the  Coefficient  of 
Kinetical  Friction.  It  is  thus  ea.sier  to  keep  the  mass 
in  sliding  than  it  is  to  start  i1. 

Within  wide  limits  the  Coefficient  of  Kinetical  Friction 
is  the  .same — there  will  be  the  same  tension  on  the  .spring- 
Italanoe  —  whatever  the  speed  may  be  ;  but  if  the 
speed  be  allowed  to  become  very  small,  this  coefficient 
tends  to  increase. 

Kinetic  Friction  is  like  a  Force,  tending  to  retard 
the  sliding  when  once  this  sliding  has  been  started  :  and 
this  Retarding  Force  is  constant,  whatever,  within  wide 
limits,  may  be  the  actual  velocity  of  movement. 

The  arrest  of  the  foot  at  each  step  is,  when  the  walk  is 
gliding,  an  example  of  kinetic  fi'iction. 

This  Retarding  Force  is,  numerically,  eij^ual  to  the 
2}rodiui  of  the  Coefficient  of  Kinetic  Friction  into  the 
Total  Pressure  between  vi  and  T. 

_    In  the  case  supposed,  this  coefficient  is  |,  and  the  Pressure 
lO*^"  gi-auimes  =  981,000  dynes:  whence  the 
Ketardmg  Force  =  392,400  dynes. 

i^nl'"'''  '''5^'^'''^^i"g  1^0''^'=  f'tts;  in  the  case  supposed,  on  :<  mass  of 
1000  grammes  :  whence  the  retarding  Acceleration  ( =  retardiii<' 
f  orce  ^  Mass)  =  392  '4  cm.  -per-sec.  per  second.  All  problems  ot 
tnctional  retardation  may  be  dealt  with  by  u.sing  the  ordinarv 
equations  for  Accelerated  j\Iotion,  p.  11.  the  value  of  the 
fnctional  neg-ative  acceleration  being  determined  as  iust 
shown,  and  used  in  the  forniula'. 

The  Pres.=>urc  between  the  sliding  surfaces  niav  be 
produced  by  any  means  ;  and  if  it  be  increased,  as  by 
clam])ing  down  a  brake,  the  retardation  increases. 

-What  must  be  the  total  pres.suro  ],ut  on  the 
biake  m  order  to  .stop  UV^O)  a  train  of  160,000  kilogrs.  ^ 
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160,000000  grammes)  running  at  54  kiloms.  an  hour  (i-o  =  1500 
eras.  -  ijer  -  sec. )  within  1  kilometre  («=  100,000  cm.)  ']  The 
Retarding  Acceleration  required,  -  a,  must  first  be  found.  By 
equation  (3),  p.  11,  0  =  ^/(1500)2-2000000,  whence  a  =  ll-25 
cm.-per-sec.  per  second.  But  in  railway  work  there  is  always  a 
I'rictional  Retarding  Force  equal  to,  say,  -.ji 77  the  Weight  of  the 
train  ;  this  Force  is  ^i-^j  x  981  x  160,000000' =  490, 500000  dynes. 
There  is,  therefore,  already  a  retarding  or  negative  Acceleration  ol' 
riT{hTOlSirrS-  =  3 -065625  cm. /sec."  AVhat  is  wanted,  then,  is  a 
supplementary  negative  Acceleration  of  8 '184375  cm.-prr-sec. 
per  second,  or  a  retarding  Force  of  160,000000  x  8'184375  — 
1309,500000  dynes.  This  Force  is,  as  we  have  seen,  also  equal 
to  the  product  of  the  Pressure  into  the  Coefficient  of  Kinetic 
Friction  between  the  rubbing  surfaces  of  the  brake.  Say  that 
between  the  wood  and  the  iron  this  coefficient  is  f  ;  then  the 
pres.sure  must  be  3273,750000  dynes  =  the  weight  of  3,337156 
grammes.  If  the  rubbing  area  be  small  the  pressure  must  be 
intense  ;  if  it  were  only  1  sq.  cm.  the  jiressure  would  have  to 
be  3229  times  the  atmospheric  pressure  (which  is  1,013663 
dynes  per  sq.  cm.)  :  if  10  sq.  cm.,  322'9  atmospheres;  if  1000 
sq.  cm.,  3 '229  atmos.  ;  if  3229  sq.  cm.,  1  atmo.  Observe 
carefully  that  the  Pressure  which  has  to  be  applied  is  the 
Total  Pressure  ;  and  that  the  pressure  which  must  be  applied 
per  sq.  cm.  will  depend  on  the  rubbing  Area  of  the  brake. 

If  a  vehicle  run  down  a  slope  (Fig.  73),  such  that 
AC/BC  is  equal  to  the  Coefficient  of  Kinetical  Friction, 
it  will  run  at  a  uniform  velocity  without 

^^^^'^  any  propulsion ;  for  the  negative  Accele- 
s  o  ration   due   to  Friction    is    then  e.xactly 

balanced  by  the  positive  Acceleration 
due  to  Gravity,  resoh^ed  in  tlie  direction  AB. 

The  work  done  against  Friction  is  the  product  of 
the  frictional  resistance  or  retarding  Force  into  the 
space  traversed.  When  an  engine  takes  a  train  uphill,  it 
ha.s  to  do  lifting  work  as  well  as  work  against  friction  ; 
and  if  it  go  up  from  B  to  A,  in  Fig.  73,  it  has  to  do  the 
work  of  lifting  the  weight  of  the  train  through  the  height 
CA  plus  that  of  overcoming  the  frictional  resistance 
through  a  distance  BA.  Tiie  Energy  expended  in  doing 
work  against  Friction  is  always  converted  into  Heat. 

Kinetic  Friction  thus  always  acts  a.<  if  it  were  .1 
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retarding  Force  ;  but  it  does  not  exist  unless  and  until 
there  is  an  actual  Velocity. 

Of  all  forms  of  motion,  rolling  upon  well-lubricated 
wheels  is  that  which  presents  the  least  friction  :  in  this 
case  the  coefficient  of  kinetical  friction  is  much  smaller 
than  it  is  in  the  case  of  sliding. 

At  very  high  speeds  or  pressures  the  coefficient  of  friction 
may  differ  from  what  it  is  within  ordinary  limits.  For  low 
speeds  thick  oils  make  the  best  lubricants  ;  for  very  high 
speeds,  thin  oils  or  water. 

When  .solids  move  in  liquids  at  low  speeds  the  hiw 
is  the  same  as  when  solids  move  upon  solids  ;  but  at  high 
speeds  the  Resistance  itself  tends  to  vary  as  the  Velocity. 

When  oscillatory  movements  are  subjected  to 
Frictionalways  proportioned  to  the  Velocity,  the  oscillations 
are  slower  than  they  would  have  been  in  the  absence  of 
friction,  and  they  continuously  diminish  in  amplitude  ; 
but  they  will  be  executed  always  in  equal  times.  If 
the  frictional  resistance  be  very  great,  there  will  be  no 
oscillatory  movement ;  and  the  distorted  or  disijlaced  body 
will  simply  return  slowly  to  its  normal  form  or  position. 


CHAPTER  IV 


MATTER 

The  "  essential "  Properties  of  Matter  are  : — 

(1)  Indestructibility  of  Matter,  so  far  as  we 

know. 

(2)  Matter  made    iijj    of   Molecules,  or  small 

particles. 

(3)  These  molecules  mutually  non-interpene- 

trable. 

Hence  Matter  is  said  to  be  impenetrable  ;  and  if  we  have, 
for  example,  a  "penetrating  wound"  of  the  body,  tiie 
penetrating  weapon  has  gone  between  molecules,  not  through 
them  or  into  then]. 

The  "  general  "  properties  of  Matter  are  : — 

(1)  Definite  Quantity  or  "Mass"  in  each  object. 

(2)  Inertia. 

(3)  Weight  —  the    force    of    Gravitation  upon 

Matter. 

(4)  Divisibility  down  to  the  molecular  condition. 

(5)  Porosity. 

The  definite  (piantity  of  eacli  chemical  element  is  no  longer 
to  be  reckoned  as  one  of  the  essential  properties  of  matter  {.v- 
Cliap.  IX.)  ;  nor  is  absolute  constancy  in  the  value  of  the  Mass. 
the  Inertia,  or  tlie  Weight. 

The  "  contingent "  properties  of  Matter  are  these 
which  depend  upon  the  particular  kind  of  substance 
under  consideration,  such  as  Density,  Colour,  etc. 
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The  "  General  ''  Propeuties  of  Matter 

Inertia.— To  .say  thut  matter  is  inert,  or  "has 
Inertia,"  is  anotlier  way  of  .saying  that  it  will  not  move  if 
at  rest,  nor  cease  moving  if  in  motion,  unless  some  force 
be  applied  to  it.  If  it  be  in  motion,  in  a  given  direction. 
It  tends  to  continue  in  motion  in  the  .same  direction  ;  if  it 
lie  rotating  it  tends  to  go  on  rotating  round  the  same  axis 
I'l  .space.  In  the  case  of  a  moving  bodv,  friction  is 
considered  as  equivalent  to  a  Force. 

Jwm„p/r,  It  is  ,limcult  to  set  a  heavy  gate  swiu-iiu.  „„ 
lis  Imips;  when  „i  motion,  it  is  difficult  to  stop  itf  It  i^ 
diHicult  to  pull  up  a  railway  train  or  a  lieavy  van  pimnn  ly 
A  rider  may  bo  t  irowii  forward  off  his  horse,  if  the  ai  ini  S 
al  uptly  unde.-l,in,  ;  Jiis  body  continues  to  move  Ibrward  iV 
a  horse  abruptly  s  op  or  fall  in  front  of  a  heavy  waggon  o 
co.adi  moving  rapidly,  the  vehicle  comes  on  and  ™is  upon  him 

a  t     m  n  f  ?        !''^"Se  his  course  and  is  cal^^ried 

h  ^ho^s  t  e  bo  V'  -'^f °«  ^  0''  snow  is  kicked  off 

tlie  slioes  the  book  or  the  slices  are  set  in  rapid  motion  nurl 

tmne   off  mnvTr^n  ^""^  t'^en  suddenly 

nnnea  oil  may  pour  on  so  as  to  produce,  with  a  ierk  i  avfU- 

and  give  readings  winch  are  too  hicdi  niorion, 
car  ami  iCT  'i''"''!i^'  ^  ^^^t  or  the  hack  of  a 

'■III  l|^ckA^a  ,  s.    AV  hen  a  carpet  is  dusted  bv  beatin-v  if  th^ 
-  rpet  IS  suddenly  propelled  forward,  but  the  du  t  re  ^^i„  '  A 
i V  Iv  tV"'^  body  jerked  .so  as  to  throw  th   co  L^^^^ 

l  i  tinf  m-V""''  l-ckwards  against  tl,e™  ^^  s  of 

G-ravitation   and  Weio-ht      v  ■  , 
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other  particle  with  a  Force  varying  direvtly  as  the  mass 
of  each  particle,  and  inversely  as  the  sqaare  of  the 
distance  between  them.  This  proposition  is  called  the 
"  Law  of  Gravitation." 

The  Force  in  question  is  called  the  Force  of  Gravi- 
tation ;  and  the  Force  of  Gravitation  acting  on  any 
particular  body,  pulling  or  tending  to  pull  it  towards  the 
Earth,  is  called  the  Weight  of  that  body. 

It  is  very  singular  that  the  Weight  of  a  body  depends  only 
on  its  Mass  a..d  exactly  on  its  mass,  and  not  in  the  least  "pon 
the  iiuality  or  kind  of  matter.  If  it  were  otherwise,  different 
kinds  of  material  would  fall  at  diflerent  rates  ;  but  m  a  vacnum, 
where  the  friction  of  the  air  does  not  intertere  with  the  fall  ot 
a  falhng  body,  a  feather  falls  with  precisely  the  same  speed  as 
a  piece^of  lead  ;  and  a  light  body  falls  at  the  same  rate  as  a 
heavy  one.  In  the  last  case,  though  a  smaller  Force  ol 
gravitation  acts  on  the  lighter  body,  the  Mass,  or  the  quantity 
of  matter  in  that  lighter  body,  is  smaller  m  exactly  tj^esame 
proportion;  and  the  downward  acceleration  is  the  same  m 
both. 

We  have  used  the  number  981  as  being  the  Accelera- 
tion (in  cms.-per-sec.  per  second)  due  to  Cxravity  acting 
on  a  falling  body.  This  number  is,  however,  _  not  the 
same  at  all  points  of  the  earth's  surface  ;  it  vanes  trom 
978-1028  at  the  Equator  to  an  estimated  value  ot  983  iUb4 
•It  the  Poles  The  value  981  is  intermediate  between  the 
Paris  and  the  Greenwich  values,  which  are  respectively 
980-94  and  981-17.  At  Edinburgh  it  is  981-54.  A 
spring  balance  will  therefore  be  slightly  more  dis- 
torted by  the  Weight  of  a  given  mass  in  Edinburgh  than 
in  London,  more  in  London  than  in  Paris,  and  so  on. 

At  any  one  place  the  ibvcc  of  gravity  appears  to  be  constant : 
•uid  cxravity  n  ay  be  applied  lor  the  purpose  ot  sminng  > 
constCt  lrva/ying  iiu  say  upon  a  .X>"|o  b^vlL  i 
Tension  produced  by  the  spring  itselt  might  ^ot  ha  e 

iniform,  for  the  spring  might  ^ ,  J^^'^^^^^Vred  by  an 

The  Force  of  Gravity  may  be  rough  )  measmea  u> 
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to  move.    The  whole  mass  moved  is  100  grammes  ;  the  space 
traversed  in  one  second  is  found  to  be  4-9  cm.  ;  therefore  (p. 
11,  equation  2)  the  acceleration  is  9-S  cm.-per-sec.  per 
second  ;  whence  the  Force  acting  on  the  masses  is 
(100  grammes  X  9-8  cra./sec.  =  =)  980  dynes  ;  but  this 
force  acting  is  the  Weight  of  one  gramme.    This  is 
a  very  rough  method  :  and  the  better  method  is  by 
means  of  a  pendulum.    "We  measure  the  length,  7  pj„  .-j 
cm.,  of  the  pendulum  ;  and  wc  also  count  the  number     °'  '  ' 
of  oscillations  (to-and-fro)  in  a  given  time,  and  thus  ascertain 
the  period  (I  seconds)  of  each  complete  oscillation.    Then  the 
number  981,  or  whatever  it  may  be,  is  equal  to  39-4785  Ijl". 

A  pendulum,  when  pulled  to  one  side,  is  restored 
lo  position  by  its  weig-ht  ;  ;iud  as  it  oscillates,  its 
kinetic  energy  always  carrying  it  past  the  point  of  rest, 
Its  period  of  oscillation  dejaends  on  its  leng-th  and  on 
the  local  Force  of  gravity.  If  the  force  of  gravity  be 
increased,  the  time  of  swing  is  shortened,  for  the  force 
acting  is  greater  :  if  the  length  of  the  pendulum  be  in- 
creased the  time  of  swing  is  also  increased,  being  pro- 
portional to  the  square  root  of  the  length  of  the  pend°uliun, 
so  that  a  pendulum  one-fourth  as  long  oscillates  twice  as  fast. 

The  true  length  of  a  pendulum  oscillating  at  a  ^iven  rate 
IS  measured  not  by  measuring  the  length  of  a  simple  pen- 
^  dulum  consistmg  of  a  bob  suspended  on  a  cord,  but  by 
Imding  the  distance  between  two  points  C  and  D  (oil 
opposite  sides  of  the  midpoint  of  the  rod)  on  a  solid  rod 
or  compotmd  pendulum"  AB,  such  that  the  rod 
oscillates  in  equal  times  whether  suspended  on  the  one 
_^  point  or  on  the  other.  This  can  be  etl'ected  to  any 
B  mcety,  and  by  taking  a  sufficient  number  of  oscillations 
Fig.  To.  the  period  t  can  also  be  found  exactly  ;  whence  by  this 
■L„v  In,?.'     f  Acceleration  of  gravity  can  be  measured  to 

^  £Ttf  ""'r"^'^''"'"^''  r'"^  ''^''^'^1  of  the  above  fonnula. 
that  nn  ^'  ''^^^"■'"g"*  "le  leg  or  arm  tends  to  resemble 

that  ot  a  compouiRl  pendulum  :  but  it  is  interfered  with  beiucr 
genei-ally  shortened,  by  uuiscular  efibrt.  '  ^ 

A    pendulum    oscillates    in    approve  imately  equal 
periods,  whether  its  arc  of  oscillation  be  great  or  small 
«o  long  as  the  angle  through  wldrh  it  swings  does  not 
exceed  some  2"  or  3  '  at  most 
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The  motion  ol'  a  peuduluiu  is  approximately  simple 
hariTionic  ;  for  so  long  as  the  penduliun  is  displaced 
only  through  a  vevv  small  angle,  the  Force  tending  to 
hring  the  pendulum  back  is  very  nearly  proportional 
to  the  displacement.  This,  it  will  be  remembered, 
is  the  criterion  of  Harmonic  Motion. 

When  gravity  acts  on  a  falling  object,  it  acts  as  if  it 
were  concentrated  at  the  centre  of  mass  of  that  object. 
The  centre  of  mass  moves  steadily,  but  the  object  as  a 
whole  may  rotate  round  that  centre  of  mass  :  and  it  ma}-, 
especially  if  it  have  a  bias  (that  is,  if  it  be  not  un.fo.-m, 
so  that  the  centre  of  mass  does  not  coincide  with  tlie 
centre  of  iigure),  rotate  and  swerve  round  the  centre  ol 
mass  in  a  puzzling  way.  The  C'entre  of  Mass  is  also 
known  as  the  Centre  of  Gravity. 

The  Centre  of  Gravity  of  a  body  ah\ays  tends  to 
assume  the  lowest  possible  position. 

Hence  if  any  body  be  freely  suspended  by  .  '""'■'l-^^^^fjf  ^^^J 
line  drawn  from  the  point  of  suspension  passes  th  ough  tlit 
ceTtrfof  gravity  :  and  if  we  take  more  than  one  such  point  ol 
suspension  we  may  find  the  point  at  which  such  vertical  lines 
tersect     This  is  the  Centi4  of  Gravity  of  the  body.  Thu 
the  centre  of  -ravity  of  any  plane  figure  may  be  found  by 
u  ti  l    it  ou    in  cardboard  of  uniform  thickness,  suspending 
e  ca^-dboard  ligure  from  two  different  pom ts,  drawing  the 
v'ticSn^s  passing  through  the  respective  points  of  support, 
and  finding  the  point  of  intersection  of  ^ht'^e  1  mts 

supported. 

In  every  case  the  (Jentre  of  Gravity  must  lie  over  the 
base  of  support,  else  the  body  will  topple  over. 

^^•hen  a  man  stands,  the  base     ^^V^ort^^^^  ^-V./ 
heels,  the  balls  of  the  great  toes,  l'^^  '    ^oTb  ov 

Sba^s^i^rsi^^ii/riVi^.-^^ 
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to  assume  n  very  eroot  gait.  Under  normal  conditions  Iiis 
(•outre  of  gravity  is  at  a  point  about  the  front  of  liis  last  lumbar 
vertebra.  An  old  man  broadens  liis  liase  ol'  support  liy  tlu'  use 
of  a  staff. 

Other  illustrations  are  aft'orded  by  the  sleeping  of  quad- 
rupeds on  their  feet,  by  the  kangaroo  supporting  itself  with 
the  aid  of  its  tail,  by  the  waddling'  walk  of  a  person  with  a 
broad  pelvis,  bj'  the  lateral  bend  of  the  body  wdien  a  burden 
is  carried  in  one  arm,  and  by  the  erect  attitude  assumed  when 
burdens  are  carried  on  the  head. 

If  an  object  have  its  Centre  of  Gravity  relatively  hig'h 
or  its  base  narrow,  a  slight  displacement  will  bring  the 
centre  of  gravity  to  a  position  in  wliich  a,  \'ertical  line 
drawn  from  it  falls  outside  the  base  of 
support  :  and  then  the  object  tends,  unless 
propped  up,  or  unless  its  base  of  support 
be  moved  up  under  it,  to  topple  over. 

Examples  of  this  are  furnished  by  children  y\.^, 
and  young  animals  learning  to  walk,  or  by 
persons  moving  or  standing  on  a  rope  or  wire,  or  stilts,  or 
skates,  or  a  narrow  rail,  or  on  one  foot ;  and  by  boats  in  which 
people  stand,  high  chairs  in  wdiich  children  are  seated,  cars 
heavily  loaded  atop,  or  by  deckdoaded  ships.  The  bringing  up 
the  base  of  support  to  a  position  beneath  the  centre  of  gravity 
is  illustrated  by  the  forward  step  a  person  takes  on  reaching 
the  ground  when  alighting  from  a  tramway  car. 

If  the  Centre  of  Gravity  of  a  body  be  in  the  lowest 
possible  position,  work  must  be  done  in  disturbing  it  ; 
for  any  displacement  lifts  the  centre  of  gravity.  In  such 
a  case  the  body  is  said  to  be  in  stable  equilibrium. 

This  is  illustrated  by  a  ball  lying  in  a  bowd  ;  wdien  displaced 
it  rolls  back,  and  oscillates  in  the  bowl  until  it  comes  to  rest. 
The  same  thing  is  seen  in  a  pendulum,  a  swing,  a  cradle,  a 
rocking-horse,  a  ship  well  ballasted  ;  in  the  last  case  the 
oscillations  are  somewhat  like  those  of  a  pendulum  whose  point 
of  suspension  and  whose  length  both  vary. 

The  most  stable  equilibrium  is  ensured  wdien  tlu^ 
greatest  amount  of  work  lias  to  bo  done  before  over- 
turning can  occur  ;  and  honcc  the  liase  should  be  as 
broad  as  possible,  so  as  to  niaiie  it  necessary  in  raise  Hi,. 
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Centre  of  Gravity  to  the  greatest  heiglit  before  upsetting 
the  object  ;  and  the  distribution  of  matter  should  be  sueh 
as  to  make  the  lowest  parts  of  the  object  the  heaviest. 

If  a  microscope  stand  be  narrow,  or  not  sufliciently 
weighted  at  the  base,  a  slight  disturbance  may  upset  the 
instrument :  for  all  the  work  it  would  be  necessary  to 
do  would  be  to  lift  the  centre  of  gravity  C  up  to  D  by 
rotation  round  the  point  A  along  the  arc  CD.    If,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  base  be  broad  and  heavy,  the  lift- 
ing work  is  greater,  and  the  object  is 
not  so  readily  upset.     Many  micro- 
1^"^  Z    scope  stands  have  the  foot  light  and 
'    narrow;  and   such    instruments  are 
easily  overset  laterally.    When  the  stand  is  a 
tripod,  it  is  virtually  a  triangular  stand,  and        Fig.  ts. 
the  instrument  is  somewhat  more 
n.        readily  upset  in  the  direction  CE  than  in  the  direc- 
/(,\e     tion  CA.    If  the  stand  be  broad,  heavy,  and  cir- 

 cular,  it  is  equally  difficult  to  upset  in  all  directions 

Fig.  79.  so  long  as  the  Centre  of  Gravity  of  the 
instrument  is  over  its  centre  ;  but  if  the 
centre  of  gravity  come  to  lie  over  some  other  point 
0,  the  instrument  is  most  readily  upset  iu  the 
direction  CE.  For  steadiness  an  instrument  should 
stand  on  three  points,  because  three  points  are  sure 
to  adapt  themselves  to  the  roughness  or  warp  of 
any  table,  while  four  points  on  a  surface  may  not  do 
so  ;  but  these  points  should  be  no  longer  than  is  absolutelv 
necessary,  so  that  any  tilt  may  cause  the  edge  of  the  broad  and 
heavy  base  to  press  upon  the  table. 

A  lamp-stand  should  be  either  heavily  loaded  at  its  base,  or 
else  should  be  mounted  on  a  very  broad  base  ;  most  of  the  lar^e 
drawing-room  floor  lamp-stands  are  very  dangerously  designed, 
and  should,  if  used  at  all,  always  be  screwed  to  the  fioor. 

A  photographic  camera  supported  on  three  legs  may  be 
rendered  less  easily  overset  by  hanging  a  bag  of  stones  from  the 
three  tripod  legs  :  the  centre  of  gravity  is  thus  lowered. 

When  a  body  is  poised  so  that  its  Centre  of  Gravity  is 
in  the  highest  possible  position,  it  always  tends  to  turn 
over  so  as  to  bring  it  to  the  lowest ;  but  it  may  remain 
at  Rest.  When  thus  at  rest  it  is  saiil  to  be  in  unstable 
equilibrium  ;  and  the  slightest  displaceiueut  over.sets  it. 
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Where,  as  in  tlie  case  of  a  uniform  wooden  sphere 
lloating  in  water,  the  centre  uf  gravity  is  neither  raised 
nor  lowered  on  the  occurrence  of  a  displacement,  the 
Equilibrium  is  said  to  be  neutral.  No  work  is  done, 
either  by  or  against  gravity,  during  displacement  in  such 
a  case. 

The  upper  part  of  a  body  always  presses,  in  virtue 
of  its  Weight,  upon  the  lower. 

In  some  cases  it  is  essential,  in  surgical  practice,  to  relieve 
the  lower  part  of  the  body  from  the  Weight  of  the  upper  part : 
and  this  is  sometimes  eflected  by  suspending  the  upper  part 
of  the  body  by  means  of  straps. 

Density.  —Quantity  of  Matter,  or  Mass,  per  unit 
of  volume  (grammes  per  cub.  cm.)  Example  :  Density 
of  lead  (11-35  grammes  per  cub.  cm.)=  11-35. 

Specific  Gravity. — Weight  of  a  given  bulk  of  a 
substance  as  compared  with  the  Weight  of  the  same 
bulk  of  -water.  Take  3  cub.  cm.  of  lead  ;  the  Weight 
of  this  is  33403-05  dynes  ;  the  Weight  of  3  cub.  cm.  of 
water  is  2943  dynes  ;  the  ratio  between  these  is  -^'t;''^^— 
=  11-35. 

Den-sity  and  Specific  C4ravity  are  thus  mimerically 
identical. 

To  find  the  Densities,  or  the  Specific  Gravities,  of 
substances  the  ioUowiug  methods  are  in  u.se  : — 

Solids. — 1.  Weigh  in  air  (say  m  grammes)  :  drop  into  water 
in  a  graduated  tube  and  see  by  liow  many  cub.  cm.  the  water 
rises  ill  the  tulie  (say  v  cub.  cm.)  -,  then  we  know  the  mass 
m  and  the  volume  v.  and  the  Density  is  tlie  qunlient  hijr. 
Graduated  lubes  for  this  purpose  are  called  pycnometers. 

2.  Find  the  weig-ht  of  water  wliich  is  necessary  to  fill  a 
little  flask  (a  "specific  gravity  flask"")  up  to  a  certain  mark 
on  the  neck.  Find  the  weight  in  air  of  the  body  in  question. 
Drop  the  body  into  the  flask  :  then  bring  the  level  of  the  water 
to  the  same  mark,  with  the  aid  of  a  pipette  and  some  tiltcr- 
pajior  if  necessary  ;  and  find  the  weight  of  tlie  contents  nf 
the  Mask.  We  can  thus  find  the  weiglit  of  tlie  ipiantity  (if 
water  which  has  had  to  lie  removed  in  onlci-  to  maintain  the 
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m-ioinal  level.    The  weight  of  the  body  itself,  divided  by  tli- 
weight  of  the  quantity  of  water  removed  gives  the  sp.  gr. 

3  ^Veish  the  body  in  air  :  then  haug  it  from  the  pan  of  the 
balance,  so  as  to  suspend  it  in  water,  and  again  weigh.  It  now 
weighs  less  :  it  has  apparently  lost  weight  eqnal  o  the  weigh 
of  its  own  bulk  of  water  (Archimedes'  Principle).  The  efoie 
divide  its  weight  in  air  by  the  api-arent  loss  of  weight  in 
water  ;  and  this  gives  the  sp.  gr.  _ 

In  Jolly's  spring  balance  for  measuring  sp.  gi-.,  a  long 
spi  al  of  wive  is  made  to  act  as  a  spring  balance,  hrst  when  the 
object  to  be  examined  is  in  free  air,  and  then  when  it  is  im- 
mersed in  water.  The  water  can  be  raised  or  lowered  until  the 
object  stands  in  the  water,  just  immersed  and  no  moi''^- 

Ve  apparent  loss  of  weight  in  water  may  also  be  found  bj 
a  Nicholson's  Areometer.    This  is  a  bnlb  with  a  yeitical 
stSn  so  loaded  that  it  may  float  vertically  in  water,  with  the 
stem  ver  ically  upwards.    The  stem  bears  two  litt  e  pans  ;  and 
if  hl  u  per  pail  we  place  the  body  to  be  tested,  along  with 
1  -IS  es  ufficieiit  to  make  the  instrument  sink  m  the  water  to  a 
Srievel.     The  lower  pan  is  then  mcler  watei,  and  we 
hansfer  to  this  pan  the  body  we  are  testing.    The  instrument 
irtt  now  li;  so  low  in  the  water;  but  we  add  masses  in 
the  top  pan  until  the  former  level  is  restored,     ihe  \\  eignt 
of  these  ma  s  s,  added  in  the  upper  pan,  exactly  represents  the 
WeSit  whkh  Ihe  solid  body  under  examination  has  apparently 

tads  for  th«  estimation  of  ttio  sp.  gi .  ol  a  .ol.<l ,  out  .i      [  i 
i„,h.osti,n..i»orthatotal,5.j.^  , 

Liquids -1.  f  ™  '»„'„"Iljrtty  AMIS       to  th.  .i.arM 
ii.-oess^nry  to  lill  .^^fP'"^'  ,  ,,,,         (a^'  for  examj-lo  I'V 

luvol ;  ompty  aiol  tlioroii^lily  iliy  Uo  "a^*^  ^"'^  ' 
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rinsing  successively  first  with  alcohol  and  then  with  ether,  and 
sucking  air  through  the  tlask  by  means  of  a  glass  tube)  ;  refill 
to  the  same  mark  with  the  liquid  to  be  tested,  and  find  the 
weight  of  the  quantity  necessar}'.  Then  the  weight  of  the 
liquid,  divided  by  that  of  the  e([ual  volume  of  water,  gives  the 
sp.  gr. 

In  Ostwald's  specific  cavity  flask,  for  determining  the 
sp.  gr.  of  liquids,  the  liquid  is  sucked  in  until  it 
stands  with  one  end  at  a  and  the  other  at  h  ;  and 
the  whole  is  then  weighed. 

Schmaltz's  capillary  pycnometer,  for  ascer- 
taining the  sp.  gr.  of  blood,  is  a  small  straight  tube 
with  fine-drawn  ends,  containing  in  all  about  j'^  cub. 
cm.  This  is  filled  with  water  and  weighed,  then 
refilled  with  blood  and  again  weiglied.  The  weight  of  the  tube 
itself  being  known,  this  gives  the  requisite  data. 

2.  If  a  solid  immersed  in  water  appears  to  lose  2  grammes 
of  its  weight,  while  if  immersed  in  chloroform  it  appears  to 
lose  3  grammes,  then  the  sp.  gr.  of  the  chloroform  is  f=l"5 
(Archimedes'  Principle). 

3.  On  the  principle  of  paragraph  6  above,  an  object  which 
sinks  to  a  certain  depth  in  water  will  sink  more  deeply  in 
a  liquid  lighter  than  water,  not  so  deeply  in  a  heavier  liquid. 
Hydrometers,  alcoholometers,  galactometers,  urinometers, 
etc.,  are  objects  which  float:  they  consist  of  a  bulb  of  glass 
bearing  a  graduated  stem  above  and  loaded  with  mercury  below, 
so  that  they  may  float  with  the  stem  vertical.  The  instrument- 
maker  ascertains  at  what  heights  they  stand  in  liquids  of  known 
specific  gravities,  and  graduates  them  accordingly.  When  such 
instruments  are  used,  the  liquid  is  placed  in  a  glass  vessel,  and 
a  piece  of  black  paper  may  be  arranged  to  serve  as  a  background, 
in  order  to  facilitate  the  reading  of  the  level  at  which  the 
instrument  stands.  If  a  liquid  be  muddy,  its  density,  as 
ascertained  by  a  hydrometer,  urinometer,  or  the  like,  is  the 
density  of  the  muddy  liquid  as  a  whole,  not  that  of  the  pure 
liquid  in  wdiich  the  mud-particles  float. 

4.  Rousseau's  Densimeter  is  a  similar  instrument  which 
is  floated  in  water.  At  its  summit  there  is  a  little  cavity,  which 
can  hold  1  cub.  cm.  of  the  liipiid  to  be  tested.  The  heavier 
thatl  if[uid,  the  deeper  will  the  densimeter  sink  :  and  the  instru- 
ment is  graduated  accordingly. 

5.  Fahrenheit's  Areometer  is  similar,  but  bears  a  little 
pan  at  its  summit.  Suiipose  it  weighs  80  grammes,  and  that 
when  it  is  floated  in  water,  an  additional  weight  of  20  grammes 
in  the  pan,  making  100  in  all,  will  sink  it  to  a  certain  level  ;  and 
if  on  its  being  floated  in  ammonia  solution,  8  grammes  arc  found 
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sufRcient  to  sink  it  to  tin;  same  level,  making  88  grammes 
in  all  ;  then  the  sp.  gr.  of  the  ammonia  solution  is  -i^o'5-  =  0'88. 

6.  Specific  gravity  bulbs  are  sold,  marked  with  numbers, 
which  sink  in  licjuids  of  sp.  grs.  loss  than  that  marked  on  them, 
and  Hoat  on  heavier  liquids.  In  liquids  of  the  correct  sp.  gr. 
they  float  at  any  depth.  A  handful  of  these  bulbs  is  let  down 
into  a  liquid  ;  some  sink,  some  float  ;  the  one  exactly  corre- 
sponding, if  there  be  one,  is  at  rest  anywhere  within  the  liquid. 

Gases. — Usually  by  finding  the  weight  of  the  quantity  of 
air  which  occupies  a  given  copper  vessel,  and  then  finding  that 
of  the  quantity  of  the  given  gas  which  occujiies  it  at  the  same 
temperature  and  pressure. 

The  Density  of  gases  varies  from  that  of  hydrogen 
(0'0000895682  grammes  per  cubic  cm.)  to  that  of  heavy  vapoui-s 
of  liquids.  The  density  of  air  is  0'0012932  grms.  per  cub.  cm. 
That  of  liquefied  acetylene  is  0".34  ;  that  of  iodide  of  methylene 
is  3'33  ;  that  of  a  saturated  solution  of  cadmium  borotuiigstate 
is  3"6  ;  that  of  mercury  is  13  o96.  That  of  lithium  is  0'5936, 
and  that  of  hammered  platinum  is  21  •25. 

Divisibility. — Since  Matter  consists  of  distinct  and 
separate  molecules,  it  is  possible  to  obtain  matter  in  a 
state  of  very  fine  division. 

The  sodium  compounds  floating  about  in  the  all"  of  a 
room  perceptibly  aflect  the  spectroscope  flame  :  a  gi-ain  of  musk 
will  perfume  a  room  for  years  wathout  perceptible  loss  ;  the 
escape  of  a  minute  bubble  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  into  a 
large  room  is  distinctly  perceptible. 

The  molecules  of  matter  stand  more  or  less  apart 
from  one  another  in  the  Ether  ;  and  the  properties  and 
states  of  Matter  very  largely  depend  npon  the  relations 
of  Molecules  to  one  another  and  to  this  all-pervading 
Ether. 

The  Ether 

It  is  difficult  for  us  to  realise  that  hardly  more  tlian 
seven  genera;tions  liave  pa.ssed  away  since  people  first  fully 
grasped  the  idea  that  our  atmosphere  exists,  and  that 
we  live  and  move  at  the  bottom  of  an  ocean  of  atmospheric 
air,  the  weight  of  which  pre.sses  upon  us  and  upon  all 
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objects  which  are  within  our  reacli.  Wlien  this  was  first 
stated  it  created  considerable  stir  among  the  scientific 
circles  of  the  time  ;  but  it  has  now  become  a  commonplace 
of  human  thought.  At  the  present  time  we  are  in  much 
the  same  position  with  regard  to  one  of  the  fundamental 
facts  of  the  Universe,  the  existence  of  an  all-pervading- 
Ether.  The  existence  of  this  is  only  an  inference 
Irom  the  facts  observed  by  us,  but  so  also  is  the  existence 
of  the  Atmosphere,  or  of  any  familiar  external  object ;  we 
believe  it  to  exist  because  its  existence  would  explain  the 
facts  of  our  o-wn  consciousness. 

The  Ether,  then,  is  an  all -pervading  medium,  in 
which  the  sun,  the  earth,  the  moon,  the  planets,  and  the 
stars  move  ;  which  is  something  like  or  analogous  to  a 
thin  jelly,  though  it  would  not  be  safe  to  say  that  it  is 
structureless,  for  it  is  probably  not  so  ;  which  can  be  set 
m  oscillatory  movement,  with  the  consequence  that 
longer  or  shorter  waves  are  propagated  in  it,  Mdiich 
Waves  we  come  to  know  of  from  their  giving  rise  to  the 
phenomena  of  Light,  of  Radiant  Heat,  of  Actinic 
radiation  and  of  Electromagnetic  Oscillations  • 
which  can  be  put  under  stress,  with  production  of  what 
are  called  Electrostatic  Phenomena ;  which  can  on 
bemg  released  from  stres.s,  have  a  thrill  propac.ited 

SSo^^^-t"'  *°  Pbenominl  o 

Electric  Discharge  and  the  Electric  Current ;  and 
ylnch  can  be  set  m  whirlpool  or  vortical  motion,  with 
the  prodiu^tion  of  phenomena  which  we  as,sociate  wi  h  Uie 
name  of  Magnetism. 
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too  fast  to  allow  the  Ether  to  flow  round  it,  and  the  Ether  may 
thus  be  set  in  Vibration  ;  and  waves  may  be  set  up  in  the 
Ether  corresponding  to  the  vibrations  of  that  molecule. 

A  serious  difficulty  in  the  examination  of  the  Ether  is 
presented  by  the  circumstance  that  by  no  means  known 
to  us  can  we  extract  it  even  partially  from  a  given 
space :  nothing  of  the  nature  of  an  air-pump  can  remove 
it,  and  even  what  we  call  a  perfect  Vacuum  is  still  filled 
with  this  Ether.  Even  if  we  could  produce  a  perfect 
vacuum,  we  would  only  have  taken  out  the  ordinary 
Matter,  none  of  the  Ether.  The  necessary  consequence  of 
this  is  that  we  cannot  compare  the  conditions  say  of  a 
flask  containing  Ether,  and  of  a  flask  containing  none  or 
containing  less  than  the  former.  With  Air  we  can  do 
this  ;  and  this  enables  us  to  study  the  j^roperties  of  the 
air  by  direct  observation  :  but  with  the  Ether  this  is  not 
yet  possible. 

The  best  vacuum  is  produced  by  applying  the  air-pump  as 
far  as  we  can,  and  extracting  the  remaining  molecules  chemi- 
cally :  for  example,  if  carbonic  acid  gas  be  highly  rarefied,  we 
may  use  caustic  potash  to  absorb  almost  the  last  traces  of  it. 

Molecules  and  Atoms 

In  his  study  of  Chemistry  the  student  will  have 
learned  that  we  have  no  means  of  destroylag 
Matter,  though  we  may  make  it  change  its  combina- 
tions and  sometimes  become  invisible,  as  for  instance 
when  a  candle  is  burned  and  its  material  becomes  con- 
verted, by  combination  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  into 
invisible  carbonic  acid  gas  and  water-vapour.  He  will 
also  have  learned  that  Matter  in  all  its  forms  is  composed 
of,  and  may  be  resolved  or  analysed  into  some,  more  or 
fewer,  of  about  seventy  diflerent  Kinds  of  Matter  or 
Elements,  and  that  we  have  no  means  as  yet  of 
transforming  one  element  into  another.  He  will  also 
have  been  told  what  the  chemical  evidence  is  on  the 
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grounc]  of  which  chemists  believe  that  all  matter  is  made 
up  ot  very  small  particles,  called  Atoms,  which  we  do  not 
ivnow  how  to  split  up  any  further  ;  and  that  by  far  the 
most  part  of  the  Matter  in  Nature  is  made  up  of  agglomera- 
tions or  combinations  of  these  atoms  into  Molecules 
which  are  the  smallest  masses  or  quantities  of  any  cnven 
kind  of  substance  that  can  normally  exist  in  the^free 
state. 

For  example,  a  piece  of  chalk  might,  in  our  imao-inatiou  be 
cut  down  and  scraped  until  we  had  arrived  arih  "  smallest 
possible  mass  of  chalk  ;  this  would  be  a  molecule  of  clia  but 
vo^Id  be"to'°bSk"^h;'°"''l  n  we  citldl* 

under  t.Ss  that    hi  T  °^  ^Y^''?"    °^  «t"den 
uuuei  stands  that  this  does  not  refer  to  anythine  which  wp 

could  actually  do  with  a  knife  or  the  like  instramen  the 

molecules  are  so  small  that  we  could  not  get  at  "1"™  sindv 
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ernes  and  Atoms  is,  that  it  is  impossible  to  understand  hnw 
In  the  last  chapter  of  this  book  we  shall  see  that  murh 

The  Chemist  says  he  knows  that  Atoms  and  Molecules 
exist,  because  he  could  not  otherwise  explain  how  maUex 

Fixity  of  Proportion  and  the  Law  of  Multiple 

ialwL  t?  ^^'^l^ii^  '^'i^al  volumes 

always  the  same  number  of  molecules,  provided  that  the 
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temperature  and  the  pressure  are  the  same.  For  ex- 
ample, a  cubic  centimetre  of  hydrogen  contains  the  same 
number  of  molecules  as  a  cubic  centimetre  of  alcohol- 
vapour  at  the  same  temperature  and  pressure,  though 
each  molecule  of  alcohol-vapour  contains  more  atoms  (two 
of  carbon,  six  of  hydrogen,  and  one  of  oxygen)  than  a 
molecule  of  hydrogen  does  (two  atoms  of  hydrogen). 

Apparent  exceptions  to  Avvogadro's  Law  he  explains  in 
two  ways  :  (1)  there  may  be  an  abnormal  number  of  atoms 
in  the  moleciale  of  an  element,  as  in  the  case  of  ozone,  in  which 
the  molecule  contains  three  atoms  instead  of  two  as  in  ordinary 
oxygen,  with  the  consequence  that  a  given  bulk  or  volume  of 
ozone  (that  is,  a  given  number  of  molecules)  weighs  Ih  times  as 
much  as  the  same  bulk  or  volume  (that  is,  the  same  number  of 
molecules)  of  ordinary  oxygen  :  and  (2)  there  may  be  a  break-up 
or  dissociation  of  the  molecules,  as  in  the  case  of  the  vapour 
of  chloride  of  ammonium,  NH4CI,  which  vapour  occupies  twice 
as  much  volume  as  it  ought  to  do  according  to  the  theory. 
This  vapour  is  therefore  supposed  to  contain  not  molecules  of 
(NH4CI)  at  all,  but  a  mixture  of  molecules  of  (NH3)  and  (HCl) 
separately.  This  last  supposition  would  double  the  number  of 
molecules  in  a  given  mass  of  the  vaporised  (NH4CI),  and  would 
therefore  double  the  volume  which  a  given  quantity  of  chloride 
of  ammonium  vapour  should  occupy  ;  and  it  would  thus  make 
the  theory  fit  the  facts.  That  this  is  a  sound  hypothesis  is 
sliown  by  the  circumstance  that  if  we  try  to  pass  the  vapour  of 
chloride'  of  ammonium  through  a  long  tobacco-pipe  stem, 
ammonia  oozes  through  the  porous  clay  more  rapidly  than 
hydrochloric  acid  does  ;  which  shows  that  the  ammonia  and 
the  hydrochloric  acid  are  not  united,  but  are  separate  in  the 
vapour  of  ammonium  chloride,  for  each  gets  through  the 
porous  clay  in  its  own  way,  independently  of  the  other. 

The  Chemist  does  not  usually  concern  himself  much 
with  the  structure  of  an  atom  :  what  he  is  concerned 
with  is  its  relation  to  other  atoms  in  its  combinations 
■with  them  to  form  a  complex  Molecule.  But  he  is  clear 
that  atoms  of  diiferent  elements  diifer  in  their  mass, 
that  is  to  say,  in  the  Quantity  of  Matter  in  each,  and 
therefore  in  their  weiglit  ;  and  he  is  also  clear  as  to 
this,  that  whatever  the  physicist  may  tell  him  is  the  mass 
or  weight  of  a  single  atom,  all  the  atoms  of  any  given 
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element,  whatever  be  their  mass,  have  exactly  the 
same  mass,  so  that  they  all  have  the  same  weight,  and 
are  like  manufactured  articles,  all  similar  and  mutually 
replaceable. 

If  a  non-permanent  element  loses  part  of  its  atom,  it  always 
becomes  transmuted  into  another  definite  element,  even  though 
tins  m  its  turn  be  again  non-permanent. 

So  far,  then,  the  Chemist ;  but  the  Physicist  has  his 
own  conclusions  also.  Except  in  such  matters  as  Electro- 
lysis he  has  not  hitherto  concerned  himself  much  with 
the  chemist's  distinction  between  Atoms  and  Molecules  ; 
but  during  recent  years  the  distinction  has  become  one  of 
importance  in  Physics  also,  for  dissociation  has  had  to 
be  called  in  in  order  to  explain  many  abnormal  phe- 
nomena. The  physicist  has  definitely  concluded  that 
matter  is  not  homogeneous,  but  must  have  some  kind 
of  grained  structure. 

l,pf^"7^'^'f  fr°         Kelvin.  tl«n  Prof.  AVm.  Thomson,  set 
before  himself  the  question  :  If  there  be  this  grained  structure, 
what  IS  the  size  of  the  grains  ?    If  a  wall  be  built  of  bricks 
and  herefore  cannot  be  made  less  than  one  brick  thick,  we  get 

tin  kness  of  the  thinnest  possible  brick  wall.  Similarly  we  get 
an  Idea  as  to  the  size  of  the  molecules  if  we  can  find  the  thick 
ness  ot  the  thmuest  possible  sheet  of  Matter.  Prof.  Thomson 
traced  this  subject  out  along  different  lines.  -^^omson 
inrstly,  we  may  melt  together  zinc  and  copper  to  form  brass  • 
bh    fT-^^^^  ^l^^'^  ^  amount  of  Enerly  is 

mutuaf' tJ"  "l^'""''  ""-""gl^        satisfaction  of  ti  e 

known  tl  !n     f '  ■'        ^i"'^         copper  are 

known  to  attract  one  another  when  brought  in  contact  a 
pheiiomenon  which  is  dealt  with  under  Electricity.  A  g^t 
mimber  of  sheets  of  copper  and  zinc  would  evolve  a  grf/deS 
0  Energy  through  the  satisfaction  of  this  mutual  aftraction 

me  tin/""  '  ^"^'-Sy      '^"t  forthcomiu?  pon 

melt  i  g  copper  and  zinc  together  to  make  bras.s,  we  ini?r  that 
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Secondly,  a  soap  film  has  a  certain  minimum  possible  thick- 
ness, beyond  which  any  further  stretching  would  volatilise  it. 
This  is  again  about  -n)Tnr:(j(j  o-rnm  cm.  There  are  other  considera- 
tions which  point  in  the  same  direction. 

In  1883  Sir  William  Thomson  revised  his  previous  estimates, 
and  concluded  that  if  a  globe  of  water  tlie  size  of  a  foot- 
ball were  magnified  to  the  size  of  the  Earth,  the  molecules 
of  the  water  would  each  occupy  a  space  magnified  to  a 
size  something  between  that  of  a  small  shot  and  that  of  a 
football. 

Next,  as  to  the  nature  of  these  molecules.  It  will 
not  do  to  look  upon  them  as  hard  halls  or  anything  of 
that  kind,  because  they  are  too  capable  of  entering  into 
vehement  vibration,  and  because  they  have  considerable 
action  upon  one  another.  Lord  Kelvin  suggested  that 
they  (perhaps  we  would  now  say  the  corpuscles,  p.  47.6) 
are  made  up  out  of  the  Ether  itself:  that  they  are 
essentially  analogous  to  the  smoke-rings  which  are 
blown  from  cannon  or  from  the  lips  of  a  skilled  .smoker,  or 
from  exploding  bubbles  of  phosphuretted  hydrogen,  though 
they  may  have  more  entwined  and  complicated  forms  than 
these  simple  rings.  Such  smoke-rings  have  properties 
which  vei'3^  closely  remind  us  of  those  which  ^Molecules 
appear  to  have.  They  are  due,  in  the  air,  to  Friction  ; 
but  in  a  frictionless  fluid  such  "  vortex -rings  "  could 
not  be  formed  at  all  ;  and  it  appears  that  Molecules  of 
this  kind,  in  the  Ether,  could  not  originate  except  by  an 
act  of  special  creation  of  some  kind.  But  once  granted 
that  such  "vortex-rings"  exist  in  the  Ether,  they  could 
move  about  freely  in  it  ;  they  would  each  have  an 
invariable  volume  :  if  two  of  them  struck  one  another 
they  would  rebound  and  oscillate,  undergoing  vibra- 
tions :  they  could  not  be  cut,  for  they  would  be 
repelled  from  the  edge  of  any  conceivable  knife  ;  and 
they  would  be  capable  of  considerable  changes  of 
form.    (See  Chap.  IX.  for  some  recent  developments.) 

This  theory  explains  many  other  facts  with  great  readiness  ; 
but  we  are  still  in  ignorance  as  to  the  cause  of  Gravitation  and 
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as  to  the  real  inner  meaning  oF  tlie  term  physical  Mass,  as  well 
as  of  the  relation  of  the  chemical  Atom  to  the  chemical  Mole- 
cule in  a  compound. 

Let  us  take  it,  then,  that  Matter,  as  we  know  it,  is  made 
up  of  molecules  of  some  kind.  We  have  still  to  learn 
something  about  the  behaviour  of  these.  In  the  first 
place,  there  is  no  case,  apparently,  in  which  the  molecules 
are  so  close  together  that  they  cannot  move  ;  they  always 
do  move.  Their  movement  is  of  three  kinds,  trans- 
lational,  rotational,  and  vibrational  :  and  these 
movements  together  correspond  to  a  certain  amount  of 
Energy,  mostly  Kinetic,  which  energy  is  itself  known  by 
the  name  of  Heat.  Then  again,  the  vibrations  of  the 
molecule  set  the  surrounding  Ether  in  motion ;  and  the 
Energy  imparted  to  the  Ether  from  the  vibrating  molecules, 
and  transmitted  through  the  Ether  to  a  distance  by  means 
of  Ether-waves,  is  called  Radiant  Heat,  or  the  Energy 
of  Light,  or  Actinic  Eadiant  Energy,  or  the  Energy  of 
Electro-magnetic  Waves,  as  the  case  may  be,  according 
to  the  length  of  the  waves  produced. 

If  the  particles  are  thus  to  a  certain  extent  free  to 
undergo  a  movement  of  Translation,  they  must  each  be 
able  to  travel  for  a  certain  distance  before  colliding  with 
any  other  molecule  ;  and  the  average  length  of  this  dis- 
tance is  called  the  mean  free  path. 

High  Vacu.\ 

Suppose  that  a  very  few  such  Molecules  are  intro- 
duced into  a  perfect  Vacuum.  How  will  they  comport 
themselves  ?  They  will,  in  virtue  of  their  kinetic  energy 
of  translation,  hurl  themselves  against  the  wall  of  the 
vessel  containing  them  ;  by  this  they  will  tend  to  break 
the  vessel,  by  impact  from  within  :  they  will  thus  exert  a 
certain  pressure  upon  the  vessel,  which  will  depend 
upon  this  number  of  them  and  \\\)uu  their  average 
velocity.     After  meeting  the  walls  of  the  vessel  they 
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will  rebound  ;  but  their  numbers  are  so  small,  and  their 
diameters  also  so  small,  that  each  molecule  has  only  a 
very  slender  chance  of  encountering  any  other  molecule, 
and  at  any  rate  the  most  part  of  the  molecules  will  again 
encounter  the  walls  of  the  vessel  containing  them,  and 
will  again  rebound.  When  they  rebound  they  spin  and 
vibrate  ;  and  their  vibration  sets  the  Ether  in  motion. 

Sir  WilHam  Crookes  succeeded  in  realising  a  condition  some- 
thing like  this  :  he  managed  to  extract  about  99,999999  mole- 
cules out  of  every  100,000000  in  a  given  bulk  of  air  in  a  glass 
tube  ;  and  tlien  the  mean  free  path  of  the  molecules  was 
something  like  4  inches. 

As  we  go  on  increasing  the  number  of  Molecules  within 
our  given  space,  the  mutual  impacts  or  collisions  of 
the  molecules  themselves  become  more  frequent.  On 
the  average,  any  given  molecule  will  not  be  able  to  travel 
so  far  without  colliding  with  some  other  molecule ; 
and  the  mean  free  path  is  thus  shortened.  When 
the  molecules  have  become  as  numerous  as  they  are 
in  ordinary  hydrogen  gas,  under  ordinary  conditions 
(somewhere  about  1000,000000,000000,000000  in  a 
cubic  centimetre)  their  mean  free  path  is  reduced  to  about 
0  0 0  cm.,  and  the  number  of  impacts  between  any 
given  molecule  and  its  fellows  becomes  about  17,750 
millions  per  second.  We  have  then  arrived  at  the 
condition  of  ordinary  Gas,  in  which  the  Molecules  have 
only  a  very  small  mean  free  path. 

Gases 

We  may  distinguish  in  ordinary  Gases  two  conditions 
which  merge  into  one  another  ;  and  we  may  take  as 
illustrating  these  conditions  the  two  extremes,  a  highly- 
rarefied  gas  (one  in  which  there  are  comparafirehj  few 
luolecules  to  tlie  cubic  centimetre),  and  a  highly  com- 
pressed gas  (one  in  which  there  are  relatively  many). 
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The  difference  between  these  is,  that  iu  the  former  the 
molecules  do  not  appreciably  affect  one  another  by  their 
mutual  action  ;  in  the  latter  they  do,  because  they  are 
juore  crowded  together. 

In  speaking  of  Gases  we  may,  in  the  first  place,  deal 
with  them  as  if  they  all  acted  as  highly-rarefied  gases 
practically  do  ;  in  other  words,  we  may  deal  with  them 
as  "ideal  perfect  gases";  that  is,  we  may  neglect 
in  the  meantime  all  those  properties  which  depend  upon 
the  mutual  actions  of  their  Molecules.  We  are  thus 
enabled  to  state  the  properties  of  Gases  in  the  least  com- 
plicated manner  :  and  then  we  shall  see  that  the  mutual 
actions  of  the  molecules  of  a  gas  cause  anomalies  in  its 
behaviour,  which  render  the  properties  of  a  gas  less  simple 
than  those  of  an  ideal  perfect  gas  would  be. 

A  Gas  has  no  free  surface,  and  occupies  any 
space  within  which  it  may  be  confined  :  tliat  is  to  say,  its 
Molecules  find  their  way  into  every  part  of  the  cavity  and 
strike  against  every  part  of  the  bounding  walls.  If  the 
cavity  be  enlarged,  the  gas  expands  so  as  to  fill  it. 

It  exerts  upon  every  part  of  the  bounding  walls  the 
same  pressure  per  sq.  cm.  ;  or  rather,  it  jn'actically 
does  .so  within  vessels  of  moderate  size. 

If  we  set  ourselves  the  problem,  what  the  average 
speed  of  the  Molecules  in  their  free  path  must  be  before 
they  can  produce  the  observed  Pressure,  we  find  that  it 
can  be  solved  :  but  it  turns  out  that  this  average  speed  is 
enormous.  In  hydrogen  it  is  184,260  cm.  per  .second,  or 
over  4000  miles  an  hour  :  in  oxygen  it  is  over  1000  miles 
an  hour. 

Note,  however,  that  this  is  an  average  speed.  If  tlie  speed 
of  any  given  molecule  in  onr  atmosphere  happened  to  exceed 
about  25,000  miles  an  hour,  a  departure  from  the  average  which 
in  the  case  of  hydrogen  seems  quite  conceivable,  and  if  it 
liappened  to  have  a  clear  path  bel'ore  it,  the  inolccnlc  in 
(piGstion  might  dash  away  b-om  our  atmosphere  and  escape  :  for 
the  i.'arth's  retarding  attraction  would  not  be  snilicient  ever  to 
bring  its  velocity  down  to  nothing.    It  has  been  suggested  that 
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by  this  means  we  may  liave  lost  all  the  hydrogen  in  our  atmo- 
sphere, molecule  by  molecule.  In  the  case  ot  the  moon  the 
corresponding  necessary  velocity  would  be  only  about  2600 
miles  per  hour — a  circumstance  whicli  wonld  render  all  its 
atmosphere  able  to  escape  very  readily  and  to  leave  the  moon 
atmosphereless,  or  nearly  so,  as  it  ajipears  now  to  be. 

If  we  take  a  volume  of  Gas  in  a  cylinder,  with  a  piston 
of  a  given  weight  or  loaded  by  the  weight  of  a  given  mass, 
I     the  piston  Avill  not  sink  beyond  a  certain  depth. 
The  Weight  of  the  piston  tends  to  pull,  and  the 
™i   Weight  of  the  external  atmosphere  tends  to  push, 
the  piston  downwards  ;   but  the  Molecules  of 
the  gas  within  the  cylinder  bombard  the  piston  ; 
they  thus  press  upon  it  and  tend  to  move  it 
upwards.     Between  these  opposed  forces  the  piston 
remains  at  rest. 

Let  us  now  put  a  heavier  mass  upon  the  piston  ;  the 
downward  pull  due  to  gravity  is  now  greater,  and  the 
piston  sinks  ;  but  its  downward  motion  is  arrested  when 
the  molecules  per  cubic  centimetre  become  so  numerous  in 
the  gas  within  the  cylinder  that  their  increased  bom- 
barding effect  on  the  piston,  that  is,  the  increased 
pressure  of  the  Gas,  is  equal  to  the  increased  compressing 
Force.  But  the  gas  in  the  cylinder  must  be  compressed 
before  this  condition  of  things  is  reached.  Gas  is  there- 
fore compressible  ;  and  the  law  of  its  compression  is 
that  its  volume  varies  (if  its  temperature  remain  the 
same)  inversely  as  the  pressure  to  which  the  gas  is 
exposed.  Conversely,  tlie  pressure  which  a  given  quan- 
tity of  gas  exerts  is  inversely  proportional  to  the 
volume  which  it  is  made  to  occupy.  These  are  different 
forms  of  what  is  called  "Boyle's  Law." 

Next,  we  must  define  the  Absolute  Temperat\ire  of 
any  substance  as  its  Temperature  *  (in  Centigrade  degrees, 

»  We  have  no  hesitation  in  assnming  that  the  stnilcut  is  ac(iuainte.l 
with  llie  ordinary  meaning  of  the  word  Temperature  as  shown  by  an 
,)rdinary  Ihenuonu^tor.  On  tlic  Centigrade  Scale  water  freezes  at  0' C 
(^32"  Falu'onlieit),  and  boils  at  100°  C.  (  =  212°  F.) 
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or  degrees  on  an  ordinary  Centigrade  thermometer) 
reckon'ed  on  the  footing  that  -  273°  O.  is  an  Absolute 
Zero.  Thns  a  temperatnre  of  15°  C.  is  288°  Abs.  Then, 
the  volume  of  a  gas,  if  the  pressure  remain  the  same,  is 
directly  proportional  to  its  Absolute  Temperature  ; 
and  if  its  Volume  be  compelled  (by  increasing  the  external 
pressure  or  by  confining  the  gas  within  a  rigid  vessel)  to 
remain  the  same,  the  pressure  varies  directly  as  the 
Absolute  Temperature.  If  the  Pressure  and  the  Volume 
both  vary,  then  their  ■product  is  proportional  to  the 
Absolute  Temperature  (Charles'  Law). 

There  is  a  reason  for  all  this.  The  Absolute  Tempevatnre  is 
itself  a  measure  of,  it  is  proportional  to,  the  average  kinetic 
energy  of  the  molecules  ;  and  so  is  the  product  of  the  Pressure 
into  the  Volume.  That  product  and  the  Absolute  Temperature 
are  therefore  proportional  to  one  another. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  pressure  within  a  heated  gas  or 
vapour  from  becoming  excessive,  a  safety  valve  is  often  used. 
Here  there  is  a  ping  which  is  squeezed  into  an  orifice  in  the 
boiler  by  a  spring  or  weight  :  the  internal  pressure  is  not  able 
to  eject  the  plug  until  it  attains  a  certain  amount.  When  this 
occurs  the  valve  is  forced  open.  Gas  or  vapour  then  escapes, 
and  relieves  the  internal  pressure. 

In  expansion  drop  -  bottles  a  little  groove  is  cut  in  the 
stopper  and  bottle-neck  ;  the  bottle  is  inverted  and  held  in  the 
hand  ;  the  hand  warms  the  contained  air,  which  thereupon 
expands  and  drives  out  the  liquid  in  drops.  Tiie  same  result 
may  sometimes  be  seen  in  fovintain  pens,  especially  when 
nearly  empty. 

Since  the  Volume  of  a  perfect  gas  (when  the  pressure 
is  kept  constant)  is  proportional  to  the  Absolute  Tempei-a- 
ture,  and  since  a  rise  of  temperature  from  0°  C.  to  1°  C. 
would  be  a  rise  from  273°  Abs.  to  274°  Abs.,  a  rise  of 
temperature  from  0°  C.  to  1°  C.  would  correspond  to  an 
increase  of  volume  in  the  ratio  of  273  to  274,  or  I  to  l-n-y^y 
The  proportionate  increase  in  volume  is  thus,  for  1°  C, 
equal  to  Try-j,  and  this  fraction  is  the  CoeflQcient  of 
Expansion  by  Heat.  If  all  gases  were  perfect  this 
would  be  the  same  in  all  gases  ;  and  if  air  were  a  pei'fect 
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gas,  we  could  use  a  quantity  of  air  enclosed  in  a  flask  as  an 
air  thermometer,  for  it  would  not  be  diflicult  to  find 
means  for  ascertaining  liow  much  it  exjDanded  during  a 
given  change  of  temperature. 

Suppose  that  on  being  heated  from  10°  C.  to  an  unknown 
tempeiature,  the  volume  of  the  enclosed  air  rose  in  the  ratio 
1  : 1-04  ;  the  Absolute  Temperature  is  1-04  times  what  it  was  at 
10°  C,  that  is,  it  is  1-04  x  283  ;  this  is  294-32°  Abs.  or  21-32°  C. 

The  absolute  volume  of  expansion  per  degree  would,  in  a 
perfect  gas,  be  the  same  for  each  successive  degree  of  tempera- 
ture :  and  equal  increments  in  the  volume  of  such  a  gas  would 
indicate  equal  increments  of  temperature. 

If  we  mix  two  quantities  of  the  same  gas  at  the 
same  temperature,  the  Temperature  of  the  whole 
remains  equal  throughout  ;  that  is  to  say,  tlie  average 
Kinetic  Energy  of  the  molecules  remains  the  same  through- 
out, and  the  molecules  have  the  same  average  velocity  in 
all  parts  of  the  gas. 

If  we  mix  two  quantities  of  the  same  gas  at 
different  temperatures,  the  Temperature  of  the  whole 
becomes  equalised  throughout ;  the  average  Kinetic 
Energy  of  the  molecules  becomes  tlie  same  throughout, 
and  the  molecules  come  to  have  the  same  average  velocity 
in  all  parts  of  the  gas. 

If  we  mix  two  quantities  of  different  gases  at  the 
same  temperature,  again  the  Temperature  of  the  whole 
remains  equal  throughout  :  and  if  we  mix  different  kinds 
of  gases,  say  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  at  different  tem- 
peratures, the  mixture  again  comes  to  a  common 
temperature.  In  either  case  the  average  kinetic  energy  of 
the  molecules  again  remains  or  becomes  the  same  through- 
out. But  the  average  trauslatory  velocities  of  the 
oxygen  and  of  the  hydrogen  molecules  respectively  are 
not  the  same.  In  order  to  have  e(iual  average  amounts 
of  Kinetic  Energy,  the  lighter  molecules  must  have  higher 
average  velocities,  and  the  heavier  molecules  smaller 
velocfties.    The  velocities  of  the  molecules  of  each  kind 
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must  be  inversely  proportional  to  the  square  roots 
of  tlieir  respective  relative  molecular  weights.  The 
mean  velocity  of  oxygen  molecules  is  thus  one-fourth  as 
great  as  that  of  hydrogen  molecules,  because  their  mass  is 
sixteen  times  as  great. 

If  we  consider  two  gases,  again  say  oxygen  and 
hydrogen,  at  the  same  temperature,  but  apart  from  one 
another,  the  same  principle  applies.  The  mean  Kinetic 
Energy  of  the  several  molecules  in  the  two  respective  ga.ses 
is  the  same  ;  and  the  mean  translational  velocities  are 
inversely  proportional  to  the  square  roots  of  the  respective 
molecular  weights. 

From  this  it  follows  that  equal  volumes  of  all  Gases 
contain  the  same  number  of  molecules  ("Avvo- 
gadro's  Law ")  ;  and  from  this  again  it  follows  that 
gases  which  are  made  up  of  heavier  molecules  are  them- 
selves heavier  in  exactly  the  same  proportion  ;  that  is, 
that  the  density  of  a  Gas  is  directly  proportional  to 
tlie  molecular  weight  of  its  component  molecules. 

Gases  thus  differ  in  specific  gravity  ;  and  a  heavier  o-as 
such  as  carbonic  acid  gas,  can  be  poured  out  of  one  vessel  into 
another  just  as  water  can.  Carbonic  acid  tends  to  accumulate 
in  wells  etc.,  and  to  lie  in  brewery  vats,  just  as  a  heavy  liquid 
would  do  ;  and  if  the  source  of  supply  be  constantly  active,  the 
process  of  Diffusion  (p.  80)  may  not  be  suflicient  to  carrv  the 
accumulation  of  gas  away. 

If  we  have  a  mixture  of  gases,  the  Pressure  which  it 
exerts  on  the  ves.sel  containing  it  is  (still  on  the 
assumption  that  the  mixture  is  so  far  rarefied  that  there 
IS  no  appreciable  mutual  action  between  molecules  of 
different  kinds)  the  sum  of  the  pressures  due  to  the  mole- 
cules of  each  kind  ;  and  the  pressure  exerted  by  each 
component  of  the  mixture  is  independent  of  the 
pressures  exerted  by  the  rest  of  the  components  ("  Dalton's 
Law  "). 

_  If  we  have  the  molecules  in  one  region  of  a  gas  moving 
witii  greater  average  velocities  than  those  in  another,  this 
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inec|uality  will  be  brought  to  an  end  :  more  rapidly- 
moving  molecules  will  by  collision  part  witli  their  energy 
to  others,  and  these  again  in  the  same  way  to  others 
beyond  them  ;  and  thus  we  have  Translerence  of  Energy 
from  one  part  of  a  gas  to  another.  This  process  is 
what  is  known  as  Oondiiction  of  Heat  in  a  Gas  ;  for 
tlie  Heat  of  a  gas  is  itself  the  kinetic  energy  of  the 
molecules. 

It  is  convenient  to  use  this  phraseologj'  though  it  is  slightly 
in  error  The  Energy  of  translation  of  molecules  is  kinetic  ; 
the  energy  of  rotation  of  molecules  is  again  kmetic  ;  but  the 
enert^V  of  oscillation  or  vibration  of  molecules  is  halt  kmetic, 
half  potential.  This  last  renders  the  above  phraseology  to 
that  extent  erroneous  ;  but  the  error  has  no  consequences  so  tar 
as  we  are  concerned  here. 

Further,  if  we  have  two  layers  of  gas,  one  of  one  kind, 
another  of  another,  and  leave  them  to  themselves,  we  find 
them  become  mixed.  The  molecules  of  one  kind 
wander  among  those  of  the  other  :  and  the  result  will,  it 
sufficient  time  be  allowed,  be  complete  mixture  by  this 
process  of  Diffusion  of  Gases.  But  the  time  taken 
to  effect  complete  admixture  in  the  air  of  a  room,  or  in 
the  coal-gas  in  the  interior  of  a  gas-holder  where  rich  and 
poor  gases  are  let  in,  is  far  greater  than  the  tune  required 
to  ensure  complete  admixture  in  experiments  on  the 
laboratory  scale. 

Diffusion  is  illustrated  hy  the  exchange  hetxreen  the  tidal  air 
and  the  residual  air  in  the  lungs  ;  by  ventilation  through 
openin-  the  window  on  a  calm  day,  a  process  whereby  the  a  r  s 
gradually  exchanged,  but  the  dust  in  the  '^^^jV^"  ^ 
for  the  process  is  a  molecular  one  merely  ;  by  the  diffusion  ot 
odour  J  in  an  apartment :  hy  the  diffusion  of  -  "f 
vapour  through  a  leak  in  drain  pipes  into  which  the  oil  has 
been  poured  ;  or  by  the  diffusion  of  disinfecting  gases. 

A^ain,  if  we  drive  a  current  of  a  gas  through  a  bulk 
of  "!as,  we  find  the  stream  slacken  off:  some  of  its 
molecules  wander  off  into  the  comparatively  -  still 
surrounding  gas,  and  some  of  the  comparatively-slowly 
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moving  particles  of  that  gas  wander  into  it ;  and  thus  the 
momentum  of  the  stream  continually  diminishes.  This 
phenomenon  is  known  as  the  viscosity  of  gases,  the 
apparent  Resistance  to  the  onward  Flow  of  streams  of  gas. 

To  this  viscosity  or  Internal  Friction  of  the  air  is  to  be 
attributed  the  resistance  which  objects  encounter  to  motion 
through  the  air.  The  film  of  air  nearest  the  surface  of  a 
moving  body  practically  remains  unchanged,  and  the 
moving  body  has  to  drag  this  film  of  air  past  the  surround- 
ing air.  Falling  water  is  thus  broken  up  into  mist. 
Conversely,  when  a  body  falls  through  air  it  drags  some 
air  down  with  it. 

This  drcumstaTice  is  turned  to  account  in  Sprengel's  and 
Bunsen's  air-pumps,  in  which  mercury  or  water  respectively, 
falling  in  a  stream  down  a  tube  A,  drag  air  or  other 
gas  with  them  from  a  side -tube  B,  aiul  may  thus 
exhaust  air  or  other  gas  from  any  vessel  with  which 
that  side-tube  B  may  be  connected. 

The  Bunsen  pump  is  used  in  the  filtration  of 
liquids,  and  the  Sprengel  for  such  purposes  as  the 
exhaustion  of  the  bulbs  of  incandescent  electric    Fig.  S3, 
lamps  or  of  Geissler  tubes.    If  in  a  Sprengel  the  lower 
end  of  the  tube  A  be  bent  upwards  and  immersed  under  mercury, 
the  gas  withdrawn  tlirongh  B  may  be  collected  in  a  test-tube! 

When  a  body  moves  in  air,  the  air  in  front  of  it  is  pushed 
forward,  the  air  at  the  side  is  dragged  along  with  the  movinc' 
object,  and  the  partial  vacuum  left  behind  is  readjusted  hy 
an  inrush  of  air  particles  from  all  sides.  The  last  may,  as  in 
the  case  of  rifle  bullets,  be  so  abrupt  as  to  cause  a  noise,  throucdi 
nnitual  impact  of  the  molecules  :  and  this  noise  is  the  "  siircr. 
mg  ■  of  the  bullet  as  it  flies.  All  this  causes  resistance  to  the 
onward  movement.  A  rain  drop,  as  it  falls,  cannot  acquire  more 
tlian  a  dehnite  limited  velocity :  no  more  can  a  balloon  para- 
.  chute,  when  once  it  has  opened  out  under  the  expanding 
action  of  the  air  through  which  it  falls  :  and  a  rotatii'o-  vane 
(Foucaiilt  s  vane)  is  very  generally  used  to  regulate  the  speed 
of  rotation  ot  clockwork,  of  pliysiological  drum  recordincr 
apparatus,  etc.,  for  its  speed  cannot  exceed  a  certain  maximum" 
which  vanes  with  the  force  exerted  by  the  di-iving  spring. 

If  we  make  the  Temperature  and  Pressure  of  a  "as 
undergo  alterations,  then,  assuming  always  that  there" is 
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no  chemical  change  induced  thereby,  if  we  restore  the 
original  temperature  and  pressure  we  restore,  snnultaiie- 
ously  and  completely,  the  original  volume.    The  previous 
history  of  a  gas  thus  makes  no  mark  on  its  condition 
at  any  moment.    If  we  induce  a  gas  to  become  com- 
pressed by  increasing  the  external  Pressure,  we  must 
keep  up  that  external  pressure  if  we  mean  to  keep  up 
the  compression  ;  and  if  we  let  go,  and  allow  the  pressure 
to  fall  back  to  its  original  value,  the  gas  expands  to  its 
original  volume.     All  this  is  expressed  by  saying  that  the 
elasticity  of  volume  of  a  gas  is  perfect  ;  its  tendency 
to  restitution  is  continuous,  and  its  restitution  is 
perfect  when  the  surrounding  conditions  are  again  the 

same  as  at  first. 

Suppose  that  we  have  a  given  mass  of  gas  confined 
within  a  given  volume,  as  in  Fig.  82,  and  that^we 
suddenly  force  the  piston  in.    We  have  done  a  cenam 
amount  of  work  in  forcing  the  piston  m,  against  a  con- 
tinuously increasing  pressure,  through  a  certain  distance 
What  becomes  of  the  Energy  corresponding  to  this  work  ! 
It  has  been  imparted  to  the  gas,  and  makes  its  molecules 
move  more  rapidly ;  that  is  to  say.  Heat  has  been 
imparted  to  the  gas.    This  Heat,  being  a  ^^^Y^/^^^f ' 
can  be  measured  in  ergs  or  in  foot-pounds  and  the  Heat 
imparted  to  the  gas  would,  in  ergs  or  m  foot-pound  be 
exactly  equal,  in  a  perfect  gas,  to  the  Work  done  upon  t 
The  aas  therefore  becomes  heated  when  it  is  suddenly 
compressed  by  the  application  of  an  exterior  pressur^ 
Conversely,  if  we  allow  a  gas  to  expand,  doing  ^^ork 
a°a  n  t  an  exterior  pressure,  it  loses  molecular  kinetic 
energy  ;    tliat  is  to  say,  it  loses  Heat,  and  becomes 
cold. 

In  both  these  cases  it  is  assumed  that  the  <^V^^^l°-J' 
conducted  that  Heat  cannot  escape  f  om  *e  o™P  ^^^^  . 
or  travel  towards  the  .-l-;^V"f,       ^f  f„  't'^Sng  lf^e.t 

compression  or  expansion. 
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If,  on  the  other  hanil,  the  gas  be  suddenly  compressed  or 
expanded  in  a  metal  vessel  surrounded  by  a  mixture  of  ice  and 
water  nt  0^  C. ,  it  will  be  maintained  at  the  same  temperature  : 
in  the  case  of  compression,  liy  the  escape  of  heat  I'rom  it  to 
the  mixed  ice  and  water  :  in  that  of  exjiausion,  by  the  travelling 
of  heat  from  the  ice  and  water  to  it.  In  the  former  case  some 
of  the  ice  melts  :  in  the  latter  some  of  the  water  freezes.  In 
such  a  case  as  this  the  gas  itself  gains  or  loses  nothing  in  tlie 
way  of  molecular  kinetic  energy,  and  all  the  Energy  correspond- 
ing to  the  "Work  done  is  as  it  were  passed  through  the  gas, 
without  accumulating  or  diminishing  within  it. 

If  there  be  mere  expansion  of  a  perfect  gas,  as  where  such 
a  gas  is  allowed  to  flow  from  a  full  vessel  A  to  a  vacuum-chamber 
B,  the  whole  lieing  surrounded  by  rigid  walls,  so  that  the 
external  pressure  plays  no  part  in  the  phenomenon,  the  perfect 
gas  would  retain  on  the  whole  the  same  average  temperature, 
but  the  portion  left  in  the  vessel  A  will  be  colder,  while  that 
in  the  vessel  B  will  be  warmer  than  the  average. 

It  will  take  a  certain  quantity  of  Heat,  a  certain  numher  of 
ergs  or  foot-pounds  of  Heat,  to  raise  a  given  quantity  of  a  gas 
through  r  C.  of  temperature.  To  raise  its  temi^erature  through 
2  C.  will  take  twice  as  much  ;  and  so  forth.  In  this  there  are 
two  cases  to  be  noted. 

1.  If  our  perfect  gas  be  not  allowed  to  expand  while  being 
heated,  then  the  whole  of  the  Heat  supplied  goes  towards 
raismg  the  Temperature  ;  and  the  amount  of  Heat  (the  number 
of  ergs  of  Heat)  which  must  be  supplied,  in  order  to  raise 
the  Temperature  of  a  unit  of  mass,  namely,  one  gramme  of 
the  gas  in  question  by  one  degree  C.  is  called  the  Thermal 
Capacity  of  that  gas  :  in  this  case  the  Thermal  Capacity  at 
Constant  Volume. 

2.  If  the  gas  be  allowed  to  expand  freely  while  beincr  heated 
the  external  Pressure  being  maintained  constant,  work  is  being 
done,  and  Energy  expended  at  the  same  time,  in  overcoming  the 
external  pressure.  Therefore,  in  this  case,  more  Heat  must  be 
supplied  before  we  can  succeed  in  raising  the  temperature  of  our 
one  gi-amme  through  1°  C.  ;  and  thus  a  Gas  has  at  Constant 
Pressure  a  different  Thermal  Capacity  from  that  which  it  has  at 
Constant  A  olume.  In  a  perfect  gas  the  Thermal  Capacity  at 
Constant  Pressure  would  bear  to  the  Thermal  Capacity  at 
Constant  \  olume  the  ratio  of  5  to  3,  or  1  -660  to  1  '000. 

ihe  thermal  capacity  in  a  perfect  gas  would  depend  only  on 
the  amount  of  energy  which  would  be  required  in  order  to 
increase  the  energy  of  translation,  spin,  and  vibration  of  each 
molecule  by  a  certain  amount;  and  it  would  therefore  be  in- 
aepcndent  of  the  pressure  or  of  the  already-existing  tcmporatiTre 
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If  a  local  compression  be  set  up  in  a  Gas,  its 
Molecules  will  there  be  more  closely  crowded  together. 
This  compression  will  be  propagated  through  the  gas 
with  a  Velocity  which  has  been  computed  for  a  perfect  gas, 
by  Clerk  Maxwell,  at  ti™es  the  average  translational 
velocity  of  the  molecules  themselves.  Similarly  for  a 
rarefaction ;  and  if  the  local  disturbance  l^e  an  alterna- 
tion of  compressions  and  rarefactions,  the  result  will  be 
the  propagation  of  a  wave-motion  through  the  gas.  In 
this  wave-motion,  at  any  point,  the  direction  of  displace- 
ment of  the  particles  is  backwards  and  forwards  in  the 
same  direction  as  that  in  which  the  wave  is  itself  travelling ; 
that  is,  the  vibration  is  not  of  the  transverse  but  of  the 
longitudinal  type. 

The  velocity  of  propagation  varies  according  to  the  law 
that  the  square  of  tliat  Velocity  is  directly  proportional  to  the 
Absolute  Temperature,  and  inversely  proportional  to  the 
density,  of  the  gas.  In  oxygen,  for  e.^ainple,  which  is  16  times 
as  heavy  as  hydrogen,  the  velocity  of  the  propagation  of  waves 
of  compression  and  rarefaction  would  be  |  as  great  as  in  hydro- 
gen at  the  same  temperature,— a  ratio  which  would  be  exact  if 
those  gases  were  perfect  gases,  or  were  so  far  rarefied  as  to  act  as 
perfect  gases. 

Wlieii  we  confine  ourselves  to  one  and  the  same  gas,  it 
does  not  matter  what  the  degree  of  rarefaction  or  compres- 
sion of  that  gas  may  be  ;  the  velocity  of  propagation  of  a  wave- 
motion  is  not  affected  by  this,  at  any  rate  in  perfect  gases,  for 
the  velocity  of  propagation  depends  upon  the  speed  of  ti-avel  of 
single  molecules:  if  the  gas  be  rarefied,  though  there  are 
fewer  molecules  to  do  the  work,  each  has  a  longer  free  path  : 
and  this  provides  complete  compensation. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  actual  Temperature  of  the 
o-as  at  a  place  where  it  is  subjected  to  sudden  compression  is 
fncreased  :  and  therefore  the  actual  Velocity  of  propagation  of 
compressional  Waves  is  the  same  as  the  velocity  through  a  gas 
heated  by  a  compression  during  which  no  heat  is  allowed  to 
escape.  This  was  for  a  long  time  a  puzzle,  since  the  speed  of 
propagation  of  wave-motions  in  gases,  as  found  expernnentally. 
did  not  agree  with  the  early  theory  of  Sir  Isaac  Tvewton,  ni 
whicli  this  consideration  had  been  lost  sight  of,  with  the  con- 
sequence that  the  calculated  velocities  of  propagation  of  waves 
were  materially  smaller  than  those  actually  observed. 
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We  know  that  the  molecule  has  three  kinds  of 
Energy,  that  of  Travel  or  Translation,  tliat  of  Spin,  and 
tliat  of  Vibration.  These  three  remain  steadily  propor- 
tionate to  one  another,  so  that  if  one  falls  off,  the 
others  fall  off  too.  In  the  steam-engine  tlie  jDiston  is 
driven  along  the  cylinder  by  the  bombardment  of  the 
molecules  as  they  travel  and  hit  the  piston  :  and  as  their 
Energy  of  Translation  is  being  transferred  to  the  piston, 
the  other  forms  of  Energy  are  being  drawn  upon,  and 
contribute  to  the  work  done  upon  the  piston. 

In  some  departments  of  Physics  the  vibrations  of 
tlie  molecules  assume  leading  importance.  In  a  gas 
each  vibrating  molecule,  as  it  executes  its  free  path  between 
one  collision  and  the  next,  vibrates  freely,  like  a  sounding 
tuning-fork  thrown  through  the  air;  and  as  it  can,  in 
virtue  of  its  own  vibration,  impose  vibration  upon  the 
surrounding  Ether,  we  may  be  able  to  detect  the  existence 
and  learn  something  about  the  nature  of  the  vibration  of 
the  molecule  itself.  This  we  do  through  the  phenomena 
of  Radiant  Heat  and  observations  made  with  the 
prism  (p.  2. J 9),  which  .show  that  the  Ether- waves  which 
radiate  from  highly  rarefied  heated  Gases  corre.spond 
to  comparatively  simple  and  regular  vibrations  of 
the  respective  Molecules  themselves.  But  the  frequency 
of  these  vibrations  of  molecules  is  exceedingly  great : 
those  which  give  ri.se  to  the  undulations  in  the  Ether 
which  are  perceptible  to  us  as  Light  are  on  the  average 
about  550  millions  of  millions  per  second;— the 
reason  being  that  the  Molecules  are  so  elastic  and  so 
extremely  small. 

From  tlic  nature  of  a  perfect  gas  it  would  follow 
that  in  such  a  gas  there  could  be  none  of  the  results  of 
molecular  interaction  or  molecular  forces  ;  no  sticki- 
ness or  toughness,  no  hardness,  no  capacity  for  being  in 
any  way  stretched,  or  bent,  or  twisted,  or  anything  of  the 
kind.  If  any  such  opei'ations  were  elfected  on  the  con- 
taining vessel,  the  gas  would  simply  still  continue  to  fill 
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it,  and  each  molecule  would  wander  freely,  colliding  as  it 
went,  from  one  part  of  the  containing  cavity  to  another. 

Ordinary  gases,  in  bulk,  behave  in  many  respects 
as  if  they  were  Perfect  Gases  ;  and  we  shall  therefore  now 
go  on  to  consider  their  behaviour  when  at  Eest  and  when 
in  "Motion. 


General  Statics  of  Gases 

A  gas  is  similar  in  all  directions  ;  if  a  little  plane 
be  -pnt  anywhere  within  a  gas,  it  will  be  equally  bom- 
bardeil  in  wliatever  direction  it  is  made  to  turn :  the 
Pressure  witliin  a  gas  is  therefore  the  same  in  all 
directions.  And  apart  from  the  Weight  of  the  gas 
itself,  the  Pressure  throughout  a  gas  is  the  same  at  all 
points,  that  is  if  we  compare  ec^ual  areas  ;  it  is  the  same 
at  the  surface  as  in  the  substance  of  the  gas ;  and  Pres- 
sure of  this  kind  is  called  Hydrostatic  Pressure.  At 
the  surface  it  is  directed  always  at  right  angles  to  the 
surface,  no  matter  what  the  form  of  the  surface  may  be. 
If  we  increase  the  Pressure  over  the  surface,  the  increase 
of  pressure  is  felt  throughout  the  gas  :  and  the  pressure 
per  sq.  cm.  on  the  surface  is  reproduced  as  an  equal  pres- 
sure per  sq.  cm.  at  any  point  in  the  interior  of  the  gas, 
in  any  direction.  This  principle  is  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Transmissibility  of  Gaseous  or  of  Fluid 
Pressure. 

But  it  must  be  noted  that  what  is  here  said  of  Pressure 
applies  only  to  pressure  per  unit  of  area  :  so  that  if 
we  compare  larger  and  smaller  areas  we  shall  obtain  larger 
and  smaller  Total  Pressures  within  the 
same  gas. 

If  for  example  we  drive  the  piston  A  into 
Pi„  S4  the  tube  B  filled  with  a  gas,  the  plug  C  will 

■  be  driven  against  the  spring  D  with  a  Force 

equal  to  the  Pressure  upon  A,  if  the  Area  of  C  be  equal  to  that 
of  A  If  C  be  larger  than  A,  the  pressure  per  umt-arca  of  C 
r  nfains  e.pial  to  thSt  per  unit-area  of  A  ;  but  as  C  is  larger,  the 
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total  pressure  on  C  and  on  the  spring  is  greater  in  direct 
pro]iortion  to  tlie  larger  area  of  C  ;  and  the  spring  C  must  either 
be  stronger,  or  will  be  more  distorted 
when  A  is  pushed  in  with  the  same  force 
as  at  first.  It'  a  man  were  to  spend  his 
whole  strength  in  driving  A,  a  pressure  — 
will  be  exerted  upon  C  much  greater 
than  his  unaided  efforts  would  enable 
him  to  appl}'.  If  this  ajjparatiis  be  put 
into  the  form  of  Fig.  86,  we  see  that  a 
smaller  weight  at  A  will  balance  a  larger 

one  at  C  ;  and  a  small  excess  weight  at  A  will  cause  considerabl}' 
more  distortion  of  the  spring  at  C  than  it  could  have  caused 
directly  if  acting  alone.  In  such  a  contrivance  we  have,  while 
A  is  being  pushed  in,  three  things  to  observe  :  Work  done 
upon  the  gas  at  A,  Work  absorbed  by  the  gas 
during  compression  on  becoming  compressed 
and  heated,  and  Work  done  by  the  gas  upon 
the  spring  at  C  :  and  the  two  latter  are  ec[nal 
to  the  first.  We  observe,  therefore,  that  the 
gas  does  not  act  as  a  simple  Transmitter  of 
Energy,  for  it  itself  absorbs  some  and  becomes 
Fig.  86.  heated  ;  then  as  it  cools  down,  if  A  be  fixed  in 
its  position,  the  pressure  on  tlie  spring  D  relaxes. 
So  long,  however,  as  the  operation  is  not  too  rapid,  or  the 
fluctuations  of  pressure  at  A  are  not  too  extensive,  so  that  the 
gas  between  A  and  C  does  not  become  appreciably  heated,  the 
relation  between  the  Forces  is  that  the  product  of  the  force 
at  A  into  the  movement  at  A  is  equal  to  that  of  tlie  Force  at 
C  into  the  Jlovement  at  C  ;  that  is,  that  the  work  done  on 
the  gas  at  A  is  equal  to  that  done  by  the  gas  at  C. 

A  thin  indiarubber  bag  or  tampon,  inserted  into  any  of  the 
cavities  of  the  human  body  and  dilated  by  forcing  air  into  it, 
will  expand  until  the  Pressure  per  unit  of  Area  of  its  surface  is 
erpial  at  all  points,  and  equal  at  each  point  to  the  Resistance 
locally  offered  by  the  walls  of  the  cavity  and  by  the  bag  itself 
to  any  further  distension.  Even  without  the  intervention  of 
an  indiarubber  bag  such  cavities  may  be  inflated  by  air  ;  and 
the  extent  to  which  they  will  be  distended,  both  genei'ally  and 
locally,  follows  the  same  law  as  when  such  a  bag  is  used. 

The  pressure  in  a  gas,  p  dynes  per  sq.  cm.,  may  be 
measured  in  various  ways,  of  which  the  simplest  is  by 
means  of  a  Manometer,  Fig.  87.  Tn  this  there  is  a 
glass  tube,  bent  as  shown  in  tlie  figure,  and  closed  at  0. 
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In  CD  there  is  a  vacuum.    Between  B  and  D  there  is 
mercury.    If  there  be  no  gaseous  pressure  acting  upon 
the  mercury  B  through  the  open  end  A,  then 
the  mercury  will  stand  at  the  same  level  at 
B  and  at  D,  if  the  tube  have  the  same  diameter 
at  B  and  at  D.     If,  however,  there  be  a  gaseous 
pressure  at  A  the  mercury  rises  past  D  ;  the 
mercury  at  B  sinks  :  there  is  then  a  certain 
measurable  difference  between  the  levels  of  B  and 
of  D,  and  the  gaseous  Pressure  supports  a  column  of 
mercury  whose  height  is  B'D'  cms.  (Fig.  88).  This 
column  of  mercury  has  a  Weight  equal,  in  dynes,  to 
B'D'  X  13-6  X  981  X  cross- sectional  area  of  the 
tube  :  the  Total  gaseous  Pressure  through  A  is  f 
p  dynes  per  sq.  cm.  x  the  cross-sectional  Area  of  ^, 
the  tube;  whence ^3=  {13-6  x  981  x  B'D'}  dynes  "nj  I 
per.  sq.  cm.    The  only  term  in  this  which  needs  -iy--B' 
measurement  is  the  Height  B'D';  and  it  is     Fig.  ss. 
quite  sufficient  to  know  this  ;  so  that  it  is  quite 
conmion  to  specify  the  Pressure  by  this  Height  alone, 
and  to  speak  of  a  "  pressure  of  so  many  cm.,  or  .so  many 
inches,  of  mercury." 

Other  contrivances  may  be  adopted,  in  which  there  is  no 
direct  commimication  between  the  gas,  whose  pressure  is  to 
be  measured,  and  the  interior  of  the  measurmg  apparatus.  Ol 
this  kind  is  the  Aneroid  Barometer,  which  may  be  put  mto 
.  the  gas  in  question.  In  this  instrument  there  is  a  hollow 
corrugated  case  of  elastic  metal,  the  interior  of  which  has  its 
ah-  removed:  the  varying  external  pressures  cause  varying 
deformations  of  the  metal  case,  and  the  varying  deformations 
are  rendered  measurable  by  being  made  to  actuate  wheel- 
bearing  and  a  dial-pointer  :  or  tliey  may  be  made  to  actuate 
a  lever  provided  with  a  writing-point,  wliereby  the  variations 
of  pressure  may  be  recorded,  on  a  revolving  dnun,  on  smoked 
or  on  white  paper.  In  some  forms  of  Aneroid  Barometer  there 
is  a  coiled  closed  tube,  wliich  tube  is  itselt  elhptical  in 
section  and  is  exhausted  of  air.  As  the  pressure  of  the  gas 
surrounding  this  coiled  tube  decreases,  the  tube  tends  to 
straighten  out  and  to  become  more  circular  in  section: 
and  this  tendency  is  made  to  actuate  a  dial -pointer.  Lou- 
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versely,  as  the  jDressiire  increases,  the  tube  becomes  more 
pinched  out  or  Hattened,  and  more  coiled  np.  The  material  of 
the  walls  of  the  tube  does  not  stretch  or  shrink,  and  the  change 
of  form  to  a  more  circular  cross -section  cannot  be  effected 
without  a  simultaneous  straightening  out ;  and  vice  versa. 

Archimedes'  Principle. — Of  a  mass  of  gas  iinifonii 
in  density,  no  part  tends  bodily  to  rise  or  sink  ;  and 

thus  it  appears,  so  far  as  regards  any  tendency  to  fall  in 
obedience  to  the  Law  of  Gravitation  is  concerned,  to  be 
relieved  of  that  tendency.  If  a  part  of  the  gas  were 
replaced  by  an  ecpial  bulk  of  anything  else  which  has 
precisely  the  same  density,  that  snlistitute  will  again 
neither  rise  nor  sinl-;,  but  will  iloat  in  the  gas. 

For  example,  suppose  the  air  happened  to  be  at  such  a 
temperature  that  5000  cub.  ft.  of  it  weighed  400  lbs.,  and 
that  a  balloon  were  so  constructed  that,  filled  with  hydrogen, 
it  would  occupy  5000  cub.  ft.  and  weigh  exactly  400  lbs.  ;  such 
a  balloon  would  float  in  the  atmosphere  and  would  neither 
rise  nor  sink,  for  it  would  simply  replace  an  equal  bulk  of 
the  air.    It  \vould  then  appear  entirely  relieved  of  its  Weight. 

But  the  same  thing  happens  even  with  bodies  heavier 
than  air  if  they  be  Suspended  in  air  ;  they  are,  apparently, 
partially  relieved  of  their  Weight,  and  that  to  the  extent 
of  the  weight  of  an  equal  bulk  of  the  air  in  which  they 
are  suspended. 


m  a 


Take,  for  instance,  a  bra.ss  "weight"  of  1  kilogramme,  used 
a  pan-  of  scales.  It  will  occupy  about  125  cub.  cm.,  if  we 
take  the  density  of  brass  as  being  eight  times  that  of  water  : 
and  It  will  act  like  the  balloon,  to  the  extent  that  it  is 
apparently  relieved  of  gravity  to  the  extent  of  the  weight  of  an 
eciual  bulk  ot  air,  that  is,  to  the  extent  of  0-16165  gramme  If 
we  are  weighing  out  a  lighter  substance,  say  waiter,  the  dis- 
placement ot  an-  by  this  will  be  gi-eater  :  in  the  case  of  a 
kilogramme  ot  water,  it  will  correspond  to  an  apparent  loss  of 
w-eiglit  ot  1  -2932  gramme.  Weighing  out  a  true  kilogramme 
ot  water,  tlierefore,  involves  some  arithmetical  workinrr  in  order 
to  ascertain  wliat  weights  should  be  put  in  the  scale-pan. 

^^w  suppose  our  balloon  to  expand  so  as  to  become 
lighter  than  an  equal  bulk  of  air.    The  heavier  air 
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around  it  will  flow  under  it,  and  will  displace  it,  jnst 
as  mercury  poured  into  water  will  flow  to  the  Ijoltom  and 
lift  the  water.  The  balloon  will  thus  rise.  It  lias,  of 
course,  no  ascensional  power  of  its  own  :  the  motive  power 
is  the  greater  pull  of  gravity  upon  the  denser  surrounding 
air.  But  the  result  is  much  the  same  as  if  it  had  au 
ascensional  force  of  its  own. 

If  our  balloon  weighing  400  lbs.  came  to  occupy  5500 
cub.  ft.,  it  would  be  40  lbs.  lighter  than  an  equal  bulk  of 
air  ;  and  it  would  comport  itself  as  an  object  of  400  lbs.  Mass, 
pushed  up  by  a  Force  equal  to  the  Weight  of  40  lbs.  ;  that  is 
to  say,  it  would  move  upwards  with  an  Acceleration  j^g^  or 
jV  tbat  with  which  an  object  would  fall  freely  in  vacuo. 

We  need  not,  however,  enclose  our  bulk  of  lighter  gas 
or  air  in  a  balloon.  Suppose  a  mass  of  air  in  a  chimney, 
heated  by  the  lire  :  it  rises  for  precisely  the  same  reason 
as  the  light  balloon  does  ;  the  heavier  air  flows  under  it 
and  pushes  it  up.  If  the  air  at  any  one  point  be  con- 
tinuously heated  this  operation  is  continuous,  and  we 
have  a  continuous  upward  current  of  hot  air;  but 
we  have  at  the  same  time  a  continuous  downpour  of 
colder  air  elsewhere,  and  it  is  this  which  causes  the 
hot  air  to  be  pushed  up  the  chimney,  to  take  the  place 
of  the  colder  and  heavier  air  Mdiich  has  descended. 


General  Kinetics  of  Gases 

"When  a  mass  of  gas  is,  by  any  means,  exposed  to  a 
pressure  which  is  not  the  same  at  all  points,  the  gas 
flows  from  the  point  of  greater  pressure  towards  all 
points  of  less  pressure.  A  gas  is  therefore  a  Fluid,  as 
distinguished  from  a  Solid.  The  tendency  is  for  the 
pressure  to  become  equalised  throughout  the  mass  of  gas  : 
but  daring  this  readjustment  there  will  be  a  Flow  of  Gas. 

For  example,  if  the  head  be  laid  upon  one  cud  of  an  air- 
pillow,  the  pressure  under  tlie  head  is  greater  than  it  is 
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elsewlieve ;  tlie  air  witliiu  the  pillow,  therefore,  flows  from 
under  the  head  and  distends  the  remainder  of  the  pillow,  with 
the  consequence  that  the  pressure  elsewhere  becomes  equal  to 
that  under  the  head.  When  this  condition  has  been  attained 
the  flow  ceases,  and  thereafter  there  is  equilibrium.  The 
actual  Volume  of  the  gas  is  less,  and  the  Pressure  within  the 
gas  is  greater  than  they  had  been  before  the  local  pressure  was 
applied  ;  but  the  degree  of  compression  is  equal  throughout 
the  air-pillow.  It  may  be  Jioted  that  an  air-pillow  is  more 
easily  compressed  when  it  is  not  than  when  it  is  fully  dis- 
tended. In  the  former  rase  the  air  is  under  a  certain  moderate 
pressure  ;  the  additional  pressure  imposed,  which  is  definite, 
increases  the  pressure  by  a  certain  percentage  :  in  the  latter 
case  this  pei'centage  is  smaller  because  the  original  pressure  was 
greater  ;  and  therefore  in  this  case  the  gas  is  less  compressed. 

During  the  process  of  readjustment  the  gas  flowing 
from  a  compressed  region  may  be  caused  to  pass  througli 
a  tube.  This  may  be  seen  where  a  gasholder  is 
loaded  and  drives  coal-gas  through  the  gas-mains  of  a 
town.  The  readjustment  would  come  to  an  end  when 
the  loaded  top  of  the  gasholder  sanlc  to  its  lowest  level, 
and  the  flow  would  then  cease  ;  but  the  flow  is  kept  up 
by  frequently  or  continuously  forcing  fresh  supplies  of 
gas  into  the  holder,  and  thus  keeping  the  loaded  top 
of  the  holder  continuously  in  action.  There  is  thus 
maintained  a  continuous  difference  of  pressure 
between  the  gas  in  the  holder  and  that  in  the  mains. 

When  a  stream  is  driven  through  a  tube  which  is  not 
of  uniform  diameter  throughout,  the  stream  slackens  in 
the  wider  parts  of  the  tube  and  runs  more  rapidly  in 
the  narrower.  But  the  quantity  which  flows  past 
any  one  point  is  the  same  at  all  parts  of  the  stream  ; 
for  if  otherwise,  there  would  be  local  congestion.  The 
pressure  is,  however,  higher  where  a  rapidly  flowing 
part  of  the  stream  has  run  into  a  wider  space,  and  lias 
been  obliged  to  assume  a  smaller  velocity. 

The  gas  is  also  hotter  there  :  for  the  kinetic  energy  of  the 
gas  as  a  whole  is  partly  transformed  into  IFeat. 

If  air  be  made  to  How  into  a  room  through  conically 
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widening  apertures,  as  in  certain  ventilating  bi-icks,  the 
inflow  is  slowed  down  as  the  air  passes  through  :  there  is  thus 
no  such  sharp,  quick  draught  as  would  occur  if  the  air  came 
through  simple  tubes. 

There  are  many  properties  of  Gases,  considered  as 
masses  capable  of  flowing  in  streams,  wliicli  it  is  more  con- 
venient to  consider  when  we  come  to  Liquids,  to  which 
the  same  propositions  apply  :  these  are  the  Law  of  Con- 
tinuity, Torricelli's  Law,  the  relation  between  Velocity- 
Head  and  Pressure-Head,  the  Lateral  Pressure  in  a  stream, 
and  the  Fall  of  Pressure  along  a  stream. 

"When  gas  is  made  to  flow  from  a  vessel  through  a  jet  the 
principle  of  action  and  reaction  applies;  the  gas  is  driven 
forward  from  the  jet,  and  the  jet  tends  to  be  driven  back- 
wards. This  we  may  see  applied  in  certain  revolving  window- 
illuminating  contrivances,  in  which  the  jets  are  so  mounted 
that  they  can  rotate  backwards  round  a  central  axis. 

The  Flow  of  gas  under  a  given  difference  of  pressure  is 
not  instantaneous  :  it  is  measured  by  the  volume 
which  passes  per  unit  of  time. 

According  to  Barlow's  Formula,  if  V  be  the  number  of 
cubic  feet  which  pass  per  hour,  d  the  diameter  of  the  pipe  in 
inches,  h  the  pressure  iti  inches  of  water,  s  the  density  of  the  gas 
(that  of  air  being  reckoned  as  unity),  and  I  the  length  of  the 
pipe  in  yards,  Y ^ld5QcP\/hd/sl.  Otherwise,  the  number  of 
cubic  cm.  in  time  t  seconds  is  222-83  t.\/pd'^/phj,  where  p  is  the 
driving  pressure  (that  is,  the  difference  between  the  full  pres- 
sure applied  and  the  iiressure,  if  any,  against  which  the  gas  is 
driven)  in  dynes  per  sq.  cm.,  d  is  the  diameter  'and  /  the 
length  of  the  tube  in  cms.,  p  is  the  density  of  the  gas  as  com- 
pared with  ivaicr,  and  g  is  981,  or  the  local  number  of  dynes  m 
the  weight  of  one  gramme. 

In  order  to  measure  a  flow  of  gas,  the  quantity  of  gas 
which  flows  may  be  actually  collected  in  a  balanced  bell- 
jar  suspended  over  water  like  a  small  gasholder  (Hutchi- 
son's spirometer),  or  in  a  very  large  and  thin  flexible 
caoutchouc  bag  (Boudin)  ;  or  it  may  be  made  to  drive 
a  registering  train  of  wheelwork  (gas-meter.  Bonnet's 
pneumatometer). 
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The  Vjslocity  of  the  flow  of  air  in  Wind  is  usually  measured 
by  an  Anemometer.  This  consists  of  a  rotating  vane,  with 
little  cups  at  the  ends  of  its  arms.  These  cups  are  caught  hy 
the  wind  and  pushed  by  it :  on  the  w  hole  the  vane  rotates, 
and  its  rotation  is  measured  by  any  appropriate  mechanism. 
The  rotating  Tor([ue  on  the  vane  may  also  be  measured  by  the 
distortion  of  a  spring,  which  works  a  dial-pointer. 

An  imijortant  property  of  streams  of  gas  is  that  when 
they  pass  through  other  gas,  while  they  themselves  lose 
part  of  their  forward  momentum  and  are  slowed,  the  ga.s 
through  which  they  travel  has  the  missing  momentum 
imparted  to  it,  and  is  as  it  were  dragged  forward. 

A  strong  jet  of  steam  A,  driven  through  a  cavity  B  and 
out  into  the  outer  aii',  will,  particularly  if  it  be  directed  as  in 
Fig.  89  through  a  conical  blow-tube,  rapidly 
abstract  a  large  proportion  of  the  air  in  B, 
and  tend  to  diminish  the  pressure  of  the  gas 
or  air  in  B.    If  there  be  any  way  by  which 
other  air  can  take  the  place  of  the  air  ex- 
hausted from  the  chamber  B,  as  by  the  tube  Fig-  89. 
C,  air  will  flow  up  that  tube  C  :  and  if  the 
tube  C  have  a  lower  end  under  water,  water  will  rise  in  C  and 
fill  B.    "When  the  liquid  rises  to  the  level  of  the  steam  jet  A, 
the  steam  is  suddenly  condensed  into  liquid  by  passing  into 
the  water :  it  loses  Energy  thereby  :  this  energy  becomes  the 
energy  of  forward  momentum  of  the  water  in  the  blow-tube, 
and  water  is  driven  out  with  great  velocity,  so  as  even  to  be 
able  to  force  its  way  against  the  steam-pressure  in  the  boiler, 
into  the  boiler  from  which  the  steam  itself  has  come.    This  is 
the  principle  of  M.  Henri  Giffard's  steam  injector,  for  filling 
steam-boilers  with  water  while  working. 

The  first  part  of  the  above  process  is  utilised  in  the  spray- 
producer.    In  Fig.  90  air  is  driven  from  a  bellows  or  two- 

g  way  indiarubber  ball,  or  steam  is  driven 

%  '  <  A  ''''  ^^°il6r,  along  a  tube  which  termi- 

— f  I — '         nates  near  the  end  of  an  outer  tube  B, 
Id  with  a  conical  nozzle  C.     The  air  or 

Fig.  no.  steam,  as  it  rushes  out  at  the  nozzle  C, 

carries  aii'  with  it  from  the  tube  B  :  and 
this  abstraction  of  air  causes  liquid  to  rise  up  the  tube  D  if 
the  lower  end  of  tliat  tube  stand  in  liquid,  and  to  travel  'up 
and  be  hurled  through  C  by  the  blast  of  air  or  .steam,  which 
breaks  it  u])  and  converts  it  into  a  spray  of  small  drojis  The 
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.siiuie  principle  is  applied  in  apparatus  for  blowing  gowders, 
sncli  as  iodoform  or  tannin. 


The  Pressure  of  the  Atmosphere 

The  atmosphere,  at  the  bottom  of  which  we  live,  may 
be  described  as  a  kind  of  Atmosplieric  Ocean  wliich,  by 
reason  of  its  superincumbent  weight,  e.verts  pressure 
upon  (and  at  right  an-^des  to)  every  surface  exposed  to  it. 
It  penetrates  into  the  recesses  of  everything  porous,  and 
there  also  it  exerts  Pressure,  unless  special  appliances  be 
made  use  of  in  order  to  remove  it  wholly  oi'  in  part. 

We  live  without  inconvenience  at  the  bottom  of  such  a 
heavy  atmosjjheric  ocean,  just  as  deep-sea  fishes  do  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sea.  The  external  pressure,  about  15  lbs.  per 
square  inch,  is  balanced  by  the  internal  pressure  of  the  gases 
contained  in  and  dissolved  within  our  organism  ;  and  the  force 
of  the  heart-beat  and  the  condition  of  our  arteries  are  such  as 
to  suit  this  external  jiressure. 

If  we  go  into  a  diving  bell,  where  the  air  is  compressed, 
the  drum  of  the  ear  is  pressed  inwards :  we  must  then 
swallow  some  saliva.  In  this  action  the  Eustachian  tube  is 
opened,  and  couipressed  air  gets  to  the  inner  side  of  the  drum. 
The  pressure  is  thus  equalised  on  both  sides  of  that  mem- 
brane.   The  same  precaution  nmst  be  taken  on  emerging. 

If  we  were  put  into  a  vacuum,  or  even  into  very  highlj' 
rarefied  air,  the  gases  within  our  organism  would  be  liberated 
and  expand,  and  we  would  burst  our  blood-vessels  and  break 
up  the  tissues  by  internal  effervescence.  Bleeding  from  the 
nose  or  lungs  is  a  well-known  occurrence  at  high  altitudes  : 
the  walls  of  the  blood-vessels  are  then  not  adequately  sup- 
ported, from  without,  against  the  internal  blood-pressure. 

When  the  air  within  a  cavity  is  rarefied,  the  ex- 
ternal atmospheric  pressure  will  be  greater  than 
the  internal  pressure  within  the  caxnty ;  and  the  walls  of 
the  cavity  may  collapse  or  give  way,  or  the  fact  that 
there  is  an  External  Pressure  will  in  some  way  become 
more  marked  the  greater  the  degree  of  rarefaction  within. 

In  the  Magdeburg  hemispheres,  a  couple  of  hollow  bells, 
htted  together  so  as  to  form  a  sjiherc,  are  separable  with  case 
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until  the  air  is  extracted  from  between  theui :  then  they  can- 
not be  se])aratcd  without  great  force. 

In  the  boy's  sucker  the  wet  leather  is  fitted  on  the  stone  : 
when  the  string  is  pulled,  any  remaining  air  is  expanded  and 
rarefied,  and  the  atmospheric  jiressure  keeps  the  leather  firmlj' 
pressed  upon  the  stone. 

When  a  rubber  disc  or  cup,  applied  to  a  smooth  surface, 
has  its  centre  portion  retracted  by  a  screw  acting  on  a  piston, 
the  same  effect  is  observed — as  in  the  appliances  whereby 
reading  lamps  are  attached  to  railway  carriage  windows,  or 
aquarium  microscopes  to  the  glass  walls  of  an  aquarium. 
In  other  cases  the  same  result  is  secured  by  squeezing  a 
rubber  ball  before  applying  the  disc  or  cup  ;  the  disc  or  cup 
is  then  firmly  appressed  when  the  rubber  ball  tends  to  re- 
expand,  as  in  the  attachment  of  stethoscopes,  or  of  siirface 
thermometers,  to  the  moistened  skin. 

In  the  feet  of  tree  toads,  in  the  suctorial  discs  of  Cephal- 
opoda, in  the  suctorial  mouth  of  Hemiptera,  in  the  feet  of 
house-flies,  we  have  the  same  thing  :  this  being  aided  in  the 
last  case  by  a  viscid  secretion,  for  house-flies  can  hold  on  even 
in  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump. 

In  the  cupping-  glass  tlie  air  is  rarefied,  eitlier  by  a  rubber 
ball  or  by  preliminary  heating  of  the  air  within  the  cupping 
glass  before  it  is  applied  to  the  skin.  The  cupping  glass  is 
then  held  on  by  atmospheric  pressure  ;  and  this  Atmospheric 
Pressure,  acting  on  the  parts  of  the  skin  not  covered  by  the 
cupping  glass,  squeezes  blood— or  in  the  case  of  suction 
nipples,  squeezes  milk — into  the  partial  vacuum. 

If  any  object  coutaining  gas  or  air  be  placed  luider  the 
bell  of  an  air-pump,  the  internal  pressure  of  the  gas 
or  air  within  the  object  may  overpower  the  diminished 
pressure  of  the  rarefied  air  surrounding  it,  and  the  object 
will  then  tend  to  become  inflated  and  may  even  burst. 

A  little  indiarubber  balloon,  a  bladder,  half  filled  with  air, 
a  shrivelled  apple,  a  dish  of  soapsuds,  swell  up  in  this  way.' 
Wiien  dry  wood,  under  water,  is  treated  thus,  it  ajqiears  to 
elfervesce,  for  its  contained  air  expands  and  escapes  ;  when  the 
atmospheric  pressure  is  restored,  liquid  is  forced  into  the  pores 
ot  the  wood.  An  egg  has  generally  an  air-bubble  at  one  end  : 
1  tlie  opposite  end  of  the  egg  be  pierced,  under  the  air-pump 
this  nibble  ot  air  will  expand  and  expel  the  other  contents  of 
tiie  shell. 

If  the  internal  pressure  at  any  part  of  our  organisms  become 
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at  any  point  less  than  the  atmospheric,  the  fluids  or  the  semi- 
fluid tissues  or  masses  of  the  body  must  flow  towards  thu 
region  of  diminished  pressure.  Hence  a  permanent  vacuum 
within  ttie  body,  total  or  partial,  is  impossible. 

The  abdominal  walls  are  closely  ai)pressed  against  the 
viscera  ;  and  these  are  .pressed  together  as  compactly  as  their 
contents  will  allow.  There  is  a  tendency  to  the  formation  of  a 
vacuous  space  between  the  chest  walls  and  the  lungs  (the 
"  pleural  cavity  "),  but  Atmospheric  Pressure  prevents  this  by 
dilating  the  lungs  from  within.  If  the  chest  walls  be  punc- 
tured tlie  atmospheric  pressure  acts  equally  within  and  without 
the  lungs,  and  the  lungs  collapse. 

The  Pres.sure  exerted  by  the  Atnmsphere  may  be 
measuxed  by  the  ajaparatus  of  Fig.  87,  by  .simply  allowing 
the  external  air  to  enter  the  tube  at  A.  This  pressure  is 
not  constant,  but  at  the  sea-level  it  is  never  very  much 
greater  or  very  much  less  than  a  pressure  corresponding 
to  a  column  of  76  cm.  of  mercury  in  that  apparatus  ; 
and  a  pressure  corresponding  to  a  so-called  "Barometric 
Height"  of  76  cm.  of  mercury  is  called  "Standard 
Atmospheric  Pressure." 

This  Standard  Atmospheric  Pressure  is,  per  sq.  cm.,  equal 
to  the  Weight  of  a  column  of  mercury  76  cm.  in  heiglit  resting 
on  each  sq.  cm.  ;  that  is,  it  is  equal,  on  each  sq.  cm.,  to  the 
weight  of  76  cub.  cm.  of  mercury. 

This  is  equal  to  the  Weight  of  (76  x  13-596)  cub.  cm.  or  1033-3 
grammes  of  water  ;  that  is,  it  is  1,013663  dynes  per  sq.  cm. 

The  apparatus  of  Fig.  87,  thus  used,  is  a  simple  form 
of  atmospheric-pressure-measurer  or  Barometer. 

The  Aneroid  Barometer,  described  on  p.  88,  is  also  ver\- 
frequently  used  for  determination  of  the  atmospheric  pressure. 

In  another  form  we  may  have  a  tube  filled  with  mer- 
cury, and  made  to  stand  inverted  in  a  vessel  of  mercury, 
with  its  mouth  below  the  level  of  the  mercury  in  the  con- 
taining vessel.  In  case  (o),  Fig.  91,  the  mercury  falls  out 
of  the  tube  until  it  stands  at  a  height  of  say  76  cm.,  with  a 
vacutim  above  it,  the  so-called  Torricellian  Vacuum. 
In  case  {b),  where  the  toj)  of  the  tube  is  e.xaclly  70  cm. 
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above  the  level  of  mercury  in  the  dish,  and  in  case  (c) 
where  the  tube  is  shorter,  the  mercury  does  not  leave 
the  tube,  but  continues  to  fill  it.  In  all  these 
cases  tlie  mercury  tends,  by  reason  of  its  r 
"Weight,  to  fall  back  into  the  disli,  but  the  - 
Atmospheric  Pressure,  acting  on  tlie  surface  of 
the  mercury  in  tlie  dish,  tends  to  squeeze  it  up 
the  tubes.  Tlie  atmospheric  pressure  is  limited, 
and  it  can  support  a  column  of  76  cm.  of 
mercury  or  a  column  of  1033'3  cm.  (over  33  feet)  of 
water,  or  anything  less  as  in  case  (c),  but  no  more. 
Hence  in  case  (a)  there  is  nothing  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  tube  except  the  inevitable  Ether  and  a  little  vapour 
of  mercury. 

A  common  water-pump  cannot  act  if  it  be  .so  deep  tliat 
during  its  action  tlie  Atmospheric  Pressure  would  have  to  force 
up  a  column  of  water  exceeding  in  height  the  above-mentioned 
33  feet,  more  or  less,  according  to  the  actual  variations  in  the 
atmospheric  pressure. 

In  the  mercury  air-pump  a  flask  is  filled  with  mercury, 
and  is  connected  with  a  flexible  tube,  which  is  also  filled  with 
mercury,  and  which  dips  into  a  cistern  containing  mercury.  If 
the  flask  be  raised  high  enough  above  the  cistern  mercury  will 
leave  it,  and  a  Torricellian  vacuum  will  be  formed  in  it.  If 
the  flask  be  connected  with  another  flask  filled,  say  with  blood, 
the  gases  dissolved  in  the  blood  will  be  withdrawn  and  enter 
the  vacuum-flask,  whicli  may  then  be  disconnected  for  examina- 
tion of  these  gases. 

The  siphon  (Fig.  92)  is  a  bent  tube,  of  which  one  end  is 
immersed  in  liquid  which  is  to  be  transferred  from  one  vessel  to 
another,  while  tlie  other  end  reaches  a  lower 
level  B.    The  tube  is  filled  with  the  liquid, 
..A    and  the  end  A  is  dipped  in  the  tank  D  while 
the  lower  end  B  is  kept  closed.    The  tube  is 
then  opened  at  B,  and  the  liquid  flows  out 
B  "^o'^tinuQus  stream,  which  empties  the 

tank  D  down  to  the  level  of  the  lower  end 
Fife.  !)2.  of  the  shorter  limb.    The  motive  power  is 

the  unbalanced  Weight  of  the  portion  of  the 
liquid  in  the  siphon  between  the  levels  A  and  B.  The 
preliminary  filling  of  the  siphon  with  liquid  is  somewhat 
troublesomR  ;  and  in  many  cases  tliere  in,  in  AB,  a  branch 
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tube  which  is  used  for  sucking  liquid  over  the  bond  C  and 
down  the  tube  CB,  and  for  thus  starting  the  action,  with  tlie 
aid  of  a  stopcock  at  B,  which  is  closed  during  the  suction 

A  siphon  is  often  used  for  the  automatic  discharge  of  a 
tank,  wliich  is  being  continuously  filled  with  water  fioin  a  tap, 
as  in  the  washing  of  photographic  plates  or  prints.  The  siphon 
comes  through  the  side  of  the  tank,  not  over  its  edge.  Then, 
as  soon  as  the  water  in  the  tank  reaches  the  bend  of  the  siphon, 
it  begins  to  flow  down  CB  and  the  action  is  started.  liut  the 
action  will  not  start,  as  a  siphon  action,  unless  the  siphon  tube 
be  narrow  enough  to  become  filled  at  the  bend  C  with  the  out- 
flowing stream  ;  otherwise  the  liquid  simiily  trickles  over  the 
bend  C  and  the  tank  remains  full.  On  the  other  hand  the 
siphon  tube  must,  even  when  at  the  end  of  its  siphon  action, 
take  off  a  stream  greater  than  the  inflowing  stream  ;  otherwise 
the  tank  will  not,  when  once  emptied,  again  become  filled. 

In  no  case  can  a  siphon  action  be  set  up  if  the  height  AC  be 
too  great,  for  then  a  Torricellian  vacuum  is  set  up  at  the 
bend  C  ;  and  a  siphon  will  not  act  at  all  under  the  air-pump. 
In  ordinary  cases,  however,  it  is  the  cohesion  of  the  liquid 
itself  which  keeps  it  together  and  makes  it  move  as  a  whole. 

If  liquid  be  poured  into  the  stomach  by  means  of  an  india- 
rubber  tube  (whose  lower  end  enters  that  viscus)  and  a  filler, 
and  if  the  indiarubber  tube  when  full  have  its  free  end  de- 
pressed below  the  level  of  the  stomach,  the  liquid  contents  of 
the  stomach  will  pour  out  through  the  indiarubber  tube,  which 
thus  acts  as  a  siphon  ;  and  by  thi.s  means  the  stomach  is  easily 
washed  out. 

A  wet  cloth  or  rag  or  a  wet  skein  of  thread,  if  left  with  one 
end  in  water  and  the  other  hanging  over  at  a  lower  level,  will 
act  as  a  siphon.  The  siphon  tubes  in  this  case  consist  partly  of 
the  fibres,  partly  of  the  tough  superficial  film  of  the  water  itself. 

Case  (c)  in  Fig.  91  is  illustrated  by  laying  a  card  across  the 
mouth  of  a  tumbler  completely  tilled  with  water,  and  inverting 
the  whole  :  the  card  does  not  drop  ofi" :  atmospheric  pressure 
keeps  it  in  position. 

Sometimes  we  need  a  cistern  for  the  supply 
of  liquid  to  a  vessel,  the  level  of  liquid  in  which 
is  to  be  maintained  uniform.    Fig.  93  will  serve 
to  show  how  this  may  be  obtained.    A  is  a  flask 
of  water,  filled  and  inverted  into  a  dish  B  (also 
Fig.  93.       containing  water),  and  supported  at  a  prede- 
termined height  above  B.    "When  the  liquid  in 
B  falls  in  the  least  degree  below  the  level  of  the  mouth  of  A, 
.some  liquid  escapes  from  A,  its  place  being  taken  by  air  which 
enters  ;  but  no  more  liquid  escapes  than  is  requisite  to  lilock 
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the  mouth  of  A.  Atmospheric  pressure  keeps  the  liquid  in  A 
iu  its  place. 

If  the  tube  («)  of  Fig.  91  be  tilted  obliquely,  its  lower 
end  being  kept  immersed,  the  liquid  will 
move  upwards  in  the  tube  ;   the  free 
vertical  height  remains  unaltered. 

If  the  tube  of  Fig.  94,  with  its  lateral 
manometer-tubes,  be  filled  with  mer- 
cury' and  inverted  into  mercury,  the  mer- 
cury in  it  will  partly  fall  out  if  the  height 
exceed  76  cm.,  and  the  remainder  will 
stand  as  shown  in  the  figure.  The  mano- 
meter fitted  at  the  topmost  part  of  the 
tube  indicates,  of  course,  no  internal  pressure  in  the 
Torricellian  vacuum  ;  and  as  we  descend  the  tube,  we  find 
the  pressure,  as  indicated  by  the  lateral  manometers, 
progressively  increasing. 

If  we  replaced  the  manometers  by  little  pieces  of  flexible 
membrane,  we  should  find  these  more  bulged  in  at  the  uinier 
part  ot  the  tube;  for  the  din'erences  between  the  internal 
pressure  and  the  external  atmospheric  pressure  are  there 
greatest. 

If  an  elastic  bag  bo  connected  with  a  rigid  cap,  and  if  the 
whole  be  filled  with  liquid,  the  bag  may,  if  it  be  of  sufficient 
length,  sag  and  dilate  in  its  lower  parts  so  as  to  form  a 
lorricelhau  vacuum  in  the  rigid  cap:  if  it  be  not  of  .sufficient 
length,  there  will  be  merely  a  diminution  of  pressure  within  the 
rigid  cap.  If  the  rigid  cap  become  flexible  at  its  upper  face,  it 
will  bu^ge  inwards  more  or  less  under  the  influence  of  the 
Atmospheric  Pressure  :  and  the  form  assumed  by  the  bao-  will  lie 
more  pear-shaped  The  form  assumed  by  the  bag  is  dctennined, 
l\l!t  JZ  r  7      T'^'V*  ^"P"-J^<^ent  liquid  and  by  th; 

wWwt  tlie  atmospheric  pressure, 

■vMnch  acts  uniformly  over  the  surface. 

The  atmospheric  pressure  is  diflerent  at  different 
altitudes.  It  is  as  if  the  air  were  made  up  of  successive 
layers,  the  lower  of  which  are  compressed  by  the 
weight  of  those  above  ;  the  upper  ones  are  less  so.  The 
upper  regions  of  the  atmosphere  are  therefore,  as  compared 
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with  the  lower  ones,  less  dense  or  more  rarefied,  (unl  the 
atmospheric  pressure  there  is  correspondingly  lower  because 
the  superjacent  weight  is  less. 

Hence  a  Barometer  (most  conveniently  an  aneroid  barometer 
graduated  for  the  purpo.se)  may  be  used  lor  the  approximate 
estimation  of  mountain  heights.  But  in  order  to  do  this 
accurately  it  is  necessary  to  know  the  simultaneous  pressure 
at  sea-level.  In  the  lower  regions  of  the  atmosphere,  near  sea- 
level,  a  vertical  ascent  of  100  feet  corresponds  to  a  fall  in  the 
barometric  pressure  of  about  0'29  cm.,  or  0'114  inch,  of  mercury. 

The  Atmospheric  Pressure  also  varies  at  the  .same 
place  from  one  instant  to  another.  The  atmosphere  is 
continually  undergoing  local  disturbances  by  currents,  by 
whirlpools,  by  superficial  waves,  and  by  local  heating, 
expansion,  and  overflow  ;  and  all  these  affect  the  quantity 
of  air  which  lies,  for  the  moment,  over  any  given  .spot. 
The  weight  of  the  superjacent  column  of  air  therefore 
varies  ;  and  thus  the  local  atmospheric  pressure  at 
any  given  place  varies  from  one  in.stant  to  the  next. 

When  any  spot  has  a  low  barometric  pressure  the  air  tends 
to  flow  in  from  all  places  where  the  pressure  is  greater.  The 
nearer  these  places  are  the  more  violent  is  the  inrush  of  air. 
The  inrush  is  modified  by  the  rotation  of  the  earth,  so  that 
the  air  swirls  round  a  centre  in  a  direction  which,  in  an  ordinary 
cyclonic  storm,  is  in  the  northern  hemisphere  opposed  to  and 
in  the  southern  the  same  as  that  of  the  movement  of  the  hands 
of  a  watch.    lu  anticyclones  this  direction  is  reversed. 

One  consequence  of  the  variations  in  atmospheric 
pressure  is  that  we  must  always  look  at  the  barometer 
when  we  are  engaged  in  dealing  with  measurements  of 
the  Volume  of  gases.  Gases  measured  at  the  atmosplieric 
pressure  have  volumes  which  vary  inversely  as  that 
pressure;  and  in  order  to  compare  our  experimental  results 
we  have  to  reduce  all  our  observations  of  volume  to  the 
volume  which  would  liave  been  occupied  if  tlie  gas  had 
been  measured  at  the  standard  atmospheric  pressm-e, 
76  cm.  barometric  mercury  column.  The  older  standaixl, 
30  inches  of  mercury,  is  now  practically  superseded. 
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In  many  forms  of  manometer  for  finding  the 
pressure  of  a  gas,  what  we  really  ascertain  is  not  the  true 
Pressure  within  the  gas,  but  the  excess  or  defect  of 
that  pressure  above  or  below  the  atmospheric. 

The  most  common  form  of  Manometer  is  a  simple  U-tube 
with  open  ends.  The  liquid  used  as  a  gauge  comes  to  the 
same  level  in  both  limbs  when  the  pressure  in  the  gas 
is  equal  to  that  of  the  atmosphere  :  but  if  the  pres- 
sure to  be  measured  be  greater  or  less  than  the  atmo- 
spheric pressure  at  the  time,  the  difference  between 
the  gas -pressure  and  the  atmospheric  (not  the 
absolute  value  of  the  gas -pressure)  is  shown  by  the  pi„  95 
Difierence  of  Level  assumed  by  the  liquid  in  the  two  °' 
limbs  of  the  tube.  Let  the  student  make  such  a  U-tube  and  put 
some  water  in  the  bend  ;  let  him  connect  this  tube  by  means  of 
11  piece  of  indiarubber  tubing  with  a  gas-burner  ;  let  him  then 
open  the  stopcock  :  the  water  will  rise  so  as  to  show  a  difference 
ot  level  of  say  1  inch  or  2^  cm.  The  gas  is  said  to  be  supplied  at 
"a  pressure  of  1  inch  of  water,"  or  2h  cm.  of  water  ;  and  this  would 
correspond  to  a  difference  of  pressure  equal  to  the  weight  of  2i 
cub.  cm.  of  water  or  (24  x  981)  =  2450i  dyi^es  on  a  sq.  cm.  base'^ 
in  favour  of  the  gas,  above  the  pressure  of  the  surrounding 
atmosphere  at  the  time.  If  at  the  time  the  barometer  bo 
standing  at  say  758  mm.  or  7.5 -S  cm.  of  mercury,  the  atmo- 
spheric pressure  is  (75-8  x  1.3-596  x  981)  =  1, 010981  dynes  per 
sq.  cm.  ;  and  therefore  the  actual  pressure  inside  the  o-as-Dines 
is  1,010981 -h2450  =  l,01.3431  dynes  per  .sq.  cm.  ° 

In  the  tube  A,  which  is  a  compression-manometer,  there 
IS  a  certain  quantity  of  air  enclosed  at  C  by  means  of  a  certain 
quantity  of  mercury,  Avhich  may  be  adjusted,  by 

yc         addition  or  withdrawal  of  mercury,  so  that  it 
ll..! °    comes  to  stand  at  the  same  level  in  both  limbs 
\J         of  the  U-tube.    The  pressure  of  the  air  in  C  is 
"  then  equal  to  tlie  atmospheric.    If  an  addi- 

Fig.  90.       tional  pressure  be  applied  at  a  mercury  will  be 

nnvtl,  1  1       f?^'"""}  "P  ^^''^  The  Pressure  at  a  will  be 

a.tly  halanced  by  the  weight  of  the  column  of  mercurv  raised 
ah,  cinrfVl  '-^m-^"^!"-  of  the  pressure  at  a  is  spent  in 
-alanc  ng  the  increased  pressure  of  the  compressed  air  in  C 

!^vS"]!"■^7^"';f^"'*^°"'  ascertaining  and  marking 

.  t  what  he iglit  the  mercury  stands  in  C  for  various  known 
I'  essures  the  instrument  may  be  made  to  indicate  the  iires- 
■■-mes  by  (lirect  reading  on  a  scale. 

Tlie  Bourdon  steam-gauge  resembles  an  aneroid  barometer 
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made  with  a  Roilcd  tube  (p.  88)  ;  but  the  steam  is  admitted  to 
the  interior  of  this  tube,  while  the  atmosplierie  pressure  is 
external.  Any  pressure  of  steam  greater  than  the  atmospheric 
tends  to  straighten  out  the  coil,  and  to  make  the  tube  more 
circular  in  section. 

The  Atmospheric  Pressure  acts  through  any  mass  of  gas 
without  reference  to  its  Temperature.  The  air  iu  a  room 
may  be  either  hot  or  cokl  :  this  will  not,  of  itself,  cause 
any  difference  iu  tlii;  atmospheric  pressure  within  the 
mom. 

Where  local  differences  are  set  uji  Ijetweeu  the 
atmospheric  pressure  anil  the  pressures  within  or  external 
to  any  given  oljject,  there  is  a  tendency  to  Flow,  either 
of  gases  or  of  liquids  or  of  semi-solid  substances  as  the 
case  may  be. 

The  principal  means  of  production  of  differences 

Ijetween  the  atmospheric  pressure  and  particular  local 
]iressures  are  (1)  the  local  production  of  gas  ;  (2)  com- 
pression of  a  given  mass  of  air  or  gas  ;  (3)  rarefaction 
of  a  given  (piantity  of  air  or  gas. 

Examples. —{1}  Production  of  gas,  which  must  either  find 
an  outlet  or  else  accumulate  in  quantity  and  therefore  iu 
Pressure  :  for  example,  hydrogen  in  a  hydrogen-generating  flask 
(zinc  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid),  coal  gas  in  a  gas-retort.  The 
drivino-  pressure  is  the  excess  above  the  atmospheric.  In  a 
gas-evolution  flask,  the  varying  Height  of  liquid  in  the 
safety  -  funnel  measures  the  excess  of  the  internal  pressure 
above  the  external  atmospheric  pressure  :  that  is,  if  the  delivery 
tube  be,  directly  or  indirectly,  open  to  the  outer  air. 

(2)  Compression  of  a  given  mass  of  air  or  gas,  as  in  a 
bellows  or  a  two-way  rubber  ball.  In  a  beUows  as  used  for 
limelights,  the  body  of  the  bellows  is  iilled  with  gas  and  a 
heavy  mass  is  laid  on  the  bellows :  the  stopcock  is  opened  and 
the  gas  rushes  out.  The  atmospheric  pressure  tends  to  drive 
air  in  ;  but  the  contrary  tendency  is  the  stronger  :  and  therefore, 
practically,  the  driving  pressure  is  the  excess  above  the  atmo- 
spheric. Similarly  in  the  ordinary  fireside  bellows,  the  uj.per 
handle  is  raised  :  the  air  inside  is  rarefied  :  the  external  atmo- 
spheric pressure  forces  the  valve  underneath,  and  an-  enters  the 
body  of  the  bellows  ;  the  upper  handle  is  then  squeezed  down,  the 
valve  falls  back,  and  the  air  within  is  compressed  ;  then  the 
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air  in  the  body  of  the  bellows  is  forced  out  tbroiigli  the  nozzle. 
In  a  two-way  rubber  ball  tliere  are  two  valves,  both  opening 
iu  the  direction  in  which  the  air  is  intended  to  flow,  and 
preventing  back-llow  ;  when  the  ball  is  squeezed  air  escapes  from 
the  cavity  through  the  front  valve  :  the  hind- valve  is  at  the  same 
time  pressed  back  into  its  seat.  When  the  pressure  ceases  the 
elastic  ball  strives  to  regain  its  original  form.  Its  pressure  on 
the  contained  residual  air  is  therefore  less  than  the  atmospheric. 
The  atmospheric  pressure  forces  the  hind-valve,  while  at  the 
same  time  it  closes  the  front  valve.  Air  then  flows  into  the  ball ; 
and  the  ball  is  free  to  resume  its  original  form,  which  it  does. 
The  ball  is  again  squeezed  by  the  hand,  or  by  the  foot,  and  air 
is  again  driven  out  past  the  front  valve. 

In  the  plentim  method  of  ventilation  a  local  excess  of 
pressure  is  set  up  by  forcing  air  into  a  building  :  and  the  air 
is  allowed  to  find  its  own  way  out. 

When  the  thoracic  walls  contract  air  is  driven  out  of  the 
lungs,  and  blood  out  of  the  thoracic  organs  in  general. 

In  coughing'  we  make  an  expulsive  effort  with  closed 
glottis,  and  thus  produce  within  the  chest  a  jiressure  greater 
than  the  atmospheric  :  we  suddenlj'  open  the  glottis,  and  air 
rushes  out  of  the  chest  against  the  external  atmospheric 
pressure. 

If  we  connect  a  flask  with  a  cistern  of  W'ater  situated  at  a 
height,  in  such  a  way  that  water  can  flow  down  into  the  flask 
from  the  cistern,  the  water  will  tend  to  compress  the  air  in  the 
flask,  and  will  drive  it  forward  through  apparatus  connected 
with  the  flask.    This  is  one  form  of  aspirator. 

In  a  gasjiolder,  in  its  simplest  form,  there  is  an  inverted 
bell,  floating  in  a  tank  of  water  and  filled  with  gas.  Tlie  bell 
is  more  or  less  heavy  and  tends  to  sink  in  the  water,  but  it  is 
more  or  less  balanced  by  weights  slung  over  pulleys.  If  these 
weights  were  excessive  the  bell  would  be  pulled  upwards,  the 
gas  would  be  rarefied,  and  the  water  would  tend  to  rise  in  the 
bell  ;  but  under  ordinary  conditions  the  bell  still  tends  to  sink, 
and  the  gas  in  it  is  somewhat  compressed,  while  the  water 
stands  at  a  lower  level  under  the  bell  than  in  the  tank  out- 
side it.  If  this  difference  of  level  of  water  be  1  inch,  the 
gas  in  the  holder  is  at  a  pressure  corresponding  to  "one  inch 
of  water"  greater  than  the  external  atmospheric  pressure.  If 
the  bell  be  exactly  balanced,  a  hole  may  be  made— provided 
that  it  be  not  too  large— in  the  walls  of  the  bell  below  water- 
level,  and  yet  no  gas  will  escape,  for  the  atmospheric  pressure 
keeps  the  whole  in  place. 

In  one  form  of  wash-bottle  we  blow  into  a  flask  containing 
liquid,  through  a  single  nozzle  :  we  thus  compress  the  air  in 
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tlie  flask.    We  suddenly  invert  tlie  flask,  and  liquid  is  driven 
out  in  a  jet  by  the  compressed  air  within. 

In  the  dome  of  the  fire  engine,  air  which  is  continuously 
kept  compressed  acts  in  the  same  way. 

(3)  Exhaust-methods. — When  we  remove  some  of  the  air 
from  a  confined  space  wc  liave  a  volume  of  air  of  smaller  Density, 
and  therefore  under  a  smaller  Pressure.  If,  for  example,  we 
have  a  flask  containing  air  at  the  ordinary  atmospheric  pressure, 
76  cm.  of  mercury,  and  if  we  contrive  to  take  out  one-fourth 
the  molecules,  we  shall  have  air  whose  density  is  reduced  to 
three-fourths  the  original  density,  and  whose  pressure  is  corre- 
spondingly reduced  from  76  to  57  cm.  of  mercury.  A  manometer 
connected  with  the  flask  would  have  a  column  of  57  cm.  of  mer- 
cury standing  in  it.  We  have  thus  made  a  "  partial  vacuum  " 
in  the  flask.  This  kind  of  operation  may  be  eliected  by  means 
of  Air-Pumps. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  Sprengel  and  the  Buuseu 
pumps.     In  the  ordinary  air-pump  in  its  simplest  form  we 
have  a  cylinder  A,  out  of  which  there 

c    ^     conies  a  pipe  B  pvovided  with  a  valve 

~"        J  0"^    working  inwards.     In  the  cylinder 

I  B         /'    there  runs  a  piston  C,  through  which 
A  there  is  an  aperture  protected  by  a 

97.  valve  working  outwards.    When  the 

piston  is  thrust  home,  the  air  in  the 
cylinder  is  squeezed  out  through  C  ;  none  can  pass  the  valve 
on  B,  which  is  pressed  into  its  seat.  When  the  piston  is  drawn 
back  the  valve  on  C  closes,  so  that  no  atmospheric  air  can 
get  in  ;  but  the  air  in  the  vessel  D,  which  is  connected  with 
the  pipe  B,  expands,  lifts  the  valve,  and  fills  both  D  and  the 
expanding  cylinder.  On  thrusting  the  piston  home  again  a 
part  of  this  air  is  driven  out  through  C.  This  operation  is 
repeated  until  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  air  in  D  has 
•  been  extracted.  It  'becomes  more  and  more  difficult  to  pull 
the  piston  back,  as  the  difference  between  the  internal  pressure 
and  the  external  atmospheric  pressure  goes  on  increasing. 

If  we  run  a  roller  along  a  long  rubber  tube  which  is  con- 
nected wdth  a  flask,  we  squeeze  air  out  in  front  of  the  roller,  and 
air  from  the  flask  follows  the  roller  up  as  the  rubber  tube  regains 
its  form.  A  second  roller,  following  the  first,  will  again  drive 
out  some  of  this  air  ;  and  so  on.  On  this  principle  apparatus 
has  been  made  in  which  a  single  roller  acts  successively  upon 
different  parts  of  one  and  the  same  rubber  tube  coiled  inside  a 
drum  :  and  on  rotating  the  drum,  air  is  continuously  with- 
drawn from  a  flask  or  bell.  The  rubber  tube  must  be  yielding 
enoucdi  to  be  perfectly  closed  by  the  squeeze  ol  the  roller, 
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and  at  the  same  time  elastic  enough  to  regain  its  form  when 
the  squeeze  is  over,  in  spite  of  the  external  atmosiiheiie  pressure 
which  tends  to  make  it  collapse. 

"Suction." — Suppose  we  have  a  closed  tube  containing 
some  air  or  gas,  standing  in  mercury  as  shown  in  Fig.  98,  with 
the  mercury  at  the  same  level  insiile  and  out- 
side the  tube  :  the  gas  in  A  is  at  a  pressure 
equal  to  the  external  atmosjiheric  pressure. 
Let  us  now  pull  the  tube  up  somewhat;  two 
things  happen  :  the  gas  expands  and  is 
rarefied,  and  the  mercury  ascends  some- 
what in  the  tube.  The  ascent  of  the  mercury 
and  the  expansion  of  the  gas  bear  a  necessary 
relation  to  one  another.  This  may  be  illustrated  numerically. 
Let  the  external  atmospheric  pressure  be  that  of  76  cm.  of  mer- 
cury ;  let  the  mercury  rise  10  cm.  in  the  tube  :  then  the  pressure 
inside  the  tube,  above  the  mercury,  corresponds  to  a  mercury 
column  of  66  cm.  :  and  the  gas,  being  subjected  to  this  pressure, 
must,  by  Boyle's  Law,  have  expanded  to  a  volume  equal  to  |^ 
times  its  volume  at  the  atmospheric  pressure.  This  expansion 
of  volume  and  the  corresponding  ascent  of  mercury  in  the 
tube,  adjtist  themselves  to  one  another  at  every  instant 
while  the  tube  is  being  raised.  Thus  the  gas  is  rarefied,  ancl 
the  Atmospheric  Pressure  pushes  mercury  up  the  tube  'after 
it.  It  comes  to  the  same  thing  if  we  have  a  cylinder  with  a 
piston  :  pulling  u])  the  piston  makes  the  gas  follow  the  piston  : 
the  gas  is  rarefied,  and  the  liquid  is  jmshed  up  after  it  by  the 
Atmospheric  Pressure.  This  is  applied  in  the  ordinary  and 
■well-known  Syringe. 

In  the  common  pump  a  device  is  added  for  preventing 
back-flow,  and  for  thus  taking  advantage  of  the  ascent  of  the 
liquid  column,  when  the  object  in  view  is  the  raising  of  liquids. 

In  this  instrument  the  piston  P  (Fig.  99,  there 
rejiresented,  for  the  sake  of  simplicity,  without  the 
rod  by  means  of  which  it  is  moved  up  and  down)  is 
so  made  that  fluids  can  flow  upwards  through  it ; 
but  if  they  tend  to  flow  back  through  it,  a  valve 
(say  a  clapper-valve,  or  a  ball  resting  in  a  cone) 
closes,  and  prevents  their  return.  As  the  piston  is 
raised  the  air  underneath  it  is  rarefied  ;  the  atmo- 
spheric pressure  closes  the  valve  ;  and  water  from 
the  well  W  follows  the  ascending  piston  liein" 
pressed  up  into  the  cylinder  by  the  atmospheric  pressure" 
As  the  piston  is  sliarply  returned,  some  of  the  air  beneath  the 
piston  escapes  upwards  tlirough  the  valve.  As  the  piston  is 
again  raised  the  water  is  again  raised,  thi.s  time  to  a  higher 
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level  ;  and  more  ail-  escapes  at  tlie  next  return  of  tlie  piston. 
So  on  ;  at  lengtli  there  is  so  little  air  left  tliat  on  its  return  the 
valved-piston  dips  into  the  water  and  some  water  conies  up 
above  the  valve.  When  the  piston  is  next  raised  it  lifts 
that  water  bodily,  and  allows  it  to  flow  out  at  the  spout  S. 
At  the  next  return  more  water  passes  through  the  valve,  again 
to  be  poured  out  at  S  ;  and  so  on.  If  the  column  of  water  to 
be  lifted  exceeds  about  33  feet  in  height,  the  utmost  that  could 
follow  would  be  the  production  of  a  Torricellian  vacuum  ;  the 
pump  will  fail  to  lift  water  to  the  piston,  because  the  Atmo- 
spheric Pressure  could  not  push  it  up  so  high. 

In  the  force-pump  this  inconvenience  is  obviated  ny 
another  arrangement  of  valves  and  pipes.  The  working  yiiston  ? 
is  quite  near  the  water  to  be  pumped  up.  The  water  comes  up 
as  in  the  ordinary  pump,  but  it  does  not  flow  through  the 
piston,  which  is  solid.  It  is  forced  by  the 
descent   of  the   piston   through  an  outward 


acting  valve  into  a  lateral  chamber  and  tube, 
and  it  cannot  return  against  that  valve.    If  the 
valves  and  pipes  be  strong  enough,  water  may 
by  this  means  be  lifted  to  considerable  heights. 
"  If  an  aspirator  (a  forni  of  syringe)  for  with- 
„.    .„„       drawing  pus  from  an  abscess  be  worked  too  hard, 
°'  the  pressure  within  the  abscess-cavity  may  be  too 

far  reduced.  The  external  atmospheric  pressure,  acting  through 
the  surrounding  tissues,  may  then  burst  blood-vessels,  and  the 
aspirator  may  till  with  blood  instead  of  with  pus  alone. 

When  a  liquid  is  imbibed  through  a  straw,  the  mouth- 
muscles  make  a  partial  vacuum,  and  atmospheric  pressure 
pushes  the  liquid  up  from  the  tumbler  into  the  mouth. 

In  a  pipette,  with  a  rubber  cap,  the  expansion  of  the  rubber 
tends  to  produce  a  partial  vacuum,  and  the  liquid  runs  up  to 
a  height  where  the  Weight  of  the  liquid  plus  the  partial  Pressure 
above  the  liquid  are  in  equilibrium  with  the  external  Atmo- 
spheric Pressure  fins  the  surface-tension  of  the  curved  upper 
surface,  which  is  itself  able  to  support  a  certain  height  of  liquid 

column.  ,    ,      ,    ,      J  , 

When  we  take  a  breath  we  expand  the  chest  and  depress 
the  diaphragm.  The  air  in  the  lungs  tends  to  become  rarehed  : 
but  the  atmospheric  pressure  pushes  air  into  the  lungs,  clown 
the  trachea  and  bronchi.  _  . 

If  a  great  vein  be  cut  the  atmospheric  pressure  may  drne 
air  into  the  vein  at  each  inspiration.    ,       ,       ,  ^ 

When  a  drowning  man  gasps  for  breath  under  water,  tlu 
atmospheric  pressure  may,  in  the  same  way,  push  mud,  leaves, 
etc.,  along  with  water  into  his  respiratory  tract. 
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If  the  lungs  breathe  into  rarefied  air  the  ehest-walls  are 
forcibly  squeezed  together  by  the  atmospheric  pressure. 

AVhen  the  bones  of  a  joint  are  separated  by  extreme  flexion, 
the  atmospheric  pressure  tends  to  drive  skin  and  tissnes  in- 
wards, and  thus  make  an  external  dimple. 

If  a  test-tube  be  nested  into  a  slightly  larger  one  containing 
water,  it  will  float.  If  the  whole  be  inverted,  as  the  water 
escapes  the  smaller  tube  will  be  pushed  up  into  the  larger  by 
atmospheric  pressure. 

In  the  vacuum  method  of  ventilation  air  is  expelled  from 
the  building  by  a  fan  :  air  is  pushed  in,  by  the  atmospheric 
pressure,  to  take  its  place.  Exhaustion  by  a  fan  is  applied  in 
t!;e  exhaust  at  gasworks,  in  the  ventilating'  fan  of  a  coal 
mine,  in  the  smoke-jack  of  a  chimney. 

If  the  air  in  a  room  be  rarefied,  by  a  strong  chimney- 
draught,  the  atmospheric  pressure  acting  throngh  the  drains 
may  be  able  to  force  the  trap  of  a  toilet-basin. 

In  aspirators  for  drawing  air  throiigli  chemical  apparatus, 
water  is  allow-ed  to  flow  out  of  a  large  jar  ;  air  must  take  its 
place,  else  the  air  within  the  apparatus  will  be  rarefied  ;  and 
this  tresli  supply  of  air  is  pushed  by  the  atmospheric  pressure 
through  the  apparatus,  along  which  a  path  has  been  provided 
for  it. 

Dr.  Braun  of  St.  Louis  has  revived  babies  asjjhyxiated  at 
birth  by  fitting  them  in  a  box  with  an  aperture  exactly  fitting 
the  face.  The  mouth  and  nose  are  thus  exposed  to  atmospheric 
pressure  ;  the  body  is  in  the  box.  On  rarefying  air  in  the  box, 
air  is  driven  into  the  lungs  by  the  atmospheric  pressure  :  on 
compressing  it  the  chest  walls  are  squeezed  and  air  is  expelled. 
Artificial  respiration  is  thus  set  up. 

In  all  these  cases  the  Driving  Pressure  is  the  differeuce 
between  the  actual  local  pressure  and  the  general  atmo- 
spheric pressure. 

It  comes  to  the  same  tiling,  mechanically,  whether  the 
driving  pressure  be  due  to  the  one  or  the  other  of  these 
causes  ;  the  only  difference  is  that  by  compression  we 
may  attain  any  driving  pressure  we  please,  while 
with  exhaustion  we  cannot  possibly  attain  a  driving 
]jressure  greater  than  the  full  atmospheric  pressure 
itself. 

For  example,  if  we  promote  filtration  by  connecting  the 
flask  A  with  a  Sprengel  or  Bunsen  air-punip,  we  may  make  the 
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atmospheric  pressure,  or  any  desired  fraction  tliei-eof,  drive 
tlie  liquid  through  the  filter-paper  into  tlie 
I      llask  A  ;   but  if  we  were  to  enclose  the 
^_  V7    funnel  witliin  a  casing  (Fig.  102)  and  drive 
"^l.  ^     air   into  that  casing  from   a   bellows  or 
K    rubber  ball,   we  could   make   the  com- 
I  A   I   pressed  air  witliin  the  casing  drive  the    j-jg.  102. 
Fi".  101.    liqui'^  through  the  filter -paper  into  the 
"    outer  air  at  any  desired  pressure. 


Anomalies  in  Ordinary  Gases 

In  Gases,  as  we  usually  have  them  at  ordinary  tem- 
peratures and  pressures,  the  Molecules  come  within  tlie 
range  of  one  another's  attractions  ;  and  this  interferes  with 
the  relative  movements  of  the  molecules  ;  so  that  our 
ordinary  Gases  are  not  "  perfect  gases." 

Conse(iuently  Boyle's  Law  is  only  approximately  obeyed  ; 
the  product  of  the  pressure  into  the  volume  tends  to  become  too 
small  as  the  pressure  increases  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  Volume 
diminishes,  with  increasing  pressures,  more  rapidly  than  the  law 
would  indicate  :  and  this  departure  from  Boyle's  Law  is  more 
marked  the  nearer  the  Temperature  at  which  liquefaction  or 
condensation  occurs.  Again,  the  lower  the  temperature  the 
more  marked  are  the  departures  from  Boyle's  Law  ;  but  the 
hotter  the  gas  the  more  nearly  it  acts  as  a  "perfect  gas. 

A^ain,  the  coefficient  of  expansion  by  heat  is,  at  higli 
pressures,  in  most  cases  higher  than  the  law  previously  given 

would  indicate.  ^  vir 

When  we  mix  two  quantities  of  different  gases  at  dillerent 
temperatures,  there  is  in  many  cases  a  tendency  to  the  resulta^it 
temperature  being  higher  than  the  theoretical  mean  ;  tor 
there  has  been  liberation  of  Energy  through  the  satisfaction  ot 
mutual  affinities  between  the  molecules  of  different  kinds. 
There  is  also  a  tendency  to  Volumes  smaller  than  the  sum  ot  tlie 
component  volumes,  and  to  Pressures  smaller  than  Daltons 
Law  would  indicate.  .         .  , 

AVhen  gases  are  allowed  to  undergo  mere  expansion  witli- 
out  doing  work,  the  Temperature  is  not  quite  as  high  ••"er  the 
expansion  as  it  was  before  it ;  and  this  circumstance  ha.s  been 
used,  by  Lord  Kelvin  and  Mr.  J.mlc,  to  prove  that  Energy  is  con- 
sumed when  gase.s  expand,  and  that  therefore  no  actual  gases 
are  "perfect."    It  is  as  if  the  molecules  attracted  one 
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another,  and  work  had  to  be  expended  in  imlling  tlieni  apart. 
In  hydrogen,  curiously,  the  molecules  seem  to  repel  one 
another  ;  for  Energy  is  given  ont  when  the  gas  expands. 

The  thermal  capacities  of  ordinary  gases  at  constant 
iM-essnre  and  at  constant  volume  respectively  are  not  in  the 
ratio  1-666  to  1.  The  ratio  is  smaller  than  this;  and  the 
actual  value  of  each  Thermal  Capacity  is  greater  than  it  would 
have  been  in  a  "perfect  gas."  This  is  because  a  varying  and 
sometimes  a  very  large  amount  of  Energy  is  nsed  up  m  over- 
coming intcrmolecular  forces. 

The  speed  of  propagation  of  vibration  in  actual  gases  is 
not  as  great  as  it  would  theoretically  be  in  a  perfect  gas  ;  but  it 
approximates  to  the  theoretical  value  as  the  gas  is  rarefied  or 
becomes  hotter. 


The  Critical  State  and  Liquefaction 

As  a  Gas  becomes  more  and  more  compressed,  its  Mole- 
cules approach  one  another  more  and  more  nearly  ;  and 
they  are  more  and  more  hampered  by  one  another  in 
their  movements.  As  the  compression  goes  on  a  time 
comes  when  the  gaseous  properties  of  the  substance  are 
lost,  and  the  gas  is  compressed  into  a  liquid.  The  hotter 
the  gas  is  the  more  difficult  it  is  to  compress  it  into  a 
licjuid;  and  for  every  Gas  there  is  a  particular  temperature, 
the  Critical  Temperature,  beyond  which  no  amount 
of  compression  can  reduce  it  to  a  lic[uid  ;  though  com- 
pressed into  a  very  small  bulk  the  gas  remains  a  gas,  if 
its  temperature  be  above  that  limit.  For  example,  for 
carbonic  acid  gas,  CO.,,  the  critical  temperature  is  30°'92 
C.  ;  and  above  30°'92  C.  carbonic  acid  gas  cannot  be  lique- 
fied by  any  amount  of  pressure.  Below'  30°'92  C.  a 
sutticient  pressure  will  liquefy  it.  The  pressure  which 
will  liquefy  it  at  30° '92  C.  is  73  atmospheres  ;  and  this  is 
called  the  Critical  Pressure.  At  temperatures  below 
30°'92  C.  smaller  pressures  will  liquefy  the  gas. 

If  our  ordinary  temperatures  had  been  aliove  30°'92  C, 
we  would  have  said  that  carbonic  acid  gas  was  a  gas 
which  could  not  be  liquefied  by  any  degree  of  pressure 
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alone,  and  that  in  order  to  liquefy  it  we  must  cool  as 
well  as  compress  it.  Our  ordinary  gases,  sucli  as 
hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen,  are  in  tliis  position,  foi- 
their  critical  temperatures  are  extremely  low 
(oxygen  -  118°  C.)  ;  and  we  must  cool  them  below  these 
temperatures  before  we  can  condense  them  by  pressure, 
which,  in  such  cases,  has  to  be  very  great.  Hence  we 
have  usually  to  apply  both  Pressure  and  Cold  in  order  to 
condense  gases  into  liquids.  In  other  cases,  however, 
pressure  alone  at  ordinary  temperatures,  or  cold  alone  at 
ordinary  pressures,  will  condense  the  gas  into  a  liquid  ; 
and  if  a  substance  which  is  a  gas  when  it  is  hot  or 
rarefied  becomes  liquid  under  ordinary  pressm-es  at 
ordinary  temperatures,  as  steam  does  when  it  con- 
denses into  water,  we  say  that  the  gas  is  the  vapour  of 
the  liquid.  The  Liquid  is  then  the  more  ordinary  or 
familiar  form  or  state  of  that  substance. 

Steam,  as  it  is  usually  formed,  is  an  imperfect  gas,  for  it  is 
near  its  condensing  temperature  :  but  if  we  rarefy  it  or  make  it 
very  hot  it  comes  to  act  more  like  a  perfect  gas.  The  critical 
temperature  of  steam  is  as  high  as  720° '6  C. 

If  we  heat  a  certain  bulk  of  a  liquid  to  its  Critical  Tempera- 
ture without  allowing  it  to  expand,  it  becomes  a  gas  or  vapour 
without  any  change  of  state  being  apparent. 


Liquids 

The  Molecules  of  an  ordinary  Liquid  lieing  crowded 
together  more  than  they  usually  are  in  a  C4as,  liquids  are 
denser  than  gases ;  and  the  Density  of  Liquids  varies 
from  that  of  liquefied  acetylene,  which  weighs  0-34 
gramme  per  cubic  cm.,  to  that  of  mercury,  which  weighs 
15-596  grammes  per  cub.  cm.  at  0°  C.  Water  weighs^l 
gramme  per  cub.  cm.,  human  blood  from  1-045  to  1-075 
(average  1-055  ;  alniormally,  as  in  chlorosis,  1-030). 
sulphuric  acid  about  1-875  ;  and  one  of  the  heaviest 
ordinarv  liquids  is  a  solution  of  iodide  of  mercury  with 
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iodide  of  potassium  in  a  minimum  of  watej',  which  lias 
a  density  over  three  times  tliat  of  water.  Tliis  solution 
is  an  exceedingly  powerful  corrosive  of  tlie  skin.  A 
mixture  of  equal  parts  of  nitrate  of  thallium  and  nitrate 
of  silver,  fused  at  75°  C,  has  a  density  of  4-5,  and  is 
miscible  in  all  proj^ortions  with  water. 

Lighter  particles  rise  in  a  heavier  fluid,  e.g.  cream  in  milk. 

In  Liquids  the  Molecules  are  so  near  one  another  that 
they  have  hardly  any  free  path,  hut  they  retain  a 
])ower  of  slipping  past  one  another.  The  consequence 
(if  this  is  that  a  Liquid  can  flow  ;  it  is  a  Fluid,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  a  (Solid. 

Liquids  can,  accordingly,  assume  any  form  which 
may  be  imposed  upon  them  by  the  surrounding  conditions, 
but  do  not  do  this  instantaneously.  If  we  tilt  up 
one  side  of  a  di.sh  of  treacle,  the  treacle  takes  more  time 
to  come  to  a  level  than  water  would,  and  water  more 
time  than  ether  (C^H^|,0) ;  and  the  ether  would  oscillate 
more  in  the  dish  than  the  treacle  will.  The  treacle  flows 
with  more  difficulty  than  the  water,  that  is  to  say,  it  is 
more  "  viscous."  The  Viscosity  of  a  liquid  retards  the 
Flow  of  a  liquid  ;  and  the  more  viscous  a  liquid  is,  the 
more  time  will  it  take  to  flow  through  a  capillary  tube 
under  given  condition.s. 

Given  sufficient  time,  however,  all  true  Liquids  will 
ultimately  assume  the  same  form,  and  will  fill  the  recesses 
of  any  vessel  of  irregular  form  in  which  they  may 
happen  to  be  placed. 

Melted  iron,  being  somewhat  viscous,  will  take  a  sharper 
imiiiession  on  casting  if  it  be  subjected  to  pressure  wliile  in  the 
melted  condition  in  the  mould  ;  it  is  thus  made  to  fill  all  the 
interstices  before  any  outer  hard  skin  has  formed. 

If  a  body  vibrate  within  a  liquid, — if,  for  example,  a 
bell  be  rung  under  Avater, — the  vibrating  body  produces 
alternating  Compressions  and  Rarefactions  in  the 
water,  and  these  are  propagated  through  the  water  by  a 
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Wave-Motion.  The  viscosity  of  the  liquid  affects  the 
speed  of  propagation,  slightly  reducing  it  ;  and  tlu- 
viscusity  has  the  further  effect  of  gradually  transforniiug 
the  Energy  of  Wave-Motion  into  Heat,  so  that  the  wave- 
motion  itself  dies  away. 

Liquids  are  more  resistant  to  rapid  motion  through  tliem 
than  to  slow;  the  Friction  increases  with  the  speed.  hen 
the  motion  is  rapid  the  Ihiuid  does  not  readily  move  out  ot  t  le 
way  while  when  it  is  slow  the  liquid  flows  round  to  the 
back  of  the  moving  object.  Thus  Ctenophora  move  about  by 
more  swiftly  bending  and  more  slowly  straightennig  the  hair- 
like  cilia  which  are  arranged  in  bands  on  their  .surface;  and 
spermatozoa  travel  by  lashing  a  single  cilium  somewhat  after 
the  fashion  in  which  an  oarsman  sculls  a  boat.  The  rapid 
rotation  of  an  Archimedean  Screw  or  a  screw-propeller  is 
resisted  by  the  water,  which  tends  to  damp  the  motion  ;  but 
converse^'  if  the  water  be  in  motion  the  wheel  will  l.e  set  m 
motion,  as  in  the  turbine. 

To  the  same  Intermolecular  Forces  which  cause 
Viscosity  the  Cohesion  of  Liquids  is  due.  It  is  always 
somewhat  difficult  to  break  a  column  or  stream  of  liquid, 
as  in  the  Siphon,  Fig.  92,  where  the  liquid  does  not  part 
asunder  at  C,  but  moves  as  a  whole.  And  it  is  even 
possible  to  set  up  a  certain  amount  of  rarefaction  m  a 
Liquid,  so  that  the  lateral  nianometric  pressure  may  be 
less  than  zero,  the  stream  or  column  being  then  under  a 
certain  amount  of  tension.  A  drop  of  liquid  suspended 
on  a  glass  rod  may  be  increased  up  to  a  certain  size  before 

it  breaks  oft'.  ,    .    ,  •  . 

If  a  liquid  be  compressed,  work  is  done  against 
the  Intermolecular  Forces  ;  and  these  intermolecular  forces 
are  considerable,  as  is  shown  by  the  very  small  Com- 
pressibility of  liquids,  that  is,  their  very  small  shrinkage 
under  the  application  of  compressing  Forces. 

If  we  had  a  cylinder  of  water,  with  a  transverse  sectional 
area  of  1  L.  cm.,  and  if  we  were  to  apply  a  Force  or  1  ressuie  of 
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one  atmosphere  pressure  (  =  1,013663  dynes)  the  shrinkage 
would  be  TirTW,irT¥TTTr  =  TrriTru-  Water  is  therefore  com- 
pressible to  the  extent  of  ir^iTn)  of  its  volume  per  atmosphere 
pressure. 

The  shrinkage  is,  for  moderate  pressures,  propor- 
tional to  the  pressure  ;  but  in  the  case  of  water  it  is 
so  small,  that  for  many  practical  purposes  water  may 
be  treated  as  if  it  were  incompressible.  When  the 
compi'essing  Pressure  on  a  liquid  is  rela.xed,  the  liquid 
perfectly  regains  its  original  Volume  ;  whence  it  is  said 
that  the  Elasticity  of  Volume  of  a  Liquid  is  perfect. 

Liquids  generally  expand  when  heated  ;  and  the 
Coefficient  of  Ex23ansion  by  Heat  (the  ratio  between  the 
expansion  per  degree  Centigrade  and  the  original 
volume)  varies  sliglitly,  but  very  slightly,  with  the 
temperature ;  so  that  on  the  whole  the  Expansion  or 
dilatation  is  proportional  to  the  rise  of  temperature. 
Conversel)^,  there  is  a  shrinkage  or  contraction  pro- 
portional to  any  fall  of  temperature. 

A  full  kettle  of  water  will  thus  overflow  when  heated. 

It  is  a  fortunate  circumstance,  in  view  of  the  needs  of 
the  thermometer-maker,  that  the  Coefllcient  of  Expansion  of 
mercury  is,  between  -  36°  0.  and  100°  C,  almost  uniform, 
V)eing,  for  each  °C'.,  -5^5-5-  of  its  volume  at  0°  C.  This  enable.s  the 
degrees  on  the  scale  of  an  ordinary  thermometer  to  be  made 
uniform  in  size  ;  but  above  100°  C.  the  expansion  becomes 
more  rapid,  and  above  that  temperature  the  scale  ought,  for 
extreme  accuracy,  to  be  specially  graduated  by  comparison  with 
an  air-thermometer. 

When  a  liquid  is  heated,  as  it  expands  ,  it  becomes 
lighter  ;  and  when  a  lamp  is  lit  under  a  vessel  of  water, 
the  parts  of  the  water  nearer  the  lamp -flame  become 
lighter  :  then  the  cooler  portions  of  the  water,  being 
heavier,  fall  to  the  bottom.  The  heated  portions  of  the 
M  ater  thus  rise  to  the  top,  and  the  portion  exposed  to 
the  heat  i.s  constantly  being  renewed.  The  currents  thus 
induced  in  the  water  are  called  convection-currents. 

When  the  Temperature  falls  back  to  its  original  value 
a  liquid  perfectly  regains  its  original  Volume. 
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Below  3°-9  C.  water  contracts  when  it  is  heated  ;  so 
that  water  has  a  maximum  density  at  that  teiniiei  ature. 
Water  is  in  this  respect  an  exception  to  the  general  rule. 
This  retards  the  freezing  of  lakes,  for  the  coldest  part  of 
the  water  rises  to  the  top,  and  lies  there. 

Free  Surface. — A  liquid,  placed  in  a  vessel  which  it 
does  not  entirely  fill,  has  a  free  surface  :  and  this  surface 
is  usually  level,  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  the 
Force  of  Gravity. 

Whether  level  or  not,  it  is  always  at  right  angles  to  the 
Resultant  of  the  Forces  acting  upon  it.  For  example,  li  we 
whirl  liquid  in  a  vessel,  the  forces  acting  at  auy  point  are  (1 
the  force  of  gravity  acting  downwards  ;  and  (2)  centrifugal 
force  acting  outwards  :  the  resultant  of  these  is  inohned  to  the 
vertical  :  aud  the  surface  of  the  rotating  liquid  is  thereiove 
sloped.  The  slope  varies  from  point  to  point  so  that  the 
whole  surface  of  the  rotating  liquid  assumes  the  form  ol  a 
"paraboloid." 

The  Form  of  the  Surface  of  a  Liquid  is  also  affected  hy 
Surface  Tension,  which  may  now  be  explained. 

Any  molecule  in  the  interior  of  a  drop  of  liquid  is 
equally  acted  upon  on  all  sides  by  the  neighbournig 
molecules  ;  and,  consequently,  it  is  not  pulled  by  them  m 
any  one  direction  more  than  in  any  other.    But  a  molecule 
at  the  surface  is  pulled  upon  only  by  molecules  in- 
ternal to  it,  while  there  is  nothing  to  compensate  this 
attraction.    The   consequence  is  that  each  and  every 
superficial  molecule  is  pulled  in  towards  the  bulk  oi  the 
•    liquid    All  the  superficial  molecules,  therefore,  get  as  near 
as  they  can  to  the  centre  of  the  mass  of  the  drop.  The 
surface  of  the  drop  thus  tends  to  assume  the.  least 
possible  area  consistent  with  the  quantity  of   iquid  ni 
Ihe  drop     It  is  as  if  the  superficial  layer  itself  forined 
a  superficial  film  or  skin,  wliich  was  always  under 
Tension,  and  which  endeavoured  at  all  times  to  mould 
itself  into  the  least  pos.sible  Area  consistent  with  the  exist- 
inc.  conditions.   This  surface-film  is  as  it  were  elastic ;  and 
mercury  globules  can  rebound  when  thrown  on  the  table. 
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As  an  examjile  of  this  we  may  take  the  free  surface 
of  water  standing  in  a  ghiss  vessel.  "We  find,  if  the  glass 
be  clean,  that  the  water  is  not  flat  over  the  whole  of  its 
surface,  but  rises  up  round  the  rim,  as  may  be  seen  in  a 
tumbler  of  water. 

This  is  because  we  have  to  do  with  three  surfaces,  (1)  the 
surface  between  water  and  air,  (2)  that  between  water  and  glass, 
and  (3)  that  between  glass  and  air.  Along  all  these  surfaces, 
even  the  last,  there  is  a  superficial  tension  ;  and  the  resultant 
of  these  three  tensions  is  such  that  the  rim  of  the  water  tends 
1o  be  pulled  up  the  clean  glass  in  a  thin  layoi'. 

The  surface-film  of  the  water  lieing  thus  pulled  out  of 
shape,  the  form  of  the  water  has  to  follow  this  distortion 
of  the  surface-film. 

If  we  dip  a  capillary  tube — as,  for  instance,  an 
ordinary  vaccine-lymph  tube — into  water,  we  observe  two 
things  :  (1)  the  upper  surface  of  the  water  is  deeply 
curved,  for  the  surface  is  as  it  were  all  rim  and  no  flat ; 
and  (2)  the  pull  upon  the  rim  pulls  "water  bodily  up 
the  tube  until  the  downward  Weight  of  the  water  pulled 
up  balances  the  upward  Pull  on  the  rim.  This  jnill  of  the 
liquid  up  the  tube  is  what  is  called  capillary  attraction. 

The  pull  upon  the  rim,  due  to  the  Surface-tension, 
thus  determines  the  height  to  which  the  liquid  will  rise 
in  a  capillary  tube  ;  but  it  will  be  noticed  that  this 
is  a  phenomenon  which  does  not  present  itself  unless  the 
liquid  have  a  free  surface. 

It  is  vain  to  attempt  to  explain  the  rise  of  liquids  in  capillary 
tubes,  as  in  the  vessels  of  plants,  by  this  "  capillary  attraction  " 
unless  there  be  a  free  surface.  There  may,  however,  be 
'  capillary  attraction"  in  another  sense  :  this  is  illustrated  by 
the  rise  of  oil.  pushing  up  water,  in  an  oily  capillary  tube  :  the 
wfdls  of  the  oiled  tube  have  a  greater  attraction  for  the  oil  than 
tliey  liave  for  tlie  water.  When  we  put  a  porous  object,  such 
^s  a  lauip-wick  or  a  hiinjjof  sugar,  into  water,  the  pores  become 
lilled  by  tlie  ascent  ol  the  liquid  in  them.  This  process,  which 
i-i  called  imbibition,  may  be  jiartly  due  to  cajiillary  attraction 
HI  the  one  seii.se,  partly  to  capillary  attraction  in  the  other.  A 
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wetted  rope  becomes  warm,  partly  because  the  attraction 
between  rope  and  water  is  satisfied,  partly  because  of  the  con- 
current shrinkage.  The  flow  through  a  lampwick  will  not 
be  continuous  unless  the  liquid  be  continuously  removed 
above. 

We  also  see  imbibition  where  moisture  travels  from  brick  to 
brick  from  damp  soil,  where  there  is  no  "  damp  course  "  or  im- 
pervious layer  of  slate  to  prevent  this,  and  in  the  cases  of  lint, 
of  absorptive  cotton,  and  of  starch  and  other  drying  powders. 

In  ordinary  cases,  where  a  mixture  of  oils  of  different  vola- 
tilities is  imbibed  by  the  lampwick  of  an  unlit  lamp,  the  more 
volatile  evaporates  away  the  more  rapidly,  and  in  course  of 
time  the  mixture  in  the  reservoir  becomes  denser  ;  but  where 
the  flame  is  lit  and  the  wickholder  is  hot,  the  whole  oils,  if 
none  of  them  be  too  heavy,  are  evaporated  together,  each  at  the 
point  where  it  finds  an  appropriate  temperature,  and  the  oil  in 
the  reservoir  does  not  vary  in  its  composition. 

The  height  to  which  the  liquid  can  rise  in  a  capillary  tube 
varies  inversely  as  the  diameter  of  the  tube.  If  we  double 
the  diameter  we  double  the  length  of  the  rim,  and  we  therefore 
double  the  mass  of  water  which  can  be  lifted  by  it ;  but  this 
double  mass,  it  will  be  found,  will  stand  only  at  one-half  the 
original  height  in  the  wider  tube. 

In  a  tube  we  may  equally  well  say  that  the  actual  Curva- 
ture of  the  superficial  film,  which  film  always  tends  to  be  flat, 
can  only  be  maintained  by  suspending  upon  that  tough  or 
elastic  surface  film  a  certain  mass  of  heavy  liquid. 

Between  two  plates  the  height  is  half  what  it  is  in  a  tube, 
whose  diameter  is  the  same  as  the  distance  between  the  plates  : 
and  if  two  flat  pieces  of  glass  be  dipped  in  water,  with  one 
vertical  edge  of  each  in  contact  with  a  vertical  edge  of  the 
other,  the  water  stands  between  them  at  such  heights  that  its 
free  edge  presents  the  form  of  a  curve  known  as  an  equilateral 
hyperbola.  , 

When  water  is  drawn  up  into  a  pipette,  or  an  animalcule 
dippincr-tube,  and  the  whole  pipette  is  freely  exposed  to  the 
atmosphere,  it  will  be  found  that  a  certain  quantity  of  water 
tends  to  remain  in  the  pipette,  supported  by  the  surface 
tension  of  its  upper  free  surface,  while  the  more  sharply-curved 
and  smaller  lower  surface  tends  to  pull  the  liquid  down  towards 
the  point  of  the  pipette.  ^    ■,.    ■■,  i 

The  pull  exerted  by  the  curved  surface  of  a  liquid  may  also 
be  seen  when  we  lay  a  cover-glass  upon  a  microscopic  slide,  and 
lead  a  drop  of  water  up  to  the  edge  of  the  cover-glass  :  the 
water  is  pulled  in  between  the  slide  and  the  cover-glass,  and 
there  spreads. 
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In  the  case  of  mercury  in  glass,  the  resnltant  of  the  surface- 
tension  is  such  as  to  make  the  mercury  stand,  as  may  be  seen 
in  a  glass  bottle  or  tube  containing  mercury,  with  a  surface 
convex  upwards,  the  pull  on  the  mercury-rim  being  in  this  case 
downwards.  The  effect  of  this  is  the  converse  of  that  observed 
in  the  case  of  water.  Mercury,  tlierefore,  sinks  in  a  capillary 
glass  tube. 

In  the  same  way  the  amount  of  depression  of  tlie  surface  of 
mercury  is,  in  capillary  glass  tubes,  inversely  proportional  to 
the  Diameter  of  the  tube.  This  circumstance  necessitates  the 
ap[ilication  of  a  correction  to  the  readings  of  manometers, 
barometers,  and  the  like,  in  which  the  height  of  a  mercury 
column  is  observed. 

The  correction  for  capillarity  depends  on  the  kind  of  glass, 
and  is  not  the  same  in  all  barometers  ;  so  that  the  correction 
Je]iends  not  only  on  the  diameter  of  the  tube,  but  also  on  tlie 
actual  convexity  of  the  surface. 

A  piece  of  camphor  flies  about  when  laid  on  clean  water. 
This  is  because  the  portions  of  the  surface  wliich  hapjicn  to 
have  dissolved  most  camphor  have  least  superficial  tension 
and  pull  least  upon  the  floating  lump  :  it  is  therefore  pulled 
in  the  direction  of  the  least  camphoraceous  portion  of  the 
surface.  But  if  the  finger,  with  a  trace  of  grease  on  it,  touch 
the  surface  of  the  Avater,  this  effect  will  not  be  produced  :  for 
the  surface-tension  of  the  water  is  greatly  reduced  by  this.  If 
the  vapour  of  ether  be  poured  upon  the  water  the  surface- 
tension  will  be  reduced  in  the  same  way.  If  a  drop  of  alcohol 
l)e  laid  on  a  film  of  water,  the  water  will  pull  itself  away  from 
the  alcohol,  for  its  surface-tension  is  greater  than  that  of  alcohol. 
Weak  spirit  has  greater  surface-tension  than  strong:  hence,  if  a 
ipiantity  of  strong  wine  in  a  glass  be  tilted  so  as  to  moisten  the 
sKlescf  the  glass,  the  film  left  will  lose  some  alcohol  byevapora- 
ti.in,  and  will  then  pull  itself  up  the  sides  of  the  gla.ss.  Cold 
water  lias  more  surface-tension  than  hot  ;  hence,  if  we  heat 
one  point  in  a  lilui  of  water,  the  water  withdraws  to  the  edges 
ol  the  film. 

Surface-tension  not  only  pulls  water  up  against  glass,  but 
pulls  glass  down  in  water.  A  lloating  hydrometer  thus  sinks 
too  deeply  in  the  liquid,  so  that  the  litiuid  ajjpears  lighter  than 
It  really  is.  If  it  be  at  all  greasy  the  hydrometer  is  repelled 
and  stands  too  high  :  but  if  the  water  be  greasy  and  the  hydro- 
meter clean,  the  hydrometer  stands  more  nearly  at  a  iiroper 
level.  '  ' 

The  contraction  of  a  superficial  lilm  is  manifested,  in 
an  mver.se  fashion,  in    the   globular  form  whicli  a 
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bubble  of  gas  in  a  liquid  tends  to  assume.   The  bounding 
surface  of  the  bubble  assumes  the  smallest  possible  area. 

The  general  proposition,  that  a  contracting  film  tends  to  as- 
sume a  globular  form,  is  illustrated  by  any  hollow  contractile 
viscus  of  the  human  body,  which  tends  to  assume  such  a  glob- 
ular form  when  it  contracts. 

The  superficial  film  of  many  liquids  presents,  after 
exposure  for  some  time  to  the  air,  considerable  tough- 
ness, which  iu  some  solutions  is  very  well  marked. 

A  solution  of  saponins  (from  qnillaia  bark)  or  of  soap  will 
permit  an  ascending  bubble  to  tear  off  the  superhcial  film, 
which  the  upward  pressure  and  the  surface-tension  are  not  able 
to  rip  up.  Not  only,  therefore,  can  the  soap -water  or  the 
saponine  sohition  form  froth  when  shaken,  but  bubbles  can 
be  blown  with  them.  Solutious  of  albumen  or  gum  arable  will 
froth,  but  bubbles  cannot  be  blown  with  them.  Pure,  perfectly 
clean  water  has  no  superficial  viscosity,  and  will  therefore  neither 
froth  nor  form  bubbles.  Alcohol  has  a  surface  film  less  tough 
than  the  liquid  itself :  hence  the  addition  of  alcohol  reduces 
the  superficial  film-toughness  of  a  liquid  ,  and  for  this  reason 
spirit  is  of  service  in  checking  frothing  m  pliarmaceutical 

operations.  r    ii  n 

The  toughness  of  the  superficial  film  accounts  for  the  float- 
ing of  scum  on  water,  for  the  floating  of  an  oiled  needle, 
for  the  walking  of  an  insect  on  water.  j  ■  . 

When  oil  is  poured  on  troubled  water  the  oil  spreads  into 
a  layer,  for  the  surface-tension  at  the  edge  of  the  oil  pulls  it 
continuously  outwards.  The  new  oily  surface  has  little  surface- 
tension  and  much  toughness,  and  is  therefore  not  readily  broken 

up  into  surf.  ,    .    ,      •■       •  «. 

When  a  bubble  bursts,  it  bursts  explosively  :  it  projects 
its  own  substance  and  the  contained  gas  some  three  or  four 
feet  through  the  air.  This  occurs  during  the  effervescence  ol 
fermenting  sewage. 

Solution  in  Liquids.— If  we  pass  a  Gas  into  a  Li(iuid, 
a  certain  volume  of  the  gas  will  generally  be  dissolved 
by  the  liquid.  In  the  resultant  Solution  the  molecules 
of  the  gas  are  disseminated  among  those  of  the  liquid. 
The  solubility  of  diflerent  gases  in  the  same  liquid  and 
that  of  the  same  gases  in  diflerent  liquids  vanes  very 
areatly  :  one  cubic  cm.  of  water  will,  at  0°  C,  dissolve 
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1148  cub.  cin.  of  ammonia  gas,  but  will  dissolve  only 
U0325  cub.  cm.  of  oxygen.  The  "solubility"  of  these 
gases  in  water  is  accordingly  said  to  be  1148  and  0-0325 
respectively. 

The  sohitiou  of  a  gas  in  a  liquid  is  generally  greater  in 
volume  than  the  original  liquid  used. 

The  higher  the  temperature,  the  less  in  general 
is  the  solubility  of  any  Gas:  the  gas- molecules  in  the 
solution  escape  from  the  surrounding  molecules  of  the 
solvent :  and  therefore  if  the  solution  be  heated  the  gas 
will  leave  it.  In  some  cases,  however,  the  gas  does  not 
simply  leave  the  solution  upon  heating  :  for  example,  on 
heating  a  solution  of  hydrochloric  acid  gas  in  water, 
hydrochloric  acid  gas  is  at  first  given  off,  until  a  certain 
degree  of  dilution  is  reached  ;  and  after  reaching  this 
limit  the  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  solution  distils  over 
bodily. 

Diminution  of  pressure,  again,  enables  dissolved 
gases  in  many  cases  to  leave  their  solvent  :  ammonia  solu- 
tion, for  example,  gives  up  its  ammonia  as  gas  when  under 
the  air-pump  ;  but  hydrochloric  acid  will  not  give  up  more 
than  a  portion  of  it  in  this  \\  ay. 

We  may'regard  such  a  solution  as  that  of  hydrochloric  acid 
gas  in  water  as  being  in  some  respects  analogous  to  a  Chemical 
Compound  ;  and  then  we  bring  this  behaviour  of  hydrochloric 
acid  solution  into  line  with  that  of  a  solution  of  bicarbonate  of 
soda,  which  somewhat  suddenly  gives  off  half  its  carbonic  acid 
when  the  pressure  is  greatly  reduced.  When  blood  is  exposed 
to  continuously  dunniishing  pressure,  it  first  gives  off  such 
carbonic  acid  and  oxygen  as  it  may  happen  to  hold  in  simple 
solution  (about  .1  ]ier  cent  by  volume),  and  then,  at  a  very  low 
pressure,  it  begins  to  give  off,  somewhat  rapidly,  the  carbonic 
acid  and  the  oxygen  wliich  it  had  held  in  feeble  chemical 
combination  with  its  serum  and  with  the  haemoglobin  of  its 
lilood  corpuscles  respectively.  If  the  pressure  be  sufficiently 
reduced  these  gases  will  be  entirely  given  o{[.  Carbonic  oxide 
absorbed  by  the  red-blood  c£>r,piise]jes,\yill  not  bo  given  off  in  this 
way,  nor  will  hydrocyaiii(f&cid.  ' 

At  an  altitude  ot  s^e  17,0.00  feetTj^e  jjressure  falls  to  30 
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cm.  of  mercury  :  and  at  this  jiressure  tlie  blood  begins  to  give 
off  the  gases  which  it  holds  in  solution  and  in  combination 
with  lirenioglobin.  This  is  dangerous,  for  bubbles  of  these 
gases,  liberated  in  the  blood-vessels,  tend  to  interl'ere  with  tlie 
valves  of  the  heart  and  to  obstruct  the  circulation  in  the  small 
blood-vessels.  In  a  diving  bell  more  of  these  gases  are  dis- 
solved in  the  blood  than  can  be  retained  at  ordiiiary  atmospheric 
pressure  ;  and  a  similar  risk  of  gas  being  liberated  in  the  blood- 
vessels is  encountered  on  emerging,  unless  the  pressure  be 
reduced  gradually.  If  any  untoward  symptoms  arise  the 
patient  should  be  at  once  re-exposed  to  the  high  pressure  :  the 
liberated  gases  will  then  be  redissolved  by  the  blood. 

In  many  cases  the  Quantity,  that  is,  the  number  of 
grammes,  of  a  gas  which  is  dissolved  by  a  given  volume 
of  a  liquid  is  directly  proportional  to  the  Pressure  : 
thus  at  live  atmospheres'  pressure  water  will  di.ssolve  five 
times  as  many  grammes  of  carbonic  acid  as  it  ^^^ll  do  at 
one  atmosphere  pressure  ;  that  is  to  say,  it  will  always 
dissolve  the  same  Volume  of  the  gas  at  all  Pressures. 
This  is  Henry's  Law.  This  law  is  interfered  with  if 
there  be  any  chemical  combination  bet\veen  the  solvent 
and  the  gas  dissolved,  or  when  the  solubility  of  the  gas  in 
the  liquid  is  very  great. 

The  air  respired  by  fishes  is  the  air  dissolved  in  the 
water  ;  and  as  the  atmospheric  air  is  made  up  of  oxygen  20 '9, 
nitrogen  78-28,  and  argon  0-82  per  cent  by  volume,  gases  whose 
respective  solubilities  are  0-03250,  0-01607,  and  0-0394,_tlie 
composition  of  the  air  dissolved  is  oxygen  20-8  x  0-032o0- 
0-676;  nitrogen  78-28  x  0-01607  =  1 -258  ;  and  argon  0-82  x 
0 -0394  =  0 -0323  ;  or  oxygen  34-38,  nitrogen  63-98,  and  argon 
■  1-64  per  cent  by  volume. 

Mutual  Solution  of  Liquids.— If  we  pass  alcohol 
vapour  into  cold  water  it  will  condense  and  dissolve 
in  the  water  ;  and  the  same  result  will  be  reached  if  wc 
add  an  equivalent  amount  of  liquid  alcohol  to  water. 
In  such  a  case  there  is  some  evolution  of  Heat  and  a  con- 
current .shrinkage  of  volume  :  while  in  some  cases 
alcohol  and  bisulphide  of  carbon)  there  is  an  expansion 
and  a  concurrent  cooling.  Some  paii-s  of  hqiuds  are 
therefore  mutually  soluble.    In  other  cases,  as  oil 
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and  water,  the  lir|uiils  will  not  mix.  In  others,  again, 
as  in  the  case  of  ether  (C^HjoO)  and  water  they  will  mix 
in  certain  proportions  ;  water  will  dissolve  a  little  ether, 
and  ether  will  dissolve  a  little  water  ;  hut  if  say  equal 
parts  of  ether  and  water  be  put  into  a  hottle  and  shaken, 
they  will  separate  into  two  layers, — the  one  a  saturated 
aqueous  solution  of  ether,  the  other  a  saturated  solution 
of  water  in  ether. 

Diffusion. — The  power  whicli  the  particles  of  a  Liquid 
retain  of  slipping  past  one  another,  though  tlieir  free 
path  is  extremely  restricted,  is  manifested  in  the  pheno- 
mena of  Diffusion,  which  may  be  best  studied  in  .solu- 
tions of  salts  or  other  solid  substance.s.  If  a  phial  filled 
with  a  saline  solution  be  wholly  immersed  some  half  an 
inch  under  water  and  left  to  itself,  the  salt  will  slowly 
diffu.se  out  of  the  phial  into  the  surrounding  w-ater.  The 
amount  of  the  salt  whicli  leaves  the  phial  will  depend  on 
the  length  of  Time,  on  the  Strength  of  the  solution,  and 
on  the  Temperature  ;  and  it  will  also  depend  on  the  kind 
of  salt  or  substance  dissolved. 

Other  things  being  equal,  urea  and  common  salt  leave  the 
jjliiiil  twice  as  last  as  sugai',  four  times  as  fast  as  gum  arabic, 
and  more  than  eight  times  as  fast  as  egg-albumeii. 

If  it  take  a  given  weight  of  hydrochloric  acid  one  day  to 
travel  a  certain  distance  in  a  column  of  water,  it  will  take  an 
equal  weight  of  common  salt  2^  days  ;  sugar,  7  ;  sulphate  of 
magnesia,  7  ;  albumen,  49  ;  and  caramel,  98  days. 

If  a  mixture  of  salts  be  treated  iu  this  way,  each  salt  diffuses 
out  of  tlie  plual  ahnost  indejiendently  of  the  otliers,  and  at  its 
own  rate  of  diffusion. 

If  a  double  salt  be  used,  it  is  often  found  that  there  is 
chemical  decomposition  ;  fcom  alum,  sulphate  of  potasfi  and 
sulphate  of  alumina  diffuse  out,  each  at  its  own  rate. 

Substances  which  diffuse  slowly  or  not  at  all  are  mostly 
amorphous  or  glue-like  ;  e.g.,  jelly,  glue,  caramel.  Sub- 
stances which  diffuse  rapidly  are  mostly  crystalline.  The 
former  are  called  colloids  ;  the  latter  crystalloids. 

Colloids  have  probably  large  molecules  made  up  of  largo 
numbers  of  atoms;  cj.,  protoplasm,  which  lias  more  Ibau 
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30,000  atoms  per  molecule.    Crystalloids  have  simpler  mole- 
cules, with  fewer  atoms  ;  e.g.,  common  salt. 

Colloids  are  often  in  a  state  of  unstable  molecular  equili- 
brium, and  are  ready  to  decompose  when  in  a  moist  condition. 

Colloids  arc  very  tenacious  and  adhere  firmly  to  other 
colloids  ;  e.g.,  isinglass  to  glass. 

Colloids  can  often  have  their  moisture  replaced  by  alcohol 
or  oleiu.  An  animal  tissue  is  in  great  part  made  up  of  colloids  ; 
and  by  repeated  washing  in  alcohol  it  can  have  its  moisture 
e.xpelled  and  replaced  by  alcohol. 

Colloids,  being  very  slightly  diflusihle,  are  tasteless  :  they 
do  not  reach  the  nerve-ends.  For  the  same  reason  they  are  very 
indigestible— c.(/.  gelatine — unless  peptonised ;  peptones  being, 
by  exception,  dilfusible,  though  otherwise  colloidal. 

Hgemoglobin,  from  the  red-blood  corpuscles,  has  a  crystal- 
line form  though  it  is  otherwise  colloidal. 

If  a  layer  of  pure  jelly  be  laid  on  a  layer  of  jelly  containing 
salts,  the  .salts  will  diffuse  into  the  pure  jelly.  Were  it  not  for 
this  diffusion  of  salts  through  jelly  it  would  not  be  possible  to 
develop,  fi.v,  or  wash  photographic  gelatine  plates. 

Osmosis. — If  a  layer  of  colloid  matter  be  laid  be- 
tween pure  water  and  a  solution  containing  both  Colloids 
and  diffusible  Crystalloids,  the  latter  will  gradually  pass 
through  the  colloid  septum,  while  the  former,  the 
colloids,  \\-ill  not. 

If  a  membrane  or  film  of  a  colloid  substance  be  laid  between 
two  diflerent  liquids,  and  if  that  layer  or  membrane  or  film 
be  more  readily  wetted  or  soaked  by  one  of  the  liquids  than  by 
the  other,  the  wetting  liquid  will  gradually  travel  through  the 
wetted  colloid  septum  or  partition,  while  the  reverse  passage  ot 
the  other  liquid  is  barred.  If  alcohol  and  water  be  separated 
by  a  thin  layer  of  indiarubber,  the  alcohol  will  travel  into  the 
water  ;  if  by  an  organic  septum,  such  as  an  animal  membrane, 
the  water  travels  into  the  alcohol.  If  hydrochloric  acid  solution 
and  water  be  separated  by  an  animal  membrane,  both  liquids  wet 
the  septum  ;  the  hydrochloric  acid  is,  however,  more  attracted 
by  the  septum  than  the  water  is,  and  more  hydrochloric  acid 
passes  through  in  the  one  direction  than  water  m  the  other. 

If  a  weaker  and  a  stronger  aqueous  solution  of  the 
same  crystalloid  substance  be  thus  separated  by  a  colloid 
septum,  and  if  the  colloid  septum  be  permeable  to  water 
but  not  to  the  dissolved  substance  [e.g.  if  it  be  a  lilm  of 
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ferrocyanide  of  copper,  such  as  is  produced  l>y  bringing  a 
solution  of  copper  into  contact  with  one  of  a  ferrocyanide), 
■water  will  travel  through  the  septum  until  the  strength 
of  the  solution  is  equalised  throughout  ;  this  is  the  pro- 
cess of  Osmosis  properly  so  called. 

Let  the  arrangement  be  that  oC  Fig.  103,  in  which  the 
solution  is  contained  in  a  tlask,  wliile  the  water  is  contained  in 
a  jar  surrounding  it,  and  the  solution  and  the 
water  are  separated  by  a  ferrocyanide  lihn  C,  im- 
permeable to  the  crystalloid  itself :  and  let  the  two 
li(|uids  have  at  first  the  same  level  E  :  tlie  water 
will  flow  through  the  fei-focyanide  fihn  into  the 
solution  until  the  liquid  in  D  has  attained  a 
certain  height.  Wlien  that  height  has  been  jrjg.  103. 
attained,  the  liquid  in  A  has  become  exposed  to 
a  certain  additional  pressure.  When  the  additional  pres- 
sure has  been  attained  in  A,  no  more  molecules  of  water 
come  through  C:  The  pressure  in  question  is  called  the 
Osmotic  Pressm-e  of  the  solution  in  A.  It  keeps  out  any 
further  molecules  of  water,  and  balances  any  tendency  they  may 
have  to  permeate  the  membrane.  This  pressure  is  due  to  the 
molecules  of  the  dis.solved  substance  in  A,  and  is  measured  by  the 
difference  between  the  level  of  liquid  iu  D  and  that  at  E.  Very 
curiously,  this  pressure  is  always  proportional  to  the  number 
of  molecules  of  the  crystalloid  in  A,  and  varies  directly  as  the 
absolute  temperature.  That  is  to  say,  this  Pressure  obeys 
the  laws  of  gaseous  pressure,  and  the  crystalloid  dis- 
solved in  A  acts  iu  every  respect  as  if  it  were  a  gas,  entirely 
independent  of  the  liquid  throughout  which  its  molecules  are 
disseminated. 

Sometimes  the  Osmotic  Pressure  is  too  great  for  the  number 
of  molecules  of  the  crystalloid  which  can  be  supposed  to  be 
present :  but  a  general  comparative  survey  shows  us  tliat  this 
may  be  accountecl  for  by  inferring  that  whereas  such  a  crystalloid 
as  sugar  does  not  decompose  upon  solution  in  water,  the  mole- 
cules, for  example,  of  common  salt  are  split  up  into  atoms  or 
"ions"  of  Na  and  C'l  which  float  independently  ui  tlie  water, 
but  reconibine  to  form  crj^stallinc  chloride  of  sodium  when  the 
water  evaporates  away. 

The  same  name,  Osmosis,  is  also  given  to  transferences 
of  molecules  in  .similar  apparatus,  tlirough  membranes 
which  are  appreciably  porous.     In  such  a  membrane  the 
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process  involves  streams  of  molecules  in  each  direc- 
tion througli  the  pores  ;  aiul  this  goes  on  iintil  the 
solution  on  both  sides  of  the  membrane  (generally  an 
animal  membrane  or  parchment  paper)  becomes  uniform. 

Oil  globules  of  extreme  smallness,  floating  in  water,  tend 
more  readily  to  pass  bodily  through  the  pores  of  animal 
membranes  if  some  alkali  be  mixed  with  the  water  ;  for  then 
they  have  each  a  soajjy  covering,  and  are  not  repelled  by  the 
moist  membrane,  but  travel,  like  so  much  water,  up  the  axis  of 
each  minute  pore  of  the  membrane. 

If  we  have  water  on  one  side  of  the  membrane  and  a  saturated 
solution  on  the  other,  we  shall  find  that  a  certain  weight  of 
water  passes  into  the  saline  solution  for  every  gramme  of  salt 
that  passes  into  this  water,  and  the  ratio  between  these  has 
been  called  the  Endosmotic  Equivalent.  This  eudosmotic 
equival(3nt  is  increased  (that  is,  more  water  passes  into  the 
saline  solution)  when  the  pores  of  the  membrane  are  narrowed, 
as  by  chromic  acid  or  by  tannin. 

Through  cow's  pericardium,  between  common  salt  and  water, 
the  endosmotic  equivalent  is  4  ;  with  cow's  bladder  it  is  6. 

If  blood-serum  and  a  strong  solution  of  sulphate  of  magnesia 
be  separated  by  an  animal  membrane,  some  sulphate  goes  into 
the  blood-serum,  and  some  water  will  enter  the  saline  solution, 
taking  some  albumen  with  it. 

When  a  dead  ama.'ba,  or  a  red-blood  corpuscle,  is  put  in  fresh 
water  the  structure  swells  up  and  beconres  globular. 

Curare  and  snake-poison  will  not  readily  i)ass  through  the 
gastric  or  intestinal  membrane  :  they  are,  on  the  other  hand, 
readily  absorbed  by  the  dermis  orljy  serous  membranes. 

Diffusion  through  the  skii],  the  tissues,  etc.,  is  illustrated  by 
the  diffusion  of  solutions  of  carbolic  acid  in  aseptic  surgery. 
These  solutions  diffuse  more  rapidly  than  septic  germs  can 
travel  :  and  thus  the  .septic  germs,  if  any,  can  be  caught  up  by 
the  antiseptic  solution  and  killed. 

In  the  circulation  of  the  blood  there  is  diffusion  through  the 
walls  of  the  capillary  blood-vessels  between  the  blood  and  the 
surrounding  lymph,  and  again  between  the  lympli  and  the 
tissues  themselves. 

Water  travels  more  I'eadily  inwards  through  frog-skin,  more 
readily  outwards  through  eelskin. 

Albumen  more  readily  passes  through  a  nu'mbrane  soaked 
with  alkalies. 

If  the  water  into  which  the  crystalloid  may  pass  be 
constantly  or  Irecpiently  renewed,  the  diffusion  of  the 
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crystalloid  is  accelerated,  and  the  crystalloid  may  thus 
be  wholly  extracted  from  the  solution.  If  the  solution 
be  agitated,  the  process  is  retarded. 

If  salts  be  laid  upon  the  dermis  tliey  are  very  rapidly 
absorbed,  for  the  osmosis  throiigli  the  walls  of  the  lymphatic 
vessels  and  veins  is  accelerated  by  the  flow  of  blood  in  these 
vessels.  For  the  same  reason  substances  are  very  rapidly 
absorbed  by  the  pulmonary  epithelium. 

If  tlie  solution  be  pressed  against  the  membrane  the 
normal  process  of  Osmosis  is  interfered  with,  and  colloids, 
such  as  proteids,  may  pass  through  as  well  as  crystalloids, 
along  with  liquid  forced  through  by  the  pressure,  even 
though  in  the  absence  of  such  pressure  they  may  be 
iudift'usible. 

Heat  favours  rapiditj^  of  Osmosis  ;  and  an  electric  current 
tends  to  push  the  liquid  bodily  through  the  membrane,  so  that 
even  gelatine  and  the  fatty  matters  of  milk  can  thus  be  driven 
through. 

The  separation  of  Crystalloids  from  Colloids  by 
means  of  a  membrane  is  called  Dialysis.  When  we 
have  to  separate  a  crystalloid  poison  from  the  contents  of 
a  stomach,  for  example,  we  make  a  dish  with  a  false 
bottom  of  animal  membrane  or  of  parchment  paper,  and 
we  stop  up  any  leaks  in  this  by  means  of  albumen 
coagulated  by  heat  ;  we  float  this  on  water  and  put  the 
stomach-contents  into  it.  The  crystalloid  poison  passes 
into  the  water,  while  the  colloid  mucus,  etc.,  remain  in 
I   the  floating  dish  or  "  dialyser." 

i  _  If  we  dialyse  a  solution  of  peroxide  of  iron  in  percldoride  of 
I  iron,  we  obtain  colloid  hydrated  peroxide  of  iron  left  behind  in 
)  solution.  Neutral  Prussian  blue  (as  used  in  microscopic  work) 
I  may  be  purified  in  the  same  way  ;  so  may  sucrate  of  copper,  a 
soluble  colloid  compound  of  copper  oxide  with  grape  sugar, 
which  is  reduced  by  heating.  Albumen  may  also  be  purihed 
by  dialysing  the  contained  salts  out  of  it. 

Osmosis  through  porous  membranes  is  a  some- 
what irregular  phenomenon,  which  depends  on  the  relation 
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between  the  pores  and  the  solid  parts  of  the  membrane, 
upon  the  width  of  the  pores,  upon  the  nature  (colloidal  or 
otherwise)  of.  the  walls  of  the  pores,  upon  the  attraction 
between  these  and  the  respective  liquids,  upon  the  mutual 
action  of  the  liquids,  upon  the  relative  masses  of  the 
molecules,  upon  the  temperature,  upon  the  electrical 
conditions,  and  upon  the  relative  pressures  on  both  sides 
of  the  septum;  and  in  physiological  cases  it  seems  to 
deiDend  on  the  influeuce  of  the  nervous  system,  which 
affects  the  condition  of  the  walls  of  the  blood-vessels. 
There  is,  therefore,  no  simple  physical  law  governing  its 
relations,  as  there  is  in  the  case  of  true  Osmosis  through 
membranes  or  films  devoid  of  perceptible  pores. 

When  the  pores  are  large,  as  in  paper  or  paper 
pulp  or  sand,  the  liquid  passes  through  bodily  if  exposed 
to  Pressure.  This  pressure  may  be  due  to  the  Weight  ot 
the  liquid  itself,  as  in  ordinary  filtration  ;  or  to  the 
partial  removal  of  the  atmospheric  pressure  on  the  side  ot 
the  filter  opposite  to  the  liquid,  in  which  case  the  atmo- 
spheric pressure  drives  the  liquid  through  ;  or  to  a  direct 
.squeeze,  as  in  squeezing  mercury  through  chamois  leather  ; 
or  to  exposing  the  liquid  to  an  increased  gaseous  pressure 
In  all  cases  there  is  a  tendency  for  the  substance  dissolved 
to  be  retained  within  the  pores  of  the  filter :  whence  sea- 
water,  filtered  through  sand  or  canvas,  is  less  saline  than 

m'en  a  gas  is  dissolved  in  a  Liquid,  and  a  layer  of 
•  the  same  liquid  free  from  gas  is  laid  upon  the  solution, 
the  molecules  of  the  Gas  diffuse,  so  that  the  solution 
rapidly  becomes  uniform.  If  two  .such  layers  be  separated 
by  a  membrane  which  is  wetted  by  both,  the  diftusion  i 
rapid,  particularly  if  there  be  relative  flow  past  the 
membrane. 

There  is  thus  a  free  exchange  of  Gases,  as  well  fs  of  dilTus.ble 
Koliclr  between  the  blood  and  the  lymph.,  and  between  the 

^^"ft^«s^7:  iiqui.l.  vunmng  opposite  ways  past  a 
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membrane,  may  completely  exchange  their  gases  and  dissolved 
salts,  if  the  length  of  jiath  be  sufficiently  great. 

Evaporation. — In  uiost  cases,  wl)en  a  liquid  is  set 
aside  in  the  air  it  dries  up  :  the  liquid  disappears  ;  its 
molecules  escape  one  by  one  into  the  surrounding  air, 
and  are  carried  off  by  air-currents.  This  is  the  process 
of  evaporation. 

The  air  or  gas  in  contact  with  the  liquid  thus  comes  to  con- 
tain more  or  less  of  the  vapour  of  the  liquid  evaporated  ;  as 
for  example  in  the  charging  of  air  with  the  vapour  of  chloro- 
form or  ether,  evaporated  from  a  handkerchief  or  sponge,  for 
ancesthetic  purposes  ;  or  the  saturation  of  coal-gas  with  ben- 
zol-vapour to  increase  its  lighting  power,  or  with  alcohol- 
vapour  to  prevent  the  deposition  of  ice  in  the  pipes  in  cold 
weather. 

Spheroidal  state.  —  When  a  liquid  is  dropped  upon  a 
heated  surface,  the  rapid  evaporation  of  the  liquid  may  cause  a 
layer  of  vapour  to  lie  between  the  drop  and  the  heated 
surface,  which  are,  accordingly,  not  in  contact.  This  is  seen 
when  water  is  dropped  on  a  heated  flat-iron  in  order  to  find 
whether  the  flat-iron  is  hot  enough  ;  and  it  is  even  pos.sible  to 
put  the  moist  hand  into  melted  metal  without  burning  the 
hand,  on  account  of  the  development  of  this  protective  layer  of 
water- vapour. 

If  the  liquid  evaporated  be  a  mixture  of  different 
liquids,  the  general  result  is  that  the  most  volatile 
component  of  the  mixture  escapes  in  greater  proportion 
than  the  le.ss  volatile  components. 

Chemical  afQnities,  however,  sometimes  interfere  with  this: 
thus  if  sulphuric  acid  be  set  aside  to  evaporate,  it  will  not  do 
so,  but  increases  in  bulk  ;  it  picks  up  water-molecules  from 
the  air,  and  becomes  more  dilute.  If  a  mixture  of  water  and 
alcohol  be  expo.sed  in  a  confined  space  within  which  there  is 
unslaked  quicklime,  some  water  -  molecules  esca]ie  from  the 
liquid  along  with  a  greater  proportion  of  alcohol-molecules  :  the 
water-molecules  are  absorbed  by  the  lime  when  they  happen  to 
light  upon  it:  more  wiiter-molecules  thereupon  leave  the  dilute 
alcohol,  again  to  find  their  way  to  the  lime  ;  but  the  alcohol- 
molecules  attain  a  condition  of  equilibrium,  in  which  as 
many  molecules  return  to  the  liquid  as  leave  it.  Stroncf 
alcohol  may  thus  be  very  effectively  dehydrated. 
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The  preceding  example  shows  us  that  evaporation  of 
the  alcohol  comes  to  an  end  when  the  alcohol-molecules, 
considered  by  themselves,  come  to  produce  a  certain 
pressure  upon  the  liquid  ;  and  if  we  were  to  raise  the 
pressure  exerted  by  the  alcohol-vapour  upon  the  liquid, 
tlie  temperature  being  kept  the  same,  the  Condensation 
would  become  more  rapid  than  the  Evaporation,  and  then 
alcohol  would  be  deposited  in  the  liquid  form.  Again, 
at  higher  temperatures  Evaporation  is  more  rapid, 
for  the  Molecides  then  have  greater  Velocities  and  more 
readily  escape.  This  we  may  see  in  the  more  rapid  drying 
of  ink  on  paper  in  dry  or  hot  weather.  In  damp  weather,  on 
the  other  hand,  there  are  already  a  great  number  of  water- 
moleciiles  in  the  air,  and  the  ink  may  take  a  long  time  to 
dry  ;  for  the  number  of  these  water-molecules  which  stick 
to  the  ink,  when  they  strike  it,  is  nearly  as  great  as  the 
number  which  leave  the  ink  for  the  surrounding  air. 

On  the  same  principle,  when  we  wish  an  object— a  muscle 
preparation,  a  microscopic  slide— not  to  dry  up,  we  may  put  it  in 
a  "  moist  chamber,"  that  is,  under  a  bell-glass  m  the  conqjauy 
of  a  quantity  of  well- wetted  blotting-paper.  The  air  in  the 
bell-f'lass  becomes  charged  with  water-vapour,  and  the  prepara- 
tion remains  moist,  for  it  picks  up  as  many  water-particles  as 
it  loses. 

For  each  temperature  the  balance  between  Evapora- 
.  tion  and  Condensation  is  reached  at  a  different  vapour- 
pressure.  For  example,  if  the  temperature  l>e  10  C, 
this  balance  exists,  in  the  case  of  water,  when  the  pressure 
(so  far  as  this  is  due  to  molecules  of  water)  is  aboiit 
0-012  atmosphere,  or  about  0-916  cm.  of  mercury.  li 
there  be  so  much  moisture  in  the  atmosphere  that,  ot 
the  whole  atmospheric  pressure,  0-916  cm.  ol  mercury- 
column  is  due  to  the  water-vapour  alone,  wet  objects  will 
not  dry  at  all  at  10°  C.  ;  there  will  not  be  any  apparent 
evaporation.  The  air  will  then  be  saturated  with 
water-vapour.  If  there  were  more  moisture  than  this  at 
that  temperature,  the  aturospliere  would  lie  supersatur- 
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ated  with  moisture,  and  moisture  would  condense  :  if 
there  were  less,  the  atmosphere  would  be  unsatui'ated, 
and  Evaporation  would  take  place  from  wet  surlaces. 

Again,  if  water- vapour  be  in  the  air  in  such  quantity 
as  to  produce  a  pressure  of  exactlj^  0'916  cm.  Hg  ;  then  if 
the  Temperature  be  10°  O.  the  air  will  be  exactly  saturated, 
and  there  will  be  neither  liquefaction  nor  evaporation  :  if 
it  rise  above  10^  C.  the  air  will  become  unsaturated  with 
moisture,  and  there  will  be  Evaporation  :  if  it  fall  below 
10°  C.  there  will  be  Condensation  of  inoisture  from  the 
air,  which  is  then  supersaturated. 

Let  the  temperature  be  say  20'  C,  and  the  pressure 
of  the  water-vapour  0-916  cm.  of  mercury,  and  let  a  glass 
of  iced  water  be  brought  into  the  room  :  as  soon  as  the 
temperature  of  the  air  round  the  glass  is  reduced  to  10" 
C.  there  will  be  condensation  of  moisture  on  the  glass 
and  on  the  surface  of  the  iced  water  ;  and  at  0°  C.  there 
will  be  all  the  more  deposition  of  moisture. 

The  temperature  of  10°  C,  and  tlie  aqueous- 
vapour-pressure  of  0-916  cm.  of  mercurv,  are  thus 
related  to  one  another  ;  and  so  are  a  series  of  pairs  of 
such  terms,  which  are  to  be  found  in  "  hygrometrical 
tables." 

In  the  case  above  mentioned  the  condensation  of 
moisture  begins  at  10°  C.  ;  10°  C.  is  the  moisture- 
condensation -temperature,  or  the  "Dewpoint" 
When  the  air  is  damp  the  dewpoint  is  high  ;  when  the 
air  IS  dry  the  dewpoint  is  low,  and  there  must  be  con- 
siderable cooling  before  there  will  be  anj-  condensation  of 
moisture. 

When  air  containing  water-vapour  is  cooled  down  to 
Its  Dewpoint  there  is  a  deposit  of  dew.  If  this  dew  is 
hrst  formed  on  floating  particles  of  dust  or  smoke  the 
minute  droplets  formed  may  float  for  a  long  time,  ibrm- 
mg  a  haze  or  a  fog,  any  one  droplet  within  which  mav 
take  a  long  time  to  reach  the  ground,  bearing  its  dust- 
nucleus  with  it. 
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Moisture  is  deposited  from  the  air,  in  the  form  of  water, 
about  a  water-bed,  when  the  water  in  the  water-bed  is  cold 
and  the  dewpoint  is  high  ;  and  from  the  breath  upon  a  cool 
mirror,  such  as  a  laryngoscopic  mirror.  In  the  latter  the 
proportion  of  moisture  present  in  the  breath  is  so  great 
that  the  mirror  must  be  made  distinctly  warm  in  order  to 
prevent  the  deposition  of  moisture  upon  it.  Similarly,  micro- 
scopes ought  to  bo  fairly  warm,  else  moisture  is  deposited 
on  the  lens  from  the  vapour  transpired  by  the  skin  of  the 
observer. 

At  ordinary  temperatures  the  air  is  usually  far  from  being 
saturated,  and  evaporation  from  wet  surfaces  readily  takes  -pluce. 
But  if  ordinary  air  lie  heated  without  our  adding  moisture  to 
it,  still  less  does  it  then  contain  enough  moisture  to  saturate  it 
at  its  newly-acquired  temperature  ;  and  evaporation  from  the 
moist  surfaces  of  the  lungs  is  then  too  rapid  for  comfort.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  the  air  be  nearly  saturated  with  moisture 
evaporation  from  the  skin  is  checked,  and  we  feel  the  atmo- 
sphere muggy  and  oppressive. 

The  amount  of  water-vapour  in  the  air  may  be  directly 
determined  by  subjecting  a  known  volume  of  the  air  to 
the  direct  moisture-absorbing  action  of  chloride  of 
calcium  or  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and  observing 
either  the  decrease  of  volume  or  the  defect  of 
pressure  induced,  or  the  increase  in  the  weight  of 
the  absorbent. 

It  is,  however,  generally  .sufficient,  and  more  conveni- 
ent, to  find  the  temperature  at  which  condensa- 
tion of  moisture  takes  place.  If  we  know  this  we  can 
refer  to  hygrometrical  tables,  and  ascertain  the 
corresponding  quantity  of  moisture  in  the  air  ;  and  by 
comparing  this  quantity  with  that  which  would  be 
necessary  to  saturate  the  air  at  its  actual  temperature,  we 
find  the  degree  of  humidity. 

For  example,  if  the  air  hegin  to  deposit  moisture  at  10°  C, 
we  know  by  the  tables  that  the  aqueous  vapour  in  the  air 
exerts  a  pressure  of  0-916  cm.  mercury.  If  the  air  bo  actually 
at20°C.,  Ave  find  that  at  20' C.  the  pressure  of  water- vai)Oin- 
necessary  in  order  to  saturate  the  air  w^ould  have  been  1-7-10  cm.: 
but  there  is  only  0-91G  ;  therefore  the  Hunndity  is  t-lt-  ''•r 
52 '64  per  cent. 
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Tlie  Dewpoint  maj-  be  measured  directh'  by  means 
of  a  silver  bulb  containing  ether  (C.^H^yO)  in  "which  a 
thermometer  stands.  Air  is  lilown  through  the  ether, 
which  is  thus  made  to  evaporate  very  rapidly  ;  the 
bulb  is  thus  rapidly  cooled  :  when  it  reaches  the  dew- 
point  its  surface  becomes  dimmed  by  the  deposition  of 
moisture.  The  temperature  is  noted,  and  i.--  the  Dew- 
point  required. 

For  exact  readings  we  have  to  take  the  mean  between  a 
.series  of  alternate  readings  of  the  temperature  at  which  the 
dimming  appears  on  blowing  through,  and  that  at  whicli  it 
tlisappears  when  the  apjiaratus  is  left  to  itself. 

The  ether  may  also  be  made  to  evaporate  in  another  way, 
VIZ.,  by  cooling' a  second  bulb  connected  by  a  tube  with  the 
first.  The  ether- vapour  in  the  second  bulb  is  thus  con- 
densed :  its  place  is  taken  by  fresh  ether-vapour  from  the 
first  bulb  ;  this  in  its  turn  is  again  condensed,  and  so  on 
The  ether  in  the  first  bulb  is  thus  kept  evaporating,  and  that 
bulb  becomes  cold. 

In  a  Leslie's  "wet  and  dry  bulb"  (sometimes 
called  an  August's  psychrometer),  it  is  not  the  Dew- 
point  which  is  observed,  but  a  phenomenon  which  depends 
on  the  degree  of  Humiditv  of  the  atmosphere. 

In  this  instrument  we  have  two  Thermometers  :  one  (the 
di-ybulb")  an  ordinary  thermometer  ;  the  other  (the  "wet 
bulb  )  a  similar  thermometer  with  its  bulb  surrounded  bv 
a  well-wetted  wick.  The  readings  of  the  dry  and  the  wet 
bulb  are  different  :  the  wet  hu\h  is  cooler  the  greater  the 
evaporation  from  its  wet  coating;  that  is,  the  less  the  humidity 
01  the  air  :  but  it  never  actually  falls  to  the  Dewpoint  itself 
tables  have  been  constructed  which,  from  the  readin^^s  of 
the  dry  and  wet  bulbs,  show  the  amount  of  Humidity  of  the 
air;  and  in  the  use  of  the  instrument  these  hav<"'  to  he 
consulted. 

For  rough  observations  of  the  state  of  tlie  atmosphere 
gelatme  films,  which  straighten  out  when  damp  and  curl  mi 
when  dry  ;  hairs,  which  absorb  moisture  and  lengthen  •  and 
even  paper,  which  .loes  the  same  thing,  may  be  used  '  Tlio 
hygroswpical  j.roiierties  of  paper  render  it  unsuitable  fo,: 
accurate  scales  or  thermometer-graduation  ;  for  its  length  mav 

neiln7;r"''      '  ^°  ^'"^  aampness^ 

ness  ot  the  weather. 
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Boiling  —The  Condensation-Temperature  correspond- 
in"  to  a  water-vapour  Pressure  of  1  atmosphere,  or  76 
cm  of  mercury,  is  100°  C.   When  water  is  brought  to  100 
C    at  standard  atmospheric  pressures  it  evaporates  so 
rapidly  that  the  escaping  molecules  can  bombard  and 
drive  away  the  surrounding  atmosphere,  liftmg  it 
up  acrainst  its  weight.    When  this  takes  place,  mole- 
cules%scape  into  any  cavity  formed  within  the  liquid 
and  bubbles  are  formed,  while  rapid  evaporation  also 
takes  place  at  the  inner  surface  of  f^^^^^^^^^^f "  ,  ^^^^^^ 
bubbles  rise  up  in  the  liquid,  and  the  liquid  "boils. 
Boiling  takes  place  whenever  the  outward  pressure  from 
the  liquid  is  equal  to  the  atmospheric  or  other  gaseous 
pressure  upon  t^ie  liquid  ;  and  hence  at  a  height,  where 
Se  Zospheric  pressure  is  less,  the  "  boilmg-pomt, ' 
that  i  ,  thi  temperature  at  which  boiling  occurs,  is  lower  ; 

r  it  L  not  tlL  necessary  for  the  water  to  be  so  ho  i 
order  to  get  up  an  adequate  pressure  of  steam     Thus  at 
Quito,  at\  height  of  9540  feet,  water  ^ 

A  B    cryophorus  Is  a  vacuum    and  when  B  is  cooled 

 0  bv  ice  the  vapour  is  so  far  condensed  that  the 

^  Unukl'  i.   A  lapidly  evaporates,  and  niay  even 

Pi"- 10^-  boil  at  very  moderate  temperatures.  A  ^econd^ 
arv  effect  is,  ifowevi  tl7at  the  liquid  in  A  very  rapidly  cools 
ZvSess^tbekept  at  tl^^^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^ 

In  many  cases  f ^P°[^f V^^Ji^'^eontinuously  kept  up; 
Srl^^raU  ^»ut.n^ 

KSTSSed^l^rioJS^d:^^  the  risk  of  char- 

ring  is  averted. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  water  be  heated  in  a  boiler 
.Jl  wed  saW-valve,  ^  ^^^^^^ 
come  up  say  to  5  atmospheres  before  the  steam 
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escape,  the  water  does  not  boil  freely  until  a  temperature 
of  152°"2  C.  is  attained  under  the  5  atmos.  pressure. 

In  sterilising  water  at  120°  C.  for  half  an  lionr,  the 
[iressure  attained  in  the  boiler  will  be  149 '13  cm.  of  mercury, 
or  1'962  atmospheres  :  and  our  boiler  must  he  strong  enough 
to  stand  the  excess  pressure  above  the  external  atnicsjiheric  ; 
that  is,  an  uncompensated  internal  pressure  of  0'962  atmo. 

In  a  Papin's  digester  materials  are  heated  in  a  boiler 
with  a  loaded  safety-valve,  so  that  steam  does  not  emerge 
until  the  internal  pressure  is  considerable.  Under  such  con- 
ditions water  acts  powerfully  as  a  solvent,  e.g.  on  bones,  on 
glass,  etc. 

When  the  liquid  to  be  boiled  is  a  solution  the 
molecules  of  the  liquid  do  not  escape  so  readily,  and  the 
needful  temperature  is  higher  :  hence  the  boiling--point 
of  a  solution  is  higher  than  that  of  the  solvent  liquid 
alone,  and  rises  with  the  concentration  of  the  solution. 

At  the  same  temperatures,  solutions  have  vapour-pressures 
which  differ  from  the  vapour-pressure  of  the  pure  solvent  at 
the  same  temperature  by  amounts  directly  proportional  to 
the  number  of  molecules  of  the  salt  present  in  the  solution, 
but  independent  of  the  nature  of  the  substance  dissolved. 

The  boiling-point  of  a  saturated  solution  of  calcium  chloride 
is  179° -5  C,  and  that  of  one  of  caustic  soda  is  215°  C. 


Statics  oi<'  Liquids 

AVheu  a  Li(juid  entirely  fills  the  cavity  in  ^vhich  it 
is  enclosed  its  behaviour  wliile  at  rest  is,  as  regards 
pressure,  the  same  as  that  of  a  gas  which  also  fills  the 
containing  space.  Thus  we  have  the  Pressure  always  at 
right  angles  to  the  surface  ;  the  pressure  the  sanie  in 
all  directions  at  any  given  point  (Hydrostatic  Pressure) ; 
and  the  Transmissibility  of  Pressure  to  all  parts  of 
the  liquid,  so  that  the  Pressure  per  unit  of  Area  becomes 
the  same  all  over  the  bounding  surface  and  throughout 
the  hqmd,  except  in  so  far  as  it  is  alfected,  at  different 
levels,  by  the  AVeight  of  the  liquid. 
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In  a  water-bed  or  water-cushion  the  water  yields,  and 
llio  bag  dilates  at  the  points  not  pressed  upon,  until  the  pressure 
per  unit  of  area  (the  "  Intensity  of  Pnissure  ")  is  the  same  at  all 
points  of  the  bag.  The  patient's  skin  is  then  exposed  to  a 
pressure  which  is  uniform  all  over,  instead  of  being  concentrated 
on  particular  regions  of  support.  The  brain  itsel f  is  padded  on 
a  water-cushion  of  this  kind  ;  for  the  cerebro-si)mal  iluid  in  the 
subarachnoid  spaces  supports  it  in  this  way. 

If  an  indiarubber  bag  filled  with  liquid  be  inserted  m  any  ol 
the  cavities  of  the  human  body,  and  if  pressure  be  applied  to 
the  liquid,  the  bag  «ill  dilate  uutil  the  back-pressure  at  every 
point  is  equal,  per  unit  of  area,  to  the  pressure  per  unit  ot  area 
at  the  point  where  the  pressure  is  applied.  The  back-pressure 
is  produced  by  the  resistance  of  the  tissues  and  ol  the  bag 
itself  to  expansion  :  and  therefore  a  distensible  bag  will  dilate 
more  than  one  with  comparatively  rigid  waUs.  1  he  same 
princiiile  applies  when  the  bladder  is  being  hlled  wi  h  a  solution 
.say  of  boracic  acid,  poured  in  through  a  catheter  tube  by  ineans 
of  a  flexible  tube  and  a  funnel  placed  at  a  sufficient  height. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  mechanical  properties  ot 
Liquids  are  shared  by  the  greater  part  of  the  soft  masses  o  tl,e 
human  body.  Even  the  brain,  withm  very  small  hm  s  oi 
distortion,  can  act  as  a  practically  incompressible  liquid  and  .an 
transmit  pressure  from  the  arterial  system  to  the  skull,  this 
maybe  seen  in  the  pulsations  of  the  fontanelles  m  a  yming 
diild  :  or  by  exposing  a  given  area  of  the  brain  by  trephining, 
and  applying  an  appropriate  pressure -indicating  apparatus. 
K  quSd  Spon  J  one  place,  as  by  a 

will  enualise  the  pressure  by  driving  blood  out  thiough  th. 
V  IS  ind  wdU  thui  become  comparatively  bloodless,  anc  here^ 
fore  inefficient  :  and  variations  in  the  Wood-pressure  witlun  the 
brain  cause  corresponding  outflows  and  infloxvs  m  the  laige 
venous  blood-sinuses  at  the  base  of  the  brain. 

Even  wliat  was  said  about  Gases,  at  Figs.  84  aud  85, 
that  part  of  the  Work  expended  upon  a  gas  which  trans_ 
mits  pressure  is  expended  in  heating  the  gas,  is  true  of 
Liquids  ;  but  the  compressibility  of  liquids  is  so  smal 
that  we  may  neglect  this  altogether  ;  and  then  we  arrive  at 
the  proposition  that  when  a  Liquid  transmits  Pressure,  the 
work  done  by  the  liquid  against  a  Eesistancc  is  equal  to 
the  work  dune  upon  the  liquid  by  the  compressing  Force. 
In  the  Hydraulic  Press  the  greater  movement  -f  a 
smaUer  piston  induces  a  smaller  movement  of  a  larger 
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piston,  as  in  Fig.  86  ;  but  tlu-  Work  douo  by  the  une 
upon  the  liquid  is  equal  to  that  done  by  the  other  against 
the  resistance  overcome  ;  and  the  force  resisted  at  C  is 
to  the  force  applied  at  A  as  the  area  of  C  is  to  the 
area  of  A.  Thus  if  the  area  of  C  be  100  times  as  great 
as  tliat  of  A,  the  aggregate  force  which  can  be  exerted 
at  C  is  100  times  as  great  as  that  applied  at  A.  But  it 
must  be  noted  that  per  unit  of  area  the  Pressure  at  C 
is  the  same  as  that  applied  at  A. 

Ill  an  arterial  aneiirysm  there  is  a  small  aperture  of  coiii- 
inunication  between  the  inner  lining  of  the  artery  and  a  false 
cavity,  into  which  the  blood  has  escaped  and  worked  its  way. 
This  cavity  has,  upon  each  unit  of  area  of  its  surface,  a  pressure 
equal  to  that  exerted  by  the  blood  at  the  small  aperture,  again 
per  unit  of  area.  Rut  the  bounding  surface  of  the  cavity  is 
much  larger  than  the  area  of  the  small  aperture  ;  and  hence  the 
total  pressure  tending  to  produce  dilatation  of  the-  cavity  is 
much  greater  than  the  pressure  upon  the  small  aperture  of 
communication.  Over  any  little  area  of  the  bounding  surface, 
equal  in  size  to  the  aperture  of  communication,  the  pressure 
tending  to  produce  dilatation  at  that  area  cannot  exceed  but 
will  be  equal  to  the  pressure  at  tliat  aperture. 

When  the  pressure  within  a  bag  containing  licpiid  is  great, 
the  bag  itself  is  under  stretch  and  tends  to  rip  open,  so  that 
it  may  in  some  cases  be  readily  ruptured  by  a  comparatively 
shght  accidental  blow  or  additional  squeeze. 

If  the  action  of  a  hydraulic  press  be  reversed,  we  find 
that  the  total  force  exerted  on  tlie  larger  piston  results 
only  in  the  transmission  of  a  smaller  total  force  to 
the  smaller  piston. 

In  the  same  way  a  largs  total  force  exerted  over  the  whole 
surface  of  a  contractile  hollow  viscus.  such  as  the  bladdei',  the 
ntems,  the  stomach,  will  result  only  in  the  transmission  of  a 
moderate  total  force  to  the  limited  area  corresponding  to  the 
outlet  of  that  viscus. 

Heavy  Liquids. — In  actual  Liquids  one  feature  forces 
itself  into  prominence,  which,  tliough  not  absent,  is  of  far 
li'ss  importance  in  Gfases — that  is,  the  ell'ect  of  the  Weight 
of  the  liquid  itself. 
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ir  there  be  a  Free  Surface  the  atiiio.splieric  or  other 
exterior  Pressure  will  affect  the  free  surface  ;  if  there  be 
no  free  surface,  that  is  to  say,  if  the  liquid  entirely  fill 
the  vessel  which  contains  it,  the  hydrostatic  pressure  at  the 
topmost  point  of  the  liquid  may  be  taken  as  I'epresent- 
ing  the  pressure  on  the  surface  of  the  liquid.  At  levels 
below  the  free  surface  or  the  topmost  point,  the  Pressure 
within  the  liquid,  though  at  any  given  point  it  remains 
"  hydrostatic,"  that  is,  equal  in  all  directions,  is  greater 
and  greater  as  we  descend.  The  additional  pres- 
sure at  any  point,  due  to  the  weight  of  the  liquid,  de- 
pends for  its  amount  upon  three  things  :  it  is  equal  in 
dynes  per  sq.  cm.  to  the  prodtid  of  (1)  the  vertical  depth, 
into  (2)  the  density  of  the  liquid,  into  (3)  the  local 
acceleration  of  gravity. 

Thus  at  a  depth  of  10  cm.  in  heavy  mineral  oil  (density  = 
0-870)  it  is  10  x0-870x981  =  8534-7  dynes  per  sq.  cm.  Over 
an  area  of  say  8  sq.  cm.  this  will  be  8  x  8534-7  =  68277-6  dynes. 

It  does  not  matter  in  what  direction  the  area  pressed 
upon  ]nay  be  sloped,  so  long  as  the  Depth  is  measured 
down  to  the  centre  of  figure  of  that  area. 

Thus  the  pressure  on  the  iron  tubes,  boiler,  and  fittings  at 
the  basement  floor  in  the  hot  -water  piping  of  a  lofty  budding 
niny  be  very  great,  being  about  one  additional  atmosplieie 
i.rcssure  for  every  33  feet  of  lieight.  When  v70od  is  dragged 
under  -water,  the  water  may  be  driven  into  its  pores,  so  that 
the  wood  becomes  heavier  than  water  and  I'ises  no  more  to  the 
surface.  In  dropsy  and  varicose  veins,  keei)ing  the  feet  up 
diminislies  the  pressm-e  on  the  veins,  by  dinnnishing  the  actual 
heicrht  of  the  liquid  blood-column.  The  pressure  on  the  sides 
of  tanks  is  greater  the  greater  their  dejith,  whence  it  is  often 
preferable  to'inake  them  broad  and  shallow.  _ 

The  pressure  on  tlie  air  within  a  diving-bell  is  about  an 
additional  atmosphere  per  33  feet  of  water  ;  and  thus  tliose 
engaged  in  pier  and  bridge  building  have,  while  at  work,  to 
breafhe  compressed  air.  ,  •  i  i 

Wlien  a  man  stands  on  his  feet  the  blood  m  his  lieail  s 
exposed  to  the  ordinary  Atmospheric  Pressme  :  when  he  staiuls 
on  his  head  the  blood  in  his  head  is  exposed  to  the  atmosplione 
pressure  jdus  a  pressure  corresponding  to  the  column  of  blood 
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in  the  inverted  body.  Hence  in  the  latter  case  there  is  a 
tendency  to  congestion. 

If  a  man  were  to  float  in  a  liquid  of  his  own  .specific  gravity, 
head  down,  the  jiressnre  within  the  blood-vessels  of  the  head 
would  be  actually  greater  in  the  same  way,  but  it  Avould  be 
counterbalanced  by  an  equal  increase  in  the  exterior  pressure 
at  a  depth  within  the  liquid  :  so  that  there  would  be  no  con- 
gestion. 

These  two  cases  may  be  illustrated  by  taking  a  loop  of  very 
distensible  rubber  tubing  and  filling  it  with  water  ;  suspended 
in  air  it  is  distended  below,  suspended  in  water  it  is  relieved  of 
distension. 

In  the  case  of  a  slack  bag  filled  with  fluid,  lying  on  a  base 
of  support,  the  actual  pressure  ]ier  unit  of  area  deiiends  on  the 
three  terms  given  above  ;  and  the  Total  Pressure  ou  the  base  of 
support  depends  on  the  area  of  that  basis,  together  with  the 
jiressure  per  unit  of  area.  If  the  abdomen  be  considered  as  a 
bag  filled  with  practically  fluid  contents,  the  pres.sure  on  the 
[lelvic  basis  of  support  remains  the  .same  wliether  the  individual 
be  obese  or  not ;  if  he  be,  the  contents  not  overlying  the  pelvic 
floor  have  to  be  sujqiorted  by  the  abdominal  walls,  as  in 
Fig.  105  c. 

The  Pre.ssure  per  unit  Area  is  the  same  for  all  points  of 
the  liquid  at  the  same  horizontal  level ;  and  the  out- 
ward pressure  on  the  \\'alls,  at  each  le^'el,  i.s  the  same  all 
round  the  liquid.  This  outward  pressure  is  always  at 
right  angles  to  the  walls  of  the  vessel. 

In  no  case  does  the  intensity  of  pi'essure  at  a  depth 
within  a  liquid  depend  in  any  way  upon  the  actual 
Quantity  of  liquid  which  lies  above  the 
area  in  (question.    For  example,  in  Fig. 
105  the  pressure  on  the  base  of 
the  vessels  is  tlie  same   in  all  three 
cases,  the  base  being  equal  in  all 
^     these  ;   and  if  the  bottom  be  a 
11      false  bottom  of  thin  indiaruljbei-,  this  will  bulge 
equally  outwards  in  a,  h,  and  c    If  h  were  re- 
KI-.  Kic.  duced  to  tl:e  form  shown  in  Fig.  106,  a  trifling 
additional  quantity  of  liquid  in   tlie  capillary 
column  B  would  give  ri,se  to  an  increase  in  tlie  total 
Pressure  on  the  base  A  far  exceeding  the  Weight  of 
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llie  ([uaiitity  of  li(j^ui(l  ackled.  This  is  what  is  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Hydrostatic  Paradox  ;  hut  Fig. 
106  is  merely  another  form  of  the  Hydraulic  Press, 
analogous  to  Fig.  86. 

The  strength  of  any  apparatus  of  the  nature  of  a  ilask  or 
boiler  may  be  tested  by  filling  it  with  water  and  bringini<  to 
bear  upon  tlie  water,  through  a  manometer  U-tube,  the  weiglit 
of  a  sufficiently  tall  column  of  mercury.  It  does  not  matter  in 
the  least  whether  the  column  of  mercury  be  a  thin  or  a  thick 
one. 

The  principle  of  Loss  of  apparent  Weight  on  the  part  of 
a  body  immersed  in  a  fluid — Archimedes'  Principle — 
applies  to  Liquids  exactly  as  it  does  to  Gases.  This 
principle  is  applied  to  the  determination  of  the  Density  of 
a  solid  body,  as  we  have  alreadj^  seen. 

The  vertical  upward  pressure  within  a  lir|uiil  buoys  up  any 
floating  body,  such  as  a  man  swimming,  and  the  Weight  of  any 
object  immersed  seems  much  reduced.  Hence  it  is  easy  to  lift 
large  blocks  of  stone  while  these  are  under  water,  but  much 
more  difficult  to  lift  them  out  of  the  water  ;  and  hence  also  a 
stream  in  heavy  flood  can  readily  transport  large  masses  of 
rock. 

If  we  take  two  sinular  glass  phials,  two  small  rubber  bands 
and  four  nails,  we  may  construct  a  couple  of  rough  models  to 
represent  a  man  with  his  arms  above  his  head,  and  a  man  with 
his  arms  close  to  his  sides.  On  putting  these  into  water  the 
one  will  float,  while  the  other  may  very  well  be  submerged. 
The  tendency  in  both  is  to  sink  just  so  far  that  the  weight  ot 
the  whole  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  water  dis|ilaced  ;  but  a 
man  with  his  arms  above  his  head  may  get  his  mouth  and  nose 
under  water  before  this  position  of  equilibrium  is  reached. 

If  we  have  two  communicating-  vessels  containing 
the  same  liquid,  the  free  surface  of  which  is  exposed  to 
the  same  Pressure,  as  in  Fig.  107,  the  liquid 
J—  will  stand  at  the  same  level  in  the  two 
vessels.    If  there  he  any  difference  in  the 
density  of  the  liquids  in   the  two  vessels 
Fig.  107.  ^^jj^j^  i^jjg  licpiids  are  the  same  liquid  at 

different  temperatures,  or  that  they  are  difl'ereut  in  their 
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nature)  the  liciuid  in  the  two  vessels  will  not  stand  at 
the  same  level.  The  pressure  in  the  communication- 
pipe  must  be  equal  from  both  sides  ;  and  as  this  is 
proportional,  in  each  column,  to  the  product  of  the 
Height  of  the  liquid  into  the  Density,  it  follows  that  li 
the ''density  of  either  liquid  fall  short  the  height  must 
be  increased,  and  vice  versa. 

By  observing  such  differences  of  height  in  two  columns  of  tlie 
same  liquid,  of  which  one  is  heated,  we  may  ascertain  wliat  the 
Chancre  of  Volume  is  which  occurs  when  a  liquid  is  heated 
throiudi  an  observed  number  of  degrees  Centigrade,  and  there- 
fore we  may  find  the  Coefficient  of  Expansion  by  Heat  per 
degree  C.  The  accuracy  o(  the  level  is  interfered  with  by  capil- 
larity or  surface-tension,  in  the  way  already  explained,  so  that 
corrections  have  to  be  introduced  in  order  to  allow  for  this. 

Measurement  of  Liquid  Pressure  is  effected  by 
several  instruments,  of  which  many  are  forms  specially 
adapted  for  physiological  work.    We  shall  mention  some 
■  of  these  separately. 

1.  Manometric  tubes  open  at  the  top.  The  pressure 
within  A  at  the  level  a  is  ascertained  from  the  height  and  the 
density  of  the  liquid  column  nb,  which  is^up- 

held  by  tbe  pressure  at  the  level  ff.  The   

liquid  in  tlie  tube  ah  is  continuous  with  that  „...L A...L-.   « 

contained  in  A.    If,  for  example,  this  liquid  1  

be  blood  (density  =  1 -055),  and  if  the  height  pjg^  -^^^^^ 

of  the  column  of  blood  sustained  in  ab  be 
16.')  cm.,  the  pressure  at  the  level  a  is  the  product  of  the  licigbt 
(/ix  density  of  the  liquid  x  the  local  acceleration  of  gravity  = 
165  X  1  -055  X  981  =  17076S  dynes  per  sq.  cm.  We  must  add  the 
external  atmospheric  pressure,  whatever  that  may  happen  to 
be,  to  the  figure  above  in  order  to  ascertain  tbe  full  value  of  the 
pressure  within  A  :  but  if  the  atmospheric  pressure  also  act  upon 
the  contents  of  A,  we  do  not  make  this  addition. 

2.  Piezometer-tubes  :  tbe  same  principle  is 
a|iplied  ;  but  tbe  tubes  do  not  bend  below  a,  so 
tliat  the  height  ab  has  to  be  measured  from  the 
level  of  the'oriflce  n,  tliat  is  to  say,  from  the 
io;i.     midpoint  of  tbe  orifice.    Piezometer- tubes  are 
usually  applied,  when  it  is  possible  so  to  apply 
them,  to  the  upper  siirl'ace  of  the  lii^uid  whose  pressui'c  is  to 
lie  nieasuvcfl,  iis  in  Figi  109. 
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3.  Mercm-y  manometers.— Il  is  .seldom  desirable  to  allow 
any  of  the  liquid  itself  to  escape  from  A  into  manometei-  or 
piezometer -tubes,  and  mercm-y  is  used  as  a 
--b    means  of  measuring  the  pressure.    The  height 
of  mercury  -  column   measures  the  jjressure. 
Suppose  the  did'ereiice  between  the  levels  at  a 
and  &  is  12 '8  cm.  of  mercury,  then  the  pressure 
is  12'8  cm.  (height)  X  1.5-596  (den.sity  of  nier- 
Fig.  110.        cury)  X  981  (gravity)  =  170722  dynes  per  scj.  cm. 

4.  Even  in  the  preceding  form  some  of  the 
liquid  escapes  into  the  manometer  tube.  This  difficulty  may 
be  got  over  by  inserting  into  an  apertuic  in  the  walls  of  A  a 
tube  with  an  indlarubber  cap  0.  This  cap  should  not  be 
too  small  in  jjroportion  to  the  size  of  the  tube  : 


or  conversely,  the  bore  of  the  tube  should  be 
small  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  tube  should  be  capil- 
lary.   The  mercury  should  stand  at  the  same 


level  in  both  limbs  of  the  tube  before  being  in-  S 
serted  ;  if  it  do  not,  the  datum  to  be  observed  is        p\g  ju 
the  rise  of  mercury  in  the  limb  ab  under  the  pres- 
sure of  the  air  compressed  by  the  cap  0.    This  cap  0  is  itself 
squeezed  by  the  pressure  of  the  liquid  into  which  it  is  inserted. 

5.  In  Flck's  Federmanometer  the  manometer  is  replaced 
by  a  contrivance  like  a  Bourdon's  steam-gauge  (p.  101)  filled 
with  alcohol.  The  tube  connecting  this  with  the  liquid  whose 
pressure  is  to  be  found,  may  or  may  not  bear  a  cap  of  india- 
rubber  or  similar  material,  as  in  No.  4  just  mentioned.  If  the 
indiarubber  cap  be  ab.sent,  the  instrument  is  used,  in  physio- 
logical work,  with  the  tubes  filled  with  a  solution  of  bicarbonate 
of  soda  of  s]).  gr.  1-083,  this  being  the  liquid  wdiich  may  be 
most  safely  allowed  to  escape  into  the  blood  without  producing 
coagulation  of  it.  The  steam-gauge  tube  or  C-tube  is  made,  as 
it  alters  its  form,  to  work  a  lever  which  bears  a  writing-point  : 
this  registers  the  distortions  of  the  C-tube,  and  therefore  indi- 
cates the  amount  of  the  pressure  to  be  ascertained. 

6.  Sphygmoscope.  —  The  licjuid  is  continuous  from  the 
vessel  A  to  the  interior  of  an  indiarubber  cap  B.  ]\Iovements 

  of  the  cap  cause  varying  pressures  in  the 

El  ^    [_    space  C.    These  pressures  are  communicated 
I  ^  ^  [o    by  the  tube  D  to  any  contrivance  which  may 
B        indicate  or  be  made  to  record  the  varying 
Fig.  112.  air-pressuios  in  C  and  D.    If  the  cap  B  be 

a])preciably  distended  by  Ihe  pi-es.sure,  it 
exerts  an  elastic  back-pressure,  and  fails  to  communicate  to 
C  and  D  the  u-holc  pressure  exerted  upon  it.  The  instrument 
is  therefore  only  adapted  for  small  variations  of  jiressure. 
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7  Manom6tre  metallique  inscripteur.  —  llns  is,  in 
principle,  precisely  like  the  Spliygnioscope,  but,  the  place  ot  the 
iiidianibber  cap  B  is  taken  by  a  metallic  cap- 
sule B.  This  is  surrounded  by  liquid,  which 
is  squeezed  more  or  less  through  the  tube  L). 

8  Tambours.— In  these  the  sphygmoscope- 
cap  is  made  one  lace  of  a  little  drum  ;  and  as 
it  bulges  out  and  in,  it  operates  the  short  arm  ol  a 
whose  Innc;  arm  bears  a  writing-point. 

^1  Dr  Roy's  apparatus.  -  In  this  the  liquid  pressure 
operates  an  exceedingly  light  piston  in  a  short  side-cylindcr 
The  pressure  tends  to  drive  the  piston  along  the  cylinder  -  but 
this  tendency  is  resisted  by  a  light  steel  torsion -spring,  whoso 
twist  indicates  the  actual  movement  of  the  piston,  and  measures 
the  pressure  which  causes  this  movement. 

10  Maximum  and  minimum  manometers.  — lliese  are 
manometers  provided  with  cup  and  ball  valves,  so  as  to  allow 
liquid  to  tlow  freely  in  one  direction,  but  not  to  return.  Itie 
rrreatest  height  of  column  occurring  during  an  experiment 
fmaximum  manometer),  or  the  gi-eatest  diminution  ot  height  ot 
liquid  placed  in  the  tube  (minimum  manometer),  can  then  be 
ascertained  at  the  close  of  the  observation. 

11  Differential  manometers.— In  these,  two  tambours 
are  used,  connected  with  different  points,  the  pressures  at  winch 
have  to  be  compared.  Each  tambour  acts  upon  one  pan  ot  a 
balance  ;  when  the  pressures  are  equal  the  ijalance  i.s  even  ; 
when  not,  it  inclines  to  one  side  or  the  other. 

Manometer  and  piezometer  tubes  are  faulty  when  applied  to 
the  measurement  of  Variable  Pressure,  in  respect  that  the 
liquid  within  them  tends  not  faithfully  to  follow  the  variations 
of  pressure,  but  to  oscillate.  The  mercury  or  other  liquid, 
on  being  set  in  motion  in  the  tube,  acquires  Momentum  :  as  the 
pressure  varies,  the  mercury  goes  too  far,  and  then  falls  back  too 
far  ;  and  its  movements  are,  besides,  allected  by  friction  within 
the  tube.  If  the  tube  be  very  narrow  (as  a  whole,  or  locally 
only)  these  oscillations  fade  away ;  but  the  instrument  is  then 
slow  in  its  response  to  rapid  variations  of  pressure,  and  indi- 
cates only  the  mean  pressures.  In  Tick's  instrument,  No.  5 
above,  the  writing  levers  have  connected  with  them  a  small 
disc  immersed  in  glycerine  ;  the  movements  of  the  levers  make 
the  disc  move  in  the  glycerine,  and  the  viscosity  of  the 
glycerine  tends  to  prevent  any  oscillations.  The  sphygmoscope, 
No.  6,  and  the  metallic  inscriptor.  No.  7,  and  specially  Dr. 
Roy's  apparatus.  No.  9,  have  little  inertia  to  combat,  and 
lience  their  tendency  to  oscillation  is  small. 

All  these  forms  of  pressure-indicator  or  pressure-recorder — 
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cxeejit  Nos.  1,  'i,  and  ;! — must,  however,  be  graduated  before- 
hand by  lindiiig  what  readings  they  give  under  known  Pres- 
sures ;  and  they  must  1)6  tested  from  time  to  time,  to  ascertain 
how  far  tliey  maintain  the  original  absolute  values  of  their 
readings. 

Flow  of  Liqcids 

The  Flow  of  Liquids  jiresents  many  features  of  import- 
ance to  the  student  of  medicine,  on  account  o{  its  bearing 
on  the  circulation  of  the  blood. 

We  may  see  a  Flow  of  Liquid  when  we  lift  one  end  of 
a  tank  containing  water :  the  water  "  seeks  its  level,"  and 
tends  to  keep  its  free  surface  always  at  right  angles  to  the 
direction  in  which  gravity  acts,  that  is,  always  horizontal. 
The  whole  mass  of  the  water,  in  that  .case,  brings  its 
centre  of  gravity  as  low  down  as  possible  ;  and  any 
given  particle  of  the  liquid  becomes  pressed  upon 
equally  on  all  sides,  which  it  would  not  be  if  the  surface 
of  the  liquid  were  not  level. 

If  an  upper  overflowing  reservoir  of  water  be 
connected  with  a  lower  place  of  outflow  by  a  straight  open 
channel,  the  water  will  flow  down  the  channel  in  a 
continuous  stream.  The  water  in  contact  with  the 
walls  of  the  channel  does  not  flow  at  all  :  the  water 
^  most  nearly  in  contact  with  the  walls  moves 
UV^^y  least :  and  the  quickest  part  of  the  stream  is 
— ^  the  centi'al  superficial  portion  A.  Assume 
Fig.  114.     ^j^^j.  (-j^g  gjppg  Qf  ^-j^g  channel  is  gentle,  so 

that  there  is  no  turbulence  in  the  water  ;  then  the  water 
may  be  assumed  to  glide  along  smoothly  in  such  a  way 
that  all  successive  portions  reaching  the  same  point  follow 
the  same  course,  which  is  parallel  to  the 

walls  of  the  cliannel  so  long  as  the  walls   

of  the  channel  are  straight  and  parallel. 

The  Direction  of  Flow  at  any  point  of 

the  stream  is  a  line  of  flow  or  stream  line  a1  that 

point.    Fig.  115  illustrates  the  lines  of  How  in  a  uniform 
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steady  stream.  But  if  the  channel  widen  out  or  narrow- 
down,  the  lines  of  flow  become  farllier  apart  or  nearer 
together,  as  in  Fig.  116.  In  all  sucli  cases 
it  "is  to  be  observed  that  where  there  is 
widening  the  How  must  slow  down, 
and  where  there  is  narrowing  the  flow 
must  become  more  rapid  :  but  the  actual 
amount  of  liquid  flowing  in  the  stream  must  lie  the 
same  in  all  parts  of  the  stream,  be  these  narrowed  or 
widened.  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  who  was  a  great  hydraulic 
encrineer  as  well  as  a  great  painter,  formulated  the  law  that 
the  velocity  of  the  current  at  any  point  was  inversely- 
proportional  to  its  cross-sectional  area  there.  All 
this  assumes,  as  has  been  exjolained,  that  there  is  no  turbu- 
lence or  broken  water  in  the  stream. 

A  stream  of  liquid  has,  of  course,  momentum  :  it  has  also 
a  certain  amount  of  cohesion  :  it  is  thus  readily  enabled  to 
leap  over  a  chink  when  its  volume  or  its  velocity  are  consider- 
able. This  principle  has  sometimes  been  utilised,  as  in  cases 
where  liquid  sewage  is  allowed  to  fall  through  chinks  in  sloping 
gutters,  whereas  when  a  shower  of  rain  comes  on,  the  greater 
volume  of  water,  running  with  greater  speed,  leaps  over  these 
chinks,  and  thus  does  not  dilute  the  sewage  itself,  but  is  directed 
elsewhere. 

In  the  water-supply  of  a  city  or  town,  a  reservoir 
is  filled  with  water  and  placed  in  communication  with  the 
water-mains.  The  water  tends  to  reach  the  lowest 
possible  position,  and  it  flows  along  the  pipes.  At  the 
reservoir  itself  the  water  at  the  inlet  to  the  mains  is 
subject  to  a  Pressure  corresponding  to  the  Weight  of  a 
superjacent  column  of  liquid,  extending  upwards  from  the 
level  of  the  inlet  to  the  level  of  the  surface  of  the  water. 
And  more  than  that,  as  the  pipes  come  down  the  hill-side 
from  the  reservoir,  the  pressure  in  the  mains  tends  to 
increase,  for  the  vertical  height  of  the  water  in  the  reservoir 
above  any  given  point  of  the  main  is  greater  and  greater. 
Ihit  at  the  outlets  there  is  no  resisting  pressure  ;  lu-nce 
there  is  a  consideralile  difference  of  pressure  between 
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tUe  water  in  the  mains  and  ihe  water  at  tlie  stop- 
cocks ;  and  the  consequeuce  of  tliis  is  a  flow  of  watoi- 
through  a  tap  when  the  stopcock  is  opened. 

Since  liquids  tend  to  flow  downwards,  necessarily  all 
drainage-tubes  should  lead  downwards  ;  and  incisions  for 
surgical  drainage  purposes,  as  iu  dropsy  or  abscess,  slundd  be 
at  the  lowest  suitable  point. 

AVlien  two  liquids  of  dilTerent  specific  gravity  are  brought 
into  communication,  the  heavier  one  uppermost,  the  heavier 
liquid  tends  to  flow  down  through  the  lighter  one,  and  thus  to 
lower  the  Centre  of  Gravity  of  the  whole  as  much  as  possible. 
For  example,  when  mercury  is  poured  into  water  it  sinks  to  the 
bottom.  If  a  bottle  of  water  be  inverted  in  a  quantity  of 
spirit,  the  water  flows  out  and  spirit  takes  its  place. 

Instead  of  our  producing  a  difference  of  pressure  by 
means  of  a  difference  of  water-level,  we  niaj^  do  so  by  the 
direct  application  of  Force  or  pressure  to  the  water  at 
one  part  of  a  system  of  pipes.  Thus  we  have  water 
made  to  flow  with  great  velocity  by  means  of  the  fire- 
engine,  in  which  the  water  is  firmly  pressed  upon  in  the 
cylinder,  and  allowed  free  exit  at  the  nozzle  of  the  hose. 

Without  multiplying  examples,  it  may  be  said  broadly 
that  flow  of  Licjuid  is  caused  or  determined  by  a 
Difference  of  Pressures  between  the  different  parts  of 
a  mass  of  liquid. 

But  it  would  not  do  to  make  this  statement  without  quali- 
lication.  It  is  not  every  difference  of  Pressure  which  will 
cause  Flow.  There  is  a  difference  of  pressure  in  every  case  iu 
which  liquid  stands  in  a  vessel  or  tank  :  the  upper  layers  are 
subject  to  the  atmospheric  pressure  onlj%  while  the  lower  are 
subject  to  the  atmospheric  pressure  plus  the  weight  of  the 
superjacent  layers  ;  and  yet  there  is  not  flow,  but  Equilibrium 
and  Rest.  To  induce  Flow  in  a  liquid  contained  in  a  tank  it 
will  suffice  to  open  an  orifice  in  the  bottom  or  side  of  the 
vessel  ;  then  the  liquid  flows  out  and  escapes  ;  but  by  doing  this 
we  have  set  up  a  new  difterence  of  pressure,  a  difference  of 
pressure  which  did  not  previously  exist,  when  the  mass  was  in 
equilibrium.  Before  opening  the  orifice  there  was  equilibrium 
between  the  Pressure  of  the  liquid  on  the  walls  of  the  vessel 
and  the  Reaction  of  the  walls  of  the  vessel  on  the  liquid  :  but 
after  opening  the  orifice,  the  pressure  of  the  liquid  outwards 
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tlirough  the  ovifico  is  not  counterbalanced  by  any  .sucli 
reaction,  and  the  liqniil  at  the  orihco  flows  away,  while  its 
place  is  contiiuiously  taken  by  fresli  portions  of  lif[uid,  whicli 
are  snceessively  exposed  to  similar  conditions  ;  the  result  is  a 
rontinuous  stream.  The  Difference  of  Pressure  which  pro- 
duces Flow  is  therefore  something  superposed,  upon  those 
differences  of  pressure  which  naturally  arise  in  a  lir[uid  exposed, 
as  all  masses  of  Liquid  must  be,  to  the  inlluence  of  Gravity. 

Should  the  pressure  outside  the  tank  be  greater  than  that 
inside  it,  then  on  opening  the  orifice  liquid  may  be  forced 
into  the  tank,  instead  of  issuing  from  it. 

In  the  case  of  a  tank  of  water  with  an  orifice  opened  at  its 
bottom  or  side,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  actual  pressure  at  or 
near  the  orifice  internally  is  not  equal  to  the  hydrostatic 
pressure  (  =  Height  X  Density  X  981,  per  sq.  cm.)  which  maybe 
measured  there  when  the  orifice  is  closed  :  it  is  smaller  ;  but  the 
whole  question  is  very  much  simplified  by  the  circumstance 
that  the  outflow  is  the  same,  when  once  a  steady  stream  has 
been  set  up,  as  if  xve  had  to  deal  with  a  full  and  undiminished 
Hydrostatic  Pressure  internally. 

There  are  two  ways  of  stating  the  amoirnt  of  pressure 
under  which  the  liquid  is  being  driven  through  an  orifice. 
Firstly,  we  may  say  that  the  Pres.sure  per  unit  of  Area  is 
equal  to  so  many  units  of  force  or  Dynes  :  or,  secondly, 
we  may  say  what  height  of  the  liquid  in  question  lies 
above  the  orifice  in  question,  and  by  its  Weight  forces 
liquid  out  through  that  orifice.  The  usiml  way  of  giving 
tlie  last-mentioned  particular  is  to  state  that  the  Head  of 
the  liquid  is  so  many  cm.  or  inches  :  and  the  liquid  is 
.said  to  issue  from  the  orifice  under  a  certain  specified 
"head,"  H. 

If  p  be  the  Pressure  (in  units  of  force  per  unit  of  area,  dynes 
per  .sq.  cm.)  and  H  the  equivalent  Head  of  liquid  (in  cms.),  p~ 
yjpg  dynes  per  sq.  cm.,  wdiere  p  is  the  density  of  the  Hquiil  and 
!/  the  local  acceleration  of  gravity.  The  Pressure  on  the  orifice 
is,  accordingly,  greater  in  a  heavy  lii[uid  th  an  in  a  lighter  one 
under  an  equal  Head. 

According  to  what  is  known  as  Torricelli's  Law,  a 
jet  of  liquid  issues  front  an  orifice  with  a  velocity 
exactly  the  same  as  that  which  any  given  portion  of 
tlic  li(piid  wouhl  liavc  acquired  if  it  had  fallen  iVeelv 
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(loM^nwards  from  the  level  of  the  surface  of  the  liquid  to 
the  level  of  the  orifice.  The  actual  speed  is  such  that 
this  law  is  very  nearly  obeyed  :  there  is  hardly  one  ])(;r 
cent  of  error  in  the  result. 

This  speed  is  «  (cm.  per  sec.)  =  \/2  x  981  x  11  =  44-3\/H, 
where  H  is  measured  in  cms.    It  will  be  observed,  on  looking 
at  this  formula,  that  nothing  is  said  in  it  about  p,  the  density 
of  the  liquid  ;  the  fact  is  that  the  velocity  v,  for  a  given  head 
H,  does  not  depend  on  the  density  p  ;  the  velocity  of  the  out- 
flowing stream  will  be  the  same  whether  we  fill  our  given  tank 
to  a  given  heiglit  with  water  or  with  mercury.    Though  the 
driviufT  pressure  is  greater  in  a  heavier  fluid,  the  inertia  of 
the  mass  to  be  set  in  motion  is  increased  in  precisely  the  same 
ratio  :  and  thus  nothing  is  gained  in  speed  by  endeavouring  to 
utilise  the  greater  weight  of  the  heavier  liquid,  so  long  as  the 
liquid  to  be  driven  is  the  same  as  that  wdiose  weight  drives  the 
stream.    If,  however,  we  try  to  drive  a  lighter  liquid  in  a 
stream  by  means  of  the  fall  of  a  heavier  one,  we  may  give  the 
lighter  liquid  an  extreme  velocity  :  for  example,  we  may  fill  a 
t\vo-corked  flask  with  water  and  fit  a  fine  nozzle  into  one  cork 
and  a  funnel  into  the  other  :  then  on  pouring  mercury  into  the 
funnel,  tlie  water  will  rush  witli  gi-eat  velocity  through  the 
nozzle.    What  potential  energy  the  mercury  has  lost  in  falling 
the  water  has  gained  :  and  as  the  mass  of  the  water  per  unit  of 
volume  is  sraafler,  its  velocity  must  be  greater  than  that  of  the 
mercury     The  water  rises  to  a  height  greater  than  that  from 
which  the  mercury  had  fallen.    The  Velocity  of  Outflow  does 
depend,  however,  inversely  on  the  square  root  of  the  density  oi 
the  liquid  exposed  to  a  given  actual  dri\ang  pressure  :  under 
a  o-iven  Pressure  a  liquid  four  times  as  heavy  will  flow  only  one- 
half  as  fast.    It  also  depends  on  the  square  root  of  the  drmng 
pressure,  so  that  a  liquid  under  a  four-fold  pressure  will  How 
twice  as  fast. 

All  this  applies,  so  far,  to  jets  of  liquid  ;  and  in  jets 
of  liquid  we  have  certain  peculiarities  to  remark. 

Jets  of  liquid  mostly  assume  a  parabolic  form  as  they  pass 
through  the  air,  because  any  given  portion  of  the  liquid  begins 
to  fall  as  soon  as  it  is  free  to  do  so:  the  onward  movement 
possessed  by  it  as  it  left  the  orifice,  compounded  with  the 
Accelerated  downward  movement  due  to  its  free  fall  under 
crravity,  results  in  each  such  portion  travelling  in  a  paraboU,' 
path:  and  wo  see  a  series  of  such  portions  simultaneously  :  s.. 
tliEvt  the  flow  takes  the  form  of  a  continuous  jiarabolic  jet. 
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Again,  the  form  of  a  jet  is  sneli  that  it  is  usually  narrower 
at  a  little  distance  from  the  orifice  than  it  is  where  it  emerges 
from  the  vessel.  But  this  narrowing  may  be  greatly  modilied 
by  the  various  forms  of  nozzles,  or  ajutages,  which  may  be 
fixed  to  the  orifice.  A  short  cylindrical  tube  may  make  this 
narrowing  disappear. 

Then  when  a  jet  has  emerged  into  the  air,  as  it  falls  it  comes 
to  fall  more  and  more  rapidly,  and  therefore  tends  to  thin 
away;  for  the  stream  is  accelerated  and,  as  it  were,  stretched  in 
its  lower  part.  And  it  is  hardly  possible  to  prevent  it  from 
vibrating  :  but  if  it  do  so  at  all,  any  portion  of  the  stream 
which  is  in  vibration  tends  to  oscillate  in  portions  alternately 
thinner  and  thicker  :  and  then,  as  the  stream  thins  away,  the 
oscillation  overpowers  the  tenacity  of  the  stream,  and  the  stream 
breaks  up  into  drops.  These  drops  go  on  oscillating  and 
changing  their  form  as  they  fall.  The 'phenomenon  is  one  of 
free  fall  in  au-,  and  it  does  not  explain  the  vibration  of  liquids 
in  tubes,  though  this  explanation  has  been  suggested.  It 
depends  largely  on  the  svirface-tension  of  the  liquid. 

A  jot  sometimes  seems  to  have  a  screw  form.  This  will 
occur  when  the  jet  issues  from  a  linear  orifice.  The  jot  is 
then  flattened  to  begin  with  :  but  it  tends,  in  virtue  of  its 
surface-tension,  to  become  cylindrical.  It  therefore  contracts 
as  it  travels  :  but  the  adjustment  to  a  cylindrical  form  over- 
shoots the  mark,  and  the  jet  becomes  flattened  in  a  plane  at 
right  angles  to  the  former.  The  consequence  of  this  is  that  it 
again  contracts,  and  again  overshoots  the  mark  :  so  that  alternate 
portions  of  the  jet  are  flattened  in  difterent  senses,  and  anv 
given  portion  of  it  oscillates  through  a  number  of  diflerent 
cross-sectional  forms,  while  the  jet  as  a  whole  seems,  but  is  not 
screw-shaped.  ' 


If,  nextly,  we  have  to  do  not  with  an  orifice  in  the 
side  of  a  tank,  hut  with  a  pipe — for  simplicity's  sake,  a 
horizontal  pipe— leading  from  the  tank,  we  find  that  the 
pressure  within  that  pipe  is  not  the 
same  at  all  points.  If  it  be  a 
uniform  pipe,  smooth  and  rigid,  we 
find  that  a  series  of  little  vertical 
branch-pipes,  piezometer-tubes,  will  ^  ^' 
luive  water  standing  in  them  even 
though  li(|nid  flows  along  the  main  pipe  EF  ;  and  this 
water  stan.ls  at  heights  wliicli  diminish  regularly  from 
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the  tank,  to  the  outlet,  so  that  the  iippm'  ends  of  the 
columns  can  all  be  joined  by  a  straij^ht  line,  as  in  Fi<;. 
117.  All  along  such  a  pipe  the  velocity  of  flow  is 
constant ;  and  the  slope  of  the  line  GF  is  also  constant. 

Take  any  one  piezometer-tube  :  watei'  stands  in  that 
tube  at  a  certain  height  ;  it  does  not  fall  awaj'  into  the 
main  stream  ;  up  to  a  certain  limit  it  is  ea.sier  for  water 
to  climb  up  the  piezometer-tube  than  it  is  for  it  to  flow- 
on  with  the  stream  —  up  to  a  certain  limit,  but  not 
beyond  :  and  when  that  limit  has  been  reached,  it  is 
easier  for  the  water  to  flow  along  with  the  stream  than  it 
would  be  for  it  to  push  or  thrust  more  w^ater  up  the 
piezometer  -  tube,  against  the  downward  pressure  or 
Weight  of  the  water  which  already  stands  in  that  tube. 
The  Height  of  the  water  in  any  given  piezometer-tube 
serves  as  a  means  of  measuring  the  local  pressure 
within  the  pipe  ;  and  if  we  look  at  the  Pressure  within 
the  stream  at  any  point  as  being  "  back-pressure "  at 
that  point,  we  see  that  it  is  the  same  thing  as  the  local 
Resistance  which  the  stream  offers,  at  that  point,  to  its 
own  progress. 

The  Resistance  offered  to  onward  Flow,  and  the  consequent 
back-pressure,  may  bo  traced  to  several  causes.  Among  these, 
one  is  the  viscosity  of  the  liquid.  When  a  liquid  flows,  it 
always  undergoes  a  Shear  :  each  layer  slips  over  the  layer  next 
to  it.  In  a  "tube  each  Such  layer  is  tubular.  The  outmost 
tubular  layer  remains  in  contact  with  the  wall  of  the  pipe, 
and  docs  not  pass  on,  that  is,  if  the  wall  of  the  pipe  is  wetted 
by  the  liquid.  The  next  sUps  upon  this,  and  the  next  again 
upon  that,  and  so  on  ;  so  that  the  axial  part  of  the  stream 
moves  the  most  rapidly :  and  in  this  axial  part  we  see  the  red- 
blood  corpuscles  travelling  in  capillary  blood-vessels..  This 
slipping  of  one  layer  upon'another  brings  Friction  into  play  : 
and  to  overcome  this  requires  the  application  of  driving 
pressure  continuously  applied.  Tlic  Work  spent  in  over- 
coming this  Friction  appears  as  Heat  in  the  liquid,  whuh 
becomes  more  or  less  warmed. 

Under  a  given  pressure,  the  Quantity  of  Liquul  which  will  jiass 
through  a  pipe  in  a  given  time  depends  upon  the  amount  of  tins 
internal  Friction  :  the  less  this  is,  the  less  mil  be  the  Resistance  to 
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How :  and  in  ii  very  narrow  lubu  tlac  law  exprussiu^'  the  relation 
between  this  internal  friction  and  the  corresponding  amount  ol 
How  is  a  comparatively  simple  one  :  but  in  a  wider  pipe  the 
amount  of  flow  is  interfered  with  by  another  circumstance, 
which  is  that  in  a  wider  pipe  there  are  always  swirls  and 
eddies  formed.  These  swirls  and  eddies  obstruct  the  onward 
flow,  and  induce  waste  of  Energy  in  the  production  of  Heat ; 
and  they  are  specially  well  marked  wherever  the  pipe  suddenly 
widens  or  bends  or  divides  into  branches.  They  are  also  pro- 
duced whenever  the  walls  of  the  pipe  are  rough.  Mere  rough- 
ness of  the  walls  of  the  pipe  would  not  tend  to  displace  a  steady 
stream  once  set  up  ;  but  it  tends  to  prevent  the  setting  up  of  a 
steady  stream,  through  deflecting  the  stream  lines  into  one 
another  and  causing  eddies,  particularly  when  the  driving 
pressure  is  itself  variable  or  intermittent.  Again,  where  the 
liquid  does  not  wet  the  walls  of  the  pipe,  Work  must  be  done 
in  forcing  the  liquid  along,  past  these  walls  ;  so  that  in  this 
case  we  have  surface  friction  ;  and  in  order  to  overcome  this, 
Pressure  must  be  continuously  e.xerted. 

Let  us  now  look  at  any  given  length,  say  300  cm.,  in  sucli  a 
pipe,  and  by  means  of  piezometer-tubes  find  what  the  heights 
of  the  columns  of  liquid  supported  are,  at  the  beginning  and 
very  near  the  end  of  the  300  cm.  in  question.  Let  us  say  that 
these  are  respectively  25  cm.  and  15  cm.  of  water.  We  know 
that  a  column  of  25  cm.  of  water  corresponds  to  a  pressure  of 
2-4525  dj-nes  per  sq.  cm.,  and  one  of  15  inches  to  a  jjressure  of 
14715  dynes  per  sq.  cm.  The  Difference  of  Pressure  per  sq. 
cm.  is  9810  dynes  along  the  whole  300  cm.,  or  a  difference  of 
32'7  dynes  per  sq.  cm.  along  each  single  linear  centimetre  of  the 
pipe.  This  Difference  of  Pressure  per  linear  cm.  or,  generally, 
per  Unit  of  Length,  is  directly  represented  by  the  slope  of  the 
line  GF  (Fig.  117). 

In  calculations  wc  would  have  to  use  this  Fall  of  Pressure,  or 
of  remaining  Resistance,  per  unit  of  length.  This  is  otherwise 
known  as  the  Pressure-Slope.  Then  the  velocity  v  of  flow  of 
the  sti'eam  would  be,  according  to  the  formula  in  use,  such  that 
the  Pressure-Slope,  in  ]iroiier  units,  is  equal  to  pg(ai''/r  +  b/v-), 
where  p  is  the  density  of  the  liquid,  g  the  acceleration  of  gravity 
(  —  981),  r  the  radius  of  cross-section  of  the  pipe,  and  a  and  b 
are  constants  which  must  be  ascertained  by  experiment.  We 
do  not  propose,  however,  to  take  in  hand  any  algebraical  calcula- 
tions of  this  kind  ;  and  it  will  be  sufficient  in  the  meantime  to 
examine  the  figure  itself  (Fig.  117)  a  little  more  closely,  and  to 
come  to  some  conclu.sions  as  to  its  possible  variations. 


As  an  experimental  fact,  tlie  pressure  iu  llic  first 
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piezometer-tube  of  all,  just  outside  the  tank,  is  not 
so  great  as  the  pressure  within  the  tank  wcnild  liavc; 
been,  at  tliesame  level,  if  there  had  been  noflow.  The  lii[uid 
in  the  first  piezometer -tube,  therefore,  stands  at  a  lower 
level  than  the  liquid  in  the  tank  itself.  This  is  partly 
due  to  eddies  at  and  about  the  inlet  of  the  pipe  EF  : 
but  the  fall  of  pressure  due  to  this  may,  for  most  purposes, 
be  neglected.  The  main  cause,  which  we  shall  treat  as 
the  only  cause,  of  this  fall  of  level  is  that  the  liquid  does 
acquire  a  certain  Velocitj",  and  issues  at  F  as  if  a  certain 
amount  of  the  original  head  of  water  were  used  up 
in  giving  it  that  velocity.  It  is  as  if  F  were  an 
aperture  in  a  vessel  from  which  liquid  was  issuing  in  a 
jet  with  the  observed  velocity  v  :  then  by  Torricelli's 
Law,  the  Head  of  liquid  which  must  be  maintained  in 
that  vessel,  in  order  to  maintain  that  velocity  of  flow, 
is  H  =  'y2y'i962.  This  amount  of  Head  has  to  be  sub- 
tracted from  the  original  or  driving  Head  of  liquid  in 
the  tank  ;  and  it  is  only  the  remainder  which  can 
possibly  be  eftective  in  producing  pressure  within  the 
pipe  EF. 

If  we  comx^letely  drop  from  view  all  Eddies  and  all 
their  consequences,  we  reach  the  statement  that  the 
pressure  in  the  pipe  as  near  as  possible  to  the  tank 
corresponds  to  a  certain  portion  of  the  original  or  driving 
Head  ;  that  the  actual  velocity  of  flow  corresponds  to 
another  portion  ;  and  that  these  two  portions  completely 
account  for,  and  that  their  sum  is  equal  to,  the  original 
Head  of  water  in  the  tank.  The  portion  of  the  original 
head  which  corresponds  to  the  actual  Velocity  of  How  may 
be  called  the  Velocity -Head  ;  the  portion  which  is 
expended  in  overcoming  the  Resistance  to  outflow  from 
the  tank,  or  in  setting  up  the  various  Pressures  ^vithin 
the  pipe,  may  be  called  the  Pressure  -  Head,  or  the 
Resistance-Head  ;  and  these  are  together  equal  to  the 
original  total  Driving-Head. 

Obviously,  so  long  as  we  keep  the  Dri\  ing-Head  the 
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same,  if  we  diiuiuisli  the  Resistance-Head  we  increase  the 
Velocity-Head;  and  vice  versd.  H'we  increase  the  Velocity- 
Head,  we  of  course  increase  the  Velocity  of  outflow  :  if  we 
increase  the  Resistance-Head,  we  increase  the  Resistance 
and  the  Pressures  within  the  outflow- pipe.  Again,  if  we 
increase  the  Resistance  oftered  by  the  pipe  to  onflow 
through  it,  we  increase  the  Resistance-Head  at  the  expense 
of  the  Velocity-Head,  and  therefore  at  the  expense  of  the 
Velocity  of  outflow  :  and  this  increase  in  the  Resistance 
oftered  by  the  pipe  may  be  effected  by  narrowing  it,  or 
by  lengthening  it. 

We  have  therefore  to  consider  (1)  the  Driving-Head, 
which  corresponds  to  so  much  driving  Pressure  or  Force 
api^lied  to  the  liquid  in  the  pipe ;  (2)  the  Velocity- 
Head,  which  corresponds  to  the  actual  Velocity  of  the 
liquid  in  the  pipe  (this  velocity  being  proportional  to  the 
sf/u«re  root  of  the  velocity -head) ;  (3)  the  Pressure-  or 
Resistance-Head,  which  is  measured  loy  the  height  of 
li({uid  column  sustained  in  the  flrst  piezometer -tube  ;  (4) 
the  lateral  Pressures  at  the  piezometer -tubes,  which 
pressures  sink  uniformly  from  a  pressure  corresponding 
to  the  full  value  of  (3)  in  the  first  tube,  down  to  a  zero 
value  at  the  orifice  of  outflow  ;  and  {p)  the  Resistances 
to  onflow,  which  depend  on  the  conformation  of  the  pipe 
itself  and  which  are  measiu'ed,  at  any  point,  by  the  value 
of  the  lateral  Pressure  at  that  point. 

These  things  depend  on  one  another.  Let  us,  witliout 
altering  anything  else,  increase  (1),  the  Driving- 
Head  ;  then  both  (2)  and  (3)  are  increased,  and  accord- 
ingly both  the  Velocity  of  onflow  and  the  lateral 
Pressures  are  increased  ;  and  tlie  line  of  pressure -slope, 
GF  (Fig.  1 1 7),  becomes  steeper. 

The  increase  of.(2)  is  [)ru|iortioiiiitely  a  little  greater  than  the 
increase  of  (3)  ;  su  that  (2j  gets  a  little  more  than  its  pro- 
portionate share  of  the  increase  in  (1). 

It  will  kept  in  mind  that  the  Velocity- Mead  is  ]ii-o[ior- 
tional  to  the  square  uf  the  Velocity  ;  .so  that  il'  we  i|uadru[ile 
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the  driviiijf  ])res.surc  wv  ilo  a  liLLle  iiion;  than  Joubk-  tlic  velocity 
of  How  ill  a  pipe,  while  we  at  the  same  lime  du  a  little  less  than 
(juadniple  the  pressures. 

If  the  ]Jriving-Hc;ad  bu  diminished  the  velocity  iuid 
the  pressures  fall  oH' ;  and  the  velocity -head  falls  some- 
M'hat  more  rapidly  than  the  pressure-head. 

Next,  with  everything  else  as  at  first,  let  us  increase 
(5),  the  Resistances,  by  narrowing  or  lengthening  the 
pipe  :  this  otistructs  the  onflow,  diminishes  the  velocity 
and  the  velocity-head,  and  correspondingly  increases  the 
Pressure-Head  and  the  lateral  Pressures.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  w^iden  or  shorten  the  pipe,  we  increase  the 
onflow,  and  thus  increase  the  Velocity  and  the  Velocity- 
Head,  and  diminish  the  pressure-head  and  the  pressures. 

Next  let  us  both  increase  the  driving  pressure 
and,  at  the  same  time,  increase  the  peripheral  resist- 
ance Ijy  narrowing  or  lengthening  the  pijie  ;  we  are  sure 
to  raise  the  pressures  in  the  piezometer-tubes  ;  and 
we  may  increase  the  Velocity  or,  by  increasing  the  re- 
sistances sufficiently,  or  by  keeping  down  our  increase  of 
driving  pressure,  we  may  on  the  whole  diminish  it ;  but 
it  will  be  possible  to  adjust  the  peripheral  Resistance  to 
the  actual  increase  of  driving  pressure  (or  else  to  restrict 
the  increase  of  driving  pressure  in  accordance  with  the 
actual  increase  of  peripheral  resistance)  in  such  a  way  that 
the  velocity  of  onflow  may  remain  as  before. 

Thus  when  the  placental  is  added  to  the  ordinary  circulation, 
the  How  of  blood  in  the  blood-vessels  is  less  easy  ;  the  heart 
must  produce  greater  jiressures,  and  therefore  must  work  harder, 
in  order  to  keeji  up  the  same  stream  ;  and  it  tends  to  become 
hypertrophied. 

If  we  reduce  the  driving  pressure  and  at  the  same 
time  shorten  or  widen  the  out  flow-pipe,  we  are  sure 
to  reduce  the  piezometer -pressures  ;  we  may,  by 
sufficiently  shortening  or  widening  the  pipe,  or  by 
limiting  our  reduction  of  driving  pressure,  increase  the 
Velocity,  or  by  not  doing  so  we  may  decrease  it  ;  or,  by  due 
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adjustment  ol'  llie  periiiliei'iil  KesistducL-  tu  the  actual 
decrease  of  driving  pressure  (or  else  by  restrictiug  tlie 
diminution  oi'  dviviiit,'  pressure  in  accordance  with  the 
actual  decrease  of  peripheral  resistance)  we  may  leave  the 
velocity  of  endow  as  at  first. 

Next  let  us  increase  the  driving  pressure,  and  at 
the  same  time  diminish  the  peripheral  resistance  by 
widening  or  shortening  the  outtiow-pipe.  We  are  sure  to 
increase  the  velocity  of  flow  :  and  by  sutticient  widen- 
ing, or  l.ty  keeping  down  the  increase  of  driving  pressure, 
we  may  diminish  the  Pressures  :  with  insufficient  widening 
or  excessive  increase  of  driving  pressure,  the  pressures  are 
ou  the  other  hand  greater  than  at  first  ;  but  Ijy  suitably 
adjusting  the  widening  or  shortening  to  the  actual 
increase  of  driving  pressure  (or  else  by  restricting  the 
increase  of  driving  pressiu'e  so  as  to  suit  the  actual  widen- 
ing or  shortening)  we  may  cause  the  pressures  to  remain 
as  at  first. 

If  we  diminish  the  driving  pressure  and  at  the 
same  time  increase  the  peripheral  resistance,  we 
certainly  diminish  the  velocity  of  flow  :  and  we  may 
increase  the  Pressures  by  sufficient  narrowing  of  the  pipe, 
or  by  limiting  the  decrease  iu  driving  pressure,  or  may 
diminish  them  by  insufficient  narrowing,  or  by  allowing 
the  driving  pressure  to  become  too  small  ;  but  we  may 
again  adjust  the  narrowing,  or  restrict  the  diminution  in 
the  driving  pressure,  so  as  to  leave  the  pressures  as  at 
first.  Hence,  if  we  increase  the  peripheral  Eesi.stance 
and  thus  diminish  the  onrtow,  but  Avish  to  keep  the 
Pressures  the  same,  we  must  diminish  the  driving  pressure  ; 
but  we  thereby  still  farther  reduce  the  How. 

The  heart  has  an  automatic  regulating  iiiecliauism  of  this 
kind  :  when  the  blood-jiressure  iu  the  blood-vessels  is  Loo  high, 
the  uervoiis  system  makes  the  heart  beat  less  i'rcquently. 

Ob.servation  of  the  Pressures  or  of  Ihc  A''elocity  alone 
is  therefore  insufficient  to  give  us  full  knowledge  of  the 
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variations  iu  mechanism  of  this  nature,  as  regards  the 
driving  pump  or  the  condition  oi'  the  pipes  themselves. 

Unchanged  pressures  with  diminished  velocity  deuote 
diminislied  driving  pressure  and  a  pressure -compensating  in- 
crease of  peripheral  Resistance  ;  unchanged  pressures  with 
increased  velocity  indicate  increased  Driving  Pressure  with  a 
pressure-compensating  decrease  of  resistance. 

Unchanged  velocity  with  diminished  pressures  denotes 
diminution  of  driving  pressure  witli  a  velocity-compensating 
diminution  of  resistance  :  with  increased  pressures  it  denotes 
increase  of  Driving  Pressure  with  a  velocity-corapensating  in- 
crease of  Resistance. 

Increased  pressures  with  increased  velocity  indicate 
increase  of  Driving  Pressure,  not  fully  compensated  as  regards 
pressure  hy  a  sufficient  iall,  or  as  regards  velocity  by  a  sufiicient 
rise,  in  the  resistance.  With  decreased  velocity  increased 
pressures  indicate  a  rise  iu  the  Resistance,  not  fully  compen- 
sated as  regards  pressure  by  a  sufficient  fall,  or  as  regards  velo- 
city by  a  sufficient  rise,  in  the  driving  power. 

Decreased  pressures  with  increased  velocity  denote 
diminished  Resistance,  not  fully  compensated  as  regards  pres- 
sure by  a  sufficient  rise,  or  as  regards  velocity  by  a  sufficient 
Iall,  in  driving  pressure.  With  decreased  velocity  decreased 
pressures  indicate  decrease  of  Driving  Pressure,  not  fully  com- 
pensated as  regards  pressure  by  a  sufficient  rise,  or  as  regards 
velocity  by  a  sufficient  iall,  in  the  resistance. 

If  the  pipe  be  not  uniform,  but  increase  in  its  dia- 
meter, being  conical  in  its  form,  the  velocity  of  the 
stream  falls  off,  and  the  pressure  either  increases  or 
else  falls  olf  less  rapidly  than  it  would  do  in  a  rmiforni 
pipe.  When  the  how  is  from  a  narrow  into  a  wide  pipe 
without  any  gradation  of  diameter,  the  pressure  is 
greater  in  the  -wider  pipe  than  it  had  been  in  the 
narrower  one.  The  reason  of  this  is  that  whereas  we 
might  have  expected  the  wider  pipe  to  oti'er  a  facility 
rather  than  an  obstruction  to  the  onward  flow  of  the 
liquid,  the  reverse  is  the  case  :  the  rapidly  moving  liquid 
in  the  narrower  pipe  is  hurled  against  the  comparatively 
stationary  liquid  in  the  wider  pipe,  and  i.s  brought  to  a 
comparatively -slow  velocity,  with  formation  of  swirls 
and  eddies.    But  the  pressure  so  reached  must  always 
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bu  less  lluiii  lluiL  iioar  tlie  tank,  else  the  li(|ui(l  would  iKjt 
How  aluii;;-  the  narrower  pipe  at  all.  It'  tlie  pipe  expand 
gradually,  in  a  conical  form,  and  not  abruptly,  the  con- 
dition is  more  favourable  to  the  maintenance  of  a  steady 
How  ;  the  stream-lines  may  simply  diverge  without  for- 
mation of  eddies  ;  and  in  that  case  the  pressure  may  fall 
ott"  steadily  but  more  slowly  than  before,  or  may  even 
remain  constant  throughout  the  length  of  the  expanding 
tube. 

If  the  Driving  Pressure  be  not  uniform  but  Variable, 
the  pressures  in  the  pipe  and  the  velocities  in  the  stream 
follow  the  variations  of  the  driving  pressure. 

The  \';iviations  of  pressure  in  the  pipe  are,  however,  some- 
what smaller,  and  those  of  the  velocity  of  the  stream  are  some- 
what larger  than  the  variations  of  tlie  driving  pressure  would 
themselves  lead  us  to  expect. 

If  the  Driving  Pressure  applied  to  a  liquid  within  a 
rigid  pipe  be  itself  intermittent,  the  tendency  is  to 
move  a  t|uantity  of  liquid  en  masse  at  each  impulse,  like  a 
poker  struck  endwise  by  a  hammer.  An  incompressible 
fluid  would  move  in  this  way  within  a  rigid  tnhe  :  any 
actual  liquid  is  slightly  compressible,  and  its  movement 
is  not  quite  so  al^rupt :  but  if  the  pipe  be  rigid,  or  prac- 
tically rigid,  this  tendency  is  always  well  marked,  as  is 
the  case  in  atheromatous  arteries,  which  are  dis- 
tinguished from  nurmally  extensible  arteries  by  the  abrupt 
onflow  of  blood  within  them. 

If  liquid,  flowing  steadily  along  a  rigid  ]ii|ic,  have  its  onward 
How  abruptly  checked,  as  by  the  sliarp  closing  o[  a  stopcock, 
the  onflow  may  continue  in  virtue  of  the  onward  momentum 
of  the  flowing  liquid  :  and  the  pijie  may  by  this  means  be  exposed 
to  a  very  severe  internal  pressure  before  the  onward  motion  of 
the  liquid  is  arrested.  This  may  cause  severe  jolts  of  the  water- 
pipes  within  a  building.  The  principle  has  been  utilised  in  the 
Hydraulic  Ram,  in  which  a  stream  of  water  is  alternately  set 
nji  and  suddenly  cut  ofl".  At  each  cut-ofl'  the  pressure  becomes 
very  high  ;  the  water  is  thus  enabled  to  force  a  valve,  which  it 
otlierwisc  could  not  di.splace  :  it  enters  a  .small  chamber  con- 
taining a  limited  volume  uf  air  ;  and  the  air,  becoming  com- 
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pressed,  in  its  turn  drives  the  \v;iter  out  at  u  high  mean  pressure 
through  an  exit  pipe. 

When  the  pipe  though  rigid  is  not  straight,  but  con- 
tains a  bend,  this  bend  oH'ers  an  obstruction  to  the  iiow. 

Tlie  liquid  is  driven  up  against  it  and 
forms  eddies  ;  and  thus  Energy  is  wasted. 
After  this  obstruction  has  been  passed, 
the  liquid  is  at  a  lower  pressure  than 
it  had  been  immediately  before  reaching 
the  bend  ;  but  the  slope  of  the  line  GF 
is  equable  in  all  such  portions  of  the 
pipe  as  are  straight  and  uninterrupted,  and  uniform  in 
diameter  ;  for  the  actual  velocity  of  iiow  is  the  same 
throughout  each  such  portion. 

If  in  such  a  case  the  driving  pressure  be  intermittent, 
the  bend  is,  as  it  were,  hammered  by  the  abrupt  im- 
pact of  the  liquid  ;  and  if  the  bend  be  to  some  extent 
distensible,  it  is  driven  forward  by  the  blow.  Thi.s 
condition  is  exemplified  by  the  locomotive  pulse  in 
atheromatous  arteries  :  the  radial  artery  seems  to  plunge 
forward  at  each  pulsation. 

Where  we  have  to  do  not  with  an  unbranched  but 
with  a  branched  pipe,  there  is  a  new  element  to  be 
considered,  namely,  the  total  amount  of  surface-area  of 
the  walls.  A  proportionate  increase  of  surface-area  deter- 
mines an  increase  in  the  resistance  offered  to  the  on- 
ward How.  It  will  not  do  to  say  that  the  liquid  has  to 
rub  against  this  increased  surface  ;  the  liquid  rubs  only 
against  an  immovable  layer  of  liquid  which  adheres  to 
the  walls  of  the  channel :  hut  in  every  case,  the  greater 
the  surface-area  in  proportion  to  the  cross -section  of  the 
channel,  the  more  play  is  given  to  the  viscosity  of  the 
liquid,  and  the  more  hampered  is  the  onward  flow.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  branched  system  may  present  on  the 
whole  a  greater  cross-sectional  area  to  the  onflowing  liquid  : 
the  tendencv  of  this  is  to  diminish  the  total  Eesistauce 
offered  by  the  path  which  the  li.iuid  has  to  traverse,  and 
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thus  to  diminish  the  Pressure  near  the  tank,  and  to  in- 
crease the  Velocity  of  ontllow  rrom  tlio  tank.  At  the  same 
time,  if  the  total  cross-sectional  area  is  being  increased,  there 
will  be  a  slowing- down  of  the  stream  at  the  branching, 
and  therefore  a  tendency  to  increase  the  Pressures  in  the 
branches;  and  conversely,  if  the  branches  come  together 
again,  so  as  to  converge  upon  a  narrower  area,  the  Velocity 
will  be  increased  and  there  will  be  a  tendency  to  diminisli 
the  pressures  at  the  confluence.  Accordingly,  if  a  pipe 
branch  out  into  a  system  of  numerous  pipes  which,  taken 
.together,  present  a  wide  channel  for  the  stream,  and  if 
these  pipes  unite  to  form  again  a  single  channel  of  tlie 
same  dimensions  as  the  first,  the  pressure  at  the  mid- 
point of  the  .system  is  greater  than  the  average  pressure 
throughout  the  whole  system. 

This  is  exemplified  in  the  circulatory  system  of  vertebrates, 
in  which  the  pressure  in  the  capillaries  is  greater  than  half  the 
mean  pressure  in  tlie  aorta. 

If  we  have  two  such  systems,  one  larger  in  scale  than  the 
other,  but  about  the  same  in  the  relative  proportions  of  the 
parts,  measured  linearly,  .so  that  the  one  may  be  reasonably 
regarded  as  a  model  of  the  other,  the  Resistance  otfcred  by  the 
one  system  to  the  flow  of  liquid  may  be  approximately  the  same 
as  that  ofFered  by  the  other,  if  the  Velocities  be  the  same  in  both. 
Thus  au  elephant  and  a  mouse  may  have  approximately  the 
same  blood-prcssuro  in  the  aorta.  The  mouse  has  tlic  smaller 
vascid.ar  surface-area  for  the  blood  to  be  forced  past :  it  has  the 
smaller  distance  to  drive  the  blood  from  the  heart  to  the  extre- 
mities ;  but  the  elephant  has  the  compensating  advantage  of 
the  larger  blood-vessels  and  a  wider  vascular  system. 

Suppose  a  tube  to  branch  into  two  tubes  of  unequal 
dimensions  :  the  resistances  offered  by  these  tubes 
will  in  general  be  unequal  :  the  pressures  within  the 
entrance  to  each  will  be  unequal  ;  and  the  flow  through 
the  tubes  will  be  \inecpial.  The  greater  flow  will  be 
along  the  tube  which  offers  the  less  resistance. 

Suppose  again  that  in  a  branched  system,  in  which  a 
How  has  been  set  up,  some  of  the  branches  become 
narrowed  or  obstructed.    The  narrowing  of  any  part 
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of  the  total  system  diminishes  the  carrying  power  of 
the  whole,  and  the  total  onflow  is  on  tlie  whole 
diminished.  The  pressures  throughout  the  whole 
system  are  increased,  in  the  unnarrowed  as  well  as 
in  the  narrowed  branches.  So  far  as  regards  each  of  tlie 
unnarrowed  branches,  tlie  slope  of  the  line  GF  becomes 
steeper  in  it  ;  and  the  velocity  of  the  flow  through  eacli 
unnarrowed  branch  is  therefore  increased,  just  as  if  the 
Driving  Pressure  itself  had  been  increased.  This  state  of 
things  is  of  importance  in  reference  to  the  pathology  of 
congestion  in  the  circulatory  system. 

In  all  flow  of  liquid  through  sufficiently  wide  tubes 
there  are  swirls  and  eddies,  and  the  stream-lines  are 
not  truly  parallel  to  one  another  even  in  a  uniform  tube  : 
and  the  flow  is  therefore  not  truly  .steady.  It  is  only 
perfectly  steady  in  sufficiently  narrow  tubes.  For 
water  a  tube  of  less  than  ^L.  inch  diameter  will  be  suffi- 
ciently narrow  to  allow  steady  flow  :  for  treacle  a  tube 
an  inch  in  diameter  would  do  the  .same  thing.  This 
.steadiness  in  very  narrow  or  "capillary"  tubes,  and  the 
want  of  steadiness  of  flow  in  pipes  of  ordinary  size,  result 
in  this,  that  the  amount  of  outflow  in  the  two  cases  is 
regulated  by  very  different  laws. 

In  capillary  tubes  it  is  proportioned  not  to  the  square  but  to 
the  fourth  power  of  the  diameter  of  the  tube  ;  it  is  directly  pro- 
portional to  the  driving  pressure,  not  to  its  square  root  ;  it  is 
inversely  proportional  to  the  length  of  the  capillary  tube  ;  and 
it_  is  inversely  proportional  to  what  is  known  as  the  Coefficient 
of  Viscosity.  That  is  to  say,  the  more  viscous  a  fluid  is,  the 
less  of  it  can  you  drive  through  a  capillary  tulie  under  a  given 
pressure  in  a  given  time  ;  and  the  comparative  viscosities  of  two 
liquids  under  the  same  conditions,  or  of  the  same  liquid  under 
dilferent  conditions,  may  be  compared  by  seeing  what  quan- 
tities can  thus  be  forced  through  a  capillary  tube  in  a  given 
time.  The  capillary  tube  employeil  must  be  of  adequate  length, 
otherwise  the  conditions  come  to  resemble  those  presented  W  a 
wide  tube. 

The  viscosity  of  a  liquid  is  usually  less  wlien  it  is  warm  :  and 
Dr.  Graham  Brown  has  found  that  the  blood,  at  fever  tem- 
peratures, is  less  viscous  than  it  is  at  normal  teniiieratnres  ;  and 
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that  tn  siiL-li  an  cxtoul  that  the  strain  upon  the  heart  in  Iceepini; 
up  ihe  cirinilation  is  actually  lessenod  by  reason  ol'  the  diminu- 
tion of  viscosity  induced  by  an  abnormally  high  temperature. 

J'jven  wlien  a  stream  has  been  set  up  in  a  capillary  tube,  it  is 
to  be  observed  that  it'  the  speed  ol'  onllow  be  sufficiently  in- 
creased, the  streanr  may  break  up  into  edilios  ;  and  thus  one  and 
the  same  tube  may  act  as  a  wide  tube  for  rapid  streams,  and  as 
a  narrow  or  capillary  tube  tor  slow  streams. 

In  any  case  where  the  pressure  at  any  point  in  a 
stream  has  to  be  ascertained,  it  will  not  do  to  stop  or 
obstruct  the  stream  in  any  way.  The  stream  must 
be  allowed  to  flow  on  uninterrupted  and  unobstructed  : 
and  the  apjJaratus  employed  must  be  so  contrived.  The 
piezometer-tubes  employed  must,  therefore,  not  eiicroach 
in  the  least  on  the  lumen  of  the  tube. 

Where  it  is  necessary  to  measure  the  velocity  of  a 
.stream  vai'ious  methods  may  be  adopted,  of  which  the 
following  are  the  principal  : — 

1.  Optical. — Determination  of  the  speed  of  small  particles 
floating  in  the  liquid  ;  e.g.,  red-blood  corpuscles  in  the  capil- 
laries. This  is  only  an  approximate  method.  If  the  particles 
be  of  the  same  density  as  the  liquid  they  will  roll  into  the  a.xial 
stream,  and  the  larger  they  are  the  more  are  they  retarded  hy 
the  peripheral  parts  of  the  stream  ;  if  not,  they  will  float  or 
sink  and  roll  upon  the  walls  of  the  vessel,  and  their  speed  will 
be  affected  by  rolling'  friction,  which  depends  on  their  relative 
lightness  or  heaviness  and  also  on  the  stickiness  of  these 
particles  or  of  the  walls  of  the  vessel  or  tube,  Alterations  in 
the  density  of  the  blood  may  cause  red-blood  corpuscles  to  float 
or  sink,  and  therefore  to  roll  ;  and  the  blood-vessels  may  become 
abnormally  sticky,  so  that  the  corpuscles  tend  to  block  up  the 
bends. 

2.  Chemical. —  The  time  is  found  which  elapses  between 
the  introduction  of  a  dissolved  substance  into  the  stream,  and 
the  arrival,  at  a  determined  pohit,  of  liijuid  in  which  that  sub- 
stance can  be  detected  by  chemical  means,  or  else  by  the  altera- 
tion of  the  liquid  in  respect  of  its  electrical  conductivity. 

3.  Volumetric. — («)  Cutting  the  vessel  and  measuring  the 
outflow  ;  Im/,  this  disturbs  the  pressures  and  increases  the 
velocity,  while  if  the  stream  be  a  closed  circuit  loss  of  li(piid 
deranges  the  whole  working. 

{h)  Interposing  ii  tube  of  known  cubical  capacity,  containing 
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]i([uii],  in  the  course  of  tlio  stream,  ami  Inuliiii,'  how  long  it 
takes  to  veplaco  the,  liquid  in  the  tul)e  by  li([uiil  fi-om  tl](^ 
stream.  Tliia  is  not  easy  to  (iiul,  and  tlic  interposition  of  tlie 
additional  Resistance  disturbs  the  velocity  of  flow. 

(<;)  Making  the  tube  of  method  (6)  a  vessel  of  large  capacity 
an(l  small  resistance,  and  so  arranging  the  apparatus  that  when 
the  vessel  is  on  the  point  of  being  completely  emptieil  the 
course  of  liquid  in  it  can  he  suddenly  reversed.  This  is  re- 
peated several  times,  and  the  time  necessary  to  pass  a  given 
bulk  of  lirpiid  through  the  circulation  is  ascertained  (Ludwig 
and  Dogiel's  Stroniuhr). 

4.  Mechanical  Methods.— («)  A  very  small  pendulum 
swung  in  the  stream  is  deflected  by  it  in  accordance  with  the 
Velocity.  This  is  applied  in  tlie  engineers'  hydrostatic 
pendulum  and,  for  physiological  purposes,  in  the  heemo- 
tachymeter ;  and  in  the  hsemodromometer  the  pendulum 
itself  consists  of  the  lower  end  of  a  needle  thrust  through  the 
walls  of  a  blood-vessel. 

(h)  Bitot's  Tubes.— Two  tubes  (Fig.  119)  inserted  into  the 
stream  ;  one  with  its  lower  end  facing  the  stream, 
the  other  turned  away  from  it.    The  columns  of 
water  in  A  and  B  are  at  difi'erent  heights :  and  the 
difference  of  height  depends  upon  the  velocity. 
^ ^        (c)  Wheel-work,  like  gas-meters. —A  fan  or 
'"^TYTo     turbine  is  worked  by  the  stream,  and  an  indicating 
■     train  of  wheelwork  works  a  dial-pointer. 
(d)  Venturi's  Water-meters. —The  piezometer-pressure  at 
a  narrow  ]jart  of  the  tube  is  less  than  that  at  a  wide  part,  to  an 
e.x-tent  which  depends  on  the  velocity. 

All  these  mechanical  instruments  must  be  graduated  by  ex- 
posing them  to  .streams  of  various  known  velocities,  and  marking 
the  corresponding  positions  at  wdiich  the  recording  index 
stands. 

The  work  which  is  expended  in  driving  a  given 
quantity  of  liquid  in  a  jet  or  stream  is  equal  (in  ergs) 
to  the  producf  of  the  Weight  of  that  li(iuid  (in  dynes) 
into  the  Driving  -  Head  (in  cms.)  ;  or,  otherwise  ex- 
pre.ssed,  the  product  of  the  Driving  Pressure  (in  dynes 
per  sq.  cm.)  into  the  Volume  (in  cub.  cm.)  of  tliat  liquid. 
In  either  case,  jet  or  stream,  the  Driving-Head  is  the  total 
head,  that  within  the  tank. 

For  example,  let  the  question  be  to  ascertain  what  Work  the 
human  heart  does.    The  data  are  :  mean  pressure  in  the  left 
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venti-icle  =  l^'S  cm.  inercuiy-columu  =  a  driving  pressure  of 
170,7-22  dynes  per  sq.  ciu.  =a  driving  head  of  165  cm.  ol  blood  ; 
liquid  propelled  nt  each  .systole  170-()  cub.  cin.  or  180  grammes, 
the  Weight  of  which  is  180  x  981  =  177,580  dynes.  Then  the 
Work  done  at  each  systole  is  177580  x  165,  or  170722  x  170'6, 
both  =  29, 128000  ergs.  If  there  are  72  pulsations  per  minute, 
the  work  per  minute  is  (29,128000  x  72)  ergs  ;  nearly  150  foot- 
pounds per  minute,  or  about  -^hi  horse-power  on  the  average,  a 
degree  of  activity  which  would  raise  the  heart's  own  weight 
about  22,000  feet  in  an  hour,  or  raise  a  200-lb.  man  about  45 
feet  in  that  time.  It  will  be  observed,  however,  that  the  heart 
has  not  60  seconds  per  minute  in  which  to  do  this  work  :  its 
contractions  only  occupy  on  the  whole  about  21  seconds  out  of 
each  minute  ;  so  that  its  mean  activity  during  its  actual  con- 
tractions is  as  much  as  horse-power. 

Part  only  of  the  work  which  is  done  by  the  driving 
pressure  in  keeping  up  a  stream  in  a  tube  is  converted 
into  kinetic  energy  in  the  liquid,  the  Energy  of  Flow  ; 
the  remainder  is  transformed  into  heat,  and  the  liquid  is 
warmed. 

Thus  far  we  have  considered  the  flow  of  liquids 
in  pipes  or  tubes  which  are  rigid  or  practically  so. 
In  many  important  cases — e.g.  the  arteries  and  other 
vessels  through  which  blood  is  propelled  by  the  heart — 
the  walls  of  the  vessels  are  not  rigid,  but  are  more  or  less 
elastically  distensible.  We  have  therefore  now  to  con- 
sider the  Flow  of  Liquids  in  such  elastic  tubes. 

In  the  first  place,  an  elastic  tube  through  which  a 
constant  flow  is  maintained  comes  to  act  practically 
like  a  rigid  tube.  The  internal  pre.ssure  of  the  stream 
has  a  certain  eft'ect  in  dilating  the  tube  ;  and  this  effect  is 
greater  where  the  pressure  is  greater  ;  but  a  condition  of 
equilibriura  is  soon  attained,  and  is  thereafter  main- 
tained ;  and  then  there  is  no  variation  in  the  dimensions 
of  the  tube  so  long  as  the  steady  flow  is  kept  up. 

Next,  if  the  flow  be  deliberately  intermittent,  each 
inflow  dilates  the  tube,  and  the  dilatation  dies  away 
as  the  inflow  ceases.  The  tube  itself  thus  has  work  done 
upon  it  at  each  inflow  ;  and  it  then  restores  that  M'ork  as  it 
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regains  its  primitive  form  when  each  inflow  ceases.  But 
let  us  suppose  that  the  successive  inflows  follow  one 
another  up  with  a  certain  rapidity.    Then  Lefore  the 
effect  of  one  inflow  has  died  away  another  has  already 
begun.      The  tube  is  thus  never  allowed  to  regain  its 
normal  form  completely  ;  and  the  outflow  and  pressure 
never  sink  to  nothing.    There  is  therefore  always  some 
degree   of  continuous  outllow,  though  there   may  be 
throbbing  and  spurting  as  in  an  artery  when  cut ;  and  the 
stream  may  thus  present  variations  in  velocity  and 
pressure,  which  keep  time  with  the  rhythm  of  the 
intermittences  of  the  driving  pressure  applied.  The 
more  rigid  the  tube,  or  the  wider  or  the  shorter  it  is,  the 
more  difficult  is  it  to  keep  up  any  degree  of  continuity 
of    outliow,   and    therefore   the   greater    must  be  the 
frequency  of  the  intermissions  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  more  distensible  the  tube,  or  the  greater  the  resistance 
offered  to  flow  through  it,  the  less  frequent  need  the 
intermittences  be.    If,  however,  we  look  into  the  matter 
a  little  more  closely,  we  see  that  it  is  an  inadequate  state- 
ment of  the  fact  to  say  merely  that  the  tube  dilates  under 
the  sudden  and  brief  impulse  of  a  momentary  driving 
pressui'e.    It  is,  in  the  first  instance,  not  the  whole  tube 
but  the  part  of  the  tube  nearest  to  the  source  of  driving 
pressure  which  dilates  :  a  distant  portion  of  a  long  tube 
may  remain  at  first  unaffected,  and  if  it  be  very  distant, 
it  may  be  some  time  before  any  disturbance  reaches  it. 
The  tube  is  thus  locally  distended  ;  a  pouch  is  formed  : 
but  this  pouch  tends  to  regain  its  primitive  form  :  the 
elasticity  of  the  walls  of  tlie  tube  comes  into  play  ; 
and  the  liquid  in  the  pouch  is  squeezed  forward 
along  the  elastic  tube.     The  next  moment,  the  liquid 
which  has  been  forced  into  the  tube  is  found  occupying  a 
longer  and  slenderer  pouch  farther  along  the  tube  ;  and 
the"  dilatation  of  the  tube  thus  seems  to  travel  along 
in  the  same  direction  as  the  flow  of  liquid,  the  pouch 
becoming  continuously  longer  and  slenderer  as  it  travels. 
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Suppose  that  instead  of  a  sudden  increase  of  pressure 
we  have  a  sudden  defect  of  pressure  in  the  tube, 
which  is  still  supposed  to  be  filled  with  the  liquid  ;  the 
tube  partly  collapses  in  tlie  neighbourhood  of  the 
source  of  defect  of  driving  pressure,  and  liquid  is  with- 
drawn from  it:  but  the  tube  tends  to  regain  its  primitive 
form,  and  the  collapsed  form  is  passed  on  from 
portion  to  portion  of  the  tube.  The  collapsed  form  is 
better  marked  at  first  than  it  is  when  it  has  travelled  for 
some  distance  ;  as  in  the  previous  case,  that  of  dilatation, 
the  change  of  diameter  becomes  smaller,  but  at  the  same 
time  longer  and  longer  portions  of  the  tube  are  affected,  as 
the  disturbance  travels  along  the  walls  of  the  tube.  The 
flow  of  liquid,  to  make  up  for  what  has  been  withdrawn 
from  one  end  of  the  tube,  is  in  this  case  in.  a  direction 
opposed  to  that  in  which  the  distortion  of  the  walls  of  the 
tube  travels. 

If  the  finger-tip  or  the  extremity  of  a  lever  be  laid  on 
such  a  tube,  the  arrival  of  the  dilatation  or  expansion  can 
be  felt  or  observed  :  and  the  dilatation  or  expansion 
(followed  by  a  more  gradual  waning  away  of  the  distor- 
tion) travels  like  a  wave,  which  wave  is  called  a  Pulse- 
Wave.  The  speed  of  travelling  of  this  wave  varies 
according  to  circumstances  ;  it  is  gi-eater  the  greater  the 
thickness  of  the  wall  :  it  is  greater  the  greater  the 
resistance  offered  by  the  substance  of  the  wall  to 
stretching  ;  it  is  less  the  greater  the  diameter  of  the 
tube  :  and  it  is  less  the  greater  the  density  of  the 
liquid  within  the  tube. 

The  length  of  a  single  pouch  or  pulse-wave  in  such  a  tube  is 
the  product  of  the  speed  of  propagation  of  this  kind  of  dis- 
turbance into  the  time  during  which  the  inflow  is  being  kept  up : 
for  example,  the  tendency  is  for  each  pulse-wave  in  the  blood- 
vessels of  a  man  to  have  a  length  equal  to  the  product  of  the 
velocity  of  propagation  (10  to  18  metres  per  second)  into  the  time 
of  .systole  of  the  heart  (Jj  second),  or  from  3i  to  6  metres.  Of 
course  there  cannot  l)e  complete  pulse-waves  of  sucli  lenc'ths  as 
these  in  the  luiman  body  ;  and  what  happens  is  that  tho'^blood- 
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vessels  iiovor  do  relax  and  assume  a  completely  iioniial  form, 
I'or  the  next  pulse-wave  is  upon  them  before  they  have  done  so. 
The  arteries  are  thus  always  in  a  state  of  tension,  though 
this  is  variable. 

In  the  case  of  indiarubber,  the  elasticity,  or  resistance  to 
stretching,  remains  much  the  same  whether  the  deformation  of 
the  tube  be  great  or  small  :  and  hence  larger  and  smaller 
pouches  are  propagated  at  about  the  same  speed  ;  but  in  the  case 
of  arteries  the  conditions  are  dilferent.  In  an  artery,  the  more 
it  is  stretched  the  more  it  resists  stretching  ;  a  wide  dilatation 
is  therefore  propagated  more  rapidly  than  a  narrow  one  ;  a  full 
pulse  travels  more  rapidly  than  one  of  small  expansion. 

To  arrest  the  passage  of  a  pulse-wave  a  certain  Pressure  is 
required.  When  this  pressure  is  applied  by  means  of  an  instru- 
ment of  the  nature  of  a  spring  balance,  we  have  the  Sphygmo- 
meter, used  in  measuring  the  pressure  necessary  to  extinguish 
the  radial  pulse. 

In  a  branched  system  with  numerous  branches  the  small 
branches  wear  down  the  pulsations,  and  the  pulse-wave  disap- 
pears. Thus  in  the  arterial  blood-vessels  we  have  pulsations  ; 
in  the  capillaries  and  veins  normally  none,  except  in  such  cases 
as  that  of  the  activity  of  a  salivary  gland,  during  which  the 
arterioles  are  dilated,  and  there  is  a  "venous  ptilse  "  continued 
into  the  corresponding  vein. 

A  driving  pres.sure  gradually  applied  will  cause  a 
correspondingly  gentle  slope  at  the  front  of  the  pulse- 
wave  :  a  pressure  abruptly  applied  will  cause  an  abrupt 
local  expansion  of  the  tube  and  a  steep-fronted  pulse-wave. 
Rigidity  of  walls  favours  shallowness  of  the  wave, 
for  then  the  rate  of  propagation  is  great,  and  the  dilatation 
at  any  one  point  is  correspondingly  small.  Peripheral 
resistance  hampers  onward  flow,  and  therefore  favours 
wide  pouching  of  the  elastic  tube  and  a  slow  disappearance 
of  the  pouch. 

Still  closer  inquiry  shows  us  that  we  generally  cannot 
confine  ourselves  to  single  pulse-waves  in  elastic  tubes.^ 
When  an  elastic  tube  is  pouched  by  the  sudden  inflow  of 
liquid,  the  elasticity  of  the  tube  brings  the  tube  back  to  its 
normal  dimensions  ;  and  if  the  onflow  be  restricted,  this 
process  will  be  a  gradual  one,  so  that  the  tube  steadily 
re^^ains  its  normal  form.    But  if  the  onflow  be  easy,  if 
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there  be  little  obstruction  to  the  escape  of  the  vigorously 
injected  liquid,  the  wills  of  the  tube,  in  promptly  regain- 
ing their  nonnal  position,  generally  overshoot  the  mark. 
At  the  same  time  the  liquid  itself  tends  to  do  the  same  in 
virtue  of  its  inertia.  On  the  whole,  the  portion  of  the 
elastic  tube  previously  pouched  becomes  more  or  less 
collapsed  for  the  moment.  The  tulie  tlien  regains  its 
form  :  liquid  runs  back  to  fill  it  ;  but  this  may  again 
overshoot  the  mark.  A  series  of  secondary  oscilla- 
tions may  thus  be  set  up. 

The  human  pulse  shows  ])liunomeiia  of  this  order.  Some- 
times the  tii'st  of  these  secondary  oscillations  is  not  incom- 
parable with  the  primary  pulse-wave  itself.  This  condition  is 
apt  to  occur  when  the  walls  of  the  vessels  offer  nmch  resistance 
to  being  stretched.  In  all  cases,  however,  the  second,  third, 
and  succeeding  secondary  oscillations  are  of  very  minor  im- 
portance. 

It  may  perhaps  he  noted  that  in  the  arteries  there  sometimes 
is,  between  the  primary  wave  and  the  tirst  secondary  wave,  a 
sinking  and  a  sudden  recovery  of  pressure  whicli  gives  tlie 
appearance  of  an  interpolated  undulation,  and  makes  the  pulse 
"dicrotic."  There  has  been  some  discussion  as  to  the  cause  of 
this :  and  it  has  been  explained  as  being  due  to  the  sudden 
cessation  of  pressure  exerted  by  the  ventricle  of  the  heart, 
followed  by  the  sudden  closing  of  the  valves,  which  suddenly 
arrest  back -flow  from  the  aorta  or  puhnonary  artery  into  the 
corresponding  ventricle.  The  conditions  for  tins  are  that  the 
arteries  be  highly  distensible  and  elastic,  the  mean  pressure  low, 
and  the  heart-stroke  firm. 

In  any  event  the  secondary  waves  are  not  so  high  as  the 
piimaiy  :  and  hence  while  in  caoutchouc  tubes  tliey  travel  at 
about  the  same  speed,  in  arteries  the  secondary  waves  travel 
more  slowly  tlian  the  primarj',  so  that  they  lag  farther  and 
fartlier  behind  them. 

The  elasticity  of  a  tube  may  have  still  furtlier  con- 
sequences. Suppose  that  a  pouch  travels  along  to  the  end  of 
a  long  tube,  and  that  the  liquid  does  not  there  find  a  ready 
outlet,  the  tube  will  locally  get  rid  of  its  deformation  by 
reflecting-  it  backwards  along  the  tube,  and  the  front  of 
the  reflected  pulse-wave  may  meet  and  complicate  the 
hinder  part  of  the  primary  pulse -wave  :  yet  under  such 
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conditions  the  actual  small  outdow  at  the  distal  end  of 
the  tube  may  be  curiously  uniform.  And  more,  the 
amount  of  outflow  from  sucli  a  tulje  may,  if  the 
pulsations  be  frequent  enough,  be  more  abundant  than 
from  a  rigid  tube  of  the  same  normal  width,  and  Ijearing 
an  equal  terminal  aperture,  when  exposed  to  exactly 
similar  conditions.  The  dilated  elastic  tube  ofl'ers  on 
the  whole  less  resistance  to  llow  of  liquid  along  it  to 
the  terminal  aperture  than  the  unwidened  rigid  tube 
does  :  and  thns  it  gains  an  advantage  over  the  rigid  tube. 
Consequently,  if  such  a  distensible  tube  should  become 
rigid,  it  -would  be  necessary,  in  order  to  keep  up  the 
same  Flow,  that  the  driving  pressure  should  become 
greater. 

This  necessity  accounts  for  the  hypertrophy  of  the  left 
ventricle  of  the  heart  when  the  distensible  arteries  become 
comparatively  rigid  through  atheroma  :  for  the  heart  has  then 
to  work  harder  in  order  to  keep  iqi  the  same  flow,  and  its  left 
ventricle,  which  drives  tlie  blood  through  the  arteries,  conse- 
quently becomes  of  abnormal  size. 

Solidification  of  Liquids 

When  a  liquid  becomes  cold  enough  it  will  solidify  or 
"freeze."  Even  liquefied  air  will  do  this,  and  become 
like  snow. 

In  many  cases  we  hnd  that  our  ordinary  temperatures 
are  low  enough  to  enable  the  solid  form  or  state  of  a  sub- 
stance to  have  become  the  one  most  familiar  to  u.s.  For 
example,  we  usually  see  iron  as  a  solid  ;  and  we  have  to 
go  to  an  iron  foundry  in  order  to  see  it  as  a  liquid.  In 
our  temperate  climates  mercury  is  a  liquid  ;  but  in  an 
Arctic  midwinter  it  is  a  solid,  and  can  be  hammered  like 
lead. 

Wlien  a  liquid  becomes  a  solid  its  molecules  largely,  if 
not  wholly,  lose  their  power  of  slipping  past  one  another  ; 
and  their  mean  free  path  must  become  very  restricted. 
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Solids 

A  substance  in  a  perfectly  solid  stale  would  ])Ossess 
tlie  I'ollowing  characteristics :  (1)  a  definite  Form  of  its 
own  ;  (2)  Resistance  to  Deformation  ;  (3)  Per- 
manence of  Form  so  long  as  the  surrounding  conditions 
renuxined  unchanged.  A  Solid  would  not  continuously 
flow  as  water  or  treacle  will  ;  it  has  a  form  of  its  own, 
and  does  not  necessarily  come  to  fit  the  vessel  in  which  it 
is  placed,  as  M-ater  or  treacle  do  :  much  less  will  it  occupy 
it  wholly,  pressing  against  all  its  sides,  as  a  Gas  will  do. 

There  are,  however,  many  substances,  which  we  call 
Solids,  which  do  continuously  flow,  though  extremely 
slowly,  under  the  influence  of  sufficient  causes  :  cobbler's 
wax,  sealing  wax,  will  flow  down  hill :  hot  glass,  paraffin, 
wax,  selenium,  guttapercha,  Canada  balsam,  a  mixture  of 
glue  and  honey,  all  soften  and  become  unable  to  retain 
their  shape  long  before  they  positively  melt  by  heat  ;  even 
metals,  exposed  to  sufficient  distorting  stresses  during 
protracted  periods,  may  slowly  yield  and  alter  their  shape. 
During  the  moulding  of  a  bullet  in  a  bullet  mould, 
during  the  stamping  of  a  coin  at  the  mint,  the  metal  is 
being  so  distorted  that  its  particles  flow  past  one  another  ; 
and  this  "flow  is  kept  up  until  the  metal  has,  under  the 
Pressure  exerted,  flowed  into  every  crevice  of  the  mould 
or  die.  Such  solids  are  said  to  be  imperfectly  solid, 
or  nuasi-fluid,  or  plastic.  Some  metals  can  be  drawn 
into  wire  by  being  pulled  through  small  holes  in  a  hard 
steel  plate  :  here  the  molecules  of  the  metal  pass  one 
another,  on  their  way  through  the  steel  plate,  in  the  same 
fashion  as  the  molecules  of  water  do  when  issuing  in  a 
thin  stream  through  a  fine  aperture  in  the  bottom  of  a 
tank.  Such  metals  are  said  to  be  ductile.  Some  metals 
are  extremely  ductile,  e.g.  gold,  silver,  and  platinum. 

Platinum  wires  of  exceeding  tenuity,  and  only  distinctly 
visible  when  made  redhot  in  a  flame,  are  made,  as  for  use  in  the 
micrometer  eyepiece  of  a  microscope,  by  constructing  a  thick 
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silver  bar  with  a  platinum  uore,  drawing  this  out  to  an  extreme 
fineness,  and  removing  the  silver  by  immersion  in  nitric  acid. 

Again,  some  Solids  can  be  dei'ormed  by  the  hammer 
without  breaking  at  the  edges  :  gold  can  be  beaten  to  gold 
leaf  of  extreme  tenuity  ;  and  such  substances  are  said  to 
be  malleable.  During  the  impact  of  the  hammer  the 
action  is  one  of  Flow,  producing  an  irreversible  deformation. 
Other  substances  thei-e  are,  such  as  antimony,  diamond, 
glass,  which  fly  to  pieces  at  the  first  blow  of  the  hammer, 
and  are  said  to  be  fragile.  From  these  instances  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  distinction  between  a  Solid  and  a  Liquid 
is  a  matter  of  degree  ;  and  some  substances  stand  in  the 
borderland  between  solids  and  liquids. 

Solids  differ,  again,  in  their  relative  hardness  and 
softness.  The  criterion  of  these  properties  is,  that  of 
two  substances,  that  which  is  said  to  be  the  harder  can 
scratch  the  other  ;  and  in  this  sense  diamond  and  car- 
bonmdum  are  the  two  hardest  substances  known. 

The  determination  of  hardness  is  affected  somewhat  by  the 
form  of  the  bodies  ;  thus  a  pin  can  be  jnade  to  .scratch  glass, 
though  glass  is  harder  than  pin -metal  :  and  if  tlie  relative 
movement  be  very  rapid,  very  hard  substances  maybe  cut  into, 
as  in  the  sand-blast  (a  stream  of  sand  rapidly  blown  through  a 
tube),  which  can  cut  through  rocks  and  even  through  steel. 

Most  Solids  are  not  without  some  degree  of  porosity. 
Hydrogen  diffuses  through  baked  unglazed  clay,  and  wind 
can  even  blow  through  bricks  if  unpainted  :  and  earth- 
gases  can  travel  even  through  hydraulic  cement  if  not 
tarred.  Mercury  can  be  squeezed  through  chamois  leather  : 
water  can  be  squeezed  through  gold  or  lead :  and  petroleum 
soaks  through  iron. 

The  special  properties  of  Solids  seem  to  be  due  to  the 
arrangement  of  their  molecules.  These  appear  to  be 
more  interlocked  or  mutually  connected  in  some  way 
than  they  are  in  Liquids  or  Gases  :  and  in  tliis  way  they 
form  together  a  more  connected  system.  Even  on  bring- 
ing two  solids  together  the  particles  may  come  within  the 
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sphere  of  one  another's  forces,  and  then  it  may  be  clifficnlt 
to  pull  the  two  masses  apart.  Thus  we  have  cohesion 
of  two  masses  of  the  same  solid,  as  for  instance  where  two 
perfectly  smooth  faces  of  glass  or  of  freslily  cnt  lead  or  of 
polished  steel  cohere  with  great  tenacity  when  the  air  is 
squeezed  out  by  pressure  from  between  them  ;  or  where 
we  have  the  cohesion  of  two  white-hot  surfaces  of  iron  or 
platinum  in  the  process  of  welding.  We  may  also  have 
adhesion  between  two  different  solids,  as  for  example 
the  adhesion  of  glass  to  a  dried -up  solution  of  gum- 
arabic,  or  the  direct  adhesion  of  silver  to  platinum  at 
500°  C.  From  the  same  cause  we  have  the  tenacity  of 
a  steel  wire,  to  which  a  great  force  must  be  applied  before 
it  can  be  broken  by  pulling  it  lengthwise  ;  and  even  such 
a  substance  as  marine  glue  is  very  tenacious. 

We  often  find  adhesion  of  a  solid  to  a  moist  surface  ;  glass, 
breathed  upon,  adheres  to  cliamois  leather,  as  is  seen  in  tlie 
cleaning  of  cover-glasses  :  and  slight  damping  of  a  surface  often 
greatly  increases  the  friction  between  it  and  a  body  slid 
over  it. 

Sometimes  the  Molecules  are  so  aggregated  as  to  form 
a  system  which  is  in  unstable  equilibrium. 

If  a  little  mass  of  fused  glass  be  dropped  into  cold  water  the 
exterior  is  suddenly  chilled  :  the  interior  has  to  accommodate 
itself  to  this  as  it  best  can  :  it  does  so,  so  as  to  possess  a  greater 
volume  than  it  normally  would  have  at  its  actual  temperature  ; 
and  when  the  product,  a  so-called  Rupert's  drop,  has  one  end 
broken  off,  the  whole  flies  to  powder.  To  prevent  such  strains 
as  this  existing  within  a  cooled  mass  it  must  be  annealed,  tliat 
is,  allowed  to  cool  extremely  slowly :  large  optical  lenses  are  some- 
times kept  gi-adually  cooling  for  weeks:  the  particles  then  adjust 
their  mutual  relations  in  the  quasi-fluid  or  plastic  state  of  the 
glass,  so  tliat  when  the  whole  is  cooled  there  is  no  such  strain. 
Steel,  again,  is  apt  to  present  similar  phenomenn,  and  un- 
annealed  steel  may  be  as  brittle  as  glass  :  and  iron  castings, 
which  are  not  usually  annealed  with  special  care,  are  apt  to 
snap  and  fall  to  pieces  if  they  be  damaged,  or  if  they  be 
quenched  with  cold  water  when  hot.  Thick  glass,  blown  in 
the  open  air  in  the  usual  way,  is  apt  to  be  more  or  less  in  the 
condition  of  a  Rnpei-t's  drop  :  and  the  slightest  scratch  will 
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often  shiver  a  tube  of  thick  glass,  or  one  presenting  extreme 
variations  of  thickness  :  and  the  practical  rule  is  that  apparatus 
of  glass  presenting  this  feature  should  never  be  rubbed  with 
any  metal  harder  than  copper. 

So  long  as  a  Solid  remains  unbroken  or  nndefornied, 
its  molecules  seem  to  have  no  relative  movement, 
such  as  that  which  the  particles  of  a  gas  present. 

This  is,  liowever,  not  absolutely  the  case.  The  particles  of  a 
solid  do,  of  their  own  accord,  travel  a  little  ;  powders  may  act 
upon  one  another  chemically  to  a  slight  extent  when  mixed,  as 
if  they  were  in  solution  :  and  if  sulphur  and  a  powdered  metal  be 
mixed  and  pressed  together,  a  certain  proportion  of  the  sulphide 
of  the  metal  may  be  formed.  Again,  the  surface  of  a  solid  is  not 
indifl'erent  to  the  chemical  substances  and  compounds  con- 
tiguous to  it  ;  hot  iron  oxide  gives  off  oxygen  to  hydrogen,  ajid 
hot  iron  takes  up  oxygen  from  steam  ;  phosphorus  absorbs  the 
vapour  of  carbon  disulphide  and  liquefies  ;  boxwood  charcoal 
absorbs  gases  and  causes  them  to  combine  chemically  ;  platinum 
black  absorbs  oxygen  and  hydrogen  and  causes  them  to  combine, 
and  it  also  has  a  powerful  effect  in  promoting  the  clotting  of 
blood.  Such  facts  seem  to  show  that  the  movement  of  the 
molecules  of  a  Solid,  though  limited  in  comparison  with  that  of 
the  molecules  of  a  Gas,  is  limited  merely  and  not  non-existent. 


Deformations  op  Solids 

By  the  application  of  sufficient  Deforming  Force  it  is 
always  possible  to  distort  or  deform  a  Solid  more  or  less. 

A  Perfect  Solid  is  an  ideal  not  realised  in  practice. 
If  such  an  ideal  perfect  solid  were  exposed  to  any  deform- 
ing force  or  cause  of  deformation,  the  deformation  set 
np  would  remain  the  same  so  long  as  the  cause  of 
deformation  was  kept  up. 

It  is  true  that  wires  on  which  heavy  masses  are  suspended 
not  only  stretcli  at  first,  when  the  Weight  exposes  them  to 
Tension  first  of  all,  but  also  go  on  stretching  extremely  slowly 
when  the  action  is  continued ;  and  an  analogous  effect  is 
observed  in  many  other  cases  ;  but  these  effects  are  so  small 
that  it  is  more  convenient  to  attribute  them,  as  we  have  already 
done,  to  a  certain  degree  of  Fluidity  existing  even  in  the  most 
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rigid  Soliil.  A\'o  tlievefove  consider  only  the  Ibrmcr  of  these 
effects,  the  deformation  produced  iniuiediately  and  once  lor  all. 

The  deformation  producecT  by  a  dul'ormiug  ibrce 
is  proportional  to  the  Deforming  Force  applied  : 
Hooke's  Law;  "  Ut  tensio  sicut  vis."  For  example,  if 
the  weight  of  1  kilogr.  will  stretch  a  given  thick  piece  of 
iiidiarubber       cm.,  the  weight  of  4  kilogr.  will  stretch  it 

TO  cm- 
Deformations  are  of  four  main  kinds  :  Shrinkage  or 

Dilatation,  Lengthening  or  Shortening,  Shear, 

and  Twist. 

Shrinkage  or  Dilatation  is  scarcely  entitled  to  the 
name  of  Deformation  in  the  usual  sense  of  the  term.  It 
means  a  change  of  volume ;  and  it  may  be  brought  about 
either  by  compression,  through  a  hydrostatic  pres- 
sure being  applied  evenly  all  over  the  surface  of  the 
solid,  or  by  a  change  in  the  temperature  of  the  solid. 

All  .solids  shrink  when  compressed ;  and  with 
very  few  exception.?,  such  as  indiarubber,  solids  expand 
when  heated  and  shrink  when  cooled  ;  so  that  bodies 
which  when  cold  exactly  pass  through  certain  apertures, 
will  not  do  so  when  hot. 

Pressure, — If  a  solid  be  immersed  in  a  liquid  contained 
in  a  strong  steel  cylinder,  completely  filled  with  the  lic^uid  and 
closed  by  a  screw  stopper,  which  is  screwed  in  so  as  to  put  the 
liipid  under  hydrostatic  Pressure,  the  solid  immersed  in  the 
liquid  will  shrink  somewhat.  Usually  the  Change  of  Volume 
produced  is  very  small  ;  hut  the  "  Compres.sion  "  is  the  ratio 
between  this  change  of  volume  and  the  original  volume. 
Let  the  original  volume  be  10  cub.  cm.,  and  let  the  volume 
become  9"999  cubic  cm.  :  the  change  of  volume  is  O'OOl  cub. 
cm.  ;  and  the  Compression  is  the  ratio  between  the  change  of 
volume  O'OOl  and  the  original  volume  10,  that  is,  "-1^^-  or 
-jTmnr-  Then,  ne.\t,  we  have  to  consider  the  "Compressi- 
bility "  ;  this  is  the  amount  of  the  Compression  per  unit  of 
hydrostatic  pressure  applied  ;  that  is,  per  .sq.  cm.  of  the  sur- 
face. For  example,  if  a  compression  of  xttouu  he  produced  by  the 
application  of  a  uniform  or  hydro.static  pressure  of  1, 000000  dynes 


per  sq.  cm.,  the  Compressibility  = 


"  Compression" 


Pressure  applied  per  sq.  cm. 
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=  iWTi 0- -^1000000- -prmnr:^ o o o » o- ,  Thus  the  Compressibility 
of  a  substance  has  to  be  distinguished  from  an  actual  Com- 
pression produced  in  a  given  mass  of  that  substance. 

Heating. — lu  a  precisely  analogous  manner  we  give  a  name 
to  the  ratio  between  the  change  of  volume  and  the  original 
volume,  when  the  change  of  temjjcrature  is  1"  C.  ;  and  we  call 
this  the  Coefficient  of  Cubical  Expansion  by  Heat. 

If  a  solid  increase  in  volume  from  1-0000  to  r0009  under  a 
rise  of  temperature  of  3°  C,  the  coefficient  of  cubical  ex]iansion 
by  heat  is  0-0003.  If  a  block  be  cut  from  this  material,  the 
volume  of  which  is  10  cub.  cm.,  what  will  be  its  volume  av 
15°  C?  The  coefficient  of  cubical  expansion  is  0-0003;  and 
the  increase  of  volume  will  be  0'0003  cub.  cm.  per  cub.  cm. 
per  degree  C,  or  0-0003  x  10  x  15  =  0-045  cub.  cm.  in  all;  so 
that  the  volume  will  rise  from  10  cub.  cm.  to  10-045  cub.  cm. 

Examples  of  Expansion  by  Heating. — The  stopper  of  a 
stoppered  bottle  may  be  loosened  by  winding  string  l  ound  the 
neck  and  pulling  it  backwards  and  forwards  so  as  to  develop 
Heat  by  Friction  :  the  neck  dilates  before  the  stopper  is  affected. 

When  a  flask  is  heated,  it  expands  as  if  it  were  solid 
throughout  ;  if  it  contain  liquid,  the  liquid  may  first  shrink 
back  in  the  neck  of  the  flask,  on  account  of  the  dilatation  of 
the  flask  :  and  it  is  only  if  the  dilatation  of  the  liquid,  when 
it  does  become  heated,  be  greater  than  that  of  the  flask,  that 
the  liquid  will  rise  in  the  neck  of  the  flask.  To  this  cause  w-e 
may  trace  certain  small  errors  of  the  Thermometer. 

Heat  applied  to  thick  glass  makes  the  surface  expand, 
while  the  interior  is  still  unaffected  ;  the  glass  breaks.  If 
the  glass  be  thin,  as  in  a  thin  flask,  there  is  no  great  difl'erence 
in  the  expansion  of  different  parts  of  the  glass,  and  thin  flasks 
can  be  used  for  boiling  liquids  in.  Where  the  Coeflicieut  of 
Expansion  by  Heat  is  small,  as  in  the  zinc-borate  or  the 
baryta-borosilicate  glass  used  in  Jena  flasks,  thicker  flasks  can 
be  used  to  the  same  purpose. 

The  Coefficient  of  Cubical  Expansion  by  Heat  may  be  found 
by  finding  the  Density  of  the  substance  at  different  tempera- 
tures :  then  the  volumes  at  the  respective  temperatures  are 
inversely  proportional  to  the  densities  ;  and  from  the  alteration 
of  volume,  the  original  volume,  and  the  diflereuce  of  tempera- 
ture, the  coefficient  of  cubical  expansion  may  be  found. 

Lengthening  or  Shortening  is  a  change  of 
length  of  a  bar  or  rod  or  wire  of  a  solid  ;  and  in  anv 
given  case  the  bar  or  rod  or  wire  is  lengthened  or  short- 
ened by  a  certain  fraction  of  its  original  length. 
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In  the  case  of  lengthening,  this  fraction  of  the 
original  length  is  called  the  Elongation  produced. 

An  elongation  may  be  produced  in  two  ways  :  (1)  by 
exerting  a  "pull,  or  tension,  on  the  solid  ;  or  by  a 
change  of  its  temperature. 

All  solids  lengthen  when  stretched ;  and  with 
very  few  exceptions,  such  as  indiarubber,  solid  bars  or 
wires  lengthen  when  heated,  and  shorten  when  cooled. 

Lengthening  under  Tension.  —  The  stretching 
Force  or  Tension  required  to  produce  a  given  propor- 
tionate Elongation  is  the  same,  whether  the  rod  or  wire 
be  long  or  short,  so  long  as  its  thickness  remains  the  same. 

For  example,  if  a  rod  of  say  100  cm.  in  length  lengthen  by 
say  O'Ol  cm.,  a  rod  of  1000  cm.,  of  the  same  thickne.ss  and 
under  tlie  same  stretching- force,  will  lengthen  by  O'l  cm.  ;  the 
fraction,  the  "elongation,"  the  ratio        or  remains  the 

same. 

If,  however,  we  alter  the  stretching  force  applied,  we 
find  that  the  Elongation  is  proportional  to  the  Force  so 
applied  ;  and  further,  that  the  thinner  the  wire  the  greater 
the  elongation  produced. 

But  we  have  at  hand  a  convenient  means  of  allowing  for 
the  thinness  or  thickness  of  the  wire  or  rod  by  specifying  not 
the  Total  Force  applied,  but  the  pull  or  traction  upon  the 
wire,  in  dynes  per  square  centimetre  of  cross-sectional  area  of 
the  wire.  Then  we  say  that  the  Elongation  is  directly  pro- 
portional to  the  traction. 

If  the  wire  be  100  cm.  long  and  the  extension  be  0-05  cm.  : 
then  the  "Elongation"  is  -sVij^  =  soVTr ;  and  if  the  Total  Force 
applied  so  as  to  produce  this  elongation  be  the  Weight  of  10 
kilogrammes  or  100000  gi-ammes  (so  that  the  total  force  ap- 
plied is  equal  to  9,810000  dynes),  and  if  the  thickness  of  the 
wire  be  such  that  its  cross-sectional  area  is  1  sq.  mm.  or  -j-J-^ 
sq.  cm.,  then  the  "Traction"  is  ^-^1^=  981,000000  dynes 
per  sq.  cm.  ;  and  accordingly  the  Elongation  (  =  .nnnr)  is  equal 
to  the  Traction  (981,000000)  multiplied  by  a  fraction,  which 
fraction  is  equal  to  i  oii'i.Tnro-.ouuoTni'  This  last  fraction  is 
called  the  "extensibility"  of  the  substance  experimented  on  ; 
and  the  "  Extensibility  "  of  a  solid  is  measured  by  the  Elonga- 
tion produced  by  a  unit  ti-action  (one  dyne  per  sq.  cm. ) 
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Muscles  have  greater  extensibility  when  they  ai'u  in  a  state 
of  jihysiologioal  contraction  than  when  they  are  at  rest :  and 
a  muscle  loaded  with  a  certain  weight  and  then  stinnilateil 
to  contract  may  actually  lengtlien  I'or  this  reason.  Muscles 
also  liecome  more  extensible  shortly  al'tcr  death. 

In  nearly  all  cases,  when  a  wire  or  rod  is  stretched 
hy  force  it  thins  out  ;  but  there  are  exceptions  to  this. 
Cork,  for  example,  if  pulled  upon  and  stretched,  retains 
nearly  the  same  diameter ;  but  this  is  a  property  closely 
related  to  the  altogether  exceptionally  great  degree  of 
Compressibility  which  cork  is  found  to  present. 

Lengthening  by  Heating. — In  an  analogous  manner, 
we  call  the  elongation  produced  by  a  rise  in  Tempera- 
ture of  one  degree  Centigrade,  tlie  Coefficient  of 
Linear  Expansion  by  Heat. 

This  coefficient  is  very  nearly  efpial  to  one-third  the  co- 
efficient of  cubical  expansion  ;  for  if  a  cube  dilate  from  I'OOOO 
to  1-0003  on  being  heated  through  1°C.,  any  of  its  edges  must 
lengthen  from  1-0000  to  very  nearly  I'OOOl. 

If  a  bar  of  17h  cm.  in  length,  at  a  temperature  of  0°C.,  he 
cut  out  of  a  substance  whose  coefficient  of  linear  expansion  is 
0-0001,  what  will  be  the  length  of  the  bar  at  15°C.  ?  The 
increase  in  length  will  be  0-0001  xl7i,  or  0-00175  cm.  per 
degree  C.  ;  and  for  the  15°  C,  it  will  be  0-00175  x  15  =  0-026-25 
cm.    The  bar  therefore  assumes  a  length  of  17'526-25  cm. 

The  coefficient  of  linear  expansion  of  a  solid  may  be  found 
by  direct  observation.  The  amount  of  lengthening  of  a  bar  or 
rod,  heated  to  a  known  temperature,  may  be  measured  directly 
with  the  aid  of  a  traversing  bar  and  micrometer  ;  or  it  may  be 
made  to  cause  a  displacement  of  a  mirror  which  then  reflects 
light  to  a  different  spot  on  a  screen  ;  or  the  bar,  expanding 
within  a  heated  tube,  may  be  made  to  push  out  a  piece  of 
porcelain  which  can  move  outwards,  but  cannot  return. 

In  the  laying  of  railway  raUs  their  sunnner  expansion  and 
winter  contraction  must  be  allowed  for,  by  not  laying  them  in 
contact  with  one  another.  Railway  distance  signal  rods  have 
to  be  tightened  up  when  they  are  warm,  for  they  lengthen. 

In  the  compensation  pendulum  the  Centre  of  Gravity  of 
the  pendulum  is  kept  at  the  same  distance  from  the  pomt  ol 
suspension,  whatever  the  temperature.  The  lengtliening  of  an 
iron  pendulum  by  heat  would  tend  to  lower  it  ;  but  by  means 
of  brass  bars  which  expaud  in  a  contrary  direction  and  with  a 
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greater  poofficient  of  expansion,  tlie  centre  of  gravity  may  bo 
maintained  at  a  constant  level.  Sonietjmes  a 
vessel  of  mercury  is  litted  on  the  pendulum  ;  as 
this  expands,  its  own  centre  of  gravity  ascends  : 
and  the  quantity  of  mercury  may  be  so  adjusted 
as,  by  this  ascent,  to  keep  the  centre  of  gravity  of 
the  whole  pendulum  at  the  same  level. 

When  a  metal  bar  cools  between  two  fixed 
.supports,  the  pull  it  may  exert  upon  these  sup-  1 1 

ports  is  enormous  ;  for  it  is  the  same  pull  as      pjg,  j.iq. 
would  be  required  in  order  to  produce  a  lengthen- 
ing equal  to  the  contraction  which  the  cooling  tends  to  cause. 

Within  narrow  limits  the  amount  of  shortening  of 
length,  or  longitudinal  compression,  produced  by 
making  a  heavy  mass  rest  on  the  top  of  a  rod,  placed 
vertically,  is  the  same  as  the  amount  of  lengthening  which 
would  be  produced  by  hanging  the  same  heavy  mass  upon 
the  rod.  Also,  such  shortening  is  usually  accompanied 
by  lateral  dilatation,  but  not  in  the  case  of  cork. 

When  a  rod  is  bent  there  is  a  combination  of  longi- 
tudinal stretching  and  longitudinal  compression.  Suppose 
a  rod  to  he  arranged  in  a  horizontal  position,  with  one 
end  firmly  fixed.  It  may  be  bent  by  its  own  Weight ; 
and  it  will  certainly  be  bent,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  if 
we  hang  a  sufficiently  heavy  mass  on  the  free  end.  The 
upper  side  of  the  rod,  wdiich  is  convex  upwards,  is  being 
stretched  and  tends  to  crack  ;  so  that  if  we  take  a  knife 
and  make  transverse  scratclies  in  it  we  may  weaken  it  very 
much.  Glass  treated  in  this  way  may  even  be  shivered 
by  letting  sand  drop  on  its  uj^per  surface.  The  lower 
side,  whicli  is  concave  downwards,  is  under  longitudinal 
compression  :  so  that  scratching  the  under  aspect  in  the 
.same  way,  or  even  cutting  notches  in  it,  may  do  no  harm. 
Between  the  compressed  and  the  stretched  region  there  is 
a  neutral  line,  which  is  bent  out  of  its  original  form, 
but  is  exposed  neither  to  compression  nor  to  extension, 
and  retains  its  original  length. 

A  glass  filament  can  be  appreciably  bent  while  a  glass  rod 
cannot.    Before  wc  actually  put  the  longitudinally  stretched 
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aspect  under  a  breaking  stress,  the  flexure  may  be  considerable 
ill  the  case  of  the  lilamont,  but  the  limit  is  soon  reached  in  that 
of  the  rod. 

Shear. — When  a  solid  is  sheared,  its  parts  slip  over 
one  another  as  the  leaves  of  a  book  may  do  when  the 
,  book  is  squeezed  out  of  .shape.    In  Fig. 
121  («)  and  {h)  represent  the  oi'iginal 
and  a  sheared  form  of  a  cubical  mass 


_  c  B  c  of  the  solid.  The  line  AB  has  been 
J  '  turned  into  the  direction  A'B.  The 
"  ■  angle  between  AB   and  A'B   is  the 

angle  of  shear  :  and  a  Shear  is  measured  by  the  ratio 
between  the  slip  or  displacement  AA'  and  the  distance 
AB  :  that  is,  the  shear  is  equal  to  the  tangent  of  the 
angle  ABA'. 

If  we  apply  twice  as  great  a  deforming  force,  we  double  the 
shear  ;  that  is,  we  do  not  double  the  angle  ABA',  but  we  double 
the  slip  AA',  and  therewith  we  double  the  langmt  of  the  angle. 
Therefore  the  Tangent  of  the  angle  of  shear  is  proportional  to 
the  Force  applied  :  and  if  we  iind  the  value  of  the  tangent  ot 
this  angle  of  shear  when  the  shearing  force  applied  is  unity, 
we  reach  the  value  of  the  "  Shearability  "  of  the  substance  m 

question.  ,  ,       ■       ^  , 

How  should  Shearing  Force  be  applied,  and  how  is  it  to  be 
measured  ?    There  is  more  than  one  mode  of  stating  this. 

One  way  is  to  consider  the  lower  plane  BC  as  held  fast,  and  a 
uniform  pressure  of  so  many  dynes  per  sq.  cm.  appUed  to  the  face 
AB  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  face  BC  and  to  the  resultant 
shearing-  or  slipping  motion.  If  AC  be  a  cubical  block  of  india- 
rubber  °and  if  the  lace  AB  be  pushed  in  the  direction  indicated 
bv  the'arrow,  while  BC  is  held  fast,  the  rubber  will  undergo  a 
Shear  and  will  thus  assume  the  distorted  form  indicated  m  Iig. 
191  (h)  above.  The  amount  of  Shear  (the  tangent  of  the  angle 
of  shear)  will  in  this  case  be  so  much  per  unit  of  pressure 
•  applied  per  sq.  cm.  of  the  face  AB.  If  now  instead  of  pushing 
the  face  AB,  the  finger  be  laid  on  the  top  of  the  block  and  be 
pushed  along  in  the  line  AD,  parallel  to  the  previous  direction, 
a-ain  there  will  be  a  Shear  ;  and  if  the  lorce  so  applied  be  the 
same  per  sq.  cm.  of  the  face  AD,  as  it  had  been  per  sq.  cin.  of  he 
face  AB  the  Shear  will  be  the  same  as  before.  Or  again,  instead  of 
considering  AD  as  being  pushed  along  in  this  way  and  draggmg 
the  substance  of  the  block  along  with  it,  we  may  distribute  the 
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pressure  and  apply  half  of  it  to  inisliiiig  the  face  AD  m  one 
diniclion  and  tlie  otliiu-  half  to  pnlliui;-  (ho  face  BC  backwards  ; 
an  action  which  can  be  illustrated  by  taking  a  book  m  the 
two  hands,  and  pushing  one  cover  laterally  while  pulling  the 
other  in  the  opposite  direction,  so  as  to  cause  the  book  to  be 
sheared  out  of  shape.  The  total  Shear  produced  by  applying 
pressure  to  a  given  block  of  a  shearable  solid  in  any  of  these 
ways  is  the  same,  provided  that  the  total  Pressure  applied  is  the 
same  in  all. 

The  force  which  must  ho  apjilied  in  order  to  produce  a  given 
Angle  of  Shear  is  always  the  same  whether  the  layer  be  thick 
or  thin  ;  but  since  the  travel  from  A  to  A'  is  greater  when  the 
layer  is  thick,  a  given  small  displacement  of  A  in  the  direction 
AA'  is  more  easily  effected  the  greater  the  thickness  AB  of  the 
layer  to  be  distorted. 

Torsion. — The  next  kind  of  deformation  we  have  to 
consider  is  Torsion  or  Twist.  Suppose  we  have  a  rod  of 
metal,  firmly  fixed  at  one  end  to  a  solid  support :  we  want 
to  twist  that  rod.  If  we  tried  to  twist  it  by  operating 
upon  its  central  or  axial  line  we  would  fail ;  we  must 
contrive  to  apply  Force  at  some  distance  from  that  axial 
line,  so  as  to  get  leverage  or  purchase  or  torque.  If, 
then,  we  grasp  the  free  end  by  means  of  a  pair  of  grippers 
and  prise  it  round,  w-e  find  that  the  farther  away  from 
the  axis  we  applj^  the  force,  the  easier  it' is  to  produce  a 
twist  ;  so  that  our  power  of  twisting  depends  upon  the 
moment  of  the  Force  applied  round  the  axis  of  the  rod 
twisted.  When  the  rod  has  been  twisted,  the  end  jsrised 
round  has  been  rotated  through  a  certain  angle  :  let  us 
call  this  angle  the  Angle  of  Twist  of  the  rod.  Then  the 
angle  of  twist  is  found  to  be  proportional  to  the 
moment  of  the  force  applied  ;  and  it  comes  to  the  same 
thing  whether  we  use  a  smaller  force  applied  at  a  greater 
distance  or  a  greater  force  applied  nearer  at  hand. 

The  angle  of  twist  also  depends  upon  some  other  tilings. 
It  is  directly  proportional  to  the  length  of  the  wire  ;  it  is  less 
the  greater  the  thickness  of  the  wire,  and  that  in  the  sense 
that  it  is  inversely  proi)ortional  to  the  fourth,  power  of  the 
ihickness,  so  that  a  wire  half  the  thickness  will  undergo  sixteen 
times  as  great  an  angle  of  twist,  other  conditions  being  equal  ; 
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and  it  is  directly  proportional  to  the  shearability  of  the 
material  of  whieh  the  wire  consists. 

When  \vc  get  down  to  objects  as  thin  as  silk  fibres,  or  those 
delicate  quartz  fibres  which  Professor  Vernon  Boys  has  made 
by  melting  a  drop  of  quartz  and  drawing  that  drop  asunder  hy 
means  of  tiring  olf  an  arrow  from  a  bow,  their  extreme  thinness, 
coupled  with  the  circumstance  that  the  force  necessary  to  pro- 
duce a  given  rotation  is  inversely  proportional  to  the  fuurlli 
power  of  the  thickness,  enables  forces  to  be  measured  which 
are  inci'edibly  small. 

If  a  long  slender  bar  be  hung  horizontally,  suspended  at  its 
midpoint  on  a  wire  or  thread  or  fibre,  and  if  a  gentle  force  be 
applied  to  the  end  of  the  suspended  bar,  the  bar  will  move  round 
until  the  tendency  of  the  suspending  fibre  to  untwist  comes 
to  prevent  any  further  rotation.  The  fibre  is  itself  twisted 
during  this  operation.  We  observe  the  Angle  of  Twist :  we 
know  from  previous  experiments  on  the  same  apparatus  what 
angle  of  twist  a  given  Torque  can  produce  ;  we  know  the  Distance 
from  the  suspending  fibre  at  which  the  force  is  applied  ;  and  we 
easily  find,  from  these  data,  the  amount  of  the  Force  now 
applied.  For  example,  if  a  torque  or  moment,  whose  value  is 
600  dyne-cms.,  produce  an  angle  of  twist  equal  to  20°,  and  if 
an  unknown  small  foi'ce,  applied  at  a  distance  of  12  cm.  from 
the  suspending  fibre,  cause  a  twist  of  2°,  we  get  the  rule-of-three 
statement  that  20°:  2°  :  :  600  dyne-cms.  :  (12  F)  dyne-cms.,  where 
F  is  the  value  of  the  Force  we  wish  to  measure.  From  this  we 
find  that  F  =  5  dynes.  As  might  be  expected,  the  delicacy  of 
apparatus  constructed  on  this  principle  makes  their  use  diflicult  : 
but  Torsion,  with  fine  filaments,  afl'ords  us  a  most  sensitive 
means  of  measuring  small  Forces. 

In  most  apparatus  of  this  kind,  it  is  not  well  to  allow  the 
force  to  cause  rotation  of  the  su.spended  bar  if  it  can  be  avoided: 
for  the  change  of  position  of  the  point  of  application  of  the  force 
may  either  cause  a  local  variation  in  its  amount,  or  may  alter 
the  moment  of  the  force  by  altering  the  efl'ective  leverage 
(Fig.  29).  It  is  therefore  very  common  to  provide  that  the 
suspended  bar,  though  subject  to  the  action  of  the  twisting  Force, 
.shall  retain  its  original  position.  This  is  effected  by 
twisting  the  upper  end  of  the  fibre  in  an  opposite  sense  by 
means  of  a  milled  head,  graduated  so  as  to  show  the  amount  of 
its  rotation.  When  it  has  been  rotated  so  as  to  twist  the 
suspended  bar  back  into  its  original  position  against  the  efiorts 
of  the  twisting  Moment  applied  to  it,  it  is  as  if  the  suspended 
bar  had  been  fixed  and  the  upper  end  of  the  fibre  twisted  :  the 
amount  of  rotation  in  the  fibre  is  the  same  ;  but  it  is  more 
accurately  measured,  for  the  original  cause  of  error  is  now 
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eliminated.  Again,  the  total  rotation  in  the  fabro  maj^  bo 
divided  between  a  rotation  of  the  lower  and  an  opposite  rotation 
of  the  upper  end  of  the  fibre.  The  whole  rotation  m  the  lUnv 
is  the  ai-itiinietical  sum  of  the  two  opposite  rotation.s. 

When  the  twisting  force  has  a  moment  or  "  torque  equal 
tol  dyne-cm.  (as,  for  example,  where  the  force  api)lied  i.s  one 
dyne  at  a  distance  of  one  cm.),  the  Anglo  of  Twist  wiH  be  a 
certain  fraction  of  a  Radian.  This  fraction  is  called  the 
"  torsibility"  of  the  wire  employed.  i 

When  a  rod  or  wire  or  fibre  is  twisted  with  one  end  fixed, 
as  we  o-o  from  the  rotated  to  the  fixed  extremity  of  it,  we  find 
that  each  successive  section  of  it  is  rotated  through  smaller 
angles,  each  proportional  to  the  distance  from  the  fixed 
exfremity.  Accordingly,  if  the  rod  had  originally  been  marked 
with  longitudinal  lines  or  ribs,  these  lines  orril)S  would,  after 
the  twist,  be  found  to  have  assumed  a  slanting-  form  :  and  if 
the  twist  be  such  as  to  cany  the  free  end  several  times  round  a 
circuit  of  360°,  these  lines  or  ribs  would  each  present  the  spiral 
form  of  a  screw-thread. 

We  have  tliu.s  considered  the  various  elementary 
deformations  which  a  Ijody  may  undergo  :  and  we  liave 
seen  that  the  Compres.sibility,  the  Extensilnlity^  the 
Shearability  of  a  .substance,  the  Torsibility  of  a  wire,  are 
the  respective  Deformations  undergone  under  the  influence 
of  unit  Forces  or  a  unit  Torque  as  the  case  may  be. 

The  next  cjuestion  is,  What  amount  of  Force  (or  of 
Torque)  is  requisite  in  order  to  produce  a  given  Deforma- 
tion ?  Let  us  take  stretching-  as  an  example.  We 
have  seen  that  the  Elongation  is  ecpal  to  the  Extensibility 
multiplied  by  the  Traction  :  and  therefore  for  a  given 
elongation  the  necessary  traction  is  equal  to  the  I'equired 
elongation  divided  by  the  extensibilit}-,  or  multii)lied  by 

 \,  .,.   ■    This  fraction,  „  ^   ^-u-,-^  >  is  a  constant  for 

Extensibility  '  Extensibility' 

each  given  substance,  and  is  known  as  the  "  Young's 
Modulus"  of  that  substance.  Hence  to  stretch  any 
substance  so  as  to  impart  to  it  a  given  proportionate 
elongation,  the  necessary  Traction  is  equal  to  the  required 
Elongation  nadtiplied  l.iy  the  Young's  Modulus  of  that 
substance. 
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Tims  in  steel  wire  the  Extensibility  is  about  t  .fTnyim 5:005  ok ff> 
and  Young's  Modulus  is  therefore  about  2,400000,000000. 
Accordingly,  if  we  want  to  stretch  a  100  cm.  wire  to  a  length  of 
100-1  cm.,  the  required  Elongation  is  iTjVjfr,  and  then  the 
necessary  Traction  is  x^^^  x  2,400000,000000  or  2400,000000 
dynes  per  sq.  cm.  of  cross -section  ;  so  that  if  our  wire  have 
1  sq.  mm.  (  =  jljr  sq.  cm.)  cross-section  the  necessary  Force  is 
24,000000  dynes,  or  the  Weight  of  about  54  lbs. 

Necessarily,  the  greater  the  Exteusibility  llie  less  is 
Young's  Modulus ;  .ind  it  may  Ije  useful  to  note  a 
few  values  of  this  modulus.  Cast  steel,  tempered, 
2,470000,000000  ;  wrought  iron,  1,960000,000000  ; 
copper,  1,030000,000000  ;  wood,  9800,000000  ; 
leather,  171,000000;  fresh  bone,  226000,000000  ; 
tendon,  16000,000000  ;  nerves,  1790,000000  ;  living 
muscle  at  rest,  93,200000  ;  arteries,  5,100000.  Thus 
it  will  1)6  seen  how  much  less  force  is  necessary  to  stretch 
an  artery  than  to  stretch  a  rod  of  steel  of  the  same  thick- 
ness to  the  same  extent. 

But  we  must  carry  this  matter  a  step  farther.  Young's 
Modulus  in  any  substance  is  also  known  as  the  Co- 
efficient of  Resistance  to  Extension  of  that  sub- 
stance. Young's  Modulus  may  be  saiil  to  measure,  for  any 
substance,  tlie  property  of  that  .suljstance  which  is  tlie 
inverse  of  its  Extensibility,  and  which  may  perliaps  be 
called  its  inextensibility,  its  unA\'illingness  to  stretch. 

When  a  steel  wire,  for  example,  is  stretched,  it  pulls  back. 
When  we  hang  a  heavy  mass  on  a  steel  wire  there  is  at  first  a 
yielding,  a  certain  amount  of  "give,"  for  the  wire  stretches  ; 
but  presently  there  is  equilibrium  and  rest :  the  heavy  suspended 
mass  of  course  tends  to  sink,  for  its  weight  tends  to  pull  it 
down  :  but  this  tendency  is  balanced  by  the  upward  Pull 
exerted  by  the  wire  which  refuses,  as  it  were,  to  stretch  any 
more  unless  a  greater  stretching  Force  be  applied  to  it.  Then, 
the  Reaction  or  back-pull  or  Resistance  to  any  farther  stretch- 
ino-  is  equal  to  the  stretching  force  which  that  resistance 
baTances  ;  and  the  Resistance  per  sq.  cm.  of  cross-sectional  area 
of  the  wire  is  then  equal  to  the  Traction.  But  the  Traction  is 
equal  to  the  Elongation  x  Young's  Modulus.  Therefore  the 
Resistance,  per  sq.  cm.,  is  equal  to  Young's  Modulus  multiplied 
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by  the  pmportioimte  Elongation.  Yonng's  Modulus  thus  serves 
as  a  means  of  measuring  what  this  Kesistaneu  will  be  :  and 
lience  it  gets  the  name  of  the  Coefficient  of  Resistance  to 
Extension. 

Snuilarly,  the  fraction  ^^^^^^^^^^.^  called  the 
Resistance  to  Compression  ;  and  it  also  goes  by 
the  name  of  the  Elasticity  of  Volume. 

A<'ain,  the  fraction   K^r^r  is  called  the  Rigidity, 

'  bhearability 

or  the  Resistance  to  Transverse  Distortion. 

Lastly,  the  fraction  =^ — ^-rr^  is  called  the  Resistance 
'  Torsibility 

to  Torsion  of  the  wire  or  fibre  concej-ned. 

The  condition  of  equilibrium  between  a  Force  a^Dplicd 

and  the  Resistance  ultimately  developed  in  presence  of 

the  action  of  that  force  is  not  attained  instantaneously. 

AVhen  we  press  in  a  spring,  as  for  example  that  of  a 

spring-gun,  M-e  find  that  it  is  very  easy  to  move  it  during 

the  first  part  of  the  movement  ;  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to 

.send  it  right  home.     The  Force  which  we  have  to  exert 

increases  as  the  arm  travels  ;  for  the  Resistance  wdiich  it 

has  to  encounter  goes  on  increasing  until  it  attains  its 

maximum  value,  ec^ual  to  the  greatest  force  which  we  have 

to  exert. 

The  Work  done  in  producing  a  Deformati(in  is  always 
e(j[ual  to  the  average  resistance  overcome  into  the 
space  through  which  it  is  overcome. 

Thus  the  Work  done  in  stretching  a  bar  of  steel,  10  sq.  mm. 
(=iVsii.  cm.)  in  cross-section,  from  a  length  of  100  cm.  to  a 
length  of  lOO'l  cm.  is  found  as  follows  :  the  necessary  Traction 
l)er  sq.  cm.  is  the  "Elongation"  (roi ^TrrtnT)  niultiplied  by 
Young's  Modulus  (  =  2,400000,000000),  and  is  therefore  equal  to 
2400,000000  dynes  per  sq.  cm.  But  the  cross-sectional  Area  of 
the  rod  is  not  1  sq.  cm.,  but  tV  sq.  cm.  ;  therefore  the  necessary 
Pull  upon  the  rod  is  240,000000  dynes.  This  is  equal  to  the 
Resistance  ultiniately  ottered  by  the  rod  to  further  extension  : 
but  the  average  resistance  is  half  this.  The  space  through 
which  the  Resistance  has  been  overcome  is  O'l  cm.  Hence  the 
■work  (  =  average  resistance  x  space  through  which  it  is  over- 
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uoiuc)  is  120,000000  dynes  x  O'l  cm.  =  12,000000  ergs,  nearly  one 
loot-pound.  The  same  prinei])le  applies  to  the  work  done  in 
cll'ecting  the  other  kinds  ol'  deformation. 


Elasticity  of  Solids 

A  Solid  may  offer  Eesistance  to  being  deformed,  Init  yet, 
\\  lien  it  is  once  deformed,  it  vuiy  evince  no  tendency  to 
return  to  its  normal  form.  A  bullet  may  be  moulded 
nnder  sufficient  pressure  in  a  bullet-mould  ;  but  once 
moulded  it  does  not  tend  to  spring  back  to  its  original 
shape,  and  it  exerts  no  continuous  pressure  upon  the 
mould.  It  is  not  necessary  to  clamp  the  bullet -mould 
down  in  order  to  keep  the  bullet  in  shape.  But  if  a 
piece  of  indiarubber  be  treated  in  tlie  same  way,  the 
pressure  on  the  bullet-mould  must  be  maintained  in 
order  to  make  the  indiarubber  maintain  its  acipiired 
form  ;  and  the  moment  this  pressure  is  rela.xed,  the  rubber 
pushes  the  jaws  of  the  mould  apart  and  springs  back 
to  its  original  form.  It  therefore  not  only  offers 
Resistance  to  change  of  shape,  but  keeps  up  that 
resistance  as  long  as  the  Deformation  endures  :  and 
the  resistance  so  kept  up  is  equal  to  the  Resistance  to 
Deformation.  It  is  so,  at  any  rate,  when  the  deforma- 
tion is  not  kept  up  too  long  or  is  not  excessive  in  amount : 
but  we  know  at  the  same  time  that  we  cannot  rely  even 
on  a  watchspring  retaining  its  springiness  if  we  keep  it 
habitually  wound  up  too  tight,  or  if  we  allow  a  watch, 
Avound-up  but  stopped,  to  lie  about  for  an  indefinite  period 
of  time.  If,  however,  the  pressure  which  the  deformed 
body  persistently  keeps  up  were  to  remain  steadfastly 
and  constantly  equal  to  the  Pressure  which  had  caused 
the  deformation,  or  to  the  Resistance  (that  is,  to  the 
ultimate  resistance)  offered  to  deformation,  we  would  say 
that  the  body  is  "  perfectly  elastic."  If  the  pressure 
so  kept  up  by  the  deformed  body  be  from  the  beginning, 
or  if  it  after  some  time  become,  less  than  the  de- 
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foriuiii--  pressure,  we  say  tliat  the  body  is  "  imperfectly 
elastic." 

A  perfectly  elastic  Solid,  tlierefore,  will  perfectly 
rcaiii  its  sliape  when  distorted  :  and  in  order  to  distort 
it,°a  certain  Force  or  Pressui'e  or  Torijue  must  be  exerted  ; 
the  body  itself  opposes  a  certain  Eesistance  to  deformation  : 
and  once  deformed  it  mnst  be  kept  in  its  acquired  form 
l»v  the  continuous  application  of  a  force  or  pressure  or 
torij^ue,  which  is  continuously  neutralised  by  the  counter- 
force  or  counter-pressure  or  counter- torque  exerted  by 
the  distorted  body  itself. 

Au  ivory  billiard  ball  is  very  slightly  deformed  by  an 
impact ;  and  it  is  very  nearly  perfectly  elastic,  for  it  almost 
perfectly  regains  its  original  shape.  The  amount  of  its  deforma- 
tion may  bo  ascertained  by  dropping  it  on  a  paint-smeared  slab  : 
the  paint  will  spread  over  a  certain  area  of  the  ball. 

On  the  other  hand,  an  imperfectly  elastic  body, 
when  subjected  to  a  given  deformation,  does  not  tend  to 
reverse  or  undo  that  deformation  completely  when  left  to 
itself.  After  being  distorted  it  may,  therefore,  spring  back 
to  something  more  or  less  resembling  its  original  form, 
but  always  retains  a  certain  amount  of  the  deformation 
imposed  upon  it. 

There  is  probably  no  substance  which  is  absolutely 
perfect  in  its  Elasticity  :  all  substances  tend  to  remain 
somewhat  distorted,  after  being  once  put  out  of  shape  : 
but  many  substances,  such  as  steel  or  indiarubber,  can  be 
bent  very  much  out  of  shape  and  yet  tend  to  spring  back 
so  rrearly  to  their  original  shape  that,  for  all  ordinary 
deformations,  we  cannot  distinguish  their  newly-aci^uired 
shape  (after  the  deformation  and  elastic  restitution  of  form) 
from  the  original  shape.  Still,  there  is  always  a  limit  to 
this :  if  we  distort  anything  too  much  it  will  fail  to 
regain  its  original  shape.  Hence  we  say  that  bodies  have 
Limits  of  Elasticity:  and  by  this  we  mean  that  tliere  are, 
for  each  object  or  substance,  certain  Limits  of  Distortion 
within  which  the  Restitution  of  Form  is  practically  if  not 
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absolutely  perfect,  and  beyond  which  the  restitutiou  is 
markedly  and  distinctly  imperfect. 

A  strip  of  wteol  lias  wide  liuiit-s  of  elasticity  :  it  may  be  bent 
upon  itself  a  good  deal  before  it  will  fail,  when  let  go,  to  regain 
its  original  form  :  but  a  strip  of  lead  has  very  narrow  limits  of 
elasticity,  for  a  very  slight  amount  of  bending  is  suilicicnt  to 
impart  to  it  a  permanent  deformation.  Still,  even  a  strip  of 
lead  is  not  wholly  without  elasticity  :  if  it  be  very  slightly 
deformed,  it  will  oscillate  and  vibrate  when  let  go  :  and  thus 
the  difference  even  between  lead  and  steel  is  a  cpiestiou  of 
degree  only. 

When  the  elasticity  is  perfect,  the  clastic  restitution-pres- 
sure is  equal  to  the  resistance  to  deformation  ;  and  hence  Young's 
Modulus,  the  Coefficient  of  Resistance  to  Compression,  and  the 
Coefficient  of  Rigidity,  all  serve  as  means  of  measuring  the 
Forces  exerted  by  perfectly  elastic  bodies  deformed  in  the 
appropriate  ways  :  whence  these  terms  are  often  called  by  one 
and  the  same  name,  the  Coetticient  of  Elasticity.  This  seems, 
however,  somewhat  confusing. 

Applications  of  Elasticity.  —  The  property  of 
Elasticity  is  one  which  i.s  utilised  in  a  great  variety  of 
ways.  For  example,  we  may  contrast  the  rough  jolting 
of  a  cart  without  springs,  or  of  a  railway  carriage  with 
springs  which  are  too  stiff,  with  the  smooth  motion 
of  a  carriage  poised  on  good  flexible  springs.  In  general, 
it  may  be  pointed  out  that  an  impulse  given  through  an 
elastic  intermediary  is  not  spent  in  shattering  or 
jolting  the  body  acted  upon :  and  tlius,  if  we  tie  a  string 
round  a  heavy  nms.s  of  iron  and  pull  sharply  upon  the 
string,  we  may  snap  the  string  without  making  the  heavy 
mass  of  iron  move  ;  whereas  if  we  arrange  an  indiarubber 
band  between  the  string  and  the  mass  of  metal,  and  then 
sharply  pull  upon  the  string,  we  find  that  first  of  all  the 
rubber  band  is  stretched,  and  that  then  the  rubber  band 
tends  to  come  back  to  its  original  length,  and  the  heavy 
mass  may  be  lifted  without  causing  any  detriment  to  any 
part  of  the  contrivance  put  in  action.  In  the  same  way, 
if  a  patient  have  a  limb  put  under  extension  by  means 
of  a  heavy  mass  suspended  by  a  cord  passed  over  a  pulley. 
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and  if  that  limb  undergo  a  muscular  twitch  considerable 
pain  may  be  induced  by  the  jerk  ;  but  if  there  be  a 
spring  between  the  limb  and  the  suspended  mass,  the 
twitch  first  extends  the  spring  a  little  against  a  gradually 
but  continuously  increasing  Resistance,  and  then,  when  the 
twitch  has  ceased,  the  heavy  mass  is  slightly  lifted  and 
gently  let  down  again  while  the  spring  returns  to  its 
normal  length,  so  that  the  resultant  movements  are  all 
smooth.  How  far  any  such  movement,  the  consecjuence 
of  a  muscular  twitch,  can  be  permitted  at  all,  is  of  course 
a  question  for  the  surgeon  in  any  particular  case. 

In  all  kinds  of  apparatus  we  find  elasticity  applied.  In 
bulldog  artery  forceps  the  steel  is  so  fitted  up  that 
it  tends  to  press  the  blades  firmly  together  :  Avhen  the 
blades  have  to  be  separated,  the  forceps  are  pressed  by  the 
fingers  and  thumb  :  but  when  the  separating  pressure  is 
relaxed,  the  instrument  springs  back  to  its  original  form, 
and  can  thus  be  made  to  take  a  firm  and  tenacious  grip 
of  anything — an  open  artery — laid  between  its  jaws.  In 
scissors,  too,  there  is  often  a  spring  to  make  the  blades 
separate  spontaneously  as  soon  as  the  pressure  of  the  hand 
is  relaxed. 

Again,  a  spring  is  very  frequently  used  in  order  to 
keep  loose  parts  of  apparatus  in  contact  with  one 
another.  Thus  spring-clips  are  used  in  order  to  keep 
microscopic  object-slides  in  contact  with  the  stage  of  the 
microscope,  or  to  secure  them  in  position  when  the  micro- 
scope is  tilted  back  or  laid  horizontally.  In  the  fine 
adjustment  of  a  microscope  a  spring  is  used  in  order 
to  prevent  there  being  any  play,  such  as  would  cause 
the  parts  of  the  mechanism,  actuated  liy  the  screw,  from 
lagging  behind  when  the  fine  screw  is  rotated.  The  fine 
screw  drives  a  part  of  the  mechanism  against  a  spring, 
in  which  case  the  part  of  the  mechanism  so  driven  cannot 
travel  faster  than  the  propelling  screw  :  or  the  screw  acts 
along  with  the  spring,  in  which  case  the  spring  expands 
and  enforces  prompt  and  ready  obedience  to  the  movement 
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of  the  screw.  lu  bulli  cases  tlic  s^jriuj^  keeps  up  a  per- 
sistent pressure,  and  the  movable  parts  of  the  apparatus 
have  their  relative  position  rigorously  determined  hy 
this  pressure,  so  that  there  is  no  scope  for  any  irregular 
play  of  movement  between  them. 

Tlie  tendency  of  an  indiarubber  ball  to  regain  its  form 
when  squeezed  is  most  useful  in  many  forms  of  apparatus,  as 
in  the  indiarubber  caps  or  balls  of  pipettes,  of  fountain  pen 
tnbes,  of  suction  nipples,  of  spray  producers.  The  restitu- 
tion of  form  tends  to  produce  a  partial  vacuum  or  a  defect  of 
air-pressure  within  the  ball;  and  it  takes  place  until  the 
tendency  to  elastic  restitution  ^J^zts  the  partial  air-pressure 
within  the  ball  are  together  e(]ual  to  the  exterually  acting 
atmospheric  pressure.  There  will  not  be  complete  restitution 
of  form  unless  the  internal  and  external  pressures  are  equal. 
If  such  a  ball  be  surrounded  fiy  a  vacuum  while  the  Atmo- 
spheric Pressure  acts  within  it,  it  will  tend  to  dilate  and  to  lill 
up  the  vacuum  ;  and  this  is  the  normal  condition  of  the  lungs 
themselves,  which  are  dilated  by  the  Atmospheric  Pressure  so  as 
to  fit  the  chest  walls,  though  these  are  normally  too  large  lor 
them. 

In  spring  mattresses  each  local  spring  yields  to  a  dinfereut 
extent,  according  to  the  share  of  the  aggregate  Weight  which 
falls  to  its  lot  to  support.  A  spring  mattress  with  independent 
springs,  therefore,  assumes  a  shape  which  fits  the  body  :  but  it 
does  not  produce  an  equal  intensity  of  pressure  all  over,  as  a 
water-bed  or  an  air-bed  does. 

In  trusses  we  see  the  torsional  elasticity  of  steel  applied  ; 
and  in  the  pessary  we  see  the  continuous  application  of 
pressure  by  the  elastic  material  persistently  tending  to  regam 
its  original  form  when  distorted.  _ 

Even  the  elasticity  of  hair  has  beeu  made  use  of  m  some 
delicate  apparatus,  for  it  tends  to  straighten  out  if  bent ;  and 
for  many  purposes  a  feeble  spring  made  of  a  bent  slip  of  paper 

is  very  useful.  i  •  i  ^  j 

In  the  arteries  there  are  circular  elastic  fibres  which  tend 
to  brintr  the  vessels  back  to  normal  diameters  when  dilated  by 
a  cardiac  impulse,  and  which  cau.se  the  arteries  to  remain  as 
open  tubes  when  they  are  cut  across.  In  the  crystalline  lens 
of  the  eye  there  is  elasticity :  the  lens  is  kept  thinner  and  Hatter 
hy  the  continuous  tension  of  the  suspensory  ligament :  but  when 
this  is  more  or  less  relaxed,  the  lens  succeeds,  more  or  less,  in 
rerraining  a  thicker  and  more  convexed  form.  In  the  great 
li<?ament  at  the  back  of  the  neck  the  elastic  fibres  are  very 
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iimcli  on  the  stfctoh,  aiul  the  head  is  thus  snstauiea  iigauKt ^ts 
uonual  tendeney  to  fall  fovward.  The  intervertebra  cartil- 
ao'es  are  very  elastic,  and  tend  to  prevent  direct  shocks  being 
Ciuried  to  the  brain  ;  and  the  ribs  and  costal  cartilages, 
which  underiTO  both  llexion  and  torsion,  are  also  very  elastic. 

The  li.'anieuts  of  a  lamellibranch  shell  tend  to  keep  the 
shell  open,  and  act  in  the  shell  as  a  piece  ol  mdiarubber  would 
do  if  lifted  between  a  door  and  its  frame,  near  the  lunges  :  the 
animal,  so  long  as  its  shell  is  shut,  is  engaged  in  keeping  it 
shut,  and  when  it  lets  go  the  shell  opens.  In  the  trachese  ot 
insects  an  elastic  spiral  keeps  nir-supply  tubes  open,  as  a  steel 
spiral  does  in  rubber  gas  ■  pipes.  In  the  trachea  and 
bronchi  of  man  elastic  rings  serve  a  similar  purpose. 

Elasticity  may  also  be  applied  as  a  means  of  trans- 
mitting energy.  In  the  ordinary  case  of  transmission 
of  power  by  a  long  steel  shaft,  which  is  set  in  rotation 
by  a  flywheel,  and  which  at  its  other  end  sets  the 
axle  of  a  machine  in  rotation  against  a  Kesistance, 
either  directly  or  through  the  intervention  of  belting, 
the  shaft  itself  is  supposed  not  to  twist;  but  there 
is  hardly  any  case  in  which  it  does  not  twist  to 
some  extent :  and  its  tendency  to  recover  its  original 
nutwisted  form  causes  it  to  overcome  the  Resistance 
offered  to  its  rotation,  and  thus  to  keep  up  a  rotation  which 
keeps  pace  with  the  rotation  of  the  flywheel.  The  same 
principle  may  be  ajjplied  in  an  exaggerated  form,  as  when 
the  shaft  is  reduced  to  a  spiral  of  steel  wire.  The 
actual  twist  of  the  end  remote  from  the  driving  wheel 
may  in  this  case  be  considerable  ;  but  once  this  twist  is 
set  up,  the  actual  rotation  against  resistance  tends  to  keep 
pace  with  the  rotation  of  the  driving  wheel.  This  form 
of  shaft,  if  such  it  may  be  called,  presents  the  ailvantage 
of  being  flexible  ;  such  a  spiral  spring  may  be  bent  to 
any  extent  without  interfering  with  its  power  of  trans- 
mitting rotation  ;  and  this  means  of  transmitting  rotation 
is  utilised  in  the  tooth-drilling  apparatus  of  dentists,  as 
also  in  a  particular  form  of  screw-propeller  applied 
to  small  boats. 

Elasticity  plays  also  a  useful  part  in  the  transmission 
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of  Energy  by  means  nf  tlie  use  <jI'  an  elastic  intermediary, 
when  the  source  (if  energy  is  itsell'  fluctuating  in  its 
character. 

A  horse  pulling  a  car,  for  example,  is  not  a  uniformly  acting 
motor  ;  it  gives  a  tug  at  each  stride,  l^ut  at  each  tug  it  gives 
the  car  a  certain  jerk  or  jolt ;  it  is  itself  pulled  hack  by  this  : 
and  the  result  is  painful.  Any  one  may  verify  this  for  himself 
hy  harnessing  himself  to  a  heavy  hand -cart  and  pulling  it 
rapidly  across  a  rough  pavement.  If  however  a  spring  be  in- 
terposed between  the  horse  and  the  car,  at  each  tug  the  horse 
pulls  upon  the  spring  ;  the  spring  then  jiuUs  upon  the  car  :  the 
jolts  are  transformed  into  a  series  of  gently  undulating  increases 
and  diminutions  of  the  pull  upon  the  car,  which  accordingly  runs 
more  smoothly.  When  a  ear,  fitted  with  a  .spring  in  this  way, 
is  running,  the  spring  can  be  seen  to  be  continually  lengthening 
and  shortening.  Professor  Marey  found  that  the  average  pull 
upon  the  car  was  much  less  when  a  spring  was  used  as  an  inter- 
mediary than  when  there  was  none  ;  and  the  Enei'gy  expended 
by  the  animal  was  20  per  cent  less.  Elasticity  also  plays  an 
important  part,  for  similar  reasons,  in  ambulance  cars. 

Vibrations. — AVhen  an  elastic  body  is  deformed 
and  let  go,  it  does  not,  as  a  rule,  simply  return  to  its 
original  form  and  come  to  re.st  at  o]ice.  It  usually 
swings  past  its  original  form  and  becomes  de- 
formed in  an  opposite  sense  or  direction. 

Let  us  take  a  strip  of  steel  and  secure  one  end  of  it  in  a  vice  : 
if  we  pull  the  free  end  aside  so  as  to  bend  the  strip,  it  will  tend 
to  carry  back  the  finger  :  if  we  relax  the  pull  gently,  we  find 
the  strip  gradually  assuming  its  original  form  and  then  stop- 
ping :  it  has  then  no  Energy  stored  up  in  it,  for  it  has  done  as 
much  Work  in  pulling  the  hand  as  the  hand  had  done  upon  it, 
in  the  first  instance,  in  pulling  it  out  of  shape  :  it  therefore 
comes  to  Rest.  On  the  other  hand,  if  whde  it  is  distorted  we 
suddenly  let  it  go,  it  springs  hack,  but  passes  through  its 
original  form  with  great  Velocity  :  at  the  moment  of  passing 
through  its  original  form  the  Energy  which  was  stored  up  in  it, 
in  virtue  of  its\listortion,  as  potential  Energy,  now  ap])ears  as 
kinetic  Energy  ;  it  goes  on  until  it  is  distorted  so  far  as  to 
store  up  that  energy  as  the  potential  Energy  of  an  opposite 
distortion. 

But  it  cannot  retain  the  oppositely  distorted  form  :  it 
swings  back  ;  it  again  overshoots  the  mark  :  and  this 
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is  repeated  over  and  over  a-ain.  The  force  impelling' 
towanls  tlie  original  or  median  position  or  form  is  always 
proportionaUo  the  displacement  or  distortion  :  hence 
the  conditions  are  those  tliat  give  rise  to  Harmonic 
Motion. 

'V  tuning-fork  has  its  two  limbs  alternately  approaching  and 
receding  from  one  another  :  its  vibration  is  due,  m  this  way,  to 
the  elasticity  of  the  steel  ;  and  since  the  conditions  are  those 
which  five  rise  to  Harmonic  Motion,  the  successive  vibrations 
are  etlected  in  c<inal  times,  whether  they  he  ample  or  ot  small 

range.  .  , 

When  a  displacement  and  a  corresponding  vibration  Juivo 
once  been  set  up  in  anv  part  of  a  solid,  a  wave  is  sot  up  which 
is  propagated  along  or  tlirough  the  solid.  The  rate  of  propaga- 
tion of^this  wave -motion  depends  on  whether  the  original 
disturbance  was  itself  uompressional-and-rarefactional  or  trans- 
verse in  its  character. 

A  tuning-fork,  once  set  in  vil3ratiou,  gradually  dies 
away  in  the  amplitude  of  its  vibrations.  In  the  first 
place  there  is  a  drain  upon  its  Energy  in  the  production 
of  Sound  ;  it  does  work  upon  the  air  and  loses  Energy 
to  a  corresponding  amount.  But  even  in  a  vacuum  the 
vibrations  of  a  tuning-fork  will  gradually  wane  away,  its 
oscillations  becoming  more  and  more  restricted  ;  the 
waning  away  is  not  so  rapid  as  in  air,  but  still  is  distinct. 
The  reason  of  this  is  that  the  substance  of  the  tuning- 
fork  itself  offers  Resistance  to  the  oscillation  of  the  fork  : 
and  tins  property  goes  by  the  name  of  the  viscosity  of 
the  solid.  The  consequence  of  this  is  that  at  each  suc- 
cessive transit  through  the  mean  position,  a  greater  and 
greater  proportion  of  the  whole  original  Energy  imparted 
to  the  substance  during  the  original  deformation  has  be- 
come converted  into  heat,  and  the  oscillations  die  away  : 
they  do  not  become  less  frequent,  but  they  become  less 
ample  until  at  length  all  evidence  of  them  disappears. 
Steel  presents  little  of  this  so-called  Viscosity  :  lead 
presents  much  of  it :  whence  a  tuning-fork  made  of  lead 
sounds  for  a  A'ei'y  short  time,  while  one  made  of  steel 
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will  continue  to  sound  for  a  much  longer  time.  And 
curiously  enough,  if  a  tuning-fork  (jf  steel  be  compelled 
to  keep  up  its  vibrations  for  a  very  long  time  it  may 
become  very  viscous,  and  may  stop  at  once  when  the 
exciting  cause  is  removed  :  the  steel  as  it  were  becomes 
thoroughly  tired  of  vibrating  :  and  this  phenomenon  is 
known  as  the  fatigue  of  elasticity. 

There  seems  to  be  some  molecular  change  undergone  durin<{ 
the  oscillations  :  and  tins  can  be  recovered  from  if  the  steel  be 
allowed  sufficient  rest :  but  if  there  bo  not  sufficient  rest  allowed, 
the  steel  becomes  viscous  or  even  brittle,  and  may  snap  when 
subjected  to  vibratory  stresses  far  less  than  it  could  at  first  have 
sustained  with  impunity.  The  same  kind  of  thing  is  seen  in 
railway  axles  which  are  exposed  to  much  vibratory  jari'ing  : 
they  may  even  become  crystalline  and  brittle  :  and  an  iron 
bridge  which  may  stand  the  passage  of  a  limited  number  of 
trains  per  day  for  a  long  term  of  years  may  not  be  able  to 
recover  from  the  vibratory  stresses  induced,  at  too  frequent 
intervals,  by  too  great  a  number  of  passing  trains,  and  may  thus 
become  brittle  and  give  way. 

Strength  of  Materials 

Strength  of  materials  depends  both  upon  their 
substance  and  their  form,  and  also  upon  the  direction  in 
which  force  is  applied.  To  take  the  simplest  instance,  a 
rod  of  a  substance  may  have  a  heavy  mass  suspended  upon 
it ;  hut  if  the  Weight  of  the  suspended  mass  exceed  a 
■  certain  limit,  the  rod  will  snap.  The  greater  the  thick- 
ness of  the  rod,  the  greater  (in  direct  proportion  to  the 
cross-sectional  area)  wll  be  the  Weight  which  the  rod  can 
stand.  For  the  sake  of  comparison,  however,  the  standard 
dimensions  of  the  rod  Avill  be  one  square  cm.  of  cross- 
sectional  area  ;  a  rod  of  a  given  substance  one  sip  cm.  in 
cross-sectional  area  will  he  aide  to  stand  a. stress  etpial  to 
the  Weight  of  so  many  grammes  of  matter,  but  can  stand 
no  more\vithout  snapping  :  and  this  number  of  grammes 
is,  for  each  substance,  the  "  breaking  weight of  that 
substance. 
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Different  substances  vaj-y  very  mneli  in  their  breaking 
weights  :  and  the  following  arc  a  few  examples.  Steel  pianoforte 
wire,  •22,120000  grammes  per  sq.  cm.  ;  bone,  from  1,500000 
to  430,000,  with  an  average  of  800,000  ;  tendon,  625,000  ; 
nerves,  135,000  ;  veins,  18,500  ;  arteries,  13,700  ;  muscle,  4500. 

Conversely,  if  heavy  nias.ses  Ije  laid  upon  a  block  of  a 
substance,  or  if  Pressure  be  by  any  e(iuivalent  means 
applied  to  it,  it  may  be  crushed  :  and  the  ma.«.s  whose 
"Weight  will  bring  about  this  result  in  a  cubical  block, 
each°  of  whose  dimensions  is  1  cm.,  is  the  "crushing 
■weight  '•'  of  the  substance  experimented  on. 

Substances  may  also  be  broken  by  trying  to  bend 
them,  or  by  subjecting  them  to  conditions  in  which  if  they 
had  been  flexible  they  would  have  bent.  Substances 
which  "  break  rather  than  bend  "  are  said  to  be  brittle  ; 
substances  which  bend  under  a  transverse  force  applied  to 
them  are  said  to  be  flexible,  like  the  gum  elastic  used  in 
catheters  ;  and  substances  which  retain  their  form  without 
bending  are  rigid. 

A  short  glass  rod  can  be  readily  broken  by  the  two  hands  :  a 
glass  fibre  of  the  same  length  or  an  extremely  long  glass  rod  can 
readily  be  bent  to  a  considerable  extent  ;  the  short  glass  rod  is 
not  absolutely  devoid  of  flexibility,  but  before  it  could  become 
materially  bent,  the  stretching  of  one  side  and  the  correspond- 
ing compression  of  the  other  would  be  considerable  ;  so  the  rod 
does  not  come  to  bend  to  any  material  extent,  but  snaps.  The 
glass  fibre,  on  the  other  hand,  can  be  bent  through  a  consider- 
able angle  before  its  opposite  sides  or  aspects  become,  to  any 
material  extent,  elongated  or  shortened  by  the  process  of  bending. 
As  a  rule,  an  object  does  not  break  if  it  is  flexible.  Contrast 
a  pancake  tossed  in  a  pan  with  a  china  plate  falling  on  the 
floor  ;  the  Forces  are  similar.  If  the  pancake  fall  on  its  edge, 
it  bends  as  it  sinks  into  its  new  position  :  the  china  plate  tends 
to  bend  in  the  same  way,  but  it  cannot  bend  ;  it  snaps. 

Let  a  person  fall  \\  ith  outstretched  arm,  ljut  in  a  state  of 
muscular  relaxation,  as  in  a  fit  or  in  a  state  of  intoxication,  and 
let  us  sui)pose  that  the  hand  reaches  the  ground  first  :  when  the 
fingers  touch  the  ground  the  hand  rotates  on  the  wrist  so  as  to 
come  to  lie  flat  on  the  ground  :  the  forearm  rotates  at  the 
wrist-joint  so  as  to  come  to  do  tlic  same  tiling  :  the  upper  arm 
rotates  freely  upon  the  elbow-joint  so  as  to  come  to  lie  flat  upon 
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till!  forearm  :  niul  by  this  time  the  i'alliiig  pci'son  lius  sunk 
upon  the  ground,  with  his  arm  limply  folded  under  him.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  he  falls  with  a  conscic)us  cllbrt  to  save  himself, 
the  outstretched  arm  has  its  muscles  contracted  and  the  joints 
are  fixed,  so  that  the  arm  as  a  whole  is  still' :  it  may  in  this 
case  readily  happen  that  some  of  the  hones  of  the  lindi  aie 
snap[>ed  across. 

Masses  which  are  readily  deformable  are  thus  not  readily 
broken  ;  and  if  they  be  at  the  .same  time  elastic,  they  may 
be  exposed  to  considerable  violence  without  detriment. 

Again,  masses  may  be  so  built  up  as  to  offer  a  maxi- 
mum of  resistance  to  bending  or  crushing.  A  rod  of 
metal,  for  instance,  is  more  easily  bent  or  crushed  than  tlie 
.same  quantity  of  material  disposed  in  the  form  of  a  tube, 
so  long  as  the  walls  of  that  tube  are  not  too  thin.  Hence 
we  find,  as  combining  lightness  with  strength,  that  the 
stems  of  plants,  the  feathers  of  birds,  and  the  long 
bones  of  the  body  are  tubular  :  and  we  see  in  mechanics 
that  this  principle  is  frequently  applied,  as  in  the  frame- 
work of  bicycles. 

Further,  when  rigidity  is  desired,  a  lamellated  or 
trabecular  structure  is  often  of  advantage. 

We  see  this  in  lattice -girder  bridges,  in  which  some  bars 
("stays")  are  in  tension,  while  others  ("struts")  are  exposed 
to  compression  :  and  bridges  so  made  can  span  distances  which 
solid  brid-^es  could  not  fetch,  for  these,  even  if  we  could  suppose 
them  to  have  been  built,  would  collapse  through  the  ellect  of 
their  own  AV eight.  In  the  spongy  structure  of  bones  the  same 
thing  may  be  seen.  In  the  upper  part  of  the  femvir  it  is 
necessary  that  the  Weight  of  the  body  should  not  deforin  the 
bone  :  and  accordingly  we  find  an  arrangement  of  trabeculae  m 
which  horizontal  stays,  oblique  struts,  and  vertical  stays  form 
a  framework,  which  transmits  the  weight  to  the  shaft  of  tiie 
bone  below,  much  after  the  fashion  of  a  "  lanterne  lamp-post. 
In  the  astragalus  we  have  a  comparatively  light  and  porous 
structure,  Init  the  trabecula;  are  so  arranged  as  to  resist  and 
distribute  the  Weight  of  the  body  and  the  counter -pressures 
from  the  ground,  which  are  transmitted  by  those  bones,  the  os 
calcis  and  the  scaphoid,  that  abut  against  the  astragalus  m 
the  arch  of  the  foot. 


CHAPTER  V 


SOUND 

The  plienomena  of  Sound  are  due  to  vibrations  of 
elastic  bodies,  solid,  liquid,  or  gaseous,  and  to  the 
propagation  of  compressioiial-and-rarefactional  waves 
in  elastic  media  ;  and  were  it  not  that  we  have  special 
sense-organs,  the  ears,  for  the  detection  of  these  vibrations 
and  wa^^es  the  whole  Theory  of  Sound  woiild  form  merely  a 
part  of  ordinary  Kinematics  or  Mechanics.  As  it  is,  how- 
ever, the  subject  possesses  an  importance  which  the  study 
of  vibrational  motion  and  wave-propagation,  in  ordinary 
elastic  materials,  might  not  of  itself  have  possessed. 

Let  us  take  an  ordinary  tuning-fork  and  set  it  in 
vibration  in  the  ordinary  way,  by  striking  it  on  the  knee, 
or  by  drawing  a  violin-bow  across  it,  or  by  drawing  a  piece 
of  stick  through  it  lietween  the  prongs.  We  hear  a  sound ; 
and  we  are  able  to  note  that  the  sound  produced  is  a 
musical  note  and  not  a  Noise  ;  that  it  has  a  certain 
definite  pitch  ;  that  it  has  a  certain  loudness,  which  in 
the  beginning  depends  on  the  force  with  which  the  fork 
is  set  in  vibration,  and  which  gradually  wanes  away  ;  and 
that  the  sound  is  the  characteristic  sound  of  a  Tuning- 
fork,  not  of  a  violin,  a  flute,  a  human  voice,  etc.  Sounds, 
as  produced,  may  therefore  dift'er  in  Purity,  in  Pitch,  in 
Loudness,  and  in  Character. 

If  we  examine  the  tuning-fork  while  it  is  originating 
a  sound,  we  find  that  it  is  in  vibration.    This  we 
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may  ascertain  by  applying  the  prongs  to  tlie  lips,  to  the 
teeth,  to  the  surface  of  water,  to  a  piece  of  glass ;  or  Ijy 
bringing  the  tuning-fork  into  contact  with  a  pith-ball 
suspended  by  a  thread,  or  by  l^ringing  it  up  under  a  match 
or  splinter  of  wood  laid  across  two  points  of  support. 
The  tuning-fork  vibrates  as  an  elastic  mass,  as  a 
whole,  and  not  in  its  molecules.      The  effect  of  the 
alternate  approach  and  recession  of  the  prongs  towards 
and  from  one  another,  is  alternately  to  press  upon  tlie  sur- 
rounding air  and  to  withdraw  from  it.    The  air  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  fork  is  thus  alternately  com- 
pressed and  rarefied  by  the  movement  of  the  flat 
surfaces  of  the  prongs.    Such  alternate  compressions  and 
rarefactions  of  the  air,  in  consequence  of  Vibration,  result 
in  setting  up  waves  in  the  air,  which  travel  outwards 
from  the  source  of  disturbance. 

The  Waves  in  the  air  strike  upon  a  membrane  in  the 
ear  of  the  listener,  the  drum  of  his  ear,  his  membrana 
tympani :  and  this  membrane  is  set  in  motion  by  the 
waves.  This  Motion  corresponds  to  the  original  move- 
ments of  the  tuning-fork  ;  and  the  motion  of  the  mem- 
brane sets  certain  bony  and  liquid  mechanism  within 
the  skull  into  a  corresponding  state  of  movement. 
This  shakes  particular  nerve-ends,  and  causes  stimu- 
lation of  these  ;  and  the  nerves  connected  with  these 
convey  impressions  to  the  brain,  which  then  experiences 
a  particular  sensation.  Our  experience  of  what  we 
have  heard  on  previous  occasions  enables  us  to  identify 
the  particular  Sensation  experienced,  in  the  present  case, 
as  that  associated  with  the  sounding  of  a  tuning-fork. 

If  anv  part  of  this  chain— tlie  vibrating  body,  the  waves  in 
the  air  the  movement  of  the  drum  of  the  ear,  the  movements 
of  tlie  auditory  mechanism,  tlie  efficiency  of  the  auditory  nerve- 
ends,  the  efficiency  of  the  auditory  nerve-strands,  the  eftcieiicy 
of  the  brain  in  response  to  the  stimuli  communicated  to  it— 
sliould  liappen  to  break  down  in  any  way,  or  it  the  connection 
between  any  two  of  its  links  should  fail,  we  would  hear  no 
Sound.    With  the  later  terms  of  this  series  we  have  nothing  to 
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do  in  this  volume  ;  but  tlic  earlier  terms  are  purely  physical  in 
their  character. 

Air-waves  may  fail  to  reach  our  ears  through  there 
beiiiff  no  air-waves  set  up,  and  that  for  various 
reasons.  Fird :  let  us  suppo.?e  our  vibrating  or  sounding 
body  is  supported  on  wadding  in  the  exhausted  bell  of 
an  air-pump.  There  is  no  air  to  be  alternately  com- 
pressed and  rarefied  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  tuning- 
fork  ;  and  further,  the  vibrations  of  the  fork  are  not 
communicated  through  the  wadding  to  the  baseboard  of 
the  air-pump  :  so  no  air-waves  are  produced,  and  there  is 
no  Sound  heard.  Second:  if  the  air  lie  only  partially 
exhausted,  tlie  effect  may  still  be  the  same  or  nearly 
the  same,  for  it  is  not  easy  in  that  case  to  set  up  Waves  of 
compression  and  rarefaction  in  the  air  ;  the  air  prefers  to 
flow  back-and-fore  round  the  fork  at  each  oscillation, 
surging  round  the  fork,  but  not  having  any  waves  set  up 
in  it.  Third:  even  in  ordinary  air  a  result  quite  similar 
to  that  of  the  last  case  will  ensue  if  tlie  sounding  body 
be  too  slender. 

For  example,  if  a  string  be  stretched  between  two  points  in 
the  open  air,  say  across  a  corner  between  two  brick  walls,  and 
if  it  be  plucked"  or  bowed  with  a  violin-bow,  the  sound  heard 
will  be  extremely  faint ;  the  air  is  not  effectively  compressed 
and  rarefied  by  the  vibrating  string,  but  flows  or  surges  round 
it  back-and-fore. 

If  instead  of  rarefied  air  we  have  a  light  gas,  such  as 
Hydrogen,  the  result  will  be  similar  ;  a  feebler  sound 
is  produced  when  the  sounding  body  is  made  to  vibrate 
in  hydrogen  than  when  it  vibrates  in  ordinary  air,  for 
the  hydrogen  has  a  greater  tendency  to  surge  back-and- 
fore  round  the  fork,  and  not  to  undergo  ell'ective  com- 
jjression. 

If,  however,  we  vary  our  experiments  in  the  contrary 
direction,  and  produce  more  effective  compressions 
and  rarefactions  of  the  air  by  the  vibrating  body,  Ave  get 
louder  sounds. 
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If  wc  have  a  bell  or  tuning-lbrk  soundinf;  in  a  receptacle,  and 
compress  the  air  in  tliat  receptacle,  the  sound  will  become 
louder  :  a  watcli  seems  to  tick  very  loudly  in  a  submerged 
diving-bell;  tlie  air  round  the  vibrating  body  is  denser  and 
more  massive,  and  has  correspondingly  greater  inertia,  so  that 
it  does  not  so  readily  flow  away  to  one  side  ;  it  is  therefore  the 
less  able  toevade  thecompression  and  rarefaction  imposed  upon  it. 
If  we  susjiend  our  vibrating  string  with  one  end  attached  to  the 
panel  of  a  door,  and  set  it  in  vibration,  the  sound  produced  will 
be  very  loud  ;  but  it  will  appear  to  come  from  the  door,  not  from 
the  vibrating  string.  The  reason  is,  that  the  vibrations  of  the 
string  give  the  door-panel  a  corresponding  series  of  alternating 
pulls  and  releases  ;  the  panel  itself  vibrates  ;  and  its  vibra- 
tions act  upon  the  air  near  the  surface  of  the  panel.  That  air 
cannot  move  out  of  the  way  in  time  ;  and  it  is  effectively  sub- 
jected to  alternating  comi^rcssions  and  rarefactions  by  the 
alternating  movements  of  the  door.  The  door  thus  acts  as 
what  is  called  a  sounding-board  to  the  string  :  and  though  the 
amplitude  of  its  vibrations  is  small,  its  action  upon  the  air  is 
very  efficient,  so  that  the  Sound  produced  is  very  loud.  The 
same  principle  is  applied  in  the  sounding-board  of  the  piano- 
forte, and  in  the  belly  of  stringed  instruments  such  as  the 
violin  :  and  the  experiment  may  readily  be  tried,  of  listening 
to  the  sound  produced  by  a  tuning-fork  suspended  by  a  string 
in  the  air,  and  to  that  produced  by  the  same  tuning-fork  with 
its  shank  pressed  against  the  panel  of  a  door. 

In  the  speaking  trumpet,  which  is  a  conical  tube,  the 
mouth  is  applied  to  the  smaller  aperture,  and  words  are  spoken  ; 
the  conical  tube  prevents  lateral  flow  and  reflow  at  the  mouth 
of  the  speaker,  and  makes  the  resultant  air- waves  broad-fronted 
at  the  broad  mouth  of  the  trumpet. 

The  slower  the  vibration,  the  greater  is  the  tendency  to 
lateral  flow  and  reflow  ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  niore 
rapid  the  vibration  the  less  necessity  is  there  for  breadth  in  a 
vibrating  body.  This  is  illustrated'by  the  chirping  or  stridu- 
lating  organs  (two  toothed  bars  and  a  sounding-board)  of 
certain  insects  ;  these,  though  very  small,  act  so  rapidly— some 
12,000  complete  oscillations  per  second— that  they  effectively 
compress  and  rarefy  the  air  without  allowing  it  time  to  flow 
round. 

It  is  not  absolutely  necessary  that  the  means  of  propa- 
gation of  the  vibration  from  tlie  vibrating  body  to  the 
listening  ear  should  be  the  intervening  Air.  The  vibra- 
tions may  be  communicated  through  solids,  through 
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liquids,  or  through  gases  other  than  air.  Each  such 
medium  has  its  own  Velocity  of  Propagation  of 
sound-waves,  which  is  tlio  same  thing  as  tlie  A^elocity  of 
Propagation  of  coinpressional -and -rarefactional  Waves  in 
the  particukr  medium. 

For  instiince,  in  air  the  velocity  is  about  33200  cm.  or  1089 
feet  per  second  (at  0°  C),  and  sound-waves  take  one  second  to 
travel  33,200  em.  Accordingly,  if  wc  see  a  lightning  flash,  and 
tlien  luive  to  wait  say  five  seconds  before  we  liear  the  thunder 
begin,  we  know  that  tlie  source  of  sound  is  five  times  33,200  or 
166,000  cm.  away  ;  a  little  more  tlian  a  mile  distant. 

The  velocity  in  air  (and  in  other  gases)  is  unaffected  by 
variations  in  tiic  atmospheric  pressure  :  but  it  is  increased 
by  Heat,  for  it  is  jn'oportional  to  the  square  root  of  the  Absolute 
temperature  :  and  it  is  greater  in  damp  than  in  dry  air,  for 
damp  air  is  less  dense  than  dry  air.  In  water  tlie  velocity  is 
greater,  being  148,900  cm.  per  second. 

In  sound-waves,  as  in  all  other  cases  of  wave-motion,  the  law 
holds  good  that  c  =  uA,  where  v  is  the  velocity  of  pro]iagation  of 
the  wave  motion,  n  is  the  number  of  vibrations  per  second 
(the  "frequency"),  and  \  the  length  of  each  wave.  Thus  in 
air,  J/ =  33200  cm.  per  second  ;  if  n  be  500  per  second,  what  is 
the  wave-length  ?    Ans.— It  is  X=  i|fno  =  66-4  cm. 

As  an  example  of  propagation  of  sound-waves 
through  Solids,  we  may  take  tire  transmission  of  sound 
hj  the  earth,  when  we  lay  our  ears  to  it  to  listen  for 
distant  trains,  distant  marching,  distant  firing. 

If  one  end  of  a  long  rod  of  wood  be  held  by  one  end  in  the 
teeth,  and  if  a  vibrating  tuning-fork  be  held  to  the  other  end, 
the  sound  will  be  distinctly  heard  ;  and  the  schoolboy's  trick  of 
speaking  at  one  end  of  a  long  desk  to  a  listener  at  the  other 
illustrates  the  same  transmission  of  sound-waves  by  wood. 

In  auscultation  of  the  chest  in  medical  work,  it  is  not 
unfrequeutly  foiuid  that  sounds  produced  within  the  chest  are 
conducted  to  regions  at  some  distance  from  the  points  at  which 
they  originated. 

In  the  ordinary  stethoscope  sound  is  conducted  both  along 
the  wood  and  by  the  air.  If  a  guitar  be  laid  by  one  edge  on 
the  ui)per  end  of  the  stethoscope,  the  heart-sounds  may  often  be 
heard  strongly  reinforced  :  for  the  guitar  acts  as  a  sounding- 
board. 

The  Transmission  of  Wave -motion,  whicli  is  purely 
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mechanical  in  all  cases,  is  ol)viously  so  if  we  rest  the 
shank  of  a  viljrating  tuning-fork  against  one  end  of  a 
long  wooden  rod  and  bring  the  other  end  of  that  rod 
into  contact  witli  a  door  :  the  Vibrations  pro])agated  from 
the  tuning-forlc  to  the  door,  along  the  wood,  cause  the  door 
to  sound  out  loudly.  Sound-waves  readily  run  along 
metal  wires  or  along  stretched  threads. 

In  the  ordinary  toy  telephone,  two  membranes  stretched 
across  rings  have  their  midpoints  connected  by  a  stretched  silk 
thread  :  when  the  one  membrane  is  spoken  to,  the  air-waves  set 
it  in  vibration,  and  the  vibrations  are  communicated  along  the 
silk  threads,  with  the  consequence  that  the  other  membrane  is 
made  to  vibrate  in  a  manner  corresponding  to  that  of  the  first 
membrane  ;  then  it  acts  as  a  sounding  body,  compressing  and 
rarefying  the  air  in  the  neighbourhood  of  its  opposite  face, 
and 'the  listening  Ear  hears  ' the  original  sound  reproduced. 
More  elaborate  apparatus  of  this  kind,  in  which  the  parchment 
membranes  are  replaced  by  heavier  wood  discs  and  the  silk 
threads  by  wires,  will  reproduce  Sound  in  this  way  at  great 

The  actual  amplitude  of  vibration  of  such  discs  need  not 
be  crreat  ;  an  oscillation  through  no  more  than  the  ten-miUiontli 
part  of  a  centimetre  is  quite  sufficient  for  the  production  of 
audible  sound,  if  the  ear  be  held  close  to  the  vibrating  object. 

In  Strebel's  stethoscope,  its  chest-end  is  closed  by  a  mem- 
brane, which  carries  a  little  pointer  :  this  pointer  touches  the 
chest-wall  and  compels  the  membrane  to  take  up  vibrations  the 
same  as  those  of  the  chest-wall.  On  the  other  side  of  the  mem- 
brane is  a  closed  cavity  containing  air,  and  running  through  the 
body  of  the  stethoscope  to  the  ear-end,  where  it  is  terminated 
bv  a  second  membrane.  This  membrane  is  set  in  vibration 
similar  to  that  of  the  first,  and  the  observer's  ear,  placed  near 
it,  hears  the  chest-sounds. 

In  Liquids  :  divers  while  under  water  hear  the  sound 
of  waves  beating  against  the  shore  ;  and  on  an  ice-floe 
the  sound  of  an  approaching  storm  can  be  heard  by 
applying  the  ear  to  the  ice.  Waves  of  Sound  can  be  pro- 
duced by  blowing  an  organ -pipe  under  water:  the 
organ-pipe  acts  under  water  just  as  it  would  in  air  ;  and 
to  the  listening  ear  the  surface  of  the  vibrating  water  acts 
as  a  sounding  body. 
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In  the  open  air  the  waves,  unless  confined  to  narrow 
channels,  are  spherical,  spreading  equally  in  all  direc- 
tions when  the  source  of  sound  is  so  very  small  that  it  is 
practically  a  point. 

When  the  upper  strata  of  the  air  are  cooler  than  the  lower, 
the  sound-waves  travel  more  rapidly  in  the  lower  strata,  and 
the  wave-front  is  bent  upwards  and  may  pass  over  the  head 
of  the  listener,  so  tliat  he  may  not  be  able  to  hear  the  sound. 
When  the  upper  strata  are  warmer,  the  sound  tends  in  the  same 
wav  to  descend.  When  wind  blows,  the  upper  strata  gener- 
ally  move  more  rapidly,  and  the  wave-front  is  made  to  hear 
downwards,  so  tha  t  in  particular  positions  to  windward  the 
sound  may  be  very  distinctly  heard,  sometimes  at  a  great  dis- 
tcincG. 

Tlie  production  of  loud  sound  is  associated  with  great 
mechanical  disturbance  of  the  air  ;  the  firing  of  a  cannon  may 
break  windows,  through  the  impact  of  the  air-waves  produced. 

Air- waves  are  made  to  do  actual  work  in  Edison's  phono- 
motor  ;  in  this  instrument  a  membrane  is  stretched  over  a 
frame  ;  at  its  posterior  surface  it  is  connected  with  a  broad  hook 
wliich  'rests  on  the  broad  margin  of  a  heavy  wheel :  the  margin 
of  this  wheel  is  provided  with  roughnesses  so  sliaped  that  it  is 
easy  for  the  broad  hook  to  slip  over  them  in  one  direction,  but 
in  one  direction  only.  The  membrane  is  spoken  at ;  it  vibrates  ; 
the  broad  hook  slips  over  some  of  the  roughnesses,  and  on  its 
return  gives  them  a  backward  pull  ;  this  process  is  repeated  at 
each  vibration,  and  continuous  sound  causes  the  heavy  wheel  to 
rotate  with  considerable  speed. 

Air-waves  are  reflected  by  a  smooth  dense  obstacle, 
according  to  the  ordinary  laws  of  Reflexion  of  Waves. 

Sound  can  therefore  be  reflected  by  a  mirror  :  and  a  small 
bell  ringing  round  the  corner  of  a  house  can  be  rendered  audible 
by  a  sufficiently  large  mirror,  placed  at  a  proper  angle  in  reference 
to  the  sounding  bell  and  to  the  listening  ear.  Air-waves  can 
even  be  reflected,  to  some  extent,  by  a  stratum  or  column  of  air 
differing  in  density  from  the  surrounding  air  ;  hence  sound  is 
partly  reflected  at  the  surface  of  each  of  the  ascending  and  de- 
scending columns  of  hotter  and  colder  air  which  exist  even  during 
apparently  clear  weather.  In  foggy  or  even  in  rainy  weather 
the  air  may  be  more  uniform  than  in  clear  weather  ;  there  is 
then  less  of  this  reflexion,  and  less  dissipation  of  the  sound, 
so  that  in  such  weather  sound  may  actually  travel  farther. 
Air-waves  may  be  reflected  from  the  walls  or  the  roof  of  a 
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building  :  and  if  these  be  so  shaped  that  the  refleeted  air-waves 
converge  upon  some  point  other  than  that  from  which  the 
sound-waves  start,  a  listener  situated  at  that  point  will  be  able 
to  hear  what  is  said.  This  occurs  mostly  when  the  roof  is 
ellipsoidal  and  vaulted,  or  the  walls  elliptical :  a  sound  produced 
at  the  one  focus  of  the  ellipse  can  be  distinctly  lieard  at  the 
other,  for  the  air-waves  are  reflected  to  that  point.  The  most 
familiar  case  of  reflexion  of  sound-waves  is  the  ordinary  Echo 
from  a  broad  cliff  or  wall.  The  sound-waves,  travelling  at  33200 
cm.  (1089  feet)  per  second,  are  reflected  ;  and  if  a  person  speak 
in  the  presence  of  a  clilf  or  wall  at  the  distance  of  say  3320  cm. 
(108 '9  feet)  and  at  the  rate  of  five  syllables  a  second,  by  the 
time  he  is  beginning  the  second  syllable  the  series  of  reflected 
waves  corresponding  to  the  first  syllable  begins  to  reach  his  ear, 
having  travelled  6640  cm.  (217 '8  feet),  to  the  clifl'  and  back, 
during  the  fifth  part  of  a  second.  If  the  sound  be  reflected 
several  times,  to-and-fro  from  cliff  to  clifl',  there  may  be  a 
Multiple  Echo,  which  repeats  a  syllable  or  sound  several  times. 

When  the  reflecting  surface  is  too  near  to  form  a  distinct 
echo,  the  effect  becomes  merely  a  reinforcement  of  the  sound 
produced  ;  as  in  the  case  of  sounding-boards  behind  and  above 
pulpits  and  orchestras. 

Sound  can  even  be  refracted,  as  for  instance  by  a 
large  lens  made  of  two  sheets  of  collodion  cemented  at 
their  edges  and  inflated  with  carbonic  acid.  Such  a  lens 
brings  sonnd-waves,  say  from  a  ticking  watch,  to  a  focus 
on  the  other  side  of  it. 

If  the  superposition  or  interference  of  air -waves 
results  in  Eest,  or  in  comparative  quiescence,  at  any  one 
point,  there  will  at  that  point  be  no  sound,  or  but  little 
sound  heard. 

If  two  tuning-forks,  not  exactly  in  unison  with  one  another, 
that  is,  not  vibrating  exactly  the  same  number  of  times  per 
second,  be  sounded  together,  as  tliey  vibrate  they  sometimes 
concur  in  their  direction  of  motion,  and  then  come  to  be  more 
and  more  opposed  to  one  another  :  they  thus  pass  through 
alternate  stages  of  concurrence  and  opposition.  The  conse- 
quence is  that  the  listening  ear  perceive.s  fluctuations  in  the 
loudness  of  the  sound  produced.  Suppose  one  of  the  forks 
vibrates  513  and  the  other  511  times  a  second  ;  the  result  is  as 
if  the  vibration  were  at  the  rate  of  512  per  second,  with  a 
maximum  and  a  minimum  of  loudness  twice  (  =  513-511) 
every  second.    These  fluctuations  are  called  Beats. 
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If  ill  Fir'  68  A  ami  B  represent  two  apertures  in  tlie  sule  of 
a  padded  box,  within  whicli  a  wliistlo  or  organ-piije  or  be  1  is 
caused  to  produce  sound,  the  ear  placed  successively  at  a,  c, 
etc  perceives  alternate  sound  and  silence  ;  for  in  these  successive 
positions  the  waves,  from  A  and  B  respectively,  alternately  aid 
and  thwart  one  anotlier. 

Soimd-waves  in  air  are  generally  long  enough  to  be 
large  in  comparison  with  the  obstacles  they  enconnter, 
or  tlie  apertures  through  which  tliey  pass.  When  this 
is  the  case  they  pass  round  corners,  and  the  listening 
Ear  can  hear  the  sound  though  the  Eye  may  not  be  in  a 
position  to  see  the  source  of  sound  (see  Fig.  48).  But 
where  the  waves  are  very  .short,  as  they  are  in  the  case  of 
very  high-pitched  sounds,  the  obstacles  they  encounter  or 
the'  apertures  through  which  they  pass  may  be  large  in 
comparison  with  tliem  ;  and  in  such  cases  the  Sound  may 
fail  to  come  round  corners,  and  there  may  be  distinct 
"  sound-shadows  "  similar  to,  but  not  as  sharp  as  the 
Optical  Shadows  produced  if  the  source  of  sound  were  re- 
placed by  a  source  of  Light  (see  Fig.  69).  In  order  to 
hear  all  the  sound  produced,  the  listeners  to  music  ought 
therefore  to  be  in  full  view  of  the  orchestra. 

Sources  of  Sound. — In  a  violin  string  or  a  banjo 
string  played  in  the  usual  way,  the  vibrations  are  trans- 
versal, as  may  be  seen  on  looking  at  the  string  when 
vibrating  :  each  point  of  the  string  viljrates  across  the 
line  of  the  string  itself.  The  vibration  is  of  the  kind 
previously  described  as  Stationary  Vibration  (p.  47). 

If  we  assume  the  string  to  he  perfectly  flexible,  and  to  be 
tightened  up  by  a  pull  or  Traction  of  t  dynes  per  sq.  cm.  of  its 
cross-sectional  area,  the  Frequency,  n  oscillations  per  second,  is 
n  =  \/Tfp-i-2l,  where  p  is  the  density  of  the  string  and  I  its 
length.  If  we  suppose  the  stretching  Traction  to  be  exerted  by, 
or  to  be  equivalent  to,  the  Weight  of  )/i  grammes  of  matter  hung 
on  the  string,  or  pulling  upon  it  over  a  pulley  as  in  Fig.  122, 
this  equation  takes  the  form  n.=  {l7'67\^M/p^ld}  where  d  is 
the  diameter  of  the  string.  This  formula  enables  us  to  work 
out  a  gi'eat  variety  of  problems  relating  to  vibrating  strings. 

If  a  wire  of  steel  (density  p  =  7'8),  1  metre  long  (/  =  100  cm.) 
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and  1'2  mm.  thick  (rZ  =  0'12  cm.)  is  .stretched  by  the  weight  of 
40  kilogi-aiuines  (?)i  =  40000  grammes)  :uid  .set  in  tran.sverse 
vibration,  what  will  be  the  frequency  of  its  fundamental 
vibration  ?  Ans.— ?i=  17'67  x  ^^J^'-^{lOO  x  0-12)  =  105'45 
vibrations  per  second. 

The  Number  of  Transverse  Vibrations  per  second  de- 
pends :  (1)  inversely  on  the  length  of  the  stretched 
string  ;  (2)  inversely  on  its  thickness  ;  (3)  directly  on 
the  square  root  of  the  stretching  force  apjjlied  ;  (4) 
inversely  on  the  square  root  of  the  density  of  the 
material  of  the  string  (or  wire).  All  tliis  can  be  verified 
with  the  aid  of  the  Monochord,  coupled  with  the 
knowledge  otherwise  derived  (p.  214),  that  the  number  of 
vibrations  per  second,  n,  is  told  us  by  the  pitch  of  the 
Sound  produced. 

The  Monochord  is  a  bo.x:  of  light  wood  containing  air. 
Its  lower  side  is  open,  and  there  are  two  apertures  on  each 
side  laterally.  Upon  this  box  rest  two 
bridges  ("banjo-bridges"),  one  near  each 
end.  Over  the  bridges  are  stretched  a 
couple  of  wires  ;  both  are  passed  round 
pegs  at  the  end  A  ;  the  other  end  of  the  one  is  connected 
with  a  tuning-peg,  which  may  be  turned  by  a  pianoforte- 
tuner's  key  ;  while  the  corresponding  end  of  the  other  is 
passed  over  a  pulley  and  made  to  support  a  weight. 
We  may  use  a  movable  bridge,  slipped  up  and  down 
under  either  wire  so  as  to  limit  the  portion  of  it  which  is 
free  to  vibrate,  and  we  may  thus  vary  the  length,  I ;  we 
may  vary  the  thickness,  d,  by  fitting  up  different  wires 
successively  of  the  same  material ;  we  may  vary  m  liy 
altering  tlie  load  at  B  ;  we  may  vary  the  density  p 
by  fitting  the  apparatus  up  with  wires  of  different 
materials  ;  or  we  may  vary  any  or  all  these  terms  at  the 
same  time.  The  formula  above  given  always  applies,  so 
that  if  we  know  any  four  of  the  terms  n,  1,  d,  m,  and  p, 
we  may  find  the  fifth  by  calculation. 

In  the  case  of  the  reeds  of  a  Harmonium  or  Concertina,  or  in 
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the  prongs  of  a  Tuning-fork  wc  have  "rods"  fi-^^°^«  ^ 
■in<l  freeTv  swinging  their  Ireo  ends.  llie  liigidity  ol  lue 
rlS^r  co.nls  ^^r;nu^el.  into  play  ;  and  the  S^^^.^^ 
that  the  Frequency  is  directly  proportional  to  the  thicKness 
a  d  to  the  >vll  ol-  the  Young's  Modulus  ol  the  niater  al, 

Ti  'y'     noportional  to  the  square  of  the  length  and  to 

the  «  «  o/the  density.    From  this  it  follows  tliat  if  we 

have  two  tnning-forks  of  the  same  material  and  the  sa.ne  shape, 
but  differing  in  she,  the  Frequency  is  mi-ersd,i  proportional  to 
the  linear  dimensions,  so  that  a  2.ineh  fork  will  vibrate  twice 
as  often  in  a  second  as  a  4-inch  one.  „ 
Timina-forks  inav  be  made  to  vibrate  more  rapidly  by  filing 

their  frec^ends;  more  slowly  by  thinning  tlieir  prongs  near 
the  base  Their  speed  mav  also  be  regulated  by  slipping 
clampers  up  and  down  their  prongs  :  the  nearer  these  are  to 

the  free  ends,  tlie  slower  is  the  vibration. 

Discs  of  metal,  glass,  etc.,  can  be  made  to  vibrate  by  means 

of  a  violin-bow  drawn  across  their  edges.    II  sand  and  lyco- 

podium  be  strewed  upon  them,  the  sand  collec  s  on  certain 

lines  of  comparative  rest,  wliile  the  lycopoduim  is  blown  by  the 

air-currents  into  places  where  the  vibration  is 

most  active  :  the  former  are  the  nodal  lines, 

A,  B,  etc.,  rig.  123  ;  the  latter  are  the  vibrat- 

in'o-  sectors  between  the  nodal  lines.  Wlieii 

the  ear  is  held  immediately  over  a  vibrating 

sector,  say  over  C,  or  better,  if  a  tube  bo  led 

from  near  C  to  the  eai-,  a  loud  sound  will  be 

heard:  at  A,  B,  etc.,  no  sound  will  be  heard: 

at  0  no  sound  will  he  heard,  for  the  alternate 

segments  swing  in  opposite  directions  and  neutralise  one 

another's  effect  upon  the  air  above  0,  so  that  this  air  remains 

at  rest. 

In  a  drum  we  have  a  parchment  meiiibrane  stretched 
tightly  and  equably  round  a  rim.  When  .struck  the 
membrane  vibrates  as  a  whole,  and  its  frequency  is  in- 
versely as  its  radius  or  diameter,  and  directly  as  the 
square  root  of  the  tension  to  which  it  is  expcsed.  If 
a  Membrane  be  not  equally  stretched  in  all  directions, 
it  would  vibrate  feebly  in  the  direction  in  wdiich  it  is 
least  stretched,  and  forcibly  in  the  direclioii  in  which  it  is 
most  so.  It  comes  to  act  like  a  number  of  cords  laid 
side  by  side,  and  cemented  together  so  as  to  form  a  sheet  : 
the  sheet  as  a  whole  vibrates  with  the  same  freijuency 
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as  each  component  cord  would  have  done,  under  the  same 
tension  per  unit  of  transverse-sectional  area.  This  is  of 
importance  in  reference  to  the  mechanism  of  the  Ear. 

AVhen  a  bell  vibrates  we  have  two  simultaneous  modes 
of  vibration  :  the  bell  divides  into  sectors  :  these  sectors 
alternately  dilate  and  contract  radially,  while  con- 
tiguous sectors  are  in  opposite  phases  of 
vibration,  as  shown  in  Fig.  124.  At  the 
same  time  there  is  an  alternating  twist- 
ing oscillation  of  the  bell :  the  nodal  lines, 
down  the  bell  at  A,  B,  C,  U,  are  the  parts 
most  subject  to  this  twist ;  and  the  parts 
Fi"  I'M  which  dilate  and  contract  most  are  those  at 
which  there  is  the  least  twisting  movement. 
In  this  twist  A  and  C  would  twist  in  the  same  direction 
round  the  circle,  while  B  and  D  twist  in  the  opposite 
direction. 

If  we  draw  one  point  of  a  violin-bow  along  a  stretched 
string,  we  cause  a  longitudinal  vibration  of  very  high 
frequency :  the  sound  produced  is  very  shrill.  The  par- 
ticles oscillate  to-and-fro  in  the  line  of  the  length  of  the 
string. 

The  Frequency  is  n=~.  a /-  where  I  is  the  length  of  the 
\  p 

string  and  p  is  the  Young's  Modulus  of  the  string.  For  ex- 
ample, if  a  steiil  wire  (p  =  2520, 000000  x  981,  and  density  p  = 
7'8)  of  one  metre  in  length  (/!=100  cm.)  be  set  in  vibration  in 

.  f  .1  /2520,000000  X  981  „„,p 
this  way,  tlio  Irequeiicy  is  ggo  ^  sj  —  =  2815 

vibrations  per  second.  It  will  be  observed  that  this  frequency 
does  not  depend  upon  the  thickness  of  the  string  :  and  hence 
if  the  three  catgut  strings  of  a  violin  be  treated  in  this  way 
they  give  out  sounds  of  nearly  the  same  pitch. 

Glass  or  metal  rods  may  be  made  to  vibrate  longitudinally  in 
the  same  way  :  hold  them  by  the  centre  and  rub  them  length- 
wise by  a  resined  cloth  ;  a  shrill  sound  is  produced. 

If  a  violindjow  be  drawn  obliquely  across  a  violin  string, 
both  transverse  and  longitudinal  vibrations  will  be  set  u]) :  a 
shrill  squeak  will  then  accompany  the  proper  tone  ;  whence  the 
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bow  should  always  be  drawn  straight  across  the  string,  without 
any  obli(^uit)'. 

One  source  of  Sound  which  is  of  considerable  interest 
to  the  physician  is  the  sound  of  eddies  in  Liquids  flow- 
ino-  in  tubes.  Such  eddies  occur  where  the  flow  is  in  any 
way  broken  ;  and  they  are  most  readily  heard  in  wide 
tubes  or  with  high  velocities  of  flow.  They  are  more 
readily  formed  when  the  density  or  the  viscosity  of 
the  liquid  is  small;  and  they  may  be  favoured  by 
irregular  constrictions  in  the  tube,  or  by  the  imper- 
fect action  of  valves.  In  its  relation  to  medical  diag- 
nosis the  study  of  this  subject  is  still  incomplete. 

Another  is  the  deep-pitched  boom  of  contracting 
muscle,  which  may  be  heard  by  means  of  a  stethoscope 
placed  over  the  muscle  ;  or  by  putting  the  fingers  in  the 
ears  and  forcibly  contracting  the  jaw-muscles,  with  the 
teeth  a  little  distance  apart. 

Another  is  the  high-pitched  sound  of  stretched 
heart-valves  vibrating  under  the  impact  of  an  arrested 
blood-stream. 

Harmonics. — In  all  the  above  cases  of  Vibration  of 
bodies  of  regular  form,  we  have  confined  ourselves  to  the 
simplest  form  of  vibration  M-hich  a  body  can  present. 
But  there  is  no  case  in  which  this  form  of  vibration  is  the 
only  one  present.  In  the  Vibration  of  a  String,  vibrating 
transversely,  the  motion  will  not  be  exactly  the  same  as 
that  of  an  ideal  string  executing  one  vibration  only,  and 
yet  it  may  be  practically  periodic,  that  is,  may  repeat 
itself  at  regular  intervals.  If  this  be  the  case,  the  motion 
is  made  up  of  the  fundamental  or  slowest  vibration, 
together  with  others  whose  Frequencies  are  twice,  three 
times,  four  times,  etc.,  that  of  the  fundamental  or  slowest 
vibration.    (Compare  Fig.  45.) 

Thus  the  string  in  the  iiroblem  on  p.  202  will  not  only  have 
a  vibiatiou  whose  frequency  is  105 ■■45  oscillations  per  second, 
but  will  also  have  others  whose  frequencies  are  210-90,  316-35, 
421  "80,  etc.  per  second. 
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Ill  a  tinkling  pianoforte  these  "  harmonic  "  vibra- 
tions, or  components  of  the  total  vibration,  are  actually 
more  powerful  than  the  fundamental  vibration  or  com- 
ponent ;  ill  a  violin  string,  urged  by  a  violin-bow,  the 
2nd,  3rd,  4tli,  5th,  and  6th  are  weak,  while  the  higher 
components  are  ample,  and  render  the  sound  penetrating  ; 
in  a  banjo  or  guitar  the  harmonics  are  very  prominent ; 
in  a  pianoforte  string  in  good  condition  the  lower  har- 
monics up  to  the  6th  are  well  marked,  but  those  beyond 
are  absent  or  feeble.  The  amplitudes  of  these  har- 
monic components,  relative  to  the  fundamental  vibra- 
tion and  to  one  another,  depend  upon  the  mode  in 
which  the  string  is  set  in  motion — dragged  out  to  an 
acute  angle  by  a  resined  violin-bow  and  escaping  from 
it  when  the  tension  becomes  too  great,  plucked  as 
in  the  banjo,  guitar,  harpsichord,  knocked  by  a  harder 
or  softer  hammer  as  in  the  pianoforte — and  according  to 
the  point  at  which  the  Distorting  Force  is  applied.  The 
same  considerations  apply  to  all  forms  of  vibration, 
whether  transverse,  longitudinal,  or  twisting,  and  ^^■hether 
the  disturbances  produced  be  compressional  or  distorting. 

In  most  cases,  however,  the  Total  vibration,  thougli  approxi- 
mately the  same  at  each  recurrence,  is  not  exactly  periodic  ; 
and  the  Total  Vibration  is  made  up  of  a  fundamental  vibration, 
together  with  others  wliich  only  approximately  correspond  to 
true  harmonics.  This  is  what  occurs  in  a  string,  for  instance, 
by  reason  of  its  stififhess,  that  is,  its  want  of  ideally  perfect 
fle.-cibility  ;  and  in  such  bodies  as  stiff  rods,  or  discs,  or  mem- 
branes, the  higher -frequency  components  of  the  aggi-egate 
vibration  are  far  from  corresponding  to  any  simple  series  of 
true  Harmonics. 

Forced  Vibrations  and  Resonance. — Suppose 
we  grasped  the  prongs  of  a  tuning-fork,  and  pulled  them 
apart,  and  let  them  go  at  regular  intervals,  the  quasi- 
oscillations  we  produced  would  of  course  keep  time  with 
the  Distorting  Forces  which  we  applied.  This  would  not 
be  a  case  of  free  oscillations  of  the  tuning-fork,  but  a  case 
of  forced  oscillations.    The  principle  M-ould  lie  the 
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<=ame  if  our  distorting  force  were  applied  very  frequently  : 
the  result  would  be  a  Forced  Vibration,  which  overpowered 
the  natural  tendency  of  the  fork  to  free  vibration  at  its 
own  proper  rate. 

Two  clocks  on  the  same  table  will  keep  pace,  for  the  im- 
pulses of  their  respective  ticks,  conveyed  along  the  table  cause 
the  one  to  hurry  on  and  tlie  other  to  slow  down  untd  the  two 
clocks  acrree.  the  two  prongs  of  a  tuning-fork,  even  tliough 
uot  exactly  equaA  in  size,  approach  and  I'ecede  from  one  another 
sinlultaneollsl3^ 

The  more  nearly  the  Frequency  of  the  applied  inter- 
mittent Force  agrees  with  the  natural  Period  of  Vibra- 
tion of  the  body  set  in  periodic  movement,  the  ampler 
will  be  the  oscillations  produced. 

If  the  externally  applied  Forces  be  so  timed  as  always 
to  assist  and  never  to  thwart  the  natural  vibrations  of 
the  body  set  in  vibration,  the  body  may  be  set  in  ample 
Vibration  by  very  small  forces. 

This  may  be  illustrated  by  the  ringing  of  a  heavy  bell  with 
the  aid  of  a  bell-rope.  The  ringer  does  not  try  to  pull  the  bell 
over  at  once  :  he  gives  a  gentle  t>ig  to  the  rope,  and  then  lets 
it  go  up  :  a  feeble  swing  of  the  bell  takes  place,  and  the  rope 
takes  the  bell-ringer's  liands  up :  when  the  rope  next  slackens 
in  his  hands,  he  pulls  it  down  tightly  :  and  so  for  each  occasion 
on  which  the  rope  tends  to  descend.  He  thus  always  helps  it 
to  descend,  and  never  pulls  against  a  tightening  rope  ;  and 
consequently  the  bell  swings  more  and  more  widely,  until  at 
length  it  begins  to  ring.  It  is  kept  ringing  by  keeping  up  the 
same  process  of  pulling  regularly  on  a  slackening  rope.  If  the 
beb-ringer  pulled  against  a  tightening  rope  he  would  thwart 
the  bell  and  check  its  movement. 

If  there  be  two  tuning-forks  of  exactly  the  same  frequency 
of  natural  or  free  vibration,  and  if  we  set  both  on  the  same  table, 
the  one  of  them  being  in  vibration,  the  other  fork  will  presently 
vibrate  and  produce  Sound  ;  the  impulses  of  the  one  fork  have 
disturbed  the  second  at  precisely  the  right  intervals. 

Even  across  the  air  of  the  room  this  effect  will  be  produced  : 
the  small  push  upon  the  second  tuning-fork,  produced  by  any  one 
compression  of  the  air,  is  very  small :  but  the  compression  is 
followed  by  a  rarefaction,  which  releases  the  fork  and  allows  it 
to  swing  back  ;  the  next  compression  comes  in  at  the  right 
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time,  and  the  fork  is  set  move  widely  swiiigiiif^.  From  small 
beginnings  the  vibration  of  the  second  tuning-fork  is  thus 
worked  up,  a  little  at  a  time,  until  at  length  it  becomes  con- 
siderable. 

Generally,  if  any  body  capable  of  vibrating  at  a  certain 
rate  be  exposed  to  impulses  which  recur  at  that  particular 
rate,  the  body  will  begin  to  vibrate,  and  the  Energy  of  the 
impulses  will  be  absorbed  by  it.  This  phenomenon  is 
knowir  by  the  name  of  Resonance  ;  and  the  body  which 
is  set  in  vibration  is  said  to  act  as  a  Resonator. 

If  a  body  vibrate  in  such  a  way  that  it  presents  a 
Fundamental  Vibration  and  a  number  of  simultaneous 
Harmonic  Vibrations,  and  if  a  tuning-fork  corresponding 
to  any  of  the  harmonics  be  brought  near,  the  tuning- 
fork  will  give  out  the  tone  of  the  component  harmonic  to 
which  it  corresponds.  Such  a  tuning-fork,  acting  as  a 
Eesonator,  will  therefore  serve  as  a  means  of  detecting 
the  presence  of  any  particular  harmonic  vibration  as  a 
component  in  the  Total  Vibration  of  a  sounding  body. 

Another  form  of  Resonator  serving  the  same  purpose  is  a 
globe  of  glass  or  brass,  of  the  form  indicated  in  Fig.  125.  If  a 
Sound  containing,  either  as  a  fundamental  or 
as  a  harmonic  tone,  any  tone  corresponding  to 
the  natural  period  of  free  vibration  of  the  air 
B  within  the  bulb  A,  be  produced  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  resonator,  the  listening  ear 
placed  at  B  will  hear  the  air  inside  A  loudly 
vibrating  in  unison  with  that  tone  ;  and  a  set 
of  such  "resonators  will  enable  the  different 
harmonics  of  a  Compound  Vibration  to  be  heard,  and  their 
relative  intensities  to  be  estimated. 

The  principle  of  Resonance  is  applied  in  many  musical  in- 
struments, particularly  of  the  wind  order.  In  a  reed  organ- 
pipe  a  vibrating  reed  produces  a  particular  note  ;  the  air  m 
the  pipe  resounds  to  it.  In  the  Clarinet,  the  Oboe,  the  Bas- 
soon, a  reed  of  cane  produces  mixed  vibrations  when  blown  : 
the  air  in  the  pipe  responds  to  one  or  other  of  these,  according 
to  the  Length  of  the  Resonating  Column  as  determined  by  the 
particular  keys  pressed  down  by  the  player.  In  the  organ- 
pipe  a  mi.xed'  set  of  vibrations  is  produced  by  a  stream  of  air 
blown  across  the  mouthpiece,  and  the  air  in  the  pipe  resounds 
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to  that  vibration  which  is  in  unison  with  its  own  natural  period 
of  free  vibration.  The  column  of  air  in  the  pipe  vibrates  as  it 
it  were  a  solid  rod  of  air  with  a  node  at  the  nudpomt  and  tree 
at  the  ends  ;  but  not  quite  free.  If  it  were  quite  tree  at  tlie 
ends,  the  Frequency  would  be  determined  by  the  formula 
33200  X  \/t7273-^2/,  where  I  is  the  length  of  the  column  and 
T  the  Absolute  temperature  ;  but  it  is  not  quite  free  ;  the  vibra- 
tions are  hampered  by  the  task  of  lifting  the  external  atmo- 
sphere at  each  oscillation  ;  and  so  the  vibrations  are  somewhat 
slower  than  this.  The  longitudinal  movements  of  the  air  arc 
areatest  at  the  ends  of  the  pipe;  at  the  midpoint  the  air  is 
nearly  at  rest,  but  is  alternately  squeezed  together  and  relaxed. 
An  organ-pipe  blown  too  hard  breaks  into  a  sound  an  Octave 
above°  that  is,  with  twice  as  many  vibrations  per  second. 

If  the  upper  end  of  an  open  organ  -  pipe  be  stopped,  the 
column  of  air  becomes  like  a  rod  clamped  at  one  end,  and  the 
Frequency  becomes  half  the  frequency  in  the  preceding  case  ; 
that  is,  the  sound  produced  becomes  an  octave  lower. 

If  we  change  the  gas  in  the  pipe  and  use  say  hydrogen  instead 
of  air,  the  pitch  is  altered  :  with  hydrogen  the  frequency  is  nearly 
four  times  as  great :  for  hydrogen  is  a  lighter  gas  than  air,  its 
density  being  only  0  '07072  times  that  of  air ;  and  then,  instead  of 
the  number°33200  (the  velocity  of  sound  in  air,  in  cms.-per- 
sec.)  we  would  have  to  use  a  number  expressing  the  velocity 
of  sound' in  hydrogen,  namely,  33200-^V07072  =  33200  x  3'804 
=  126,290. 

If  the  Atmospheric  Pressure  be  increased,  the  pitch  is  un- 
affected. If  the  Temperature  rise,  the  pitch  rises,  for  the 
frequency  is  directly  proportional  to  the  square  root  of  the 
Absolute  Temperature. 

The  Flute,  the  Flageolet,  the  Fife,  and  the  Piccolo  resemble 
the  Organ-pipe  in  principle.  In  brass  band  instruments  the 
lips  of  the  player  are  made  to  vibrate ;  the  cavity  of  the  in- 
strument resounds,  according  to  the  size  of  that  cavity,  as 
determined  by  the  construction  of  the  instrument,  or  by  the 
keys  operated  by  the  player,  or,  iu  instruments  of  the  trombone 
class,  by  slides  which  lengthen  or  shorten  the  resonating  cavity. 

When  a  shell  is  placed  near  the  ear,  the  warm-air  currents 
in  the  shell  produce  a  very  slight  sound,  to  particular  com- 
ponents of  which  the  shell  acts  as  a  Resonator,  so  that  we  then 
hear  the  well-known  "  murmur  of  the  tide." 

The  mouth-cavity  acts  as  a  Resonator  to  the  sounds  pro- 
duced by  the  larynx,  as  in  the  production  of  Vowels  (p.  216). 

Many  animals  have  special  resonance-cavities,  such  as  a 
<lilated  hyoid  bone,  or  their  cheek-pouches,  etc.,  which  enable 
them  to  emit  a  very  loud  tone. 
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Tlie  passage  from  tlic  exterior  to  the  drum  of  the  ear  is  ajjt 
to  reinforce  certain  very  liigli-pitclied  sounds,  with  disagreeable 
effect. 

In  many  stethoscopes  the  upper  part  of  tlie  instrument  is 
bell-shaped,  and  the  bell  acts  as  a  Resonator  for  a  jarticular 
sound.  Sometimes  there  is  at  the  top  a  resonaving  cavity 
whose  size  is  adjustable,  so  that  it  may  be  made  to  resound  to 
sounds  of  different  pitches. 

Many  animals  use  their  ears  as  reflectors  of  sound  into  the 
ear-passage  ;  and  there  is  in  such  a  case  a  resonance-effect  for 
particular  sounds.  The  hollowed  hand,  applied  behind  the 
ear,  acts  in  the  same  way. 

When  the  chest -walls  are  set  in  irregular  vibration  by 
being  percussed  with  the  finger-tip,  or  with  a  rubber-capped 
hammer,  or  with  a  hammer  tipped  with  a  hollow  rubber  cap 
containing  air,  there  is  again  a  resonance-effect ;  not  in  every 
ease  produced  by  a  resonance-cavity  containing  more  or  less 
air,  as  in  the  lungs,  but  sometimes  by  semi-fluid  material, 
which  is  selectively  set  in  resonance-vibration  in  a  manner  quite 
analogous  to  that  in  which  cavities  containing  air  act. 

The  air  in  a  tube  will  sometimes  resound  to  a 
small  flame  introduced  into  it.  Take  a  lamp  chimney, 
and  let  up  into  it  a  minute  gas-flame  from  a  blowpipe 
nozzle  :  in  most  cases  the  tube  breaks  out  into  a  loud 
sound  when  the  nozzle  has  reached  a  particular  height. 
If  it  does  not  readily  do  so,  the  action  may  be  started  by 
singing  or  whistling  to  the  tube  a  note  a  little  higher  in 
pitch  than  that  corresponding  to  the  natural  period  of 
vibration  of  the  air  within  the  tube.  This  note  may  be 
found  by  blowing  across  the  end  of  the  tube  ;  the  air  in 
the  tube  will  resound.  The  air  in  the  tube  vibrates 
forcibly  when  the  "  flame  sings  "  ;  and  the  flame  is  raised 
and  lowered  during  this  vibration,  so  that  its  image  if 
looked  at  in  a  rotating  mirror,  instead  of  being  spread 
out  into  a  plain  band  of  light,  appears  spread  out  into  a 
band  of  light  with  large  teeth  ;  or,  in  some  instances,  it 
may  even  be  broken  up  into  separate  beads  of  light,  as  if  to 
show  that  the  flame  had  been  extinguished  at  each  vibration. 

This  device,  a  Rotating  Mirror  used  along  with  a  gas-flame, 
is  frequently  employed  in  acoustic  experiments.    A  cavity  is 
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divided  into  two  parts  (Fig.  liiO)  by  a  membrane,  snch  as  tliin 
gold-beaters'  skin.  The  one  moiety  of  the  cavity  i.s  connected 
witli  a  conical  mouthpiece  A  ;  tlie  other  is 
conuecteil  with  a  supply  of  coal-gas,  which 
enters  at  B,  and  passes  out  at  C  on  its  way 
to  be  burned  at  the  jet  D.  This  contriv- 
ance is  called  Koenig's  Manometric  Cap- 
sule. When  a  sound  is  produced  at  the 
mouth  of  the  cone  A,  sound-waves  will 
impinge  directly  upon  the  thin  membrane. 
These  waves  will  cause  motion  of  that  mem- 
brane, which  will  pretty  faithfully  follow  the  variations  of 
pressure  due  to  the  sound-waves.  The  flame  Avill  demonstrate 
this  by  its  variations  in  height.  If  the  flame  be  not  looked 
at  directly,  but  if  its  image  be  viewed  in  a  rapidly  rotating 
polished  mirror,  the  image  spreads  out  into  a  band  of  light 
serrated  by  large  teeth,  whose  outline  is  itself  serrated  by  smaller 
teeth.  The  large  teeth  correspond  to  the  frequency  and  ampli- 
tude of  the  slowest  or  fundamental  vibration,  the  smaller  to 
the  harmonic  vibrations.  For  rough  purposes  the  experiment 
may  be  carried  out  by  prolonging  the  tube  C  into  a  flexible 
rubber  tube  terminated  by  a  rat's  tail  jet,  and  swinging  the 
flame  in  a  circle  before  the  eyes.  The  revolving  mirror  may 
then  be  dispensed  with  ;  and  it  is  singular  to  note  how  the 
.slightest  change  in  the  tone  of  the  voice  afi'ects  the  shape  of  the 
serrations.  It  is  often  possible  to  find  out  by  trial  how  to  sing 
so  as  to  keep  the  larger  serrations  open  and  free  from  sub- 
sidiary serrations  :  the  tone  of  voice  is  then  very  pure,  though 
it  must  be  confessed  it  is  somewhat  hollow  in  quality.  Instead 
of  a  cone  we  may  use  a  resonator  at  A  ;  the  action  of  the 
resonator  in  response  to  an  appropriate  sound  may  tlien  be 
rendered  visible  as  well  as  audible. 

In  the  sphygmophone  the  supply  of  gas  to  a  singing-name 
is  controlled  by  tlie  pulse-beat ;  an  audible  efl'ect  is  jwoduced, 
keeping  time  with  the  pulsations. 

The  vibrations  of  the  membrane  in  Fig.  126  follow  the 
peculiarities  of  the  sound-waves  in  the  air  :  and  these  follow 
the  peculiarities  of  the  original  vibrations  of  the  sounding  body. 
If  a  writing-point  were  attached  to  the  membrane,  it  could 
make  a  mark  upon  a  rotating  smoked-glass  drum ;  this  mark 
would  be  a  straight  line  so  long  as  the  membrane  was  at  rest,  but 
would  present  little  tremors  when  a  sound  was  being  produced 
outside  the  cone  A  ;  and  this  was  accomplished  in  instruments 
called  phonautographs.  In  Edison's  phonograph  an  advance 
was  made  ;  the  writing-point  was  made  to  drive  its  way  more 
or  less  deeply  into  the  substance  of  a  strip  of  tinfoil  on  a  rotat- 
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ing  drum  ;  tliis  tinfoil  tliereafter  bore  on  its  surface  a  groove 
of  varying  deptli  ;  and  if  at  any  time  thereafter  tlie  same  writ- 
ing-point were  made  to  travel  in  the  .same  groove  by  rotation 
ofllie  tinfoil  under  it,  tlie  whole  process  was  reversed.  The 
groove  then  actuated  the  'Writing-poiiit,  the  writing-point  the 
Membrane  ;  the  membrane  acted  upon  the  Air,  subjectiiig  it  to 
compressions  and  rarefactions  resembling  tlie  original^ ;  Sound- 
waves were  thus  set  up,  again  resembling  the  original  ;  and 
these,  when  they  reached  the  listening  I'lar,  produced  a  sensation 
of  Sound  resembling  the  original  sound.  In  the  newer  forms  of 
the  phonograph  the  groove  is  not  pressed  in  tinibil,  but  is  cut 
out  of  a  cylinder  or  disc  of  wax,  and  a  different  point  is  used 
for  reproducing  from  that  which  is  used  for  cutting  the  groove 
in  the  wax. 

The  Vibrations  of  a  Membrane  do  not  perfectly  tollow  the 
variations  of  Air-Pre.ssure  which  give  rise  to  them  ;  and  hence 
the  reproduction  of  Sound  by  the  Phonograph  is  not  entirely 
faultless.  It  often  happens  that  the  higher  components  are 
exaggerated  ;  and  this  results  in  a  more  or  less  na.sal  (quality  of 
tone. 

The  Human  Ear. — If  we  have  a  series  of  Reson- 
ators of  any  kind  we  may  analyse  any  Sound-waves  so 
as  to  find  their  Component  Vibrations.    Each  resonator 
will  resound  to  its  own  component ;  and  a  sufficiently 
extensive  series  of  resonators  will  enable  us  to  trace  out 
all  the  components.    If  we  can  imagine  such  a  series  of 
Eesonators,  each  with  its  own  observer,  we  would 
have,  in  principle,  a  picture  of  what,  according  to  Von 
Helmholtz's  theory,  takes  place  in  the  Human  Ear. 
According  to  this  theory,  the  human  ear  is,  in  effect,  an 
enormous  battery  of  some  thousands  of  resonators,  each 
with  its  appropriate  nerve-end  which,  through  the 
corresponding  nerve-fibre,  reports  the  action  of  the 
corresponding  resonator  to  the  brain.    The  component 
Vibrations  of  the  most  complex  Sound-waves  are  thus 
reported  separately ;  and  the  Brain  blends  the  indi- 
vidual reports  into  that  summary  which  we  call  .the 
Sensation  of  Hearing. 

There  are  serious  difficulties,  anatomical,  experimental,  and 
pathological,  in  accepting  Von  Helmholt/.  s  theory  as  it  stands  ; 
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but  the  student  will  do  well  to  understand  that  tlieory  m  the; 
lirst  place,  as  a  basis  for  his  further  study. 

The  order  of  events  is,  according  to  this  theory  : — 

(1 )  The  vibrations  of  the  air  are  conununicatcd  to  a  raonibraiie, 
the  drum  of  the  ear.  Tlie  Aniiilitudo  is  much  decreased,  and 
the  Force  correspondingly  increased. 

(2)  The  vibrations  are  transmitted  from  the  drum  of  the  ear 
through  a  jointed  chain  of  osseous  levers,  the  last  arm  of 
which  moves  less  than  the  drum  of  the  oar  itself,  with  corre- 
spomling  increase  of  Force  :  and  arc  taken  up  by  a  second 
membrane. 

(3)  This  membrane  communicates  them  to  a  quantity  of 
liquid  in  a  closed  sac,  partly  bounded  by  this  membrane. 

(4)  They  are  transmitted  through  this  liquid  to  a  triangular 
membrane,  the  ''basilar  membrane,"  stretched  trans- 
versely and  in  contact  with  licjuid  on  both  sides.  Of  its  own 
accord  this  mendirane  could,  being  hampered  by  the  liquid, 
only  oscillate  much  more  slowly  than  it  would  in  free  air.  It 
enters  into  vibration  by  Resonance,  not  as  a  whole,  but  only  in 
localised  transverse  strips,  whose  proper  rates  of  vibration 
correspond  to  the  various  components  of  the  mixed  vibration 
communicated  to  the  membrane  as  a  whole. 

(5)  Each  localised  vibration  of  the  membrane  affects  a  local 
nerve-end  apparatus,  of  which  there  are  16,000  to  20,000. 

(fi)  Each  nerve-encl  apparatus  is  continuous  with  a  separate 
nerve-fibre. 

(7)  The  16,000  to  20,000  fibres  converge  and  form  the 
'•' auditory  nerve, "  wdiich,  by  its  separate  fibres,  conveys  the 
separate  local  impressions  to  the  brain. 

(8)  The  brain  blends  these  impressions. 

Wliat  the  Ear,  takeii  as  ,i  whole,  thus  perceives  is  the 
impact  of  sound-waves  :  .md  as  these  differ  in  their 
Frec[uency,  their  Amplitude  and  their  Complexity,  so  do 
the  Sounds  heard  differ  in  their  pitch,  their  loudness, 
and  their  Quality  or  character. 

Pitch. — The  greater  the  Frequency,  the  higher  the 
Pitch. 

Take  a  long  strip  of  iron  say  4  feet  in  lengtli :  fix  it  in  a 
vice:  pull  it  aside  and  let  it  go:  it  will  oscillate  transversely 
at  a  rate  such  that  the  oscillations  can  be  counted  :  remove  it 
and  refix  it  so  that  only  2  feet  of  it  are  now  free  to  move  :  it 
will  now  oscillate  four  times  as  frequently  :  1  foot,  16  times  : 
6  inches,  64  times  as  frequently  as  at  iirst ;  and  so  on.  When 
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the  oscillations  become  sulliciently  frwiueiit,  wc  liear  a  sound  : 
and  as  the  free  vibrating  part  of  the  striii  is  shortened,  tin; 
pitch  rises. 

The  Pitch  dependi3  on  the  Frequency  uf  tlie  Funda- 
mental Vibration  of  a  sounding  body  :  for  it  is  to  tliis 
alone  that  our  ears  are  accustomed  to  listen. 

We  may  specify  the  Pitch  of  a  sound  by  stating  the 
Frequency  of  its  fundamental  vibration,  or  else  by  stating 
its  place  in  tlie  conventional  musical  scale.  In  the 
Musical  Scale  the  starting-point  is  the  a  tuning-fork  of 
435  vibrations  per  second.  Then  the  corresponding 
notation,  for  the  scale  of  pitch  represented  by  the  white 
keys  of  a  pianoforte,  is  the  following  : — 


Sounds  whose  frequencies  bear  the  ratios  indicated  by 
the  last  preceding  line  form  a  series  which  is  found  to 
satisfy  our  ears  ancl  to  be  suitable  for  the  purposes  of 
musical  art.  It  will  be  noted  that  c"  has  twice  as  many 
vibrations  per  second  as  c' ;  the  interval  between  them  is 
an  octave.  Between  c  and  g',  or  c  and  or  /'  and  c", 
the  ratio  is  2  :  3  ;  and  in  each  of  these  cases  the  interval  is 
a  fifth.  Between  c  and  /',  or  d'  and  g',  or  c  and  a,  or 
(f  and  c",  the  ratio  is  3  :  4  ;  and  in  each  of  these  cases  the 
interval  is  a  fourth.  Equal  intervals  between  two 
pairs  of  musical  notes  thus  indicate  equality  of  ratios 
between  the  Fundamental  Vil>rations  of  each  pair. 

The  series  of  notes  above  given  is  repeated  above  and  belov.' 
the  particular  octave  specified  :  but  the  difference  between  the 
notes  of  one  octave  and  those  of  tlie  similar  octave  below  it  is, 
that  the  Frequencies  of  the  notes  in  any  octave  are  twice  those 
of  the  corresponding  notes  in  the  octave  immediately  below. 
For  example,  following  up  the  octave  given,  we  have  c',  d  , 
/"  g"  a",  b",  c",  with  frequencies  522,  5S7-25,  652-0,  696,  /83, 
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870,  978  75  ami  1044  ikt  second  ;  luuiiLevs  which  are  twice 
those  pertaining  to  the  octave  given  above,  but  which  present 
the  same  ratios,  and  a  corresponding  equality  in  the  musical 
intervals. 

The  sounds  which  the  Human  Ear  can  perceive  range 
from  about  16  to  perhaps  40000  fundamental  vibrations 
per  secomi :  but  there  is  a  great  ditference  in  this  respect 
between  different  persons.  Cats  can  hear  a  whistle  which 
is  too  high-pitched  for  a  man  to  hear. 

The  deep-pitched  boom  of  contracting  muscle  corresponds  to 
about  19  or  20  impulses  per  second. 

The  Loudness  of  a  Sound  tends  to  be  proportional  to 
the  energy  of  the  Vibration  and  therefore  to  the  square 
of  the  amplitude  of  vibration  of  the  sounding  body  : 
but  where  we  have  to  do  with  sounds  of  diH'erent  pitch 
we  find  that  the  apparent  loudness  also  depends  upon 
the  sensitiveness  of  the  ear.  And  further,  in  the 
open  air  the  amount  of  Energy  transmitted  to  the  ear,  and 
therefore  the  corresponding  Loudness  of  the  Sound  per- 
ceived, varies  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance 
of  the  sounding  object.  If,  however,  we  do  not  allow  the 
sound-waves  to  broaden  out  in  the  open  air,  but  confine 
them  witliiu  tubes,  the  soitnd  may  be  carried  to  a  great 
distance,  as  along  sewers,  speaking-tubes,  etc.,  without 
great  loss  of  loudness ;  and  if  we  concentrate  the 
waves — as  by  hearing  trumpets  or  as  in  phonograph 
ear-pieces,  or  in  those  stethoscopes  in  wdiich  a  conical 
tube  terminates  in  a  narrow  tube  fitted  into  the  ear, 
or  in  two  tubes  fitted  into  both  ears — we  may  render 
sounds  distinctly  audible  which  without  this  it  might  be 
difficult  to  perceive. 

Quality,  Character,  Timbre. — The  degree  of 
complexity  of  a  Sound  (the  number  of  Harmonics  pre- 
sent), together  with  the  relative  prominence  or  loud- 
ness of  each  Harmonic,  as  reported  to  the  brain  by  the 
mechanism  of  the  internal  ear,  is  interpreted  mentally  as 
giving  a  distinctive  Quality  or  Timbre  or  Character  to 
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the  sound  heard.    We  hear  a  violin  sounding  a  note, 
say  a  ;  we  can  not  only  identify  the  pitch  of  the  note, 
but  we  can  say  that  it  is  produced  hy  a  violin,  and  hy  a 
good  or  bad  violin,  or  by  a  good  or  bad  player.    AVe  do  not 
consciously  hear  the  harmonics,  as  a  rule  ;  we  hear 
the  note  a,  of  a  certain  (quality,  ([uite  distinguisliable 
from  the  note  a!  produced  hy  a  human  voice  or  by  a 
pianoforte  string.     When  a  sound  is  almost  free  from 
harmonics  we  have,  in  the  higher  notes,  a  flute-like 
quality  ;  and  we  have  already  explained  how  the  vibra- 
tions of  a  violin  string  differ  from  those  of  a  pianoforte 
string  or  of  a  banjo  string.    If  we  have  at  command  a 
number  of  flutes  which  produce  notes  whose  Frequen- 
cies are  in  the  ratios  1:2:3:4:5,  etc.,  and  have  our 
apparatus  so  arranged  that  we  can  cause  these  to  sound 
with  loudnesses  which  we  can  separately  regulate  at 
will,  we  can  build  up  any  quality  of  Sound  ;  and 
thus  the  infinite  variety  of  qualities  of  sound  which  we 
hear  in  Nature  is  very  simply  explained.    Even  the 
different  vowel-sounds  themselves  depend  on  nothing 
otlier  than  this  :  a  sound  produced  by  the  larynx,  and 
given  a  particular  Character  or  Quality  by  resonance  on 
the  part  of  the  mouth-cavity  held  in  a  particular  way, 
is  recognised  by  us,  in  virtue  of  that  Character  or 
Quality,  and  of  nothing  else,  as  a  Vowel-sound. 

If  we  shape  our  mouth  as  if  for  a  particular  vowel,  aud 
sound  a  Jew's  harp  near  the  li]is,  the  vowel-sound  is  heard. 

If  we  listen  to  a  tuning-fork  in  the  open  air,  it  seems  to 
say  00  ;  if  we  press  its  shanlc  against  a  table,  it  seems  to  say 
0,  for  the  table  enuts  the  octave  as  well  as  the  fundamental 
tone,  on  account  of  a  certain  pressure  exerted  on  the  table  by 
the  forlc  at  tlic  end  of  each  half-oscillation. 

The  sounds  which  we  hear  in  Nature  vary  very  much 
in  their  complexity.  They  range  from  pure  Tones,  through 
tones  with  Harmonics,  and  tones,  still  musical,  with  har- 
monic vibrations  not  well  in  tune  with  the  fundamental  ; 
but  they  are  all  more  or  less  regular,  with  more  or  less 
well-defined  Pitch. 
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Noises,  on  the  utlicr  liaiul,  are  due  to  an  admixture 
of  sounds  whose  Frequencies  bear  no  relation  to  one 
another  ;  Ibr  exampk^  the  mixture  of  sounds  whicli  make 
up  the  hum  of  a  town.  If  sounds  of  a  low  pitch  pre- 
dominate in  the  mixture,  tlie  general  effect  is  that  of  a 
low-pitched  roar  or  hum  ;  if  sounds  of  a  high  pitch,  the 
result  is  a  iiigh-pitclied  hiss  or  whistling. 

Discord.— Where  two  musical  sounds  are  simultaneously 
heard  wliich  differ  by  say  32  vibrations  per  second,  there 
will  be  32  beats  per  second  between  the  Fundamental  Tones, 
and  this  is  disagreeable  to  the  ear,  as  flickering  is  to  the  eye. 
Further,  if  two  notes  are  sinuiltaneously  sounded  which  are  too 
near  to  one  another,  the  part  of  the  Basilar  Jlembrane  winch 
lies  between  the  regions  properly  set  in  vibration  is  also  dis- 
turbed, and  there  is  difficulty  in  identifying  the  pitch ;  and 
tins  again  is  painful.  Two  notes  may  thus  produce  a  painful 
impression  when  sounded  together,  and  are  then  said  to 
discord  with  one  another.  The  harmonics  of  these  notes 
may  also  produce  disagreeable  Beats  against  one  another,  and 
thus  give  rise  to  Discord.  The  combination  of  notes  which 
produces  this  efli'ect  to  the  least  extent  is  the  common 
chord,  a  Note,  its  Major  Third,  its  Fifth,  and  its  Octave,  with 
the  ratios  1  :  :  §  :  2  ;  for  in  such  a  combination  the  Harmonics 
mostly  coincide,  and  the  Difference  and  Summation  Tones,  of 
wliich  presently,  belong  to  the  clmrd  itself  The  Common 
Chord  is  tlierefbre  the  most  pleasing  or  harmonious  combination 
of  foiu'  notes  within  the  octave. 

Difference  and  Summation  Tones. — The  drum  of  the 
ear  moves  more  readily  inwards  than  outwards  ;  and  Von 
Helmholtz  showed  that  in  any  transmitter  presenting  this 
peculiarity,  when  the  original  sounds  produced  were  two,  of 
frequencies  n  and  n',  the  sound  transmitted  corresponded  to  four, 
of  frequencies  n,  n',  n  +  n',  and  n-n'.  Again,  it  is  assumed  in 
the  elementary  theory  that  the  Displacement  of  tlio  air  produced 
by  the  two  sounds  acting  together  is  the  sum  of  the  displace- 
ments produced  by  them  severally  ;  but  this  is  not  quite  the 
case:  tins  sum  is  not  quite  attained:  and  that  is  e(juiva]ent 
to  tlie  addition  of  a  new  vibration,  whose  frequency  is  n-  n' . 
These  conclusions  are  conHrmed  by  experience.  When  two 
sounds  of  Frequencies  say  200  and  300  are  sounded  together 
there  are  heard,  faintly,  a  deep  differential  tone  of  100 
(  =  300-200),  and  a  shrill  summational  tone  of  .500  (  =  300 
-i-  200)  vibrations  per  second.    These  differential  and  summa- 
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tional  tones  are  thus  mainly  subjective  in  tlieir  origin,  and  are 
not  duo  to  Beats,  with  which  they  may  co-exist. 

The  energy  of  sound-waves  is  derived  from  the 
energy  of  vibration  of  the  vibrating  bodies  ;  the  pro- 
duction of  Sound-waves  robs  these  bodies  of  Energy,  and 
these  vibrating  bodies  come  to  rest  unless  Energy  be 
continuously  supplied  to  them  ;  and  the  Energy  which 
has  been  given  over  to  the  air  or  other  medium  is  ulti- 
mately reduced  to  the  form  of  Heat,  while  at  the  same 
time  the  air  or  other  medium  itself  tends  as  a  whole  to 
reassume  its  original  comparatively  undisturbed  condition. 


CHAPTER  VI 


HEAT 

Wk  have  incidentally  found,  in  dealing  with  the  Properties 
of  Matter,'  that  these  properties  are  affected  in  various 
ways  by  the  tcm-pemture  to  which  a  substance  is  brought : 
and  thus  we  have  already  considered  the  way  in  which  a 
change  in  the  temperature  of  a  gas  affects  its  volume 
(p.  76),  that  in  which  a  change  in  the  temperature  of  a 
licj^uid  affects  its  volume  (p.  113),  its  surface-tension  (p. 
117),  the  solubility  of  gases  in  it  (p.  119),  its  rate  of 
diffusion  (p.  121),  its  osmosis  and  osmotic  pressure  (p. 
123),  its  evaporation  (p.  127),  and  its  viscosity  (p.  158)  ; 
as  also  the  way  in  which  a  change  in  the  temperature  of 
a  solid  affects  its  linear  dimensions  and  its  volume  (pp.  172 
and  174);  and  the  effect  of  temperature  upon  the  pitch 
of  Sound  produced  by  the  vibration  of  a  gas  (p.  197). 

We  have  also,  by  this  time,  become  familiar  with  the  idea 
that  the  Heat  of  a  laody  is  the  Energy  of  Transla- 
tion, Spin  and  Vibration  of  the  several  Molecules 
of  the  body  ;  and  therefore  we  may  say  that  Heat  is' a 
form  of  Energy.  Let  us  note,  however,  before  pro- 
ceeding farther,  that  the  name  Heat  is  also  applied  to  a 
•wave -motion  in  the  Ether,  which  wave-motion  is 
induced  by  the  Vibrations  of  the  Molecules  of  a  hot  body  ; 
and  the  Energy  of  this  wave-motion  is  called  Radiant 
Heat.  Of  this  we  shall  have  something  to  say  later. 
To  distinguish  the  ordinary  Heat  of  a  hot  body  from  this 
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Radiant  Heat,  it  is  sometimes  called  Sensible  Heat ;  but 
more  generally  it  is  simply  called  Heat. 

We  become  aware  of  the  Heat  of  a  liot  body,  in  the  first 
place,  through  our  cutaneous  sense  of  heat.  We  feel  tlie 
same  body,  at  different  times,  to  be  warmer  or  colder  :  and  our 
cutaneous  sense  of  lieat  (wluch  is  ijuite  distinct  from  that  of 
touch  and  is  apparently  due  to  a  dilferent  set  of  cutaneous 
nerve-ends  and  nerve-liln'es),  reveals  to  us  the  presence  of  a 
more  or  less  lieated  condition  in  the  body  ;  for  the  molecular 
agitation  of  a  heated  body  affects  the  appropriate  nerve-ends 
in  the  skin. 

A  cave  or  large  building,  which  retains  much  the  same 
temperature  tliroughout  the  year,  seems  cool  iu  summer  and 
warm  in  winter. 

Ill  the  earlier  years  of  .science,  it  was  supposed  that 
Heat  was  an  invisible  substance  without  Weight, 
called  Caloric  ;  but  no  one  now  entertains  this  idea. 

The  Energy  of  Work  can  be  transformed  into 
Heat.  When  we  rub  a  lucifer  match  on  its  box  we 
do  Work  :  the  Energy  of  this  work  is  converted  into 
Heat  ;  the  match  -  bead  becomes  heated,  and  ignites. 
When  the  brake  of  a  vehicle  or  railway  train  is  put 
on,  the  Kinetic  Energy  of  motion,  which  disappears,  is 
transformed  into  Heat  in  the  brake.  When  metal  is 
filed  or  bored  or  turned,  Heat  is  developed  at  the  ex- 
pense of  tire  work  done.  When  a  bullet  is  stopped  by 
its  target,  it  becomes  hot  and  may  even  fuse  ;  the  Kinetic 
Energy  of  the  flying  bullet  is  transformed  into  Heat. 
AVhen  a  liquid  is  made  to  flow  in  pipes,  the  Energy 
which  is  expended  in  keeping  it  in  motion  is  ultimately 
transformed  into  Heat. 

Mr.  Joule  measured  the  quantity  of  Heat  evolved  by 
doing  Work  upon  a  given  quantity  of  water.  He  ex- 
pended work  to  a  known  extent  in  churning  water  in  a 
vessel,  by  means  of  a  paddle  rotating  in  the  water;  and  be 
found  that  if  be  expended  772-55  foot-pounds  of  work 
upon  1  lb.  of  water,  he  raised  the  Temperature  of  the 
water  from  60°  to  61°  F.    This  is  as  much  as  to  say  that 
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41,593000  ergs  of  Energy,  in  tlie  form  of  Heat,  raise 
the  Temperature  of  one  gramme  of  water  through  1°C. 
Subsequent  investigations  liave  shown  that  this  figure  is 
somewhat  too  low  ;  and  we  sliall  say  that  the  amount 
of  heat  required  to  raise  the  temperature  of  one 
gramme  of  water  l)y  1°  C.  is  41,750000  ergs. 

Heat,  being  a  form  of  Energy,  can  be  measured  in 
ergs  (or  in  foot-pounds)  ;  and  the  Unit  of  Heat  on  the 
C.G.S.  system  wonld  be  one  Erg.  But  this  is  not  a  very 
convenient  unit,  being  i'ar  too  small :  and  we  have  to 
consider  five  different  units  which  are  in  practical 
current  use. 

(1)  The  small  calorie  (abbreviated  to  ca)  :  the 
amount  of  heat  requii-ed  to  raise  the  temperature  of 
one  gramme  of  water  i'rom  0"  to  1°  on  the  Centigrade 
tliermometer  :  the  C.G.S.  unit  ;  41,760000  ergs,  as  above. 

(2)  The  large  calorie  or  kilogramme-calorie  {Ca  or 
kgr.-ca) :  the  amount  of  Heat  recpiired  to  raise  the  tem- 
perature of  one  kilogramme  of  water  through  1°  C.  ;  the 
Continental  engineer's  unit;  41750,000000  ergs. 

(3)  The  British  unit  of  heat :  the  amount  required 
to  raise  the  temperature  of  1  lb.  of  water  through  1° 
Fahrenheit;  11690,000000  ergs. 

(4)  The  Pound  -  Centigrade  unit  :  the  amount 
required  to  raise  the  temperature  of  1  lb.  of  water  through 
r  Centigrade  ;  21042,000000  ergs. 

(5)  The  Joule:  10,000000  ergs;  the  "Practical 
Electromagnetic  "  unit  of  heat :  the  amount  of  Heat  de- 
veloped during  each  second  in  an  electric  conductor  whose 
resistance  is  one  Ohm,  when  a  current  passes  in  it  whose 
strength  is  one  Ampere. 

Whenever  Energy  is  liberated  in  a  substance  in  a 
way  which  does  not  guide  it  in  any  particular  direction 
or  make  it  assume  any  specialised  form,  that  Energy 
appears  in  the  form  of  Heat.  Let  us,  for  instance,  burn 
a  bit  of  charcoal  ;  before  combustion  the  Charcoal  and 
the  0.\ygen  of  the  air  had  some  potential  energy  of 
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separation  and  mutual  chemical  attraction,  and 

upon  combining  they  lose  this.  But  this  Potential  Energy 
must  assume  some  other  form.  If  tlie  charcoal  be  burned 
in  tlie  open  air,  some  of  tlie  Energy  is  expended  in 
setting  up  Waves  in  the  Ether,  as  Light  and  Radiant 
Heat.  The  remainder  of  the  Energy  liljerated  is  not 
guided  by  the  environment  into  any  specialised  foi'm,  and 
appears  as  Heat,  so  that  the  carbonic  acid  produced  Ijy 
the  process  of  combustion  is  itself  hot. 

If,  however,  we  conduct  the  combustion  within  a  closed  opaque 
vessel  ;  if,  for  example,  we  burn  the  charcoal  within  a  closed 
metal  vessel  filled  with  oxygen,  which  we  may  surround  with 
water  ;  then  we  find  that  there  is  no  Light  vi.sible  and  no  direct 
Radiation  of  Heat  ;  that  is  to  say,  there  is  no  loss 
of  Energy  by  transmission  thereof  through  the 
Ether  ;  and  in  that  case  all  the  Energy  liberated 
on  combustion  is  confined  to  the  metal  casing  and 
the  surrounding  water.  We  may  measure  the  rise 
in  the  Temperature  of  the  surrounding  water,  and 
thus  find  liow  many  units  of  Heat  have  been 
liberated  during  the  process  of  combustion  :  for 
example,  one  gramme  of  pure  carbon  liberates 
8080  ca  or  337340,000000  ergs.  An  apparatus  of 
this  kind  is  called  a  combustion-bomb,  or  a  combustion -calori- 
meter or  measurer  of  the  Heat  developed  during  Combustion. 

The  combustion-calorimeter  just  described  is  a  parti- 
cular example  of  calorimeters  or  heat-measurers  in 
general.  When  we  want  to  know  the  amount  of  Heat 
liberated  (as  distinguished  from  the  temperature 
attained),  we  may  surround  the  source  of  heat  by  water 
and  ascertain  the  rise  of  temperature  in  the  known 
quantity  of  water  :  and  this,  at  one  calorie  per  gramme  of 
water  per  degree  Centigrade,  gives  the  number  of 
calories  of  Heat  evolved.  We  shall  see  afterwards  how 
to  allow  for  the  vessel  containing  the  \\ater,  which  itself 
takes  up  some  of  the  Heat  evolved. 

The  amount  of  Heat  liberated  on  the  Combustionof  1  granime 
of  pure  carbon,  8080  ca,  is  the  '■combustion-equivalent  of 
pure  carbon.    Different  substances  have  diflerent  Combustion- 
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Equivalents.  For  example,  a  giumme  oF  carbonic  oxide,  on 
combustion,  liberates  heat  to  the  amount  of  2403  ca. 

Tliis  example,  of  carbon  and  carbonic  oxide,  is  instructive. 
Our  one  gramme  of  carbon  yields  SOSO  m  of  heat  on  complete 
combustion  to  carbonic  acid  (COo),  whose  amount  is  Sg 
grammes  :  the  amount  of  carbonic  oxide  which  will  yield  the 
same  amount  of  carbonic  acid  is  2fj  grammes  ;  these  2^  grammes 
will  yield  on  combustion,  at  2403  ca  per  gramme,  5607  m. 
The  combustion  of  carbon  into  carbonic  acid  may  thus  be 
divided  into  two  stages  ;  first  the  combustion  of  carbon  into 
carbonic  oxide,  which  liberates  2473  ca  per  gramme  of  carbon  ; 
and  secondly,  the  combustion  of  the  corresponding  carbonic 
oxide  into  carbonic  acid,  which  liberates  5607  ca.  The  first 
stage  of  the  combustion  thus  liberates  a  good  deal  less  Energy 
than  the  second  :  and  this  is  accounted  for  by  the  circumstance 
that  in  the  first  stage  the  carbon  is  reduced  from  the  Solid  to  a 
(  iaseous  condition,  a  change  of  state  which  absorbs  Energy. 

If  we  take  a  certain  volume  of  mixed  hydrogen  (2  vols. )  and 
oxygen  (1  vol.)  and  explode  the  mixture  by  an  electric  spark, 
so  that  water-vapour  (H2O)  is  produced,  we  may  distinguish 
three  stages  in  the  condensation  of  the  products,  each  with  its 
own  corresponding  evolution  of  Energy.  First,  we  may  take 
the  stage  at  which  the  water  -  vapour  occupies  the  same 
volume  as  the  original  gaseous  mixture  ;  at  this  stage  the 
temperature  is  136°'5  C,  and  the  Heat  liberated  is  28580  ca  per 
gramme  of  hydrogen.  Second,  let  the  water-vapour  cool 
down  to  100°  C.  ;"it  then  comes  to  occupy  two-thirds  of  the 
original  volume,  and  during  this  shrinkage  more  heat  is 
liberated,  so  that  the  total  Heat  liberated  is  28738  ca  ]ier 
gramme  of  hydrogen  burned.  Third,  let  the  products  condense 
to  liquid  water  and  cool  down  to  0°  C.  ;  then  this  change  of 
state  results  in  the  liberation  of  still  more  heat,  so  that  the  total 
Heat  liberated  is  34462  ca  per  gramme  of  hydrogen  burned. 

A  gramme  of  urea  when  burned  liberates  2206  ca  ;  one  of 
starch  3901  ca  ;  one  of  dry  albumen  4998  ca  ;  and  one  of  fat 
9096.  Hydrocarbons,  such  as  heavy  paraffin  oil,  have,  weight 
for  weight,  a  higher  combustion-equivalent  than  pure  carbon, 
and  still  more  have  they  a  higher  combustion-equivalent  than 
ordinary  coal :  so  that  the  heating  value  of  paraffin  oil,  or  the 
amount  of  water  which  can  be  boiled  by  means  of  a  given 
amount  of  it,  is  greater  than  that  of  ordinary  coal. 
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C! RANGE  OF  State 

Every  change  of  state  oi-  condition  i.s,  as  a  rule, 
associated  with  the  evolution  or  the  absorption  of 
Heat  ;  ami  it  may  be  necessary  to  .sup]jly  or  to  take  away 
lieat  before  the  Change  of  State  can  occur.  Of  tliis  lliere 
are  numerous  examples. 

If  a  gas  be  heated,  it  expands  if  it  can,  but  remains  a 
Gas.  If  it  be  cooled  down,  it  shrinks  in  volume  if  it  can  ; 
and  when  it  is  below  its  Critical  Temperature,  it  will  con- 
dense into  a  Liquid  if  the  j^ressure  be  suificient.  Lique- 
faction of  a  gas  is  thus  associated  with  loss  of  Heat, 
and  loss  of  Heat  with  a  tendency  to  liquefaction.  Con- 
versely, evaporation  or  volatilisation  of  a  liquid  is 
associated  witli  absorption  of  Heat ;  and  absorption 
of  Heat  by  a  liquid  is  associated  with  a  tendency  to 
volatilisation. 

If  a  liquid  be  heated  it  generally  evaporates  or 
volatilises  unless  it  is  decomposed  by  the  heat ;  if  it  be 
cooled  sufficiently  it  generally  solidifies. 

If  a  solid  be  cooled,  it  simply  becomes  cold,  without 
change  of  state  ;  if  it  l)e  heated,  if  it  be  not  deconn^osed 
it  is  liquefied  or  fused,  if  the  rise  of  temperature  be 
sufficient.  In  man}-  cases  the  Temperature  applied,  in 
order  to  melt  or  liquefy  the  solid,  must  be  extremely 
great,  that  of  an  electric  arc  for  example  ;  in  others  the 
temperature  at  which  Fusion  takes  place  is  considerably 
lower,  and  in  still  others  we  ordinarily  see  bodies  at  tem- 
peratures above  that  of  their  melting  or  fusing  point. 

Metallic  mercury  melts  at  -  40"  C.  :  hence  we  usually  see  it 
■  melted  or  lirjuid,  not  solid.    Platinum,  on  the  otlier  hand,  does 
not  melt  below  1775°  C.    Alumina  is  infusible  iu  all  ordinary 
furnaces,  but  can  be  melted  in  the  electric  arc. 

In  most  cases  of  Fusion  by  heat,  some  energy  has  to 
be  absorbed  in  order  to  do  the  work  of  tearing  the 
Solid  up  into  a  Liquid. 
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For  example,  when  ice  is  Tiielted,  ii  considerable  .amount  of 
heat  (80 ■025  ca  per  gramme)  is  absorbed  by  the  ice  during  the 
process  of  melting.  This  produces  no  effect  whatsoever  upon 
the  Temperature  :  and  thus  if  wo  communicate  to  a  gramme  of 
ice  at  0"  C.  SO '025  ca  of  Heat,  the  result  is  one  gramme  of 
water,  still  at  0"  C.  The  80-025  ca  of  Heat  thus  seem  to  have 
disapjieared,  and  as  sensible  heat  they  have  disappeared  :  and 
the  Energy  in  the  form  of  Heat,  which  thus  seems  to  disappear, 
was  called  in  tlie  days  of  the  material  theory  of  heat,  and  is  still 
called,  the  Latent  Heat  of  Water.  The  80  "025  m  have  not 
been  destroyed  ;  as  Energy  they  remain,  and  will  be  restored  as 
Heat  by  the  water  upon  its  freezing  or  solidifying  into  ice. 
Suj>pose  we  have  a  gramme  of  water  at  0'^  C,  and  that  we  expose 
it  to  a  still  lower  temperature,  so  that  it  loses  Heat  to  sur- 
rounding bodies  :  as  it  goes  on  losing  Heat,  more  and  more  of 
the  water  assumes  the  solid  form  :  this  goes  on  until  SO '025  ca 
of  Heat-Energy  have  been  lost  by  the  gramme  of  freezing  water  ; 
not  until  all  this  Energy  has  been  lost  will  the  whole  of  the 
water  be  converted  into  ice  ;  and  not  until  this  ha.s  occurred 
will  the  Temperature  fall  in  the  least  degree  below-  0°  C.  Thus 
the  production  of  ice  is  not  instantaneous,  but  goes  on 
2MSSU  with  the  loss  of  the  so-called  Latent  Heat  by  the  freezing 
water. 

In  an  ice-calorimeter,  the  amount  of  ice  is  measured  which 
can  be  melted  by  means  of  Heat  evolved  within  a  chamber  sur- 
rounded by  ice  :  the  number  of  grammes  melted,  at  80-025  ca 
j)er  gramme,  gives  the  number  of  calories  of  Heat  evolved. 

How  much  ice  will  be  required  to  cool  1  litre  of  water  at  15° 
C.  to  5°  C.  ?  One  litre  =  1000  grammes  ;  this  quantity  of  water 
must  be  deprived  of  1000  x  10  =  10,000  calories  of  Heat.  Each 
gramme  of  ice  w^ill  take  80-025  ca  to  melt  it  and  5  ca  more 
to  raise  it  to  5°  C.  ;  or  85-025  ca  in  all.  The  number  of 
grammes  of  ice  required  is  therefore  10,000^85-025  or  117-6 
grammes. 

A  hot-water  bottle  contains  a  considerable  number  of 
calories  of  Heat,  according  to  its  size  and  its  temperature  ;  and 
these  can  be  liberated  at  anv  desired  point.  Better  than  a  hot- 
water  bottle  is  a  bottle  filled  with  fused  crystalline  acetate  of 
soda  (CHoC0.,]Sra,3H._,0).  When  this  substance  is  cool  it  is  solid: 
but  if  the  bottle  or  tin  case  containing  it  be  immersed  in  boiling 
water,  the  salt  first  melts  and  then  reaches  a  temperature  of 
100"  C.  When  allowed  to  cool,  it  first  cools  down  to  58°-5  C, 
and  then  remains  at  that  temperature,  continuously  giving  ofi' 
its  latent  heat  of  liquefaction,  until  the  whole  of  the  salfhas 
assumed  the  solid  form.  Theieafter  it  cools  down  just  as  an 
ordinary  hot-water  bottle  would  do. 
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Ill  some  cases  tlie  substaiK'c,  wliile  undci'i^oiiig  a 
change  of  state  or  of  coiidilioii,  witlidraws  Eiierj^y 
liom  its  own  molecules,  whicli  ihereupoii  become 
cooled. 

When  a  Gas  is  suddenly  compressed,  Work  is  done  upon 
it ;  this  work  appears  as  Heat  in  the  gas,  and  the  gas 
becomes  hot.  If  the  compressed  gas  be  allowed  to  return 
immediately  to  its  original  Pressure  and  Volume,  it  regains 
its  original  comparatively  cooler  Temperature.  If,  liow- 
ever,  it  be  allowed,  while  compressed,  to  cool  down  to  the 
temperature  of  the  surrounding  air,  it  will,  on  being 
allowed  to  expand,  become  very  cold.  While  expanding, 
it  does  exterior  work  against  the  Atmospheric  Pressure  ; 
and  the  Energy  requisite  to  enable  the  gas  to  do  this 
exterior  work  it  has  obtained  by  robbing  its  own  mole- 
cules of  part  of  their  energy,  that  is,  of  part  of  their  Heat. 
The  gas  as  a  whole  therefore  becomes  colder. 

A  jet  of  high-pressure  steam,  when  liberated  into  the  air, 
suddenly  expands  ;  it  thereupon  becomes  colder,  and  partly 
condenses  into  scalding  droplets  of  hot  water.  A  little  farther 
on,  by  reason  of  Friction,  the  jet  loses  velocity  and  momentum  ; 
its  Energy  of  flow  is  converted  into  Heat ;  and  the  droplets 
evaporate,  so  that  the  steam  becomes  transparent  and  dry. 
When  the  steam  is  in  this  condition,  it  may  even  cause  evapora- 
tion of  moisture  from  any  moist  surface  on  which  it  plays. 
Farther  on,  it  cools  down  and  forms  droplets  of  hot  water :  it 
is  now  again  opaque  and  scalding.  It  then  cools  down  into  the 
ordinary  "cloud  of  steam"  which  we  see  left  by  a  railway 
locomotive  engine. 

Where  evaporation  of  a  Liquid  takes  place  without 
a  corresponding  amount  of  Heat  being  supplied,  again  the 
remaining  molecules  are  robbed  of  part  of  their  Energy, 
and  there  is  cooling. 

As  examples  of  Cooling  due  to  Evaporation  we  may  take  the 
cooling  of  the  skin  liy  perspiration  or  by  a  draught  of  air  or  by 
wetting  it  and  allowing  it  to  dry  ;  a  dog  cooling  himself  by 
panting  with  his  tongue  exposed  :  the  cooling  of  water  by  a 
porous  water-cooler,  the  water  in  which  ]iartly  oozes  to  the 
surface  and  there  evaporates :   cooling  a  room  by  throwing 
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water  on  the  floor  :  oooliug  ol'  air  in  coal-])its  by  blowing 
water-spray  into  it :  pooling  of  compressed  air  in  rctrigorators 
and  compressed -air  mcclianism,  by  tlie  same  means  :  cooling 
of  a  liquid  which  is  being  rapidlj'  evaporated,  as  in  the  ammonia 
process  of  ice-making,  where  liquefied  ammonia  is  made  to 
evaporate  very  rapidly  under  an  air-pump  and  becomes  ex- 
tremely cold  :  and  the  evaporation  of  liquid  carbonic  acid, 
which  nniy  become  so  cold  that  it  assumes  the  solid  form. 
Liquefied  air,  when  allowed  to  evaporate  freely,  assumes 
temperatures  below  -  210°  C. 

Chloride  of  ethyl  boils  at  35°  C,  a  temperature  lower  than 
that  of  the  body  (36^ '9  C. )  ;  hence  this  liquid  will  boil,  or  at 
any  rate  emit  vapour  rapidly,  if  a  bottle  containing  it  be  held 
in  the  hand.  If  a  little  bottle  of  this  liquid,  with  a  fine  nozzle- 
jet,  be  inverted  ami  held  in  the  hand,  the  rapid  evaporation 
forces  liquid  out  through  the  nozzle  :  the  jet  of  liquid  will 
rapidly  cool  any  surface  on  which  it  impinges  ;  and  if  the 
evaporation  be  accelerated  by  directing  a  blast  of  air  on  the 
same  spot  as  the  chloride-of-ethyl  jet,  complete  local  anaes- 
thesia, or  numbness  to  sensation,  may  be  set  up  within  a  few 
seconds. 

When  a  liquid  has  its  temperature  rai.sed  sufficiently  to 
enable  it  to  boil,  the  process  of  Boiling  is  rendered  much  more 
regular  by  putting  something  with  a  rough  surface  into  the 
liquid.  Bubbles  are  then  formed  at  the  sharp  angles  of  the 
substance  so  employed,  say  platinum  foil  :  and  molecules 
escape  into  these  bubbles,  which  thus  expand  and  rise.  If  this 
be  not  done,  and  particularly  if  the  flask  or  other  vessel  be  of 
glass,  'the  whole  liquid  may  become  heated  to  a  temperature 
above  that  of  the  vapour  formed,  and  it  may  give  way  ex- 
plosively, forming  a  tumultuous  rush  of  vapour,  while  the 
temperature  falls  back  even  below  the  normal  boiling-point ; 
and  thus  the  liquid  may  "bump"  and  may  even  break  the 
flask.  At  each  bump,  the  momentary  fall  in  temperature  is 
due  to  the  rapid  transformation  of  liquid  into  vapour. 

Where  liquefaction  of  a  solid  takes  place  without 
a  correspondriig  amount  of  Heat  being  .supplied,  the 
Energy  required  to  do  the  internal  work  of  pulling 
the  molecules  loose  is  obtained  at  the  e.xpense  of  the 
Heat-Energy  of  the  molecules  themselves  ;  the  liquefied 
material  is  accordingly  cold. 


If  we  put  a  quantity  of  "hyposulphite"  of  soda  into  water 
the  temperature  falls  very  greatly  as  the  salt  dissolves.  This 
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is  the  principle  of  "freezing  mixtuijes,"  in  wliicli  very  soluble 
salts,  such  as  nitrate  of  aniiiioniu,  are  dissolved  in  cold  water  ; 
the  mixture  becomes  extremely  cold.  Solid  earbonii:  acid, 
dissolved  in  ether  (C4H,,|0),  falls  to  a  temperature  of  -  lOO"  C. 

Fahrenheit  intended  the  zero  of  his  thermometer  to  represent 
the  temperature  attained  by  a  liquefied  mixture  of  snow  and 
salt.  When  the  pavements  are  cleared  by  means  of  salt  in 
winter  weather,  the  hrine  which  is  produced  is  at  first  at  a 
temperature  of  about  0"  ¥.,  or  "thirty-two  degrees  of  frost"  ; 
and  it  therefore  chills  the  feet  of  pedestrians,  while  it  refuses  to 
dry,  because  it  absorbs  moisture.  Salt  should  never  be  used  for 
any  such  purpose,  except  in  cases  where  its  application  is  to  be 
immediately  followed  up  by  that  of  the  Inrush  to  sweep  the 
pavement  clean. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  there  be  Chemical  Combination  between 
the  solvent  water  and  the  .salt  dissolved,  or  a  break-uj)  of  the 
molecules  of  the  salt,  with  evolution  of  Energy,  the  Energy  thus 
evolved  may  snffice,  or  even  more  than  sullice,  to  supply  the 
energy  required  and  absorbed  in  the  process  of  Liquefaction.  For 
example,  if  carbonate  of  potash  be  dissolved  in  water,  the 
chemical  combination  between  the  carbonate  awl  the  water,  in 
■which  hydrates  of  the  salt  are  probably  formed,  results  in  the 
liberation  of  a  large  amount  of  Energy  ;  the  consequence  is 
that  the  solution  becomes  very  warm  ;  the  cooling  due  to 
liquefaction  of  the  salt  is  considerably  more  than  overpowered 
by  the  heating  due  to  the  chemical  combination  between  the 
carbonate  and  the  water. 

■\Vlien  a  Gas  or  Vaponr  becomes  a  Liquid,  there  is 
generally  an  evolution  of  Heat. 

When  steam  at  100°  C.  condenses  to  water  at  100°  C,  ^liG 
ca  of  Heat  are  evolved  per  gramme  of  steam  condensed.  This 
is  applied  in  low-pressure  steam-heating  of  buildings  ;  and  in 
steam-heating  in  chemical  operations,  in  which  the  steam  is  led 
throucrh  a  worm  or  spiral  metal  tube  which  traverses  the  liqui<l 
to  be  heated.  The  Heat  so  liberated  is  called  the  latent  heat 
of  steam  •  and  in  order  to  convert  a  gramme  of  water  at  lOu  C. 
into  steam  at  100'  C,  536  ca  of  Heat  must  be  supplied  to  it. 

When  rain  is  formed  by  the  condensation  of  moisture  in  the 
air  the  change  of  state  from  the  vaporous  to  the  liquid  con- 
dition results  in  the  liberation  of  Heat,  which  is  lost  by  the 
water-vapour  and  taken  up  by  the  surrounding  air.  The  fall 
of  rain  thus  exercises  a  mollifying  efl'ect  upon  the  climate. 

When  a  Liquid  becomes  a  Solid,  there  is  generally  an 
evolution  of  Heat. 
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For  exiuuple,  if  we  set  aside  a  strong  solution  of  sulphate  of 
soda  in  hot  water,  and  keep  it  at  perfect  rest,  it  may  remain 
li(]uid  without  depositing  crystals,  tliough  it  becomes  coul  ;  it 
is  then  a  supersaturated  solution  :  but  if  we  drop  iii  a 
crystal  of  sulphate  of  soda,  the  whole  solution  becomes  a  solid 
mass  of  crystals,  and  at  the  same  time  becomes  very  warm, 
AVhen  water  is  dropped  upon  unslaked  quicklime,  the  lime 
becomes  very  hot,  partly  on  account  of  the  chemical  combina- 
tion between  the  lime  and  the  water  to  form  hydrate  of  lime, 
and  partly  on  account  of  the  water  assuming  the  solid  form. 

In  all  cases  of  evaporation  or  boiling,  the  sub- 
stance wliose  state  is  being  changed  comes  to  occupy  an 
increased  bulk  or  volume.  In  addition  to  the  Energy 
\\hich  has  to  be  supplied  in  order  to  effect  the  change 
of  state,  we  have  therefore  to  supply  Energy  in  order  to 
do  the  work  of  raising  the  atmosphere.  If  evapora- 
tion take  place  without  Heat  being  supplied  from  without, 
there  will  be  a  still  further  amount  of  cooling  due  to  this 
cause. 

In  change  of  state  from  the  Solid  to  the  Liquid  form, 
or  vice  versa,  we  seldom  have  occasion  to  concern  ourselves 
much  with  the  Work  done  by  or  against  Exterior  Pressures. 
But  these  are  not  wholly  to  be  neglected  ;  and  one  conse- 
quence of  the  action  of  atmospheric  or  other  exterior 
pressure  is,  that  the  greater  the  exterior  pressure  the 
lower  the  melting  point  of  ice,  by  -0074°  C.  per 
atmosphere  pressure. 

When  ice  melts  it  contracts  ;  when  it  thus  contracts,  exterior 
work  is  done  by  the  exterior  pressure  ;  and  wdien  the  exterior 
pressure  is  increased,  the  ice  yields  more  readily  into  the  melted 
state. 

This  lowering  of  the  melting  point  of  ice  by  increased  ex- 
ternal pressure  has  some  important  consequences.  If  two  pieces 
of  ice,  not  very  much  below  0°  C,  be  pressed  together,  the 
ice  will  melt  at  the  points  of  contact ;  and  when  tlie  pressure 
is  relieved,  the  melted  ice  again  freezes  and  the  lumps  of  ice 
cohere.  If  a  block  of  ice  have  heavy  weights  hung  upon  it  by 
a  wire  which  is  passed  over  the  block,  that  wire  will  cut  its 
way  through  the  block,  but  the  ice  will  close  up  behind  the 
wire,  so  that  the  wire  appears  to  traverse  the  block  without 
cutting  it.    When  crushed  ice  is  pressed  through  a  narrow 
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passage,  the  limi]>s  of  ice  melt,  cohere,  are  cruslieJ,  recohere, 
and  so  ou,  until  the  whole  mass  flows,  very  much  as  if  it  were 
a  Viscous  Fluid  :  a  circumstance  which  has  been  called  in  to  lielp 
in  explaining  the  flow  of  glaciers. 

Ice  is  one  of  the  very  few  substances  in  which  the  melting 
point  is  lowered  by  pressure.  In  by  far  the  mo.st  part  of  all 
fusible  substances  the  melting  point  is,  like  the  boiling  point, 
raised  by  pressure,  and  the  liquid  formed  by  fusion  i.s  more 
bulky  and  lighter  than  the  solid,  so  that  the  solid  sinks  in  the 
melted  liquid. 

If  we  dissolve  any  soluble  substance  in  a  liquid,  say 
sugar  in  water,  the  freezing  point  of  the  liquid  is 
lowered. 

The  lowering  of  the  freezing  point  does  not  depend  on  the 
nature  of  the  substance  dissolved,  but  only  on  the  number  of 
molecules  added  to  the  solvent  liquid,  and  on  the  nature  of  the 
solvent  liquid  itself.  For  every  one  molecule  of  any  substance 
dissolved  in  10,000  molecules  of  water,  the  freezing  point  is 
lowered  0-0063°  C.  Salts  when  they  dissolve  in  water  generally 
break  up  more  or  less  completely  into  ions  (p.  123),  and  thus 
increa.se  the  total  number  of  molecules.  Sometimes,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  is  polymerisation  or  coalescence  of  molecules 
upon  solution,  so  that  the  freezing-point  is  not  lowered  .so  much 
as  the  above  rule  would  indicate. 

Sonietim'es  Solids  become  Gases  or  Vapours  directly, 
without  passing  through  the  Liquid  state. 

Thus  cold  high  winds  will  remove  snow  from  the  surlace 
of  a  country  without  melting  it,  by  a  process  of  true  evapora- 
tion. Arsenious  acid  and  a  few  other  substances  evaporate 
in  this  way  when  heated  ;  and  their  vapour  condenses  dn-ectly 
into  the  crystalline  form.  Such  substances  are  said  to  "  sub- 
lime "  upon  heating  :  but  the  term  is  also  applied  to  cases  such 
as  those  of  sulphur  and  benzoic  acid,  in  which  the  substance 
heated  does  melt  before  evaporating,  though  the  vapours  are 
condensed  at  once  into  the  solid  form  without  depositing  in  the 
first  place  as  a  liquid. 

The  rate  at  which  a  given  chemical  or  ]ihysical 
Change  of  State  or  condition  is  effected  is  of  no  con- 
sequence whatever  in  determining  the  amount  of 
Heat  which  will  be  liberated  or  absorbed. 
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Ifwc  snbniit  stnicli  to  direot  combustion  it  will,  on  com- 
plete oxidation,  evolve  a  certain  amount  of  heat,  3900  ca  per 
ijranime.  If  wo  expose  it  to  putrefactive  processes  or  to 
slow  oxidation  in  the  body  of  an  animal,  so  that  it  is  ulti- 
mately oxidised  into  carbonic  anhydride  and  water  in  the  same 
ultimate  condition,  it  will  evolve  in  the  long  run  precisely  the 
same  amount  of  Heat,  however  long  a  tune  may  be  taken 
in  reaching  this  result.  There  will  be  no  such  high  lempera- 
tui-es  attahied  in  the  slow  process,  because  the  Heat,  as  it  is 
gradually  liberated,  is  continuously  dissipated  by  conduction  or 
radiation  ;  but  if  this  dissipation  of  Heat  be  checked,  relatively 
high  temperatures  may  be  attained,  as  in  the  heating,  charring, 
and  ignition  of  masses  of  damp  hay  while  undergoing  too 
rapid  a  fermentation.  A  candle  burns  away  more  rapidly  in 
compressed  than  in  ordinary  air  ;  but  the  amount  of  Heat  evolved 
by  it  remains  precisely  the  same. 

Beef  or  mutton  fat  has  a  lieating  value  of  about  9000  ea  per 
gramme,  meat  free  from  fat  one  of  about  5200.  The  com- 
bustion -  equivalent  of  the  whole  diet,  less  that  of  the 
excreted  urea,  etc.,  gives  the  amount  of  energy  which  has 
to  be  accounted  for  in  the  human  body  :  and  this  Energy  is 
accounted  for  as  mechanical  work  done  (about  15  per  cent  of 
the  whole)  and  heat  produced  (about  85  per  cent).  The 
muscles  are  the  principal  thermogenic  tissues  ;  and  the  glands 
of  the  body  also  liberate  much  heat  when  in  action,  through 
the  chemical  changes  going  on  within  them.  In  the  process  of 
digestion,  heat  is  absorbed  during  the  reduction  of  solid  food 
to  a  fluid  state,  or  liberated  by  the  processes  of  hydratatiou  or 
dehydratation,  or  by  synthesis  of  such  things  as  hsenioglobin  or 
blood-plasma.  In  fevers  the  nitrogenous  compounds  of  the 
body  are  being  oxidised,  and  the  evolution  of  Heat  is  greater 
than  radiation,  evaporation  by  the  lungs  and  skin,  etc.  can 
carry  away.  On  exposure  to  moderate  cold,  the  nervous  system 
stimulates  the  .system  to  increased  activity,  and  Heat  is  more 
rapidly  generated. 

If  we  have  a  number  of  changes  of  state  or 
condition  going  on  at  the  same  time,  we  have  to  make 
up  an  account  of  the  evolutions  and  absorptions  respec- 
tively due  to  each. 

The  combustion  of  one  gramme  of  ordinary  hydrogen  with 
eight  grammes  of  ordinary  oxygen,  to  form  water  at  0°G.,  yields 
3-1, 462  cn  of  heat ;  but  the  same  quantities  of  nascent  hydrogen 
and  nascent  oxygen  yield  54,623  ca.  This  shows  that  the  true 
phenomenon  is,  an  absorption  of  20,161  ca  in  breaking  up 
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the  liydrogeii  and  oxygen  into  atoms,  and  a  simultaneous  libera- 
tion of  54,623  on  the  eombination  of  these  atoms  to  foi  in  water  : 
the  balance  of  the  account  showing  a  liberation  of  31,462  c«. 

Most  elieniical  compounds  give  out  kss  Heat  when  corn- 
]iletely  burned  tliau  their  component  elements  do.    For  example, 
acetic  acid  liberates,  upon  complete  combustion  into  carbonic 
acid  (COo)  and  water-vapour,  less  heat  than  its  carbon  and 
hydrogen  would  do  when  supplied  with  an  adeipiate  amount  of 
oxygen  and  burned.  The  acetic  acid  is  as  it  were  already  partly 
oxidised,  and  complete  oxidation  will  oidy  bring  about  the 
liberation  of  a  certain  balance  or  residuum  of  Potential  Energy. 
Acetylene,  on  the  other  hand,  gives  off  more  heat  when 
burned  than  its  constituent  hydrogen  and  carbon  will  do  ; 
carbon  and  hydrogen  cannot  be  made  by  any  process,  direct 
or  indirect,  to  combine  with  one  another  to  form  acetylene 
without  the  simultaneous  supply  of  Energy  :  and  when  acety- 
lene is  heated  to  a  sufficiently  high  temperature,  it  decomposes 
explosively  with  an  extremely  bright  Hash,  for  it  is  a  substance 
possessing  stored-up  or  potential  energy  in  virtue  of  a  forced 
combination.    The  bright  flash  which  occurs  in  acetylene  under 
these  circumstances  seems  to  be,  to  a  large  extent,  the  cause  of 
the  Lnminosity  of  Flames.    In  the  formation  of  bisulphide  of 
carbon,  by  jjassing  sulphur-vapour  over  white-hot  carbon,  a 
liquid  product  is  obtained.    The  carbon  is  liquefied  by  the 
chemical  combination  :  the  absorption  of  Heat  due  to  this 
cause  is,  on  the  whole,  greater  than  the  liberation  of  Heat 
which  is  due  to  tlie  satisfaction  of  chemical  affinities  between 
the  carbon  and  the  sulphur  ;  and  thus,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
process  of  combination  coming  to  an  end,  Heat  must  be  con- 
tinuouisly  supplied.     On  the  other  hand,  carbon  -  disulphide 
vapour  can  be  exploded  by  a  fulminate  detonator  ;  and  the 
carbon  and  sulphur  then  fall  apart,  with  a  bright  flash  and  the 
evolution  of  Heat. 

Oil  of  lemons,  turpentine,  and  terebene  all  have  the  same 
percentage  composition  ;  but  when  they  are  burned,  so  as  to 
form  carbonic  anhydride  and  water,  equal  weights  of  them 
evolve  different  amounts  of  Heat.  This  shows  that  these  three 
substances  possess  dili'erent  amounts  of  chemical  energy,  and 
hence  the  Potential  Energy  of  the  molecules  is  diflfereut,  so  that 
the  intra-molecular  arrangement  of  the  mass  must  be  different. 

Temperature 

Whiiu  we  add  Heat  to  a  body,  its  Molecules  bustle  about 
and  spin  and  twist  and  vibrate  more  energetically  than 
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hvfoiv  :  the  body  becomes  hottei"  ;  or,  as  is  saitl,  its 
Temperatvu-e  rises.  This  increase  of  Temperature  is 
an  effect  of  the  addition  of  Heat,  and  it  is  not  to  be 
confounded  with  the  Heat  itself,  tlie  Energy  whieli  is 
imparted  to  the  molccides  of  the  body. 

The  Temperature  of  a  body  depends  upon  the  con- 
centration of  Heat- Energy  in  the  mass  of  the  body; 
that  is,  upon  the  number  of  units  of  heat  i>er  gramme, 
in  ditferent  substances,  it  also  dejjends  upon  another  factor 
called  the  specific  heat ;  but  in  order  to  defer  con- 
sideration of  this,  we  confine  ourselves  in  the  meantime 
to  masses  of  the  same  substance,  say  iron.  If  a  lump  of 
iron  weighing  say  10  lbs.  be  kept  in  boiling  water  for 
some  time,  it  will,  on  being  taken  out,  j^ossess  a  certain 
amount,  a  certain  number  of  units  of  Heat ;  if  the  same 
amount  of  Heat  could  by  any  means  be  concentrated  in  a 
single  lb.  of  iron,  that  iron  would  be  at  a  very  high 
temperature,  for  it  would  be  so  hot  that  it  would  fuse 
and  even  boiL  The  quantity  of  heat  would  Ije  the 
same  in  the  10  lbs.  and  the  1  lb.  ;  but  the  temperatures 
would  be  widely  different. 

We  Tniglit  find  an  analogy  if  we  took  two  equal  quantities  of 
salt,  and  witli  the  one  made  a  small  quantity  of  very  strong 
brine,  while  with  tlie  other  we  made  a  large  quantity  of  very 
weak  salt  water  ;  the  Quantities  of  salt  in  both  would  be  the 
same,  but  the  saltuess  or  salinity  of  the  brine  would  be  greater 
than  that  of  the  weak  salt-water.  If  now  we  had  any  instru- 
ment for  finding  the  salinity  of  the  brine  and  of  the  weak  salt- 
water respectively,  we  would  be  in  a  position,  if  we  pleased,  to 
calculate  the  quantities  of  salt  in  the  two  solutions  respectively  ; 
but  we  would  not  be  told  this  by  the  use  of  such  an  instrument 
alone.  The  ordinary  thermometer  is  analogous  to  such  an 
instrument  ;  it  tells  us  the  temperature,  but  does  not  directly 
tell  us  the  Total  Quantity  of  Heat  in  the  body  examined. 

One  efl'ect  of  a  difference  of  temperature  between  two 
bodies  is  that  Heat  tends  to  travel  from  the  body  of 
higher  temperature  to  the  body  of  lower  tempera- 
ture ;  and  hence  the  Temperature  of  a  body  has  been 
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defined  as  the  relative  condition  of  the  body  under  whicli 
Heat  tends  to  travel  towards  or  from  it. 

Temperature  is  analogous  to  Pressure  in  Fluids  ;  for  these 
tend  to  travel  or  flow  from  places  of  higher  to  places  of  lower 
pressure. 

Temperature  is  usually  measured  by  a  Thermometer. 
In  this  instrument  we  have  a  quantity  of  mercury  which 
occupies  known  volumes  at  known  temperatures,  and  the 
apparatus  is  so  contrived  that  the  volume  occupied  by 
the  mercury  can  always  be  readily  ascertained. 

Suppose  we  have  a  quantity  of  melting  ice,  and  a 
Thermometer  immersed  in  it ;  the  thermometer  comes  to 
assume  the  same  temperature  as  the  melting  ice,  that  is, 
0°  C.    In  this  state  of  affairs,  the  thermometer  and  the  melt- 
ing ice  being  at  the  same  temperature,  there  is  equilibrium ; 
and  when  equilibrium  has  been  reached,  the  mercury  in 
the  thermometer  retains  the  same  volume,  so  long  as  the 
melting  ice  retains  the  same  temperature  ;  that  is,  so  long 
as  there  remains  any  ice  to  be  melted.     Now  put  this 
ice-cold  thermometer  into  warm  water:  the  warm 
water  is  cooled,  the  cold  thermometer  is  warmed  ;  during 
the  warming  of  the  thermometer  the  mercury  in  it  under- 
goes continuous  expansion  ;  ultimately  both  the  water  and 
the  thermometer  come  to  assume  a  common  tempera- 
ture, and  then  the  mercury  ceases  to  expand.  The 
volume  which  the  mercury  now  occupies  is  known  to 
correspond  to  a  particular  temperature  on  the  scale 
engraved  on  the  instrument  ;  and  thus  the  Temperature 
may  be  measured.     But  observe  that  the  temperature 
indicated  by  the  tliermometer  is   not  the  origmal 
temperature  of  the  warm  water  ;  it  is  the  common 
temperature  assumed  by  the  warm  water  and  the 
thermometer.    If  we  used  a  large  thermometer  to  ascer- 
tain the  temperature  of  a  small  quantity  of  water,  we 
woiUd  fall  into   error;    for  the   common  temperature 
attained  would  be  greatly  lower  than  the  original  tem- 
perature of  the  water:  but  if  we  used  a  very  small 
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thermometer  to  ascertain  tlic  temperature  of  a  large 
(|uautity  of  water,  then  our  error  would  be  very  small  ; 
for  the  common  temperature  attained  would  in  that  case 
ditl'er  very  slightly  from  the  original  temperature  of  the 
water.  A  thermometer  left  inside  a  closed  chamber, 
the  walls  of  which  are  at  a  certain  temperature,  will,  if 
no  disturbing  cause  intervene,  assume  the  temperature 
of  those  walls,  even  though  not  in  contact  with  them. 
Heat  radiates  from  the  walls,  and  warms  the  thermometer. 

Tn  all  cases  a  Thermometer  must  have  some  sort  of  a 
scale  attached,  in  order  to  show  the  numerical  value  of 
the  Temperature  observed.  Therefore  we  have  to  make 
ourselves  acquainted  with  three  scales  employed,  the 
Fahrenheit,  the  Celsius  or  Centigrade,  and  the 
Absolute  Centigrade. 

1.  In  the  construction  of  a  Thermometer  which  is  to  be 
graduated  according  to  the  Fahrenheit  scale,  the  first 
essential  is  a  tube  of  fine  uniform  bore.  The  tube 
should  be  "  calibrated,"  that  is,  tested  for  the  uniformity 
of  its  bore,  by  a  drop  of  mercury  being  made  to  travel 
from  one  part  of  the  tube  to  another  ;  this  drop  should 
occupy  equal  lengths  at  all  parts  of  the  tube.  At  one 
end  of  the  tube  a  bulb  is  blown.  This  bulb  is  heated 
gently,  while  the  open  end  of  the  tube  is  dipped  under 
mercury.  The  air  in  the  bulb  expands,  and  partly 
escapes.  The  flame  which  heats  the  bulb  is  withdrawn  ; 
the  heated  air  in  the  bulb  then  cools  and  contracts,  and 
Atmospheric  Pressure  drives  some  mercury  up  into  the 
tube  and  bulb.  The  mercury  in  the  bulb  is  then  heated 
until  it  boils,  and  the  open  end  of  the  tube  is  again 
dipped  under  the  surface  of  merciuy.  When  the  flame 
is  next  withdraw-n  from  the  bulb,  the  bulb  becomes 
nearly  filled  with  mercury.  This  process  is  repeated 
until  bulb  and  tube  are  completely  filled  with 
mercury.  The  thermometer  is  then  heated  to  some- 
thing slightly  above  the  highest  temperature  to  which  it 
is  intended  to  expose  the  instrument.    The  tube  is  fused 
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tVeezin-  point  of  water  (32"  F.)  :  but  ISO  Vahv.  dogrees  ar. 
oiiual  to  100  Centigi-ade  degrees:  therefore  tlic  temperature  is 
""■Ax  100-36-88  Centiaradc  dei^rees  above  the  freezing  point  ol 
water:  that  is,  it  is  36-88  C.  Again  what  is  40=  C  ?  Since 
100  Cent,  degrees  are  equal  to  180  Fahr.  degrees,  40  G  is 
equal  to  -^^Vx  180-72  Fahr,  degrees  above  freezing  point  :  that 
is  72  FahV.  degrees  above  32°  F.,  or,  in  all,  104  F.  Again, 
wiiat  is  -40°  F.  ?  It  is  72  Fahr.  degrees  below  32  J'.  :  it  is 
therefore  (72  x  -{  JA)  or  40  Centigrade  degrees  below  0°  C.  ;  that 
is,  it  is  -40"  C* 

3.  The  Zero  of  both  the.se  scales  is  purely  arbitrary  : 
and  the  question  arises,  What  would  be  the  meaning  of  a 
true  zero  of  temperature  1  If  the  Temperature  of  a 
body  were  zero,  there  ought  to  be  no  temperature  at  all, 
and  therefore  no  heat-energy  in  the  body.  This  is  an 
unattainable  state  of  things  ;  but  it  gives  an  indication  as 
to  what  Absolute  Zero  would  be. 

The  Heat  present  in  a  perfect  Gas  is  proportional  to  the 
product  pv,  pressure-per-sq.-cm.  into  vohiinc-per-gramme  ;  but 
this  product  is  itself,  by  Boyle's  and  Charles's  Laws,  proportional 
to  (273  +  /.)-  where  /■  is  the  Centigrade  temperature.  The  Heat 
present  will  therefore  be  nil  when  /  =  -273°  C.  ;  for  then  the 
expression  (273+0  =  0-  But  when  the  Heat  present  is  nil,  the 
Temperature  wnll  be  nil  also. 

The  temperature  is  a  true  or  absolute  Zero  at 
-273°  C.  ;  and  physicists  make  considerable  use  of  a  .scale 

 the  Absolute  Centigrade  scale — in  which  -273°  C. 

is  reckoned  as  Zero,  and  the  freezing  point  of  water  is 
called  273°  Abs.,  while  the  boiling  point  of  water  (100° 
C.)  is  called  373°  Abs. 

The  law  that  the  product  7)!'  varies  as  (273  +  ^)°  C.  is  then 
simplified,  by  conversion  into  the  statement  that  pr  varies  as 
T°  Abs.,  that  is,  that  pr  varies  as  the  Absolute  Temperature. 
Further,  the  Absolute  Temperature  of  a  body  and  its  molecular 
Heat-energy  are  directly  proportional  to  one  another ;  and 
therefore  the  mean  Velocity  of  the  molecules  of  a  gas  is  pro- 
portional to  the  square  root,  of  their  Absolute  Temperature. 


»  x'  F.=  {(a;-32)x5}°  C. 
'/  C.=  (2i/+32)°  F. 
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The  principal  kinds  of  thermometers  wliich  iuturesl 
us  are  mercury  thermometers,  sucli  as  have  been 
already  described.  Alcohol  thermometers  are  used 
when  very  low  temperatures  are  to  be  re^'istered,  for  tlie 
alcohol  does  not  freeze  :  glycerine  thermometers  have 
been  used  for  the  same  purpose.  Tlie  advantages  of 
mercury  are  that  it  takes  but  little  Heat  to  bring  it  to 
a  comparatively  high  Temperature,  that  it  has  a  very 
uniform  rate  of  expansion  between  -36°  C.  and  100  C, 
that  it  has  a  low  freezing  point,  and  that  it  can  readily  be 
obtained  pure.  The  whole  of  the  mercury  in  a  thermo- 
meter ought  to  be  at  the  same  temperature  :  else  the 
portion  in  the  tube  is  cooler  than  that  in  the  bulb,  and 
the  instrument  gives  on  the  whole  too  low  a  reading. 

The  sensitiveness  of  thermometers  to  small  diflerences  of 
temperature  is  increased  by  narrowing  the  tube.  Eularging  the 
bulb  would  have  the  same  effect ;  in  that  case  the  bulb  should 
be  made  cylindrical,  so  that  it  may  more  readily  enter  apertures : 
but  it  may,  through  its  size,  materially  alter  the  temperature  ot 
the  object  tested,  and  is  then  also  somewhat  slow  m  its  action. 

The  thread  of  mercury  may  be  made  more  easily  visible  by 
makiuc  the  tube  of  ilat  elUptical  section  or  flattening  one  face 
or  aspect  of  it,  and  enamelling  the  tube  at  the  back. 

The  range  of  mercury  thermometers  has  recently  been 
raised  as  high  as  550°  C.  by  the  use  of  hard  Jena  glass  and 
the  employment  of  nitrogen,  instead  of  a  vacuum,  in  the  upper 
part  of  tlie  tube.  At  that  temperature  the  internal  pressure  ot 
the  nitroRen  and  mercury -vapour  amounts  to  as  much  as  M 
atmospheres  ;  and  this  checks  evaporation  from  tlie  mercury. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  fusible  alloy  of  potassium  and  sodium 
has  also  been  used  for  high -temperature  thermometers. 

It  is  found  that  the  Atmospheric  Pressure  slowly  compresses 
the  bulb  of  most  thermometers,  so  that  the  mercury  conies  to 
sfand  higher  than  it  should;  the  "zero  rises"  m  this  wav 
coutinuoSsly  but  .slowly,  even  for  years,  and  old  niedical 
thermometers  are  sometimes  found  to  be  as  much  as  0  a  to 
0°  7  C  in  error  from  this  cause  :  but  it  does  not  so  rise  to  any 
noteworthy  extent  in  thermometers  made  of  the  new  Jena  g  ass, 
whVch  bea^.  a  distinctive  longitudinal  red  filamen  of  glas.. 
These  thermometers  are  tested  against  air-thermoiueteis 

Long  heating  of  an  ordinary  thermometei  to  300  C  maj 
so  far  softeu  the  bulb  that  the  zero  rises  to  H  C.  ,  that  is, 
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at  0°  C.  tlio  instrument  stands  at  H"^  C.  Strong  heating  ol  a 
therraoraoter  for  a  short  time  may  lower  the  zero  by  causing 
expansion  of  tlie  bulb,  whicli  tlie  instrument  may  take  months 
to  recover  from. 

In  a  maximum  thermometer,  above  the  mercury  is  a 
small  bubble  of  air  ;  above  this  a  small  thread  of  mercury. 
The  air  tends  to  dilate  and  push  up  the  thread  ot  mercury,  but 
Friction  keeps  this  in  place.  When  the  temperature  rises,  the 
air  is  suliiciently  compressed  to  force  the  thread  of  mercury  up  : 
when  it  falls  the  thread  of  mercury  does  not  return. 

In  a  minimum  thermometer  the  liquid  employed  is  alcohol, 
and  a  little  broad-headed  piece  of  wire  lies  loosely  m  the  liquid. 
As  the  liquid  contracts,  surface-tension  pulls  the  wire  down  : 
as  it  again  expands,  the  liquid  flows  past  the  wire  ;  and  the 
end  of  "this  nearest  to  the  surface  of  the  liquid  indicates  the 
point  to  which  the  surface  of  the  liquid  had  shrunk. 

In  metastatic  thermometers,  a  little  mercury  can  be 
withdrawn  from  the  working  mercury  in  the  bulb  and  tube,  by 
being  shaken  off  into  a  cavity  at  the  apex  or  side.  There  is 
then  less  mercury  in  the  bulb  and  tube,  and  higher  temperatures 
can  be  measured  with  what  remains. 

For  observations  of  the  temperature  of  the  skin  it  is  well 
to  use  quickly -acting  thermometers,  kept  closely  in  contact 
with  the  skin,  and  covered,  at  a  little  distance  from  the  bulb, 
with  a  little  cupola  of  cotton  or  paper.  Breathing  on  the  bulb 
would  disturb  the  reading  ;  covering  the  thermometer  up  with 
flannel  and  then  leaving  it  too  long  a  time  would  tend  to  make 
the  temperature  assumed  that  of  the  interior,  not  that  of  the 
skin  itself. 

Specific  Heat. — The  effect  of  equal  quantities  of 
Heat  in  raising  the  Temperature  of  equal  quantities  of 
different  sulj.stances  is  not  in  all  cases  the  same.  A  kettle- 
ful  of  mercury  would  much  sooner  attain  a  Temperature 
of  100°  C.  when  placed  on  a  fire  than  a  kettleful  of  water 
will  do  ;  less  Heat  is  required  in  order  to  beat  mercury 
than  to  heat  "water.  We  have  seen  that  this  is  one  of 
the  advantages  attendant  upon  the  use  of  mercury,  as  the 
liquid  in  a  thermometer.  This  is  expressed  by  saying 
that  water  has  a  higher  Specific  Heat  than  mercury, 
and  mercury  a  lower  specific  heat  than  \\'atei-.  We  must, 
however,  have  some  standard  of  reference  ;  and  the 
standard  in  use  is  the  specific  heat  of  water,  which  is 
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takeu  as  unity.  That  is  to  say,  we  take  as  our  ineasiiiv 
ol'  Specific  Heat  the  quantity  of  Heat  refiuired  to  heat  1 
gramme  of  the  n;iven  siibstance  through  1"  C.  ;  in  the  case 
of  water  this  is  1  calorie ;  and  so,  measuring  in 
calories  per  gramme,  we  say  the  Specific  Heat  of 
Water  is  1.  A  gramme  of  mercury  is  raised  through 
1°  C.  by  0-033  calorie  of  heat  imparted  to  it;  hence  it 
is  said  that  the  specific  heat  of  mercury  is  0-033.  The 
.specific  heat  of  copper  is  0-095  ;  that  of  iron  is  0-114. 

Let  us  suppose  that  100  grammes  of  water  at  100°  C.  and 
100  grammes  of  mercury  at  0°  C.  are  mixed  :  wliat  will  be  the 
resultant  Temperature  ?  If  shaken  together  the  water  and  the 
mercury  must  come  to  the  same  temperature,  the  water  bemg 
cooled  and  the  mercury  being  heated.  Let  this  temperature  be 
t"  C.  ;  then  the  mercury  has  been  heated  through  t"  C.,  and  the 
water  has  fallen  in  temperature  through  (100 C.  The 
ciuantity  of  Heat  which  the  mercury  has  gained  is  (at  0-033 
calories  per  gramme  per  "C.)  equal  to  0-033  x  100  x  =  3-3  « 
calories  :  that  which  the  water  has  lost  is  (at  1  ca  per  grm. 
per  °C. )  equal  to  1  x  100  x  (100  -  t)  =  10000  -  100 1.  These  must 
be  equal  to  one  another,  for  the  heat  which  the  one  gams  is 
the  heat  which  the  other  has  lost  ;  hence  we  have  the  simple 
equation  3-3  i  =  10000-  100  <  ;  and  on  applying  the  ordinary  rules 
to  this,  we  get  the  answer  that  <  =  96-8.  The  common  tem- 
perature attained  is  therefore  96° '8  C. 

Ao-ain  if  100  grammes  of  water  at  90°  C.  are  shaken  with  a 
sueadent'quantity  of  mercury  at  10°  C,  the  common  temperature 
may  be  say  50°  C.  What  is  the  appropriate  quantity  of  mer- 
cury? Here  we  have  the  mercury  raised  through  40  C.  ;  we 
do  not  know  the  quantity  of  mercury,  but  let  us  call  it  ra 
o-rammes  ;  the  quantity  of  Heat  taken  by  tlie  mercury  from  the 
water  is  0  -033  x  40  =  1  -32  vi  calories.  The  water  100  gi-ammes, 
has  fallen  througli  40°  C.  ;  the  quantity  of  Heat  lost  by  it  is  100 
xlx40  =  4000  calorics;  whence  4000  =  1-32  m,  and  w  =  3030 
grammes.  Under  the  given  conditions,  then,  3030^  grammes 
of  mercury  would  be  raised  to  a  temperature  ol  oO  C,  whik 
'  the  100  grammes  of  water  would  be  cooled  to  50  L. 

The  same  ultimate  temperature  would  be  att^amed,  ^^ith  the 
same  cooling  of  the  original  hot  water,  if  instead  of  using  3030 
grammes  of  mercury  at  10°  C.  we  used  100  grammes  of  water  a 
10°  C  3030  (grammes  of  mercury  are  thus,  in  problems  ot  tins 
order,'  equivalent  to  100  grammes  of  water,  and  1  gramme 
of  mercury  is  equivalent  to  0-033  gramme  ot  water. 
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To  find  the  specific  heat  of  a  substance,  we  use  precisely 
similar  uieLliods.  Let  our  aim  be  to  liiul  the  specific  heat  of 
iron.  Into  1000  grammes  of  water  at  100"  C.  we  put,  say  100 
grammes  of  iron  'at  say  10°  C.  ;  the  temperature  of  the  water 
Falls  to  say  92'' '17  C.  as  ascertained  by  a  thermometer.  Then 
the  water,"  1000  grammes,  has  fallen  through  7° -83  C.  :  and  the 
Heat  lost  by  the  water  is  783  calories.  The  Heat  gained  by  the 
iron  is  100  grm.  x  S'2'-17  C.  x  the  unknown  specihc  heat  cr,  that 
is,  (821 7cr)  "calories.  Hence  783  =  8217(r;  and  <7  =  0-114,  the 
.specific  heat  of  iron. 

To  what  temperature  would  one  calorie  of  Heat  I'aise  a 
gramme  of  iron  ?  Ans.  0-114  calorie  would  raise_it  through 
1"  C.  ;  therefore  1  calorie  would  raise  it  through  8° -77  C. 

In  a  water  -  calorimeter  we  must  allow  for  the  vessel 
containing  the  water.  If  this  be  of  copper,  whoso  sp.  heat  is 
0-095,  and  wliose  weight  is  C  grammes,  while  the  water  Itself  is 
W  grammes,  the  whole  calorimeter  is  equivalent  to  {W  + 
0-095  C}  grammes  of  water. 

In  a  merciiry-calorimeter  mercury  is  employed  because, 
its  specific  heat  being  lower,  it  is  more  readily  heated  than 
water  and  thus  j^rovides  us  with  a  more  delicate  means  of 
investigation. 

When  a  gramme  of  hydrogen  is  exploded  with  8  grammes 
of  oxygen,  if  there  be  no  expansion,  28,580  calories  of  Heat  are 
liberated.  The  product  is  9  grammes  of  water-vapour.  If  we 
assume  first  that  the  specific  heat  of  steam,  wdiicli  is  0-37 
calories  per  gramme  at  ordinary  steam-temperatures,  remains 
constant  throughout  the  temperatures  reached  during  the 
explosion,  and  secondly  that  there  is  n6  loss  of  heat  to  ex- 
ternal bodies  during  the  explosion  ;  then  we  would  find  that 
the  temperature  which  we  might  expect  to  find  developed 
during  the  explosion  is  28580  ^  (0-37  x  9)  =  8883°  C.  above  the 
original  temperature.  No  such  temperatures  are  observed,  for 
two  reasons  ;  first,  the  specific  heat  of  steam  (as  well  as  that 
of  most  gases)  is  not  constant,  but  increases  as  the  tempera- 
ture rises  ;  and  second,  the  action  does  not  go  on  beyond  a 
certain  temperature  (about  3000°  C.)  at  which  tlie  heat  would 
it.self  effect  decomposition  of  the  steam  produced  :  so  that  the 
temperature  approaches  this  limit,  but  as  it  is  approached,  the 
combination  is  retarded,  and  only  goes  on  so  fast  as  will, 
through  getting  rid  of  the  surplus  Heat  by  radiation  and  con- 
duction to  surrounding  bodies,  enable  the  jiroducts  to  acquire 
a  temperature  which  shall  not  exceed  this  limit.  Hence  the 
explosion  is  more  prompt  and  rapid  when  the  walls  of  the 
explosion-vessel  are  kept  cool,  so  that  this  surplus  Heat  is  at 
once  withdrawn. 
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The  Specilic  Heat  of  water  is  higher  than  that  of 
almost  every  other  .sulistauce.  There  is,  however,  aix 
exception  in  the  ca^e  of  hydrogen.  To  heat  a  gianinie 
of  hydr(jgen  through  1°  C.  requires  2 '4 11  calories  if  the 
Volume  of  the  gas  be  kept  cou-stant,  and  3'409  calories  if 
the  gas  be  allowed  to  expand  under  a  constant  external 
Pressure  while  being  heated. 

We  have  already  drawn  attention  to  the  fact  that 
Gases  are  more  diflicult  to  heat,  and  their  Thermal  Ca])a- 
cities  are  accordingly  higher,  when  they  are  allowed  to 
expand  under  a  constant  external  Pressure  than  when  they 
are  maintained  at  constant  Volume,  Tiy  confining  them 
within  a  non- expansible  vessel.  The  reason  for  this  is, 
simply,  that  when  they  are  allowed  to  expand  they  have 
some  external  Pressure  to  overcome,  and  in  overcoming 
this  pressure  they  do  AVork  ;  then,  in  order  to  enable  them 
to  do  this  work.  Heat  must  be  supplied  to  them,  in  addi- 
tion to  that  which  is  ret^uired  for  the  mere  purpose  of 
raising  their  Temperature.    (See  pp.  83  and  109.) 

Thermal  Capacity  is  simply  another  name  for 
specific  heat ;  but  we  usually  understand  that  when 
we  use  the  expression  Thermal  Capacity  we  measure  the 
Heat  in  ergs  per  gramme,  while  when  we  say  Specific 
Heat  we  measure  in  calories  per  gramme,  or  else 
content  ourselves  with  a  mere  numerical  comparison  or 
ratio  between  the  Heat  reiiuired  to  heat  the  sub- 
stance in  question,  and  that  reqirired  to  heat  an  equal 
weight  of  water. 

There  is  a  noteworthy  relation  between  the  specific 
heats  of  different  Chemical  Elements  and  their  molec- 
ular weights  :  this  is,  that  they  are,  approximately, 
inversely  proportional  to  each  other. 

In  theory  this  ought  always  to  be  exactly  the  case  if  there 
were  no  Energy  given  up  by  a  molecule  by  reason  of  the  combina- 
tion of  its  constituent  atoms,  and  no  Energy  stored  uy  iii  a  mass 
by  reason  of  intorniolcHniliir  forces  ;  for  according  to  the  Kmotic 
theory  of  Gases,  all  molecules  should  possess  the  same  heat 
energy  when  at  the  same  Temperature  ;  a  molecule  of  liydro- 
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gon  tho  samo  as  a  molecule  of  oxygen,  for  example  :  but  the 
mimber  of  molecules  in  a  gramme  of  liydrogen  is  sixteen 
times  as  i^reat  as  the  number  of  molecules  in  a  gramme  ot 
oxygen  :  wlienco  a  gramme  of  liydrogen  would  require  sixteen 
times  as  much  Heat  to  heat  it  as  a  gramme  of  oxygen  would, 
and  the  Specific  Heat  of  hydrogen  would  be  sixteen  times  as 
great  as  that  of  oxygen. 

If  we  take,  of  any  element,  a  number  of  grammes  numeri- 
cally equal  to  its  Atomic  Weight,  for  instance  35!.  grammes  of 
chlorine,  we  have  what  is  called  the  ••gramme-atom"  of  that 
element  ;  and  the  general  law  is  that  it  takes  neither  much 
more  uor  much  less'than  6^4  calories  to  heat  one  gramme- 
atom  of  any  element  through  1"  C.  This  is  otherwise  ex- 
pressed in  the  form  of  Dulo'ng  and  Petit's  La-w,  that  the 
product  of  the  Specific  Heat  into  the  Atomic  Weight  of  an  ele- 
ment is  always  about  6-4  ;  so  that  the  Specific  Heat  of  an  element 
may  be  used  as  one  means  among  others  for  ascertaining  its 
atomic  -weight. 

The  rule  is  only  roughly  approximate,  however ;  the 
various  elements  are,  as  we  usually  encounter  them,  in  different 
physical  states  :  in  the  metals,  in  sulphur,  and  in  phosphorus 
the  rule  is  fairly  w'ell  obeyed  ;  but  in  carbon,  silicon,  and  boron 
the  specific  heat  is  considerably  smaller  than  we  would  expect, 
until  we  come  to  high  temperatures,  at  which  the  specific  heat 
rises  so  that  the  law  comes  to  be  more  nearly  obeyed,  the 
product  being  then  about  5 '5. 

In  the  case  of  solids,  the  specific  heat  is  not  materially  in- 
creased, as  it  is  in  the  case  of  Gases,  by  the  necessity  of  pro- 
viding Energy  to  do  exterior  work  upon  expansion  ;  but  there 
is  some  interior  -work  to  be  done  in  separating  the  molecnles, 
and  this  requires  an  extra  supply  of  Heat,  known  hy  the  name 
of  the  latent  heat  of  expansion.  This  does  not  affect  tho 
Temperature. 


CoNnUCTTON   AND   CONVECTION   OF  HeAT 

Conduction  of  Heat. — When  we  heat  one  end 
of  a  bar  of  any  material,  we  mostly  find  that  the  bar,  in 
a  .shorter  or  longer  time,  becomes  warmed  along  its 
length  ;  there  has  been  a  Rise  of  Temperature  in  its 
substance.  Different  substances  differ  in  the  rate  at 
which  a  given  temperature  can  tra^vel  along  them  ; 
thus  a  given  temperature  will  travel  faster  in  copper  or 
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in  silver  tluiu  in  iron  ;  aii  inm  spoon  will  still  have  a 
cool  handle  when  a  copper  or  silvei'  spoon  o!  liie  same 
size  dipped  in  the  same  hot  liquid  may  already  be  un- 
comfortably hot.  The  rise  of  Temperature  at  any  given 
point  is  due  to  the  fact  that  Heat  has  travelled 
throuffh  the  substance,  by  communication  of  Energy  from 
particle  to  particle  ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  a 
substance  in  which  the  Tenqjerature  has  travelled  most 
rapidly  is  the  one  which  has  conveyed  the  greatest 
quantity  of  Heat  from  the  point  at  wliich  Heat  was 
applied. 

The  Temperature  at  a  given  point  depends  not  only  on  the 
heat-energy  per  unit  of  volume,  but  also  on  tlie  density  and 
the  specific  heat  of  the  substance  itself :  and  tliese  may,  from 
substance  to  substance,  dilfer  in  such  a  way  as  to  produce 
t  anomalous  results.    Thus  if  we  cut  out  a  little  disc  of  bismuth 

and  one  of  iron,  and  coat  them  with  wa.\  and  ])ass  a  hot  wire 
througli  the  midpoint  of  each,  the  wa.v  will  melt  on  each,  and 
the  melting  will  spread  over  the  wax  more  rapidly  in  the  disc  of 
bismuth.  Tlierefore  a  given  Temperature  travels  more  rapidlj' 
in  this  metal  than  it  does  in  iron  ;  and  yet  tlie  other  metal, 
iron,  is  the  one  which  conveys  or  conducts  the  Heat-Energy 
the  more  rapidly.  The  higher  density  and  the  liigher  specific 
heat  of  the  bismutli  have,  however,  disguised  tliis  fact,  by  mini- 
mising the  Temperature-producing  effect  of  the  Heat  conducted. 
Curiously  enough,  even  air  is  a  better  conductor  of  a  given 
Temperature  than  iron  is  ;  thougli  when  considered  as  a 
medium  for  conveying  Heat-energy,  tranquil  air  is  an  exceed- 
ingly bad  conductor. 

We  have  therefore  to  distinguish  between  a  Flow  of 
Heat  and  a  Flow  of  Temperature. 

Suppose  a  block  of  copper,  say  10  cm.  thick  and  10  cm.  x 
10  cm.  in  each  of  its  faces  A  and  B  (Fig.  128)  ;  and  suppose 
that  its  two  opposed  faces  A  and  B  form 
the  walls  of  two  tanks  C  and  D  :  while 
the  block  AB  is  jacketted  by  felt,  or  other- 
wise, so  as  to  prevent  any  Heat  from  escap- 
ing outwardly  ;  and  lot  us  suppose  that  the 
tank  C  is  filled  with  melting  ice,  while  D 
is  empty,  and  that  the  copper  block  is  itself  wholly  ice-cold. 
Now  fill  the  tank  D  with  tooUing  water,  and  let  us  keep 
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that  water  boiling.     The  face  B  of  the  block  is  promptly 
heated  to  nearly  100°  C,  while  the  bulk  oi'  the  block  remains 
at  lirst  ice-cold  ;  but  Heat  travels  in  the  block,  and  at  any 
given  ]ioint  in  it  the  Temperatures  go  on  jjrogressively  rising. 
AVe  may  make  a  diagram,  Fig.  129,  to  show 
the  way  in  which  the  Temperature  in  the 
block  is  distributed  after  successive  inter- 
vals of  time.     It  takes  some  time  for  an 
ajipreciable  rise  in  temperature  to  reach  any 
given  point  in  the  line  AB  ;  but  if  we  study 
any  particular  point  such  as  E,  we  Hud  that  at 
the  successive  periods  2,  3,  4,  5,  its  Temperatures  arc  progres- 
sively higher  and  higher,  until  a  point  on  the  straight  line 
AF  has  been  attained.    The  condition  ultimately  attained  is 
that  the  Temperatures  in  the  block  fall  away  uniformly,  so 
that  at  a  point  say  half-vay  between  B  and  A  it  is  50°.  The 
Temperature-Line  FA  is  then  a  Straight  Line  and  presents  a 
uniform  slope  ;  but  until  that  condition  is  attained,  say  when 
the  temperatures  in  the  block  are  those  represented  by  lines  I, 
2,  3,  4,  these  Lines  are  curved  ;  and  so  long  as  they  are 
curved  there  is  a  flow  of  temperature  as  well  as  a  flow  of 
Heat.    When  the  line  AF  has  become  straight,  the  Tempera- 
tures settle  down  and  remain  the  same,  so  long  as  the  water 
in  the  tank  D  is  kept  at  100°  C,  and  the  mixture  in  the  tank 
C  remains  at  0°  C.    Then  the  line  FA  has  a  certain  slope,  the 
Temperature-Slope  ;  and  when  this  temperature-slope  has  be- 
come uniform.  Heat  is  conducted  steadily  through  the  copper 
fi'om  the  boiling  water  to  the  melting  ice  ;  but  the  flow  of  Tem- 
perature has  then  ceased.    The  quantity  of  ice  melted  shows 
how;  much  Pleat  is  travelling.    It  is  found  that  the  quantity 
of  ice  melted  is  such  as  to  show  that,  across  each  sq.  cm. 
of  the  face  A  or  the  face  B  of  the  copper  block,  there  pass 
(0-88176  X  10°H-AB)  or  0-88176  ca.  per  second  ;  that  is,  since  the 
area  of  these  faces  is  100  sq.  cm.,  88-176  calories  per  second  in 
all.    This  number  0-88176  is  a  number  called  the  Coefficient 
of  Conductivity  of  Copper  ;  if  the  block  were  of  iron  the 
corresponding  number  would  be  only  0-15123  ;  iron  allows  less 
Heat  to  pass  than  copper  does,  and  is  a  worse  conductor. 
The  general  law  for  a  slab  acting  as  a  conductor  is.  Heat  con- 
<luoted  (measured  in  calories )  =  ^.  A. or /rf,  where  0  is  the  Co- 
efficient of  Conductivity  proper  to  the  conducting  material, 
A  is  the  cross-sectional  Area  (in  sq.  cm.),  5r  is  the  difference  of 
temperatures  (in  °  C.)  between  the  opposed  faces  or  ends,  and  d 
IS  the  distance  (in  em.)  between  these.    In  this  expression,  orld 
is  the  Temperature-Slope. 

For  ordinary  rock  the  coefficient  is  only  0-0045  ;  and  with 
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the  observed  tcmpeiatuie-slopo  of  about  0"00033°C.  per  cm. 
(corresponding  to  a  rise  of  TO.  ]>ar  30  metres  of  vertical 
descent),  the  Flow  of  Heat  iVoni  the  interior  of  the  earth  is, 
per  sq.  cm.,  0-0045  x  0-00033  =  0-0000015  calorie  per  second,  or 
47-3  calories  per  annum;  only  enough,  per  annum,  to  melt  a 
layer  of  ice  0-()-14  cm.  or  about  ^  inch  thick.  We  therefore 
depend  now  only  to  an  inappreciably  small  extent  upon  the 
internal  heat  of  the  earth  for  the  wariuth  necessary  to  render 
our  globe  suitable  for  the  maintenance  of  lif(!  on  its  surface. 

During  hot  weather,  the  surface  of  the  soil  becomes 
■warmer  than  the  subsoil  beneath.  The  dilference  of  temperature 
causes  a  flow  of  heat  downwards  ;  but  this  How  is  so  slow  that 
at  a  considerable  depth,  say  20  feet,  it  is  nearly  the  end  of  tlie 
ensuing  winter  before  the  influence  of  the  summer's  heat  is 
felt :  and  similarly  it  is  nearly  the  end  of  the  summer  before 
there  ajipears  a  fall  of  temperattire  due  to  the  jjreceding  winter's 
cold.  The  fluctuations  here  alluded  to  are  but  small,  and 
rapidly  become  smaller  at  increasing  depths.  During  the 
winter  there  may,  in  keen  frost,  be  a  difference  of  temperatures 
amounting  to  say  i°  C.  per  em.  ;  and  the  Flow  of  Heat  from  the 
subsoil,  due  to  the  surface  variations  of  temperature,  is  then 
very  considerable,  so  that  the  subsoil  becomes  cold.  Water 
pipes  laid  too  near  the  surface  may  thus  become  frozen  :  but 
if  they  be  laid  at  a  sufficient  depth,  tlie  whole  frosty  season 
may  pass  over  before  any  temperature  at  all  approacliing  the 
freezing  point  is  attained  by  them.  The  earth  then  acts  as 
a  badly  conducting  felting  or  blanket,  and  the  water  in  the 
pipes  is  not  frozen.  In  Canada  and  Russia  the  water  pipes  are 
laid  at  a  depth  of  about  12  feet,  and  frozen  water-mains  are 
practically  unknown. 

If  two  currents  of  liquid  or  gas  jiass  a  heat-conducting 
partition  in  opposite  directions,  they  may  almost  completely 
exchange  temperatures  :  for  at  eveiy  point  the  current  which 
enters  at  a  low  temperature  is  at  a  lower  temperature  than  the 
current  which  is  passing  in  the  opposite  direction  in  its 
immediate  neighbourhood.  This  principle  is  apjdied  in  the 
recovery  of  the  Heat  of  waste  industrial  products  of  all  kinds, 
and  in  regenerative  heating  of  air  for  buildings. 

"We  have  thus  seen  tliat  suljstances  such  as  copper, 
air,  and  rock,  may  differ  very  niiicli  in  their  conductive 
power  or  conductivity.  A  vacuum  is  perhaps  the 
worst  of  all  conductors  of  heat  ;  down,  hare's  fur,  sand, 
asbestos,  air,  are  examples  of  very  liad  conductors.  Metals, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  mostly  good  conductors. 
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When  a  hot  body  is  snvrouudod  by  onti  or  more  coiircntric 
jackets  with  layers  of  air  between  Mieni,  tlie  loss  of  heat  is 
remarkably  diminished.  A  single  layer  ol'  linen  diminishes 
the  loss  of  heat  from  the  human  body  by  about  two-thirds  ;  a 
double  layer  effects  a  much  greater  economy  of  heat.  Hence 
the  number  of  garments  is  of  more  importance  than  their 
weight :  and  the  heaviness  of  clothes  is  an  incident  to  the 
thick  film  of  comparatively  stationary  air  which  lies  in 
their  spongy  meshes.  In  order  that  the  wind  mny  not  dis- 
place this,  "the  cloth  has  to  be  thick  and  therefore  heavy.  The 
use  of  double  windows,  in  which  a  stratum  of  air  stands  between 
the  two  frames,  proceeds  on  the  same  principle. 

It  is  impossible  to  keep  the  hands  in  water  at  -52°  C,  while 
it  is  ipite  possible,  as  observed  by  Banks,  to  remain  for  five 
minutes  in  air  near  the  boiling  point  of  water. 

A  test  tube  containing  cold  water  may  have  the  upper  part 
made  to  boil  by  being  held  over  a  flame.  The  heated  portion 
of  the  liquid  is  "lightest,  and  floats  at  the  top.  Even  if  ice  were 
made  to  lie  at  the  bottom  of  the  tube,  it  would  not  melt  for  a 
very  long  time,  if  at  all. 

Flannel  or  cork  appears  warm  when  touched  by  the  skin 
on  a  cold  day,  cool  on  a  warm  day,  because  it  carries  from  or 
imparts  to  the  skin  less  heat  than  the  air  had  previously  been 
doing. 

If  the  wetted  finger  be  laid  on  a  cold  iron  railing  during 
hard  frost,  the  iron  may  carry  away  so  much  heat  that  the 
water  freezes  and  the  experimenter  is  held  fast  to  the  railing. 

Convection  of  Heat. — A  hot  body,  in  air,  cools 
down,  partly  by  Radiation  and  partly  by  setting  np  warm 
air- currents,  or  convection -currents.  The  air  im- 
mediately surrounding  the  body  becomes  warmed  ;  the 
warmed  air  expands  and  become.?  lighter ;  then  heavier 
colder  air  flows  down  and  pushes  up  the  lighter  heated 
air.  In  its  turn  it  again  is  heated,  and  is  similarly  dis- 
placed ;  and  thus  a  continuous  stream  of  hot  air  is  set 
np,  rising  from  a  heated  body  :  this  hot  air  soon  becomes 
mixed  wath  the  colder  air  amid  which  it  travels,  and 
the  temperature  of  the  whole  mass  of  air  thus  rapidly 
becomes  uniform.  In  the  atmosphere  there  are  con- 
tinual convection-currents  ;  and  it  is  these  which  keep 
the  atmosphere  well  mixed,  and  uniform  in  its  com- 
position.   Mere  Diffusion  of  Gases  would  take  hundreds  of 
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thousjuids  of  years  to  restore  unilorijiity  of  coiiipositiuii  in 
tlic  Atmosphere,  once  this  was  eli'ectively  disturbed. 

Convection-currents  on  a  great  scal(!  inay  be  seen  uiidei'  alarf;e 
sumnu'r  cumulus  cloud  :  the  niassive-lookinf;  eloi'd  is  itself 
the  upper  part  of  an  ascending  conveetion-ciu'reiit,  the  aii'  in 
wliicli,  when  it  reaches  a  sullieient  lieigVit,  is  expanded  so  I'ar 
as  to  deposit  its  moisture  in  the  form  of  di-ojihjts,  whicli  wc  see 
as  a  cloud.  As  a  rule  each  droplet  is  formed  round  a  particle 
of  floating  dust.  On  the  still  larger  scale,  convection-currents 
arc  caused  over  deserts  and  hot  plains  by  the  ascent  of  lieated 
air  :  cooler  air  rushes  in  from  elsewhere  ;  and  this  gives  rise 
to  the  disturbances  in  the  atmosphere  which  we  know  as 
storms. 

On  the  small  scale  we  may  observe  convection-ciirrents  of 
air  by  looking  along  the  top  of  a  hot  wall  baking  in  tlie  sun, 
or  by  looking  over  the  top  of  a  kiln  or  furnace  or  boiler  ;  an 
ascending  column  of  smoke,  or  a  flame,  is  an  example  of  a 
convection-current  which  bears  along  with  it  solid  particles  of 
unconsumed  or  partly  consumed  fuel  ;  and  in  water  we  may 
readily  study  convection-currents  by  setting  some  water  in  a 
flask  or  beaker  over  a  lamp,  and  throwing  in  a  little  sawdust, 
which  will  circulate  with  the  convection-currents,  descending 
with  the  colder  water  and  ascending  with  the  hotter.  Con- 
vection-currents of  air  or  of  water  are  utilised  in  Ventilation 
and  in  Warming. 

Cooling  Surface. — The  loss  of  heat  \>y  radiation  and 
convection,  iu  free  air,  depends  on  the  effective  Cooling 
Surface. 

In  many  stoves  we  see  radiating  sheets  of  metal  attached, 
which  increase  the  Cooling  Surface  of  the  stove,  and  thereby 
increase  the  warming  action  of  the  stove  upon  the  air,  both  by 
radiation  and  by  setting  up  currents  in  the  air.  In  warm 
weather  there  is  a  natural  tendency  to  lie  at  full  length,  and 
thereby  to  increase  the  cooling  surface  of  the  body  ;  in  winter 
the  natural  tendency  is  to  roll  the  body  up  into  small  compass. 
The  loss  of  Heat  by  the  human  body  depends  upon  the  con- 
ductivity of  the  skin  ;  and  the  flow  of  heat  outwards  is 
practically  greatly  reduced  by  a  layer  of  fatty  tissue.  In 
some  cases  the  skin  may  lie  warmed,  or  a  continuously  abnormal 
supply  of  Heat  may  be  brought  to  it  from  the  internal  parts  of  the 
body,  by  increasing  the  circulation  of  blood  in  the  skm,  as  for 
example  dm-ing  exercise  or  when  alcohol  is  used  in  cold  weather: 
tiie  skin  feels 'warm  because  the  blood-vessels  of  the  skm  are 
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lullor  tliau  they  usually  are,  aud  the,  scusation  o  J, 
really  au  iudiealion  that  the  Heat  ol  the  body  is  not  hemg  con- 
served, but  is  being  lost  by  radiation,  convoetion  conduction 
and  evanoratiou  at  the  surraoo.  Such  loss  ot  lieat  may  do  no 
harm  it  tlic  person  be  well  led,  so  that  there  is  a  continuous 
.su,.i>lv  of  Heat-energy  from  the  oxidation  of  the  tissues  ;  but  m 
ill-uourisI,ed  subjects,  or  xvith  long  exposures  to  cold,  excessive 
loss  of  heat  from  the  skin  may  prove  disastrous. 

A  smaller  animal  has  to  produce  more  heat,  jjer  gramme 
of  its  substance,  than  a  large  one  :  for  it  has,  proportionally  to 
its  bulk,  a  larger  surface-area.  -,■  ^i 

Let  us  return  to  Fig.  128,  and  instead  of  surrounding  the 
block  AB  Avith  felting  so  as  to  prevent  the  lateral  escape  ot 
heat,  let  us  leave  its  sides  exposed  to  the  air.  e  may 
suppose  this  air  to  be  ice-cold,  and  we  may  at  the  sanie  time 
lengthen  our  block  into  a  bar  or  rod  or  wire,  as  in  Ing. 
Heat  travels  along  the  bar,  but  is  lost  m 
two  ways  ;  first  by  radiation,  so  that  the  "  "  i 
hand  or  a  thermometer  brought  near  it  may  a  b 
be  warmed  ;  and  secondly  by  the  bar  produc-  Fig.  130. 

ing  convection-currents  in  the  surround- 
ing air.  There  is,  as  before,  a  Flow  of  Temperature  along  the 
bar  until  a  condition  of  equilibrium  is  attained  :  but  the 
Temperatures,  when  eiiuilibrium  is  attained,  are  not  such  as  to 
present  a  uniform  slope  FA  as  in  Fig.  129. 
The  line  representing  the  temperatures  at 
the  different  points  of  the  bar  presents,  on 
the  other  liand,  a  form  such  as  that  shown 
in  Fig.  131.  ISiear  the  source  of  heat  the 
wire  is  warm,  but  as  we  move  away  from  it 
we  find  the  temperatures  rapidly  fall  off, 
until,  at  length,  we  find  that  the  wire  is  scarcely  heated  at  all ; 
for  the  heat  which  might  have  gone  to  warm  the  wire  at  any 
given  point  has,  for  the  most  part,  been  lost  on  the  way 
thither.  Thus  an  iron  wire  6  feet  long  may  be  heated  at  one 
end  so  far  as  to  melt  it,  while  at  the  other  end  its  tempera- 
ture is  not  raised  by  as  much  as  1'  C.  We  may  burn  the  mpst 
volatile  oil  in  a  lamp  with  a  metal  wick  tube  if  that  wick 
tube  be  sufficiently  long,  for  the  Heat  escapes  on  its  way  down 
the  tube  from  the  llame,  and  the  Temperature  of  the  lower  end 
of  the  wick-tube  does  not  rise  to  any  material  extent. 

A  wire  heated  at  one  end  will  not  become  as  warm,  at  its 
other  end,  as  a  thick  rod  of  the  same  length  would  become, 
for  the  wire  has  proportionally  more  surface  exposed.  H'  we 
want  to  obtain  a  given  rise  of  temperature  in  any  part  of  a 
piece  of  apparatus,  and  find  that  we  can  do  what  is  required  by 
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means  ol'  a  rod  of  metal  say  20  inches  long,  of  which  one  end  is 
in  lioiliuf,'  water,  and  whose  thickness  is  .}  inch,  we  can  jn-oducc 
the  same  Temperature  (with  a  slower  How  oi'  Heat-energy)  hy 
moans  of  a  wire  of  the  same  metal  say  y'„  inch  in  diameter  but 
whose  length  is  reduced  to  10  inches  :  for  the  law  is  tliat  in 
bars  of  dilferent  thicknesses,  the  distances  from  the  healed 
extremity  at  which  the  same  temperatures  can  be  kejit  up  by 
heating  the  extremity  of  the  bars  to  the  same  tcm])erature  are 
to  one  another  as  the  square  root  of  the  thicknesses. 


Transformation  of  Heat  into  Work 

When  Heat  is  transformed  into  Work  in  a  steam 
engine,  the  movement  of  the  piston  is  due  to  the 
bombardment  of  its  steamward  face  by  the  Molecules 
of  the  steam.  The  piston  has,  at  the  end  of  its  stroke, 
to  be  put  back  in  order  to  make  another  stroke  ;  and 
there  is  a  limit  to  the  proportion  of  tlie  Heat  available 
which  can  be  converted  into  work  by  any  mechanism 
of  this  kind.  In  a  particular  kind  of  imaginary  engine 
called  Carnot's  engine,  which  is  an  ideal  not  even 
approximated  to  by  any  engine  in  existence,  the  proportion 

of  Heat  wbich  could  be  converted  into  Work  is  ^i^" 
of  the  whole,  where  is  the  temperature  of  the  working 
gas  or  vapour,  and  t^,  is  the  temperature  to  which  that 
gas  falls  during  expansion  while  doing  work,  all  in 
degrees  on  the  Absolute  scale. 

Thus  if  the  working  substance  became  ice-cold  on  expansion, 
the  temperature  to  would  be  273°  Abs.  ;  if  the  working  substance 
were  high-pressure  steam  at  120°  C.  Tj  would  be  393°  Abs.  :  and 
the  utmost  proiiortion  of  the  Heat-energy  of  the  high-pressure 
steam  which  could  be  transformed  into  Work  is 
l^l^SO-r>  per  cent  of  the  whole.  In  actual  steam-engines  the 
proportion  transformed  into  work  is  much  less  than  this,  in  a 
gas-engine  the  hot  expanding  gas  is  heated  hy  internal  com- 
bustion during  the  explosion,  and  the  temperature  n  is  much 
higher  (some  1000°  C.)  than  can  be  applied  to  steam  ;  so  that 
the  ratio  above  mentioned  is  larger,  and  the  efhcieiicy  oi  a  gas- 
engine  may  be  greater  than  that  of  a  steam-engine.  On  the  othei 
hand,  the  expansion  of  Steam  is  associated  with  condensation. 
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•ind  this  with  liberation  of  energy  during  the  liquefaction  so 
t^^:Zn,...tur.  docs  not  iall  as  ^-P}^/-^^^ 
ox|.ausiou  as  it  would  do  ni  a  gas  ;  and  accordingly,  cMi.uiaiu^ 
steani  does  move  Work  than  an  expandnig  gas  would  do. 

The  statenieut  ol'  the  above  Katio  is  known  as  the 
Second  *  Law  of  Thermodynamics.    The  becona 
Law  of  Thermodynamics  also  takes  the  form,  wlucdi  is 
really  another  wav  of  presenting  the  same  lact,  that  Heat 
cannot  of  itself  pass  from  a  colder  to  a  hotter  body  nor 
can  it  be  made  so  to  pa.ss  by  any  inanimate  material 
mechanism  ;  and  that  no  mechanism  can  he  driven  by 
any  simple  and  simply  rever.sible  cooling  of  any  material 
object  below  the   temperature  of  snrroundmg  ol.jects. 
Whether  this  law  applies,  or  ought  to  be  expected  to  apply, 
to  animate  material  mechanism  is  not  yet  clear.  About 
fifteen  per  cent  of  the  total  energy  of  the  food  consumed 
is  capable  of  being  utilised  as  Work  ;  and  this  is  a  pro- 
portion much  greater  than  corresponds  to  an)-  apparent 
differences  of  temperature  within  the  human  body,  if  the 
body  be  considered  as  a  heat-transforming  Engine.    It  has 
been  suggested  that  such  difl'erences  of  temperature  as  may 
account,  in  compliance  with  the  law  stated,  for  the  great 
mechanical  efliciency  of  the  body  considered  as  an  engine 
may,  after  all,  exist  between  the  microscopic  elements  of 
the  tissues:  and  evidence  has  lately  been  adduced  to 
show  that  this  is  so.    But  the  Energy  which  is  expended 
by  the  body  in  doing  Work  seems  to  be  drawn  directly 
from  the  Chemical  Energy  of  the  muscles  ;  and  the  work 
is  not  done  by  the  transformation  of  Heat-energy,  as  in  a 
steam-engine.    If  the  muscles  have  no  work  to  do,  the 
Energy  liberated  .luring  the  chemical  changes  within 
them,  "having  no  specialised  form  to  assume,  takes  that  of 
Heat  as  in  ordinary  chemical  processes,  and  is  dissipated  ; 
but  if  they  have  work  to  do,  the  Energy  corresponding  to 
the  work  done  may  not  take  the  form  of  Heat. 

*  Tlie  Fir.st  Law  is  llie  slalenient  lliat,  Heat  can  be  measured  in  ergs  or 
in  calorics,  Uiis  slateiiieiit  being  usually  couiiled  wiUi  a  detiniticm  of  Uie 
caloric  itself. 


CHAPTER  VII 


ETHER-WAVES 

We  have  seen  that  when  an  oliject  viljrates  en  masse, 
it  may  produce  Waves  of  Compression  and  Rarefaction  in 
the  air.     We  have  now  to  consider  waves  in  the 

t  Ether.  These  waves  are  produced  either  by  the  Vibra- 
tion of  Molecules,  wliicli  is  tlieir  ordinary  source,  or 
by  electric  methods  which  will  be  mentioned  later  on. 
These  waves  in  the  Ether  are  not  waves  of  compression 
and  rarefaction,  but  correspond  to  transverse  defor- 
mations or  displacements  of  the  Ether,  always  at  right 
angles  to  the  direction  in  which  the  Wave  is  travelling. 
In  this  part  of  this  book  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  those 

.  Ether-waves  which  are  due  to  the  Vibration  of  jMolecules. 

We  must  in  the  meantime  reserve  opinion  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  radiations  discovered  by  Professor  Rontgcn,  which  will 
be  referred  to  later  on. 

Whatever  increases  the  aggregate  kinetic  energy 
of  Molecules,  increases  in  the  same  proportimi  the  Energy 
of  vibration  of  each  molecule  ;  and  in  some  way  which 
is  not  yet  fully  understood,  the  vibrating  molecules 
pull  the  surrounding  Ether  about,  and  set  that  Ether  in 
vibration.  They  do  not  simply  dilate  and  contract,  but 
they  distort  the  Ether  as  they  vibrate,  and  the  Waves 
produced  in  the  Ether  are  waves  of  Transverse  Distor- 
tion. The  greater  the  amount  of  Energy  possessed  liy  the 
molecules,  the  more  energetically  and  also  the  more 
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irregularly  and  rapidly  will  they  vibrate  ;  and  lieuce, 
while  the  molecules  of  a  comparatively  cool  body  will 
give  rise  only  to  waves  of  comparatively  small  Frequencies, 
those  of  a  very  hot  body  will  give  rise  to  a  mixture  of 
waves  of  many  frequencies,  up  to  the  most  rapid 
known.  All  tiie.se  waves  are  propagated  throuo;h  the 
Ether  with  the  same  Velocity,  about  30057,400000 
cm.,  or  186000  miles,  per  .second.  The  waves  produced 
by  the  vibration  of  molecules  range  in  Frequency  from 
about  20,000000,000000  to  al)0ut  40000,000000,000000 
oscillations  per  second  :  and  the  Wave  -  Length 
(  =  velocity  of  propagation  -r  frequency)  in  Ether,  that  is  in 
a  vacuum,  accordingly  varies  from  about  y.uooo„(j  cm.  to 
about  ^iy-  cm.  The  waves  are  therefore  very  small :  and 
their  presence  is  a  matter  of  inference  from  the 
phenomena  to  which  they  give  rise,  especially  the 
phenomena  of  Light. 

The  Ether-waves,  as  they  travel  through  the  Ether,  are 
all  alike  in  every  respect  except  that  of  Size  :  and  in  that 
respect  they  may  differ  in  (1)  wave-length  and  in  (2) 
the  amplitude  of  vibration. 

Waves  differing  in  Wave-length  differ  in  the  kind  of 
effect  which  they  produce  when  they  impinge  upon  a 
solid  body.  Within  a  particular  limited  range  of 
Frequency— 392,000000,000000  to  757,000000,000000 
per  second — if  they  fall  upon  the  eye  they  produce  a 
sensation  of  Light.  Of  these,  the  slowest — the  waves 
with  the  least  Frequency  and  the  greatest  Wave-lengtli — 
produce  a  sensation  of  red  light ;  as  the  frequency  in- 
creases the  sensation  produced  by  them  is  successively 
that  of  what  we  call  orange-red,  orange,  orange-yellow, 
yellow,  yellow -green,  green,  greenish -blue,  blue,  blue- 
violet,  and  violet  light.  Waves  of  greater  frequency 
than  those  which  produce  a  sen.sation  of  violet  do  not 
produce  any  sensation  in  the  eye  at  all  ;  but  they  do 
affect  a  photographic  plate  ;  they  induce  chemical 
action  and  are  called  Ultra  -  Violet  or  Actinic  waves. 
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Note,  liowever,  that  there  is  no  fixed  line  of  demarca- 
tion between  li,L,'ht- producing  and  actinic  waves;  tlie 
i'onuer  may  also  give  rise  to  clieuiical  reactions  ;  l)ut  tlieir 
etl'ect  is  not,  with  the  majority  oi'  suhstances  "decom- 
posable by  light,"  as  great  as  that  of  f-he  shorter  ultra- 
violet waves.    Ether-waves  too  slow  to  be  visible  are 
called  infra-red  waves  ;  and  they  are  very  ellective  in 
heating  a  boily  upon  which  they  fall  ;  their  Energy  is 
taken  up  by  the  molecules  of  the  body  upon  which  they 
impinge,  and  the  body  becomes  hot.    Note  again,  liow- 
ever  that  there  is  no  line  of  demarcation  between  the 
infra-red  waves  and  the  other  kinds  mentioned  :  for 
light-producing  or  luniinigenous  waves  can  heat  a  body 
upon  which  they  fall,  and  even  the  infra-red  waves  can 
effect   chemical  decomposition   in    particular  chemical 
substances,  so  that,  for  example,  Sir  Win.  Abney  has  suc- 
ceeded in  making  a  photograph  of  a  hot  kettle  by  means 
of  specially  prepared  photographic  plates,   exposed  to 
the  invisible  infra-red  waves  radiating  from  the  kettle. 
As  it  happens,  however,  the  Energy  of  the  longer  waves, 
as  we  find  them  in  sunlight,  enormously  exceeds  that  of 
the  luminigenous  waves,  and  they  are  therefore  more 
powerful  in  their  heating  effect ;  and  they  are  distinc- 
tively called  Dark  Heat-Waves. 

These  kinds  of  waves  may  be  produced  all  at  the  same 
time,  by  the  vibration  of  molecules  ;  and  the  greater  the 
kinetic  energy  of  the  molecules,  that  is  the  higher  the 
temperature,  the  greater  is  the  tendency  to  the 
formation  of  light-waves  and  actinic  waves. 

When  the  rare  and  infusible  earth  called  thoria,  mixed  with 
a  little  ceria,  is  heated  in  the  hot  region  of  a  Bunsen  flame,  ^^•e 
have  the  bright  incandescence  of  an  Auev  von  Welsoacb 
mantle.  Other  rare  earths  present  analogous  eltects  ;  mag- 
nesia and  lime  and  ziiconia  have  also  been  variously  applied 
for  the  nurpose  of  producing  luminous  incandescence  as  iii 
the  lime-liglit,  in  which  lime  is  heated  by  an  oxyhydrogen 

"""The  temperature  which  an  electric  spark  causes  the  air  in 
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its  track  to  attain  makes  tliat  air  glow  brightly,  so  that  a 
iuiiuiious  flash  is  proiluci'd. 

WliL'u  a  hydrocarbon  gas  or  vapour  is  biirneil  iii  a  flame, 
oheiuical  changes  oi'ciir  :  acetylene  is  produced  ;  the  acetylene 
contains  niucli  stored -up  energy:  when  heated  to  a  certain 
temperature  it  suddenly  decomposes,  with  great  evolution  of 
energy  :  the  decomposition  is  explosive  :  the  temperature  of  the 
hydrogen  and  carbon  produced  by  the  decomposition  is  very 
high,  ^nd  a  large  proportion  of  the  waves  into  which  the 
surrounding  Ether  is  thrown  consists  of  waves  of  high  frequency  ; 
whence  the  Luniinosity  of  a  candle  or  gas-flame.  Besides  this, 
we  have  heavy  hydrocarbonaceous  residues  from  the  hydro- 
carbon molecules,  which  are  heated  by  the  combustion  of  the 
hydrogen  ;  they  become  white-hot  and  emit  light,  until  they 
meet  suthcient  oxygen  to  burn  them  away,  directly  or  indirectly, 
into  water  and  carbon-dioxide. 

"When  chemical  union  is  rapid  enough  to  raise 
the  temperature,  light  may  be  produced :  copper 
filings  produce  a  flash  of  light  when  dropped  into  chlorine  ; 
phosphorus  burns  brightly  in  oxygen.  But  if  the  process 
of  chemical  combination  be  slower,  so  that  the  Heat 
liberated  during  the  chemical  comlji  nation  is  largely 
radiated  or  conducted  away  as  it  is  evolved,  the  Tempera- 
ture therefore  not  rising  materially,  the  Waves  produced 
may  be  all  too  slow  to  produce  the  sensation  of  Light. 

But  not  always  so  :  phosphorus  left  to  itself  in  air  combines 
slowly  with  oxygen,  and  radiates  light-waves  :  dry  wood,  during 
oxidation  by  eremacausis  or  slow  decay,  often  shines  in  the 
dark  ;  so  do  flsh  in  the  first  stage  of  decomposition  :  and  many 
animals  have  some  process  of  oxidation,  not  well  understood,  in 
which  nearly  all  the  radiations  are  luminous,  as  in  hydro- 
medusidae,  in  the  noctiluca,  in  the  glow-worm,  and  in  the 
contracting  muscle  of  some  marine  annelids  ;  while  some 
animals  actually  have  the  production  of  Light  of  this  kind  under 
the  control  of  tiie  nervous  system,  as  in  the  glow-worm  and 
in  a  fish  called  photichthys,  which  has  an  illuminating  organ 
with  which  it  temporarily  illuminates  its  prey. 

The  three  kinds  of  Ether- waves  are  therefore  essentially 
one  in  their  nature  ;  and  it  is  only  for  couvenience  that  we 
divide  them  into  dark  heat-wave.s,  light-waves,  and  actinic 
or  chemical  waves.    Very  frequently  we  hear  of  dark 
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heat  Rays,  light-rays  and  actinic  rays  ;  hut  tliis  ex- 
pressiim  really  means  the  same  t-hiii^,',  with  tliis  difl'ei'ence, 
that  when  we  speak  of  "rays"  in.steail  dI'  "waves"  we 
pay  less  attention  to  the  mechanism  \>y  which  the 
energy  travels  throngh  the  Kther,  and  more  to  the 
dii-ections  in  which  it  travels. 

The  wider  the  amplitude  of  the  viViratiou,  the  greater 
is  the  heating  power  of  the  radiation,  or  the  bright- 
ness or  intensity  of  the  light,  or  the  power  of  effecting 
chemical  decomposition  ;  these  heing  all  i)roportionul 
to  the  stquare  of  the  Amplitnde. 

Colour. — A  succession  of  waves  of  one  frequency 
only,  if  the  Frequency  be  within  the  limits  of  VisiViility, 
produces  a  sensation  of  some  particular  colour ;  just  as 
a  succesision  of  air-waves  of  a  particular  frequency,  within 
the  limits  of  audibility,  produces  a  Sound  of  a  particular 
pitch.    Each  particular  frequency  corresponds  to  a 
particular  colour:  within  certain  limits,  from  about 
(395  X  10^2)  to  about  (480  x  IQi'-)  oscillations  per  second, 
each  particular   frequency  corresponds   to  a  particular 
kind  of  Red,  the  slowest  producing  the  most  crimson  red 
and  the  most  rapid  the  most  orange  red  ;  but  we  may 
oTOup  these  together  and  call  them  collectively  the  waves 
of  red  lit^ht.    So  for  Orange,  all  the  way  from  reddish 
orange  to"  yellow -orange  ;    Yellow,  all  the  way  from 
orange -  yellow  to  greenish  -  yellow  ;   Green,  all  the  way 
from  yellowish -green  to  bluish -green  ;  Blue,  all  the  way 
from  greenish-blue  to  violet-blue  ;  and  Violet,  all  the  way 
from  bluish-violet  to  the  limit  of  visibility. 

In  what  we  call  the  white  hght  of  Dayhght  there 
is  a  mixture  of  waves,  of  different  frequencies.  In  this 
light,  at  sea  level,  the  intensities  or  brightnesses  of  the 
different  groups  of  waves  are  somewhat  as  follows  :— Ked 
54,  orange-red  140,  orange  80,  orange-yellow  11 4,  yellow 
54,  greenish-yellow  206,  yellowish-green  1-21,  green  and 
blue-green  134,  cyan-blue  32,  blue  40,  ultramarme  and 
blue-violet  20,  violet  5  ;  total  1000.    If  wc  take  this  as 
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standard  daylight,  aiul  if  the  red  and  orange-red,  I'or 
example,  slioukl  eouie  to  be  present  in  a  larger  i)roi)orlion, 
or  the  colours  otlier  than  red  and  orange-red  in  a  smaller 
proportion  than  in  standard  daylight,  the  daylight  would 
be  reddish,  as  it  sometimes  is  in  the  evening. 

Suppose  light-waves  of  all  frequencies  within  the 
limits  of  what  we  have  called  red  light,  from  crimson  to 
orange,  say  from  (395  x  Kji-)  to  (460  x  IQi-)  vibrations 
per  second,  struck  the  eye  simultaneously,  the  im- 
pDression  on  the  Eve  would  be  that  of  Red  light ;  and  it 
would  be  an  average  red  light.  Prc'cisely  the  same 
eft'ect  would  be  produced  on  the  Eye  if  the  waves  were  all 
of  one  frequency,  an  average  frequency,  say  about 
(430  X  lO^-)  per  second.  Similarly  if  we  had  waves 
striking  simultaneously  whose  frequencies  ran  from  say 
(545  X  lOi'-^)  to  (585  x  lO^-)  per  second,  the  effect  on  the 
eye  would  be  that  of  a  Green,  an  avei'age  green,  such  as 
that  produced  by  pure  waves  of  a  single  frequency  of 
about  (570  x  lO^-)  per  second.  But  now  we  come  upon 
a  curious  phenomenon.  If  we  allow  the  undulations  of 
the  red  gi-oup  and  those  of  the  green  group  to  enter  the 
eye  simultaneously,  the  effect  on  the  Eye  is  neither 
red  nor  green,  but  Yellow,  such  as  might  be  produced 
by  waves  of  a  single  frequency  of  say  (520  x  lO'^'^)  per 
second,  but  somewhat  paler  or,  as  it  were,  diluted  with 
white  ;  and  this  occurs  though  there  be  no  yellow  light 
whatever  entering  the  Eye.  The  sensation  of  yellow 
is  therefore  not  necessarily  due  to  the  impact  of  waves 
of  the  particular  frequency  which  in  a  state  of  purity 
produce  the  sensation  of  yellow  :  for  the  same  sensation 
may  be  produced  by  mixtures  of  waves  of  other 
frec|uencies.    So  also  for  many  other  colour  sensations. 

This  result  is  very  singular.  It  is  as  if  when  we 
listened  to  a  chord  sounded  by  an  orchestra  we  heard 
only  one  note,  of  a  kind  of  average  pitch  :  in  that  case 
our  ears  would  l3e  unable  to  tell  us  what  instruments 
were  playing,  for  the  same  average  might  be  made  up  in 
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an  innuite  variety  of  ways.  Similarly,  our  liyes  do  not 
enable  us,  in  looking  at  a  Colour,  to  say  Low  tliat  colour 
is  made  up,  in  what  way  the  Ether  is  vibrating  ;  and  the 
particnlar  impression  received  by  the  (^ye  will  depend  not 
only  upon  tlie  A^iljrations  communicated  to  it  tlirongli  the 
Ether,  Init  also  upon  the  behaviour  of  the  eye  itself, 
normal  or  otherwise,  when  those  vibrations  impinge  upon 
it.  In  many  persons  the  impression  received  is  differc-nt 
from  that  received  by  the  majority  of  mankind  :  and 
such  persons  are  generally  colour-blind,  completely  or 
partially  unable  to  perceive  particular  colours. 

If  in  a  similar  way  we  try  to  blend  yellow  and  blue 
the  resultant  sensation  is  not  one  of  green,  but  of  white  ; 
yellow  and  blue  are  called  complementary  colours. 
Greenish-yellow  and  violet  produce  the  same  result  ;  and 
so  do  many  other  pairs  of  colours,  complementary  to  one 
another,  and  producing  white  when  blended. 

Suppo.se  we  take  a  yellow  piece  of  glass  and  a  blue  one  and 
with  these,  with  the  aid  of  two  lamps  L,  make  a  yellow  spot 
and  a  blue  spot  on  a  screen  b.     \\  e  may 
Y  rh         shift  the  lamps  so  that  the  position  of  these 
\  two  spots  varies.    Make  them  coincide  :  the 

  result  is  yellowish-white  if  the  lamp  wliicli 

/  makes  the  yellow  spot  be  too  near,  bhnsh- 

B  white  if  the  other  lamp  be  too  near,  and 

^.  pure  white  if  the  lamps  be  at  proper  relative 

distances.  Yellow  light  and  blue  light  thus 
make  white  light,  even  though  the  vibrations  producing  the 
yellow  and  the  blue  light  respectively  be  not  single  but 
mixed  ;  a  circumstance  which  emphasises  the  part  played  by 
the  Eye'  itself  iu  the  phenomena  of  Colour  .  ^.^  :, 

If  we  paint  a  card  half  yellow  and  hall  blue  and  rotate  it 
rapidly  on  its  centre,  it  appears  a  more  or  less  satisfactory  wlute  : 
Ihe  impression  of  the  yellow  colour  has  not  died  away  before  it 
[  succeeded  by  that  of  blue,  and  vice  vcrsd.  The  two  colon 
are  therefore  seen  practically  simultaneously,  and  then 
effects  are  blended  iu  and  by  the  Eye  itse  t 

If  on  the  other  hand  we  mix  yellow  and  blue  pigments,  we 
obtain  a  green.  The  reason  is  that  neither  the  yellow  nor  the 
blue  licdit  from  pigment  is  ever  pure  ;  both  contain  gi-een  : 
the  yellow  and  the  blue  form  white,  but  the  green  remains  : 
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ami  the  result  is  a  (livcii,  wliicli  is  in  suoh  a  ease  always 
whitish. 

All  this  shows  us  that  when  we  see  liL,'lit  produced, 
whether  M'hite  or  coloured,  we  must  have  some  uioaiis  of 
investigation  other  than  that  ailurded  us  hy  our  eyes 
alone.  "  Our  eyes  alone  will  not  enable  us  to  study  the 
composition  of  the  light,  that  is,  the  presence  or 
absence  and  the  relative  strength  or  feebleness  of  the 
different  component  wave-motions  which  make  up  that 
aggregate  wave-motion,  to  which  the  sensation  of  light  is 
due.  This  superior  means  of  investigation  is  furnished 
us  by  the  Prism. 

Let  us  fit  up  a  box  with  a  small  slit  at  A  ;  behind  A  fit 
up  a  glass  prism  B,  with  its  length  parallel  to  the  slit  ;  and 
at  the  back  fit  up  a  ground-glass  screen 

C.    Turn  the  whole  towards  the  sun,      i   -TTTIo 

and  on  the  ground-glass  screen  there  will  a|  M'—-  |g 
be  seen  a  many -coloured  band  of  Fig.  iss. 
light.  On  a  larger  scale,  this  may  be 
done  with  a  slit  in  the  shutter  of  a  darkened  room,  a 
prism  immediately  behind  the  slit,  and  a  linen  screen 
on  the  opposite  wall  ;  and  a  mirror  may  be  used  outside 
the  window  in  order  to  reflect  the  sunlight  horizontally 
through  the  slit.  For  many  purposes,  however,  the  simpler 
apparatus  described  w'ill  serve.  The  end  of  the  band  marked 
E  is  red  ;  the  end  marked  V  is  violet  ;  and  between  the  red 
and  the  violet  we  have  all  the  intermediate  colours,  orange, 
yellow,  green,  and  blue.  It  will  also  be  noticed  that  the 
spectrum,  as  this  many-coloured  band  of  light  is  called, 
is  wholly  to  one  side  of  the  path  which  the  light  would 
have  pursued  but  for  the  intervention  of  the  prism.  The 
waves  which  produce  the  red  components  of  daylight 
have  been  turned  aside  or  refracted  so  as  to  reach  not  0 
but  E  ;  the  waves  of  violet  have  been  more  refracted,  and 
have  found  their  way  to  V  ;  waves  of  intermediate  fre- 
quencies have  gone  to  intermediate  positions.  We  thus 
have  all  the  components  of  the  sunlight  marshalled 
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l)efore  us  side  by  side,  and  we  can  see  what  tliey  are. 
Tlie  speciruni  is  really  longer  than  it  l(joks,  ior  the 
shorter  ultra-violet  waves  are  retracted  to  positions 
beyond  V,  though  we  cannot  see  them  :  if  we  replaced  the 
ground-glass  screen  by  a  photographic  plate  we  could, 
however,  make  a  photograph  of  the  ultra-violet  invisiljle 
part  of  the  spectrum.  The  longer  infra-red  or  heat 
wave.?,  also,  are  refracted  to  positions  between  0  and  It. 

Now  let  us  try  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  the  colour, 
say  of  a  piece  of  green  glass.  We  look  through  our 
apparatus  of  Fig.  133,  and  observe  our  sunlight  spectrum ; 
then  between  the  siin  and  the  slit  A  we  insert  our  piece 
of  green  glass.  All  at  once  a  part  of  the  spectruni  dis- 
appears :  the  red  disappears  ;  most  of  the  orange  aud 
yellow  and  some  of  the  blue  and  violet  also  fail  to  come 
througii  the  green  glass,  being  absorbed  by  it ;  but  the 
green  part  of  the  Spectrum  continues  to  .shine 
brightly,  perhaps  with  some  of  the  yellow  and  blue  or 
with  traces  of  the  orange  or  the  violet.  Different  samples 
of  coloured  glass  will  cause  different  appearances  in  the 
spectrum  of  the  transmitted  light.  For  example,  some 
samples  of  red  glass  entirely  cut  off  all  green  light ;  others 
will  not  do  so,  and  are  therefore  not  fit  for  use  as  a  pro- 
tection against  green  light  in  photographic  work  ;  and  yet 
both  kinds  may,  to  the  Eye,  appear  equally  satisfactory  in 
their  depth  of  red  colour. 

The  Spectrum  enables  us  to  find  out  a  good  deal  about 
the  behaviour  of  the  molecules,  whose  vibration 
originates  the  Ether-waves.  When  the  vibrating  mole- 
cules are  those  of  a  gas,  tlie  molecules  are  fairly  inde- 
pendent of  one  another,  aud  tlieir  Vibrations  are  then 
as  simple  as  the  constitution  of  the  molecule  will  permit 
them  to  be.  The  corresponding  Waves  are  then  as  nearly 
simple  as  they  can  be ;  and  in  the  Spectrum  produced,  the 
light  is  restricted  to  mere  bright  lines,  which  correspond 
to" the  narrowest  possible  images  of  the  slit.  As  the  gas 
increases  iu  Density,  say  on  compression,  the  molecules 
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hampi'i'  Olio  aiiollier  and  Uie  lines  spread  out  into  bands  ; 
and  as  the  compression  still  increases,  the  molecnles  enter 
into  the  most  irregular  vihrations.  'J'lie  (■oiise([iience  ol 
this  is,  that  in  the  light  coming  from  a  Solid  the  lines  or 
bands  of  the  spectrum  spread  out,  so  as  continuously  to 
light  up,  more  or  less,  the  whole  region  IVoni  red  to  violet. 

If  we  take  a  white-hot  iron  Ijall,  the  spectrum  of 
whose  light  is  continuous,  and  watch  its  spectrum  as 
the  ball  cools,  the  violet  end  of  the  spectrum  is  seen  to 
fade  away.  This  fading  away  is  continued  down  the 
spectrum  until  there  is  very  little  left  except  the  red 
region  of  the  spectrum  ;  at  that  stage  the  ball  is  "red- 
hot  " ;  and  as  the  cooling  continues,  when  the  temperature 
falls  to  about  525°  C.  this  red  region  of  the  spectrum  also 
fades  away  ;  but  the  ball  still  acts  as  a  source  of  Heat- 
waves, or  "radiates  heat,"  as  may  be  felt  on  bringing 
the  hand  near  it.  It  never  does  cease  to  radiate 
heat ;  there  may,  it  is  true,  come  a  time  Avhen  it  gains 
as  much  heat  from  other  bodies  as  it  loses  to  them  by 
radiation,  so  that  a  condition  of  equilibrium  is  attained  ; 
and  under  ordinary  conditions  this  is  what  con- 
tinuously occurs :  but  if  into  the  neighbourhood  of 
bodies  at  ordinary  temperatures  we  bring  a  block  of 
ice,  we  see  that  these  bodies  are  radiating  heat :  for  they 
cool  down  while  the  ice  melts.  To  the  ice  they  act  as 
comparatively  hot  bodies :  and  the  ice  does  not  make 
up  to  them  for  the  Energy  which  they  lose  to  it.  Radia- 
tion of  Heat  from  a  body  could  only  cease  if  the  mole- 
cules were  brought  to  rest ;  that  is,  if  the  temperature 
were  reduced  to  absolute  zero. 

Hence  we  see  how  in  a  clear  tropical  night  tlie  radiation 
from  the  cartli  may  cause  so  nuich  uiioomjiensated  loss  of  heat 
tliat  ice  may  form  ;  and  how  dangerous  it  would  he  to  sleep 
outside  under  such  a  sky. 

Accordingly,  Radiation  is  always  going  on  ;  and  two 
bodies  equally  hot  exchange  energies  by  radiation  ; 
but  they  do  this  to  an  eij^ual  extent,  and  there  is  thus  no 
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change  in  l.heir  rebitivc  Teiii])craUires.  This  is  Prevost's 
Law  of  Exchanges.  IT  one  hoily  he  lioUer  tlian  tlie 
oLher,  the  exchange  of  i'iuliatif)iis  always  tells  in  i'avonr  of 
the  ci)l(ler  until  equality  of  teiiii)eratui-e  is  reached  ;  and 
the  radiation  i'roiii  a  body  goes  on,  wliatever  be  the 
radiation  to  it  from  surrounding  bodies.  The  brightness 
of  a  candle  or  the  amount  of  heat  radiated  I'rom  a  fire 
does  not  depend  ou  the  presence  of  objects  to  Ije  illumi- 
nated or  warmed. 

When  a  body  is  surrounded  by  hot  walls,  the 
radiation  from  the  body  to  tlie  walls  comes  tu  be  e(jual  to 
that  towards  it  from  the  walls  :  then  eriuilibriuni  is 
attained  ;  but  when  this  condition  has  been  attained,  the 
temperature  of  the  body  enclosed  is  equal  to  that  of 
the  walls  surrounding  it. 

Hence  in  an  incubator  for  eggs,  or  in  a  thermostatic  nurse 
for  preuiaturely-horu  infants,  the  eggs,  or  the  infant,  are  kq)t 
at  the  same  temperature  as  the  walls  of  the  apparatus  m  which 
they  are  enclosed  ;  except  in  so  I'ar  as  the  needful  current  of  air 
may  tend  to  prevent  this  temperature  being  attained. 

The  amount  of  Energy  received  by  a  surface, 
through  lladiatiou  from  a  distant  point,  is  inversely  as  the 
square  of  the  distance  from  that  source. 

A  candle  at  a  distance  of  1  foot  will  illumine  a  printed  page 
as  well  as  a  36-candle  lamp  will  do  at  a  distance  of  6  feet. 

If  the  source  be  a  surface,  the  same  law  is  approxi- 
mately obeyed  at  sufficiently  great  distances. 

A  broad  illuminating  surface,  such  as  a  white  wall,  is  equally 
bricdit  when  looked  at  at  all  distances  through  a  narrow  conical 
tube.  Close  at  hand  it  appears  brighter,  area  for  area  :  but  at  a 
greater  distance  more  of  it  can  be  seen:  the  aggregate  etlect 
upon  the  observer's  eye  remains  the  same 

When  we  feel  too  warm  near  an  open  fire,  we  withdraw  to  a 

greater  distance.  .      .        ,  .  ,    •       -i.  1 1  <■„„ 

The  least  amount  of  illumination  which  is  suitab  e  for 
ordinary  work  seems  to  be  about  30  "metre-candles    ;   hat^  is 
30  times  the  illumination  produced  by  a  candle  a 
of  one  metre,  or  40  inches  ;  or  that  ot  one  caudle  at  <  3  inche.. 
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The  EnerLiy  rercivr.l  per  Unit,  of  Aivii  aepends  upon  Uio 

obliquity    o{    the    vrceiviiiLi;  siii'lace.   

ir  the  souiro  lie  at  Al'!  and  the  waves  / 

ll,,\v  towards  CI),  if  the  reeeivinf,r  surface  /_±  

he  tilled  to  the  position  CE,  the  eneri^y      °  ,3.,. 
received  per  unit  of  area  is  to  tliat 
receive.1  in  ilie  position  CD,  as  CD  :  CE  ;  tliat  is,  it  varies 
with  the  cosine  of  tlie  Angle  DCE. 

The  ilhiniination  due  to  sunlight  is  therefore  greatest  at  noon 
and  falls  off  as  the  day  advances. 

If  a  body  readily  radiate  heat  away,  it  must,  in  order 
that  the  Eiiuilibrium  of  Temperature  between  it  and  sur- 
rounding bodies  should  be  kept  up,  absorb  as  much  ;  it 
must  therefore  be  a  good  alworbent.  Conversely,  good 
absorbents  of  the  energy  of  ether -waves  are  good 
radiators  of  the  same. 

A  brightly-polished  metal  vessel  is  a  bad  absorbent,  as  is 
shown  by  the  circumstance  that  it  is  a  good  reflector  :  being 
a  bad  absorbent  it  is  a  bad  radiator,  and  it  will  retain  a  high 
temperature  a  long  time,  much  longer  than  a  thinly-blackened 
surface  will.  If  soot  be  sprinkled  upon  .snow,  the  snow  will 
I'uadily  melt  in  the  sun's  rays  :  for  the  soot  is  a  good  absorbent 
and  itself  becomes  heated. 

The  Law  of  exchanges  applies  not  only  to  tlie 
aggregate  Energy  gained  or  lo.st  by  a  body  through 
radiation,  but  is  also  true  of  each  particular  fre- 
quency. As  yellow  glass  absorbs  blue  light,  so  wdien 
heated  it  gives  out  blue  light. 

The  phenomenon  of  Resonance,  which  we  have  met 
with  in  relation  to  sound-waves,  applies  also  to  Ether- 
waves.  A  set  of  molecules  impinged  upon  by  a 
mixture  of  Ether-waves,  of  which  some  have  the  same 
Frequency  as  the  natural  free  vibration  of  the  molecules, 
will  themselves  be  set  in  vibration ;  but  in  this,  they 
rob  the  whole  wave-system  of  the  particular  component 
waves  which  elfect  this  result.  If  Liglit  from  a  white 
hot  iron  ball,  wdiich  has  a  continuous  spectrum,  be 
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1,1'jiusiiiiltoil  throuL^li  l,lio  vajioiu'  tjf  sodium,  it  is  found, 
on  uxiuuiiiing  the  s[iectriim  of  the  triuisiiiilted  ii^lit,  tliiit 
it  now  ])re.sents  a  dark  line  in  the  yelhnv.    A  ]iarticiihu' 
kind  ol'  Liyht  has  l)eea  cut  out  from  tlie  af,'gre^ate 
radiation  ;  component  wave.s  of  a  particular  Fre(piency 
have  been  denied  transit,  ami  their  Energy  has  been 
absorbed  by  the  sodium- vapour  ;   and  the  itarticular 
rre(p;ency  of  these  waves  is  ]irecisel3'  tliat  of  the  waves 
emitted  by  hot  sodium -molecules,  as  for  example, 
when  salt  is  put  in  the  wielc  of  a  spirit-lamp  so  as  to 
produce  a  yellow  flame.    This  yellow  spirit-lamp  flame 
has  a  spectrum  which  consists  of  nothing  more  than  a 
bright  band  in   the   yellow   (this  band  being  really 
double).    In  sunlight  there  is  a  dark  band  at  this 
place  in  the  simctrum  ;  which  shows  that  laetween  the 
hot  body  of  the  sun  and  ourselves  there  is  a  cooler  solar 
atmosphere  containing  sodium  vapour.    As  in  this 
instance  we  are  able  to  state  the  presence  of  sodium  in 
tlie  solar  atmosphere,  so  in  many  other  instances  tlie 
presence   of  particular  chemical  elements,   or  even  of 
particular  conditions  or  combinations  of  these,  may  be 
ascertained  by  means  of  the  dark  lines  produced  by 
absorption,  or  by  means  of  the  distinctive  bright 
lines  of  the  .spectrum  produced  by  incandescence. 
This  is  the  Ijasis  of  spectrum  analysis,  which  implies 
a  practical  knowledge  of  the  characteristic  bands  or  lines 
of  each  element.    In  .sunlight  there  are  a  good  many  of 
these  dark  lines  or  bands,  which  are  known  as  Fraunhofer 
lines. 

To  obtain  an  incandescence-spectrum,  with  its 
bright  line.?,  we  may  volatilise  the  substance  to  be 
examined,  in  a  hot  flame  such  as  a  Bunsen  flame,  and 
examine  the  light  of  the  flame. 

To  obtain  a  spectrum  .showing  what  light  is  absorbed 
by  a  given  tran.sparent  substance,  we  transmit  a  bright 
white  light  through  that  .substance,  and  examine  the 
litrht  transmitted.    For  example,  if  a  strong  solution  of 
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blood  be  interposed  in  the  path  o(  a  heam  of  light 
which  is  on  its  way  to  form  a  s]iertrnni  on  a  screen,  all 
the  spectrum,  witli  the  exception  ul'  a  portion  of  the 
red  part  of  it,  disappears.  As  the  li(piid  is  diluted 
the  spectrum  lengthens  out  ;  orange,  yellows,  greens, 
hlues,  are  successively  added  ;  hut  there  always  remain 
two  relatively  dark  "hands  ("absorption-bands")  in 
the  spectrum,  in  the  yellow  and  in  the  green,  Ijetween 
the  dark  lines  in  the  solar  spectrum  known  as  the 
Fraunhofer  lines  D  and  E.  These  dark  bands  are 
characteristic  ;  and  they  enable  the  presence  of  haemo- 
globin, and  therefore  of  blood,  to  lie  detected. 

If  the  blood  be  treated  with  sidphide  of  ammonium,  the 
hiemoglobiii  will  be  reduced  ;  its  chemical  constitution 
changes,  and  with  it  the  absorbent  power  :  the  absorption 
baud°is  now  a  single  band  situated  between  the  two  pre- 
cecding.  Carbonic  oxide  and  nitrous  oxide  also  prodncc 
distinctive  changes  in  the  absorption-spectrum  of  hamioglobin. 

If  we  look  at  a  solution  of  blood  as  it  is  being 
progressively  diluted,  we  find  that  it  is  at  first  red,  but 
becomes  more  and  more  yellowish,  as  well  as  paler  in  its 
hue.  Tlie  same  effect  is  ol)tained  on  looking  at  layers  of 
different  thicknesses.  If  a  strong  solution  of  blood 
be  put  in  a  Nvedge-shaped  vessel,  the  thicker  portion  of 
the  solution  looks  red  wdiile  the  thinnest  portion  looks 
yellow.  The  reason  of  this  is,  that  the  different 
colours  are  absorlied  in  different  proportions  liy  the 
solution  ;  and  small  dift'erences  in  these  proportions 
accumulate,  so  as  to  cause  great  differences  in  the  com- 
position of  the  light  transmitted  through  different  thick- 
nesses. 

For  example,  if  wo  tal^e  as  our  original  light  four  portions 
of  the  spectrum  of  equal  aggregate  brightness,  and  if  tlie  first 
ram.  tlucl<ness  of  tlie  solution  allow  yV,  and  xt  "f 

these  respective  regions  to  pass  tlu'ough,  tlie  ratios  of  briglitness 
iu  tlie  light  transmitted  liy  a  thickness  of  1  mm.  Avill  be 
8:7  : 6  :  5  ;  but  tlie  second  mm.  thickness  will  only  allow 
i\  of  fu,      of  T^-iT;  iV  of  A,  ^ud       of       to  pass.    At  the 
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10th  mm.  thickness,  thn  ratios  of  hri^^'htiu'ss  will  ha 
0-8'" :  0-7'"  :  O-fji"  :  O-r.'",  or  0-10738  :  0-02821  ;  0-00005  :  O'OOO'jS, 
or  about  8  :  2'11  ;  0-45  :  0-07.  A  group  of  rays  whicli  is  iiii-rcly 
somewhat  less  readily  transmitted  by  a  thin  hiyer  is  thus, 
relatively,  almost  entirely  extinguished  by  a  thick  layer,  and 
this  inlluences  the  resnltant  colour  of  the  transmitteil  light 
very  greatly.  Substances  presenting  this  kind  of  dill'erence 
of  colours  in  thick  and  in  thin  layers  are  said  to  be  dichroic. 
Chlorophyll  appears  green  in  thin  layers,  I'ed  in  thick. 
Iodine  vapour  transmits  a  blue  gronp  and  a  red  grou]i,  as 
also  ultra-violet  rays  ;  together  these  produce  an  impression  of 
purple  :  through  thicker  layers  the  blue  is  aloue  transmitted, 
and  the  vapour  appears  blue.  Venous  blood,  or  a  solution  of 
reduced  hremoglobiu,  appears  purple -claret  in  thick  layers, 
greeni.sh  in  thin. 

If  we  take  a  piece  of  red  and  a  piece  of  green  glass 
and  try  to  look  tlirougli  both  at  the  same  time,  we  find 
that  hardly  any  light  come.s  tlirough  ;  what  the  red  glass 
hits  through  is  what  the  green  glass  absorbs,  and  vice 
versa. 

If  a  substance  allow  light-waves  to  pass  through  it, 
Init  will  not  allow  dark  heat-waves  to  do  so,  it  is  said  to 
be  transparent  but  adiathermanous  :  for  example,  a 
crystal  of  alum.  If  it  allow  dark  heat-waves  to  pass 
through  it,  but  not  light-waves,  it  is  said  to  be  diather- 
manous  but  opaque ;  for  example,  a  strong  solution  of 
iodine  in  bisulphide  of  carbon,  or  a  very  thin  film  of 
vulcanite. 

Lampblack  is  very  diathermanous  to  the  slowest  heat- 
waves, and  air  very  adiathermanous  to  some  of  them.  Glass 
is  very  transparent  and  diathei-manous,  but  is  somewhat 
opaque  to  the  ultra-violet  rapid  ether-waves  ;  a  quartz  prism 
or  lens  allows  a  great  amount  of  ultra-violet  radiation  to  pass 
throufdi  it  which  a  glass  prism  or  lens  would  extinguish,  so 
that  while  with  a  glass  prism  the  ultra-violet  invisible  part  of 
the  spectrum  is  comparatively  short,  with  a  quartz  pnsni  it  is 
from  six  to  eight  times  as  long  as  the  visible  spectrum.  Silver 
leaf,  just  thick  enough  to  be  opaque  to  light,  transmits  lUtra- 

violet  rays.  ii  •     n  r 

A  photograph  can  be  taken  through  a  very  thm  film  ot 
vulcanite  or  of  coal  tar  ;  for  these  substances  arc  largely 
transparent  to  ordinary  ultra-violet  rays. 
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Class  colon iwl  a  i^ivriiisli  blue  liy  unoxidised  protoxuln  ol 
iioii  is  siiignliU-ly  adiathermanous,  aiul  may  W.  iisod  as  a 
lioat.opa,Huc  fire-screen.  For  lamp-chimneys  it  i«  ""t  s" 
uscrul,  for  thu  cliiiiiucys  bocoiiio  liol,  and  thoinselvcs  radiate  licat. 

A  substance  wliich  allows  light  to  pass  thronyli  it,  but  at 
the  same  time  scatters  it  in  all  directions,  is  said  to  Im 
translucent;  r.g.  ground  glass.  If  an  (dectnc  lamp  bo  held 
i„  the  mouth,  the  ellbct  of  transhicency  is  very  .singular  ;  and 
if  it  be  let  up  into  the  post-nasal  cavity,  it  is  still  more  so,  lor 
the  eyes  themselves  then  apjiear  to  glow. 

So  far  as  we  liavc  treated  of  the  colour  of  coloured 
objects,  it  has  been  the  Colour  of  transparent  objects, 
which  is  due  to  absorption  and  subtraction  of  some  of 
the  liffht  which  endeavours  to  traverse  tlie  selectively- 
transparent  object.  The  colour  of  opaque  objects, 
as  seen  by  ordinary  reflected  daylight,  is  also  due  to 
absorption.  This  is  not  so  obvious.  A  white  object 
is  one  which  reflects  ordinary  daylight  without  absorp- 
tion ;  a  green  object  (for  example)  is  one  from  which 
the  incident  daylight  is  reflected,  shorn  of  a  nunilier  of  its 
components  such  as,  together,  correspond  to  a  sensation  of 
red.  The  incident  daylight  having  lost  its  red  during 
Reflexion,  appears  green  after  reflexion.  What  is  it, 
then,  that  happens  during  Reflexion  ?  What  happens  is 
that  the  incident  light,  or  a  proportion  of  it,  travels  to 
a  certain  depth  below  the  surface  of  the  coloured  object 
and  is  reflected  there,  not  at  the  very  Surface  itself.  In 
its  very  short  path  in  the  substance  of  the  coloured 
object  it  is  selectively  absorbed.  On  the  very  small  or 
molecular  .scale,  the  phenomenon  is  one  which  may  be 
very  roughly  illustrated  on  a  larger  scale  by  mixing 
chalk  or  magnesia  powder  M'itli  a  blue  solution  of  sul- 
phate of  copper  :  the  mass  looks  like  a  bluish  cream. 
The  incident  light  traverses  the  solution  until  it  reaches 
a  particle  of  chalk,  and  is  then  reflected  to  the  eye  ;  but 
on  its  way  it  experiences  the  selectively  absorbent  action 
of  the  copper  solution,  which  robs  it  of  red,  etc.;  so  that 
on  emerging  it  can  only  be  blue.    In  the  same  way  a 
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piece  of  lilue  nicaterial  reflects  light  from  a  little  way 
lieliiw  its  surface  :  and  tlie  greater  the  thickness  thi'ongh 
wliich  the  light  travels  before  finally  emerging  on  re- 
llexion,  the  deeper  will  he  the  colour  produceil. 

Thus  when  pigments  are  mixed  with  oil,  there  is  less  re- 
llexion  at  any  given  depth,  and  the  light  penetrates  farther 
before  being  completely  turned  back  than  when  the  same 
pigments  are  used  as  water-colours  ;  so  the  coluuis  arc  deeper 
and  richer.  Again,  if  there  be  but  one  reflexion,  the  colour 
produced  is  not  as  deep  as  if  there  be  many  reflexions,  hut  is 
more  mixed  with  white  light  reflected  merely  at  the  surface ; 
so  that  a  gold  vase  appears  of  a  much  richer  tint  internally 
than  externally,  because  of  the  multiple  reflexion  which  occurs 
there.  If  on  the  other  hand  we  limit  the  thickness  of  the 
film  which  the  light  can  traverse,  we  partly  elinunate  the 
effect  of  absoriition  ;  and  thus  if  we  mix  soap  with  alirown  liquid 
and  make  soapsuds  with  it,  the  froth  appears  nearly  white  : 
or  if  we  grind  coloured  substances  to  powder,  in  many  cases 
they  are  much  paler  than  the  same  substance  in  solid  bulk  ; 
for  example,  coloured  glass  ground  to  powder  is  nearly  white. 

We  may  produce  films  of  gold  leaf  thinner  than  the  super- 
ficial film  within  which  this  absorptive  action  takes  place  on 
reflexion.  With  such  extremely  thin  films  (such  as  may  be 
made  by  fixing  gold  leaf  on  glass  and  dissolving  some  of  the 
gold  away  by  means  of  a  dilute  solution  of  cyanide  of  pot- 
assium), we  fmd  that  the  film  is  transparent  to  green  or  to 
green  and  violet  light,  according  to  its  thickness  :  the  light 
which  passes  through  a]ipears  greenish-blue  or  blue  or  violet, 
the  last  colour  being  that  of  the  thinnest  films.  Films  of 
silver,  in  the  same  way,  allow  a  pleasant  greenish  light  to  come 
through  ;  and  the  object  glass  of  an  astronomical  telescope 
intended  for  solar  observations  is  often  very  thinly  silvered,  so 
that  the  heat-waves  are  reflected  away,  in  order  to  protect  the 
eye  of  the  observer. 

There  may  be  cases  in  which  the  whole  of  the  light 
which  impinges  on  the  object  is  absorbed :  the  object 
then  appears  black  ;  that  is  to  say,  no  light  conies  from 
it  to  the  eye.  This,  in  daylight,  is  the  condition  of 
ordinary  black  objects  ;  but  there  is  hardly  any  black 
object  which  is  wholly  destitute  of  reflecting  poAver,  and 
the  usual  cause  of  what  we  call  Blackness  is  not  that  no 
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liglit  comes  IVoin  the  object  to  the  eye,  Init  that  very- 
little  comes. 

The  hlin;kest  object  looks  gray  in  comiiaiison  with  what  is 
^■:\]hd  Chevreul's  "black,  whicli  is  wliat  we  see  when  we  look 
at  a  hole  in  the  side  of  a  largo  box  lined  with  bhiuk  velvet. 

Again,  if  we  use,  as  our  iucideut  light,  any  particular 
kind  of  liglit  which  happens  to  be  wholly  absorbed 
by  the  object,  that  object  will  appear  black :  if  for  example 
we  look  at  a  yeUow  and  a  blue  flower  by  the  yellow  flame 
of  a  spirit  lamp  with  common  salt  (NaCI)  in  the  wick,  the 
yellow  flower  appears  distinctly  yellow,  for  it  does  not 
absorb  yellow  light  on  reflexion  ;  but  the  blue  flower 
looks  black,  for  it  absorbs  all  tlie  yellow  light  and 
reflects  none  of  it  ;  and  as  there  is  nothing  else  to  reflect, 
the  impression  in  the  eye  is  that  of  a  black  flower. 

When  sunlight  falls  on  a  white  wall,  actinic  or  ultra- 
violet waves  are  reflected  from  it  along  with  the  light- 
waves, and  what  can  be  seen  can  be  photographed ;  but  if 
it  fall  upon  green  leaves,  the  actinic  waves  are  mostly 
absorbed  by  the  leaves,  and  there  is  very  little  of  these 
reflected,  so  that  foliage  is  very  difficult  to  photograph. 
There  is  very  little  impression  made  on  the  exposed 
plate,  and  in  the  resultant  photograph,  foliage  comes  out 
disproportionately  dark,  wdien  ordinary  plates  are  useil. 

When  Etlier-waves  are  absorbed  by  a  medium  through 
which  they  are  sent,  the  energy  of  the  waves  is  trans- 
formed into  Heat  of  the  molecules  of  the  medium  ; 
but  what  passes  through  freely  does  not  heat  the  medium. 

In  very  clear  air,  on  mountain  tops  for  example,  the  sun- 
shine streams  through  the  air  without  heating  it,  and  the  air 
may  he  very  cold  :  but  if  there  be  dust  in  the  air,  the  dust 
liecomes  heated,  and  this  dust  then  heats  the  air.  Heat-waves 
may  pass  through  very  clear  ice  without  melting  it :  but  if 
there  be  any  dust  in  it,  each  particle  of  dust  acts  as  a  centre 
round  which  the  ice  melts,  forming  star-shaped  cavities  con- 
taining water. 

When  Ether-waves  are  absorbed  at  the  surface  of  a 
body,  the  surface  becomes  wai'm. 
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A  black  suit  of  clothes  bfioomes  warm  in  the  sunlight  where 
a  white  suit  will  remain  compai'atively  eool  ;  hut  being  a 
better  radiator  as  well  as  a  better  absorber,  a  black  suit  will, 
upon  exposure  to  a  lower  temperature,  cool  down  where  a  white 
suit  would  tend  still  to  remain  comparatively  warm. 

AVlien  a  body  has  been  slione  upon  by  light-waves 
and  thus  become  wai'ined,  and  is  then  cooled  down  by 
radiation,  the  molecules  have  been  shone  upon  by  shorter 
waves,  and  have  themselves  originated  longer  waves 
of  dark  heat.  Even  within  the  limits  of  frequency 
which  characterise  Light-waves,  a  phenomenon  similar 
to  this  occurs,  and  is  called  Fluorescence.  If  we  take 
a  solution  of  quinine  sulphate  or  dichloride,  and  pass 
a  beam  of  light  through  it,  the  solution  seems  self- 
luminous  for  some  distance  along  the  track  of  the 
beam  of  light.  Ultra-violet,  violet,  and  blue  rays  fall 
upon  it  and  are  absorbed  ;  and  the  molecules  are  set  in 
slower  vibration,  which  gives  rise  to  the  sensation  of 
a  greenish -blue  light,  that  light  which  is  seen  about  the 
edge  of  a  solution  of  quinine  in  a  phial. 

There  are  a  great  many  fluorescent  substances,  each  of 
which  emits  light  of  a  distinctive  colour  ;  petroleum  or  shale 
oil  emits  a  green  ;  a  solution  of  turmeric  in  castor  oil  a 
green  ;  chlorophyll  in  solution  a  red  ;  a  solution  of  datura 
stramonium  in  alcohol  a  greenish-blue  ;  uranium  glass  a 
greenish-yellow.  The  cornea  and  the  rods  and  cones  of  the 
retina,  and  the  media  of  the  eye,  are  also  slightly  lluorescent : 
and  this  may  account  for  some  persons  being  able  to  see  some 
of  the  ultra-violet.  When  we  take  a  sheet  of  paper  painted 
with  a  fluorescent  solution,  say  one  of  sulphate  of  qmniue, 
and  use  this  as  a  screen  upon  which  to  form  a  spectrum, 
we  find  that  the  ultra-violet  rays  make  the  screen  shine 
over  an  area  which,  with  a  quartz  prism,  is  six  to  eight  times 
as  long  as  the  ordinary  visible  coloured  spectrum  :  and  the 
effect  of  the  ultra-violet  rays  may  thus  be  rendered  visible. 

If  the  fluorescence  be  continued  for  some  time  after 
the  body  has  ceased  to  be  shone  upon,  the  substance  is 
said  to  be  phosphorescent.  A  well-known  example 
of  this  is  Balmain's  luminous  paint,  which  shines  in 
the  dark  after  being  exposed  to  light ;  and  the  same 
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property  is  possessed  to  a  small  extent,  the  himinosity 
beiug  contiiHU'd  I'or  a  short  time  only,  liy  dry  pajwr,  silk, 
and  even  tlie  human  Icetli.  The  properties  of  fluor- 
escence and  phosphorescence  are  \-ery  \\-idi;ly  distributed  ; 
and  apparently  all  bodies  are  phosphorescent  when  ex- 
ceedingly cold. 

Light  wliich  has  passed  through  a  sufficient  thickness  of 
quinine  solution  cannot  cause  Ihiorescence  in  a  second  layer  : 
those  waves  which  were  competent  to  set  up  the  [luorescenco 
have  been  absorbed. 

If  we  cause  a  body  to  absorb  so  much  radiant 
heat  that  the  Energy  taken  np  by  it  raises  its  tempera- 
ture, it  may  become  hot,  and  even  white-hot.  We  may, 
for  example,  pass  the  light  from  an  electric  lamp,  which 
is  accompanied  by  radiant  heat,  throngh  a  solution  of 
iodine  iu  bisulphide  of  carbon  ;  the  heat-waves  come 
through,  but  not  the  light-waves  :  these  heat-waves  may 
then  be  concentrated  by  a  lens  or  mirror  upon  a  solid 
object,  which  may  become  white-hot,  and  will  then  emit 
short  light-waves  as  well  as  longer  dark  heat-waves. 
This  phenomenon  is  called  calorescence. 

Apart  from  this,  there  are  very  few  cases  in  which  the 
impact  of  longer  heat  or  light-waves  causes  the  radiation  of 
shorter  light-waves.  Chlorophane,  a  kind  of  fluorspar,  is 
an  example  ;  it  radiates  an  emerald  green  light  when  dark 
heat-w.aves  strike  it :  and  chlorophyll  radiates  a  red  light 
when  shone  upon  hy  a  still  slower  red  light. 

The  velocity  of  propagation  of  Ether-waves  is 
ascertained  by  two  astronomical  and  two  terresti'ial 
methods,  which  are  used  to  determine  the  Velocitj-  of  Light. 
The  mean  result  is  that  Light-waves  travel  through  the 
Ether  of  space  with  a  velocity  of  30057,400000  cm. 
per  second :  that  light- waves  of  different  frequen- 
cies, at  any  rate  from  red  to  violet,  travel  with  the 
same  speed  ;  and  it  is  inferred  that  there  is  no  differ- 
ence between  the  waves  of  Light  and  the  longer  waves 
of  Piadiant  Heat  or  the  .shorter  waves  of  Actinic  Radia- 
tion, except  in  respect  of  wave-length  or  amjditude. 
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Just  as  wu  nieasuTO  thu  Velocity  of  Sound  ]>y  watchiiit,'  tlie 
time  wliicli  elapses  between  seeing  the  llasli  iVoiii  a  distant 
gun  and  bearing  tbe  l>elatcd  rejiort  IVom   it,  so  we  emjiloy 
iistronomical  plienoniena  to  asceitain  tbe  Velocity  of  Ligbt. 
Jupiter's  satellites  seem  belated  in  tbeir  movements  wlien 
Jupiter  is  fartber  from  us  ;  and  tbe  reverse  wben  be  is  nearer: 
tbe  reason  being  tbat  tbe  ligbt  takes  a  measurable  time  to 
come.    Again,  ligbt  actually  takes  some  time  to  travel  down 
tbe  tube  of  a  telescope,  so  tbat  we  bave  to  tilt  tbe  telescoj.e 
a  very  little  off  tbe  true  in  order  to  enable  us  apparently  to 
look  straigbt  at  a  star,  as  tbe  eartb  is  being  bowled  along  m 
its  orbit:  and  tbis  tilt  is  measurable.    Again,  we  may  make 
ligbt  travel  between  two  teetb  of  a  cogwheel,  go  to  a  distant 
mirror,  be  tbere  reflected,  and  come  back  :  but  before  it  bas 
trot  back,  tbe  wheel  may  bave  rotated  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
block  its  patb  by  means  of  one  of  the  teetb  ;  and  tben,  if  we 
adjust  tbe  speed  of  tbe  rotating  cogwbeel  so  as  to  allow  tbe  ligbt 
to  return  tbrougli  tbe  vext  gap  between  tbe  teetb,  we  know 
bow  long  tbe  ligbt  bas  taken  to  go  and  return.    Or  tbe  light 
may  strike  a  rotating  mirror,  and  go  to  a  distant  iixed  mirror 
and  back  ;  by  tbe  time  it  bas  come  hack  tbe  mirror  may  have 
rotated  so  as  to  reflect  it,  on  its  return,  not  towards  the  original 
source  but  in  another  direction  :   and  the  amount  ot  this 
deviation  of  path  is  measurable. 

The  measurement  of  tbe  brightness  of  a  source  of 
lidit  depends  on  tlie  law  that  the  illumination,  at  any 
pface,  varies  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance  of 
that  place  from  the  source. 

In  a  Photometer,  two  sources  of  light  are  placed  at  such 
distances  from  an  illuminated  surface  that  they  appear  to  pro- 
.luce  tbe  same  effect :  the  illuminations  produced  by  the 
sources  A  and  B  are  tben  proportional  to  the  squares  of  the 
distances  of  A  and  B.    Thus  if  B  be  a  standard  candle  at  a  dis- 
tance of  1  ft.,  and  A  a  gas- flame  at  a  distance  of  i        i  tl^^ 
effects  be  eciual  the  sources  are  to  one  another  m  the   atio  o 
12-42  or  1:16;  and  the  gas-flame  is  equal  to  16  staudaid 
camlles.    The  Equality  of  Effects  produced  is  f^^f\^^J 
various  methods  :  of  these  tbe  simplest  is  that  ot  Rumfoid, 
who  used  the  two  shadows  of  a  stick  produced  by  the  two 
lamps  and  adjusted  until  tbe  two  shadows  appeared  .similar  : 
but  if  tbe  lamps  give  differently  coloured  light,  the  shadows 
seem  differently  coloured  and  are  diflicult  to  compare.  In 
Bun.sen's  grease-spot  photometer,  a  grease-spot  is  used  .11  a 
pi  ce  of  opque  paper  ;  light  from  towards  the  front  will  make 
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the  £;reasc-.spot  appear  comparatively  dark  :  lif,'lit  from  bcliiiul 
t(;iuls  to  make  tlio  groase-siiot  comparatively  lirif^lit ;  when  the 
distances  are  properly  adjusted  the  grease-spot  disappears. 
Mirrors  arc  provided  which  enable  both  sides  of  the  ])a2)or  to  be 
looked  at  at  once.  Apart  from  ine(pialities  in  the  two  eyes  of 
the  observer,  this  metliod  would  bo  a  sound  one,  provided  that 
the  white  pajier  rellceted  all  the  W'^ht  which  fell  upon  it  while 
the  grease-spot  itself  reflected  none,  but  was  perfectly  trans- 
parent. In  Lummer  and  Brodhun's  photometer  this  idea 
is  applied  by  purely  optical  methods.  A  block  of  glass,  Fig. 
135((,  is  cut  through  as  in  b  :  one 
prism  is  then  ground  away  as 
in  f  :  and  the  two  prisms  arc 
polished  and  put  together  as  in 
(/.  Light  from  S',  Fig.  UM,  is 
seen  by  an  observer  at  E  to  be 
completely  rellected  from  the 
rim  ;  but  the  central  part  appears 
dark,  for  the  light  striking  it  has  gone  completely  through 
towards  E',  and  none  is  reflected  towards  the  eye.  Similarly, 
light  from  S  would  come  through  the  central  part  to  his  eye 
at  E,  but  none  would  come  through  the  rim.  If  the  lamps  at 
S  and  S'  be  at  proper  distances  tlie  brightness  of  the  rim  and 
that  of  the  centi'al  part  will  bo  the  same,  so  that  no  distinction 
can  be  observed  fietween  them.  In  practice,  instead  of  lamps 
at  S  and  S',  mirrors  are  used  at  S  and  S'  to  tlirow  light  on  to 
the  prisms  from  the  opposite  sides  of  a  wdiite-paper-covered 
screen  at  L,  which  has  its  two  sides  respectively  illuminated 
by  the  two  lamps  to  be  compared  :  and  the  distances  of  these 
two  lamps  from  this  screen  give  the  data  required  for  the  cal- 
culation.   With  this  instrument  only  one  eye  is  used. 

There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  discussion  about  photometric 
standards  and  methods  ;  one  outstanding  difficulty  is  that  the 
law  of  the  inverse  squares  is  only  truly  applicable  when  the 
sources  of  light  are  mere  points  ;  and  another  is  that  it  is 
barely  possible  to  obtain  equality  of  effects  unless  both  sources 
yield  light  of  the  same  colour.  Hence  it  has  been  necessary 
to  devise  instruments  called  spectrophotometers,  whereby  the 
brightnesses  of  the  respective  pai  ts  of  the  s]iectra  produced  by 
two  sources  of  light  may  be  successively  compared. 

"  Polarisation  of  Light." — During  its  transmission 
through  the  Ether,  the  "wave,  being  a  transverse-dis- 
tortional  wave,  is  transverse  to  the  direction  of  pro- 
pagation, as  though  the  Etlier  were  being  pushed  and 
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pulled  parallel  to  the  wave-front,  across  tlio  line  oC 
direction  (if  propagation  of  llie  wave.  (We  are  siteakmg 
now  of  what  occurs  in  free  Ether  or  in  air,  not  of  what 
happens  inside  a  crystal.) 

,Su]:ipose  A  is  a  source  of  light-waves,  and  AE  any 
particular  direction  along  which  the  waves  from  A  e.xpand. 

At  the  point  B  let  us  suppose  the  motion  of  the 
Ether  to  he  Trom  side  to  side,  along  the  paper, 
at  right  angles  to  AB.  If  the  wave-front  he 
broad,  the  movement  will  he  participated  in  hy 
the  Avhole  wave-front,  so  that  the 
\\hole  wave-front  will  swing  from 
side  to  side,  always  at  right  angles 
to  a  line  drawn  from  the  source  A  (Fig. 
137). 

If  however  ^ve.  confine  our  attention  to 
what  happens  at  one  point  B  of  the  wave-      p.^,  -,3- 
front,  we  are  hrought  hack  to  Fig.  13G,  and 
lio-ht  in  wdiich  the  point  B  oscillates  transversely,  from 
side  to  side,  in  one  plane  is  called  Plane  Polarised 
Light. 

Next  let  us  suppose  the  point  B  to  descriljc  a  little 
circle,  alternately  rising  above  the  plane  of  tne  paper  m 
Fig.  136  and  sinking  beneath  it ;  aU  points  m  the  wave- 
front  will  execute  corresponding  movements  ;  such  light 
is  said  to  be  Circularly-Polarised  Light. 

Similarly  if  the  point  B  describe  little  ellipses  in  the 
same  way,  the  light  is  Eiliptically-Polarised. 

Now  iet  B,  keeping  always  at  the  same  distance  Irom  A, 
describe  the  most  irregular  little  transverse  movements 
that  we  can  imagine  ;  the  only  condition  imposed  is  that 
there  shall  be  no  tendency  to  vibrate,  on  the  whole,  in  any 
one  direction  any  more  or  any  less  than  in  any  other ; 
then  whatever  B  does  the  whole  wave-front  participates  m  ; 
and  this  is  the  condition  of  the  wave-front  in  Common 
or  Natural  Light,  ordinary  sunlight  or  larapiiglit. 

The  next  thing  we  have  to  understand  is  the  action  ol 
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a  polarise!'.    In  order  to  niidcrsland  tliis  we  had  lietlei' 
look  at  the  point  B  along-  the  line  AV,,  as  a  lino  of  wi^ht. 
Then  ihe  movement  of  B  in  Fig.  1  3G  wonld        .  , 
ajipear  to  be  simply  a  line  executed  in  one    ^  ,.  "  " 
phme  ;   and  this  is  our  plane-polarised  light. 
Circularly-polarised  light  would  have  its  inovemeut  cor- 
respondingly represented  Ijy  the  diagram   i''ig.   139  (c) 
.^^j       or  (/;).   But  now  let  us  sujjpose  that  the 

c.  f  .  \....p.    wave-front  in  which  the  motion  is  that 

represented  by  Fig.  139,  finds  its  way 
c      /^T\^'''  °    into  a  region  in  which  oscillation  in  the 


direction  CD  is  freely  permitted,  but 
oscillation  across  the  plane  CD  is  pre- 
vented. The  result  will  be  that  on  emergeiicc  I'rom 
such  a  region,  all  the  oscillations  athwart  the  pjlane  CD 
will  have  been  absorbed  and  extinguished,  and  only 
those  parallel  to  CD  will  come  through.  The 
circularly  polarised  light  has  then  been  reduced  to 
plane-polarised  light,  of  ]talf  the  original  intensity  or 
energy.  The  region  of  space  possessing  this  peculiar 
property  would,  in  producing  this  effect,  act  as  a 
"  Polariser."  But  there  are  crystals  which  act  in  the 
way  imagined  :  a  crystal  of  tourmaline  does  act  as  a 
Polariser  :  and  any  light  which  finds  its  way  through  it 
emerges  plane  -  polarised,  that  is,  with  its  vibrations 
restricted,  at  any  point  of  the  wave-front, 
to  one  plane.   t^~^ 

"   w  ° 

A  very  thin  layer  ol  tourmaline  may  jjq 

act  as  a  partial  polariser :    that  is,  it 

would  not  entirely  abolish  the  movement  ath\vai-t  CD,  hut 

would  reduce  it,  so  that  the  liglit  would  he  "paitially 
polarised"  and  would,  in  the  instance  suji- 
poseil,  lieconie  elliptically  polarised,  as  in 

c""^yB  ^/      6    Fig.  140. 

FiL!.  111.  „ 

jNext  suppose  that  the  light  were 
already  plane  polarised,  its  oscillations  being  in  Ihe 
plane  EF  :  \\  hat  -would  lie  tlie  effect  of  the  polariser 
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Ti])on  it  'i  ir  thick  enougli  the  Layor  of  toiinnaline  wouhl 
reiluce  it  to  plane -polarised  lij^ht  whose  oscillations 
were  conhned  to  tlie  plane  CD  :  aiul  it  would  redace 
its  Amplitude  of  oscillation  from  BE  or  BF  to  Be  tjr  B</. 

If  EF  were  originally  at  right  angles  to  CD,  nl  wotild 
have  no  length  at  all  ;  the  oscillation  would  have  no 
amiditude  ;  that  is  to  say  there  would  be  no  oscillation 
transmitted  ;  and  the  meaning  of  this  is,  that  the  pol- 
ariser  would  be  opaque  to  plane-polarised  light  oscd- 
lating  in  a  plane  at  right  angles  to  CU.  This  is  what 
takes  place  if  we  take  two  crystals  of  tourmaline,  lay 
them  across  one  another,  and  try  to  lo(ik  through  them  ; 
we  see  nothing.  The  oscillations  which  have  come  through 
the'  first  tourmaline  are  completely  intercepted  by  the 
second  ;  and  thus  crossed  tourmalines  produce  perfect 
darkness. 

When  the  light  is  plane-polarised  so  that  it^  oscillations  are 
confined  to  the  plane  CD,  it  might  be  expected  that  if  l>;;l'g  ' 
in  question  were  said  to  be  plane-polarised 
iP  a,  "plane  of  polarisation,"  that  tliat 

i  plane  of  polarisation  would  be  the  plane  CD. 

!  .       .    But  this  is  not  so.    For  reasons  which  arc 
c""     !  °   beyond  tlic   scope  of  this  volume,  plaiie- 

polarised  \i"M.  whose  oscillations  are  confined 
to  the  plane  CD  (Fig.  1J2)  is  said  to  be  plane- 
r's- polarised  in  the  plane  PP'  at  right  angles 
to  CD  (that  i.hme  being  also  at^ght  angles  to  AB,  tl>e  ^l^'ection 
or  propagation  of  the  wave),  and  the  plane  of  polarisat  on 
the  plane  PP',  not  the  plane  CD  in  or  parallel  to  which  the 
actual  oscillations  occur. 

Un.ler  particular  circumstances  which  will  be  explained 
later,  the  plane  of  polarisation  of  plane -polarised 
Uaht  mav  be  rotated,  so  that  the  oscillations  swmg 
round  as" the  plane -polarised  light  travels  along  This 
■  phenomenon  goes  by  the  name  of  Rotatory  Polarisa- 
tion ;  and  it  must  be  understood  before  we  can  -«lei.tai^ 
the  saccharimeter,  wdiich  is  used  m  estimating  the 
sur'ar  in  diabetic  urine. 
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Dark  Heat-waves  and  Aclinic  waves  may  be  polarised 
in  precisely  the  same  way  as  the  waves  ol'  ordinary  Light. 


RevlI'^xion  and  Ekfraction 


If  a  r/iy  of  lit^ht  I'a 
other  transparent  medium 


upon  a  sniootli  surl'ace  of  glass  or 


it  is  generally  hotli  reflected 


\ 

A 

/O  H 

 ^ 

V',a' 

Fit. 

.  1-13. 

and  refracted  :  that  is  to  say,  if  the  light 
travelling  in  the  direction  AO  strike  the 
glass  at  0,  part  of  the  light  is  reflected  at 
0  in  the  direction  OB,  and  part  is  re- 
fracted or  bent  at  0,  from  the  direction 
AA'  into  the  direction  00. 

We  have  already  seen  (p]i.  45  and  4fi) 
what  these  directions  are.  The  angle  of 
reflexion  is  e(pial  to  the  angle  of  incidence  :  and 
the  sine  of  the  angle  of  refraction  is  eipial  to  liie 
sine  of  the  angle  of  incidence  multiplied  by  the 
index  of  refraction. 

If  the  incident  light  travel  along  a  line  A^,  0,  at  right 
angles  to  the  refracting  surface,  it  pro- 
ceeds along  the  same  line  towards  0„, 
and    is  not  refracted  at  all :    if  it  go 
practically   but    not  qnite 


Fig.  144. 


along  Ap, 

\  \^'^  parallel  to  the  refracting  surface,  it  will 
be  refracted  into  a  direction  00  (Fig. 
144) ;  and  it  is  not  possible  for  any  light 
to  be  refracted  into  any  direction  between 
00^  and  OH  ;  for  there  is  no  possible  Angle  of  Incidence 
left  which  could  give  us  so  large  an  Angle  of  Refraction. 

If  therefore  we  take  a  thick  slab  of  glass  and  cover  it  all 
except  one  side  and  the  Ijottom  with  black 
]iaper,  with  a  small  aperture  in  this,  in 
the  middle  of  the  top  at  0  ;  and  if  we 
put  a  layer  of  white  paper  at  IJ  and  look 
in  at  the  side,  wdiile  the  top  of  the  slab  is 
exposed  to  the  open  sky  ;  we  sliall  sec 
that  the  paper  is  illuminated  between  the  limits  K  and  L,  but 


Fig.  145. 
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that  lioyoiid  these  Uiuits  no  light  reaches  the  laper  tlirough  tlie 
a]H'i'turc  0. 

Uliun  rcllcxiun  and  refract  idii  the  light  docs  not 
swerve  a,t  all  to  one  side  ;  AO  and  ON  (Fig.  143),  must 
in  a,iiy  case  he  in  one  iilane,  and  tlien  0J5  is  in  the  same 
plane,  which  is  called  the  plane  of  incidence  ;  and  0( ' 
is  also  in  that  plane.  The  Plane;  of  Incidence  is  at 
right  angles  to  the  rellectuig  surface. 

There  is  always  one  particular  angle  of  incidence 
al;  which  the  llellected  and  the  Refracted  rays  arc;,  or  tend^ 
to  be,  at  right  angles  to  one  another.     For  example,  if 
the  ratio  of  the  velocities  in  the  successive  media  he  3  to 
4,  as  in  air  and  crown  glass,  this  angle 
i  of  incidence  is  53°  8'. 

This  angle  presents  some  well-marked 
peculiarities.    At  that  angle  no  vibra- 
tion of  the  Ether  which  is  effected  in 
the  plane  of  incidence  can  be  re- 
flected at  all  ;  and  the  whole  of  such 
a  vibration  is  refracted  into  the  glass. 
If  we  reflect  common  light  from  glass  at  this  angle,  all 
the  components  of  vibration  in  the  plane  of  incidence  enter 
the  glass  ;  and  the  vibrations  in  the  reflected  ray  are 
restricted   (or  rather,   are    approximately  restricted)  to 
oscillations  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  incidence. 
The  ray  reflected  at  this  angle  is  therefore  plane  polar- 
ised ;  and  reflexion  from  black  glass  at  the  apjiropriate 
angle  of  incidence,  the  so-called  Angle  of  Polarisation, 
is  one  of  the  means  of  obtaining  Plane  Polarised  Light. 

The  nearer  the  actual  angle  of  incidence  is  to  this  angle  of 
polarisation,  the  greater  is  the  proportion  of  the  mcident  light 
which  is  cut  out  in  this  way  :  so  that  all  light  reflected  from 
clear  glass,  water,  etc.  is  partially  polarised,  to  an  extent 
which  varies  with  the  angle  of  incidence  or  of  reflexion,  ibe 
refracted  ray  is  partially  polarised  to  an  opposite  extent. 

Turn  back  to  Pig.  144  :  suppose  the  course  of  the  rays 
to  be  reversed.    Let  light  come  from  C,,  in  the  denser 
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nicaium  ;   it  will  l>o  rclVaetea  towards  It  it  coiuc 

IVom  it  will  be  retVacteil  towards  A,,  very  nearly 
luirallel'lo  the  surtaco  of  ihv.  -lass.  But  let  it  come 
IVom  some  ]H,int  hetweeu  C\  and  H:  there  is  lU)  direc- 
tion left  in  wliicli  it  can  be  refracted  at  all  :  it  is  not 
reft-acted  at  all  :  it  is  wholly  reflected  witliin  the 
qlass,  and  the  surface  of  the  rai'er  medium  is  as  effective 
a  rellector  as  a  metallic  mirror  would  have  been. 

r.y  roasou  of  tliis  Total  Reflexion,"  a  tumLlcr  of  clear 
water  held  above  the  head  ^ives  a  clear  mirror-image  of  objects 
on  the  table  below  it ;  a  biitible  of  air  in  water,  or  a  test-tube 
containinr;-  air  immersed  in  water,  will,  when  looked  at  under 
a  certain  angle,  appear  to  have  as  blight  a  mirror-surface  as  that 
of  mercury."  If  AB,  Fig.  147,  be  a  glass  rod,  opposite  the  ex- 
tremity oi'  which  a  lamp-Hame  is  adjusted, 
the  light  entering  at  the  face  A  is  mostly  l^^^-^'N 
totally  retlected  'along  the  rod,  and  that  a  b 
repeatedly.    At  length  it  reaches  the  end-  Fig.  UT. 

face  B,  whioli  appears  very  bright.  Even 
though  the  rod  be  moderately  bent  it  may  transnnt  light  in 
the  same  way:  and  a.  contrivance  of  this  kind  is  used  by 
surgeons  and  microscopists  in  order  to  transmit  light.  11  the 
rod^be  silvered  externally,  there  is  no  light  lost  laterally  :  but 
if  it  be  not,  there  is  always  a  slight  lateral  loss  along  the 
length  of  the  rod  ;  and  this  lateral  loss,  which  is  greater  when 
the^'outline  of  the  rod  is  irregular,  is  utdised  in  "illuminated 
fountains,"  wherein  vertically  ascending  columns  of  water  are 
illuminated  from  below,  and  act  after  the  manner  of  the  glass 
rod  of  Fig.  147  ;  the  column  of  water  loses  light  all  the  way  up, 
and  that  loss  of  light  makes  the  column  appear  selfduminous. 

A  total -reflexion  prism  is  sometimes  used  instead  of  a 
mirror  in  order  to  reflect  light,  say  at  right  angles.    In  that 
case  (Fig.  148),  the  face  AB  must  lie  at  an  angle 
of  45°  ;  and  in  any  case,  the  faces  AC  and  CB 
must  be  so  cut  that  the  light  shall  enter  and  leave 
,    them  directly,  without  any  inclination  ;  else 
there  will  be  refraction,  and 
Fi"  I4s'^      different  Colours  will  be  pro- 
duced, as  in  the   prism.    In  ^ 
dissecting  microscopes,  a  total-reflexion 


prism  is  sometimes  used  to  send  a  horizontal  Fiy.  14<J. 

beam  of  light  vertically  downwards. 

Ill  a  reversing  prism  light  is  refracted  on  entering,  then 
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totally  rcllc(:l.L'(l,  luiil  liiially  rel'rautctl  into  its  (Jiiginal  (liruction  : 
Imt  oil  looking  llirougli  .sui-li  u  |j|-isiii  at  ;ui 
object  Al!,  \vn  .S(.'(i  it  Upsiili:  ilnwii.  l-'if^uru 
141)  explains  this. 

Plane  Mirrors. — 11'  ;i  ]iarulli:l  iK-aui 
of  liglit,  (lesccii(liii,L;  veilically,  ciicoinitei- 
a  plane  luiri-or  ill  45",  it  will  U:  rellecti-d 
horizontally,  as  in  l''i,i,'.  l-OO.  This  ex- 
plains the  use  ol'  mirroi's  ailjusted  out- 
side windows  in  narrow  passa.^es,  to  relleet  int(j  the 
apartment  the  narrow  strip  of  sky  light  availahle. 

A  mirror  at  45°,  with  a  central  aperture,  is  sonu!tinic-s  in- 
serted in  the  body  of  a  microscope,  so  as  to  scud  light  from  a 
lamp,  placed  to  one  .side,  vertically  downwards,  and  thus  to 
illuminate  the  object.  The  cavities  of  the  body  may  sonic- 
times  be  illuminated  in  the  same  way  (endoscopes).  The  eye 
looks  through  the  central  aperture  in  the  inclined  nnrror. 

In  Fig.  151,  AIj  is  the  plane  substage  mirror  of  a  micro- 
scope :  the  light  which  readies  any  given  point  P 
of  the  object,  from  an  open  sliy,  is  the  same  as  if 
the  mirror  had  been  an  aperture  through  which 
an  open  sky,  below  the  mirror  AB,  illuminated 
the  point  P.  The  light  which  readies  P  is  limited 
by  the  cone  APB.  As  we  turn  the  mirror  this 
cone  diminishes  or  increases  ;  but  if  we  keep  the 
cone  constant  by  I'estricting  the  apparent  visible 
area  of  the  mirror  by  means  of  a 
diaiDhragm,  it  does  not  matter  at 
what  angle  the  plane  mirror  stands.  _  , 
other  hand,  the  available  light  be  itself  hmlted, 
as  by  a  distant  window,  CD,  the  cone  of  rays 
which  reaches  P  is  narrower,  and  any  cue  such 
point  as  P  is  only  illuminated  by  a  portion  of  the 
plane  mirror.  If  the  jioint  P  had  itself  been  the 
source  of  light,  it  is  only  that  same  limited  area 
of  the  mirror  which  would  have  reflected  light  out 
through  the  window  CD.  The  figure  shows  how  Umited  the 
portion  of  the  sky  is  whose  light  is  turned  to  account  m 
illuminating  the  point  P,  by  means  of  a  plane  nnrror,  when 
the  dayligirt  has  to  come  in  through  a  window. 

When  light  from  a  point  0  strikes  a  phine  mirror 
surface,  it  is  reflected  so  that  after  reflexion  it  seems  to 


If,  on  the 


vir 
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lUvei-go  from  a  point  I  lieliiiid  tlio  mirror,  llu'  same  dis- 
tance liuliiml  the  mirror  fliat  O  is  in  fi'unl  of  it  (compare 
Fig.  5:2).  If  we  trace  out  a  I'ew  rays 
from  0  ami  draw  the  corresponding  re- 
Ih-cted  ray.s,  with  the  angle  of  relh'xion 
e([ual  lor  eacli  to  the  corresponding 
angle  of  incidence,  we  lind  fliat  the 
rellectcd  rays  will  all,  on  being  con- 
tinued backwards,  cross  one  another  at 
the  point  I  :  and  I  is  the  virtual 
image  of  the  point  0.  The  word  "virtual"  imjilies 
that  the  reflected  rays  do  not  actually  come  from  I,  but 
that  their  course  is,  after  reflexion,  the  same  ((.s  if  they 
had  come  from  I. 

When  the  source  of  light  is  an  extended  object, 
light  radiates  from  every  point  of  it  ;  and  as  a  virtual 
image  is  formed  for  every  point  of  it,  we  have  a  virtual 
image  produced  of  the  object  itself. 

Let  AB  (Fig.  15-1)  be  such  an  object,  and  let  BD  be  a  plane 


reflecting  surface, 


Fig.  l.iJ. 


The  observer's  eye  is  at  F.    Rays  from  A, 
rellected  at  E,  enter  the  observer's  eye  at  F  ; 
but  then  they  seem  to  the  observer  to  have 
come  from  A'.    So  for  every  point  in  AB. 
Let  AB  be  a  cliff  and  BD  be  smooth  water  ; 
then  the  cliff  AB  is  reflected  upside  down  in 
tlie  water.    Again,  let  AB 
{Fig.  155)  be  a  cloud,  and 
CD  be   smooth  water  as 
before  :  the  observer  at  F, 
looking   at  the  water,  sees  the   imago  of 
clouds  inverted  in  form,  and  at  au  apparent   b',--''  y' 
depth  below  the  surface 
e(|ual  to  the  real  height  of         p|„^  ]55_ 
the  clouds  above  it.    If  a 
person  look  at  himself  in  a  unrror  opposite 
the  upper  part  of  his  body  he  can  see  the 
whole  of  his  own  figure;  for  if  AB  (Fig. 
Fij;.  150.  156)  represent  liis  own  figure,  the  rays  from 

his  feet  B  are  reflected  by  the  mirror  and 
appear  to  come  from  B'.  A  person  does  not  see  his  own  face 
in  a  single  mirror  as  other  iiersons  see  it :  what  he  sees  as  the 
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viglit  side  oriiis  own  image  othei-  ))co[ile  see  as  his  left  side.  In 
order  to  see  himself  as  others  see  hin),  he  must  use  two  mirrors. 

If  one  person  look  at  another  in  a  mirror, 
and  not  directly,  if  the  jierson  hjoki^d  at  look 
at  the  image  (if  the  observer  in  the  mirror, 
it  will  seem  to  him  that  the  observer's 
image  is  looking  directly  at  hinj.  In  no 
case  can  one  person  look  at  anotliei-  in  a 
mirror  without  the  mirror's  being  in  a 
position  wherein  the  ]ierson  observed  could 
in  turn  look  at  the  observer  in  the  mirroi'  : 
object  and  observer  are  always  inter- 
changeable, as  in  Fig.  I.'i7.  A  sees  B  as  if 
at  B'  :  B  sees  A  as  if  at  A', 

A  transparent  nnrror,  at  15',  is  sometinies 
used  in  scenic  illusions  :  a  brightly  illumin- 
ated object,  out  of  sight  of  the  audience,  is 
reflected  in  the  glass  and  appears  as  if  it 
were  on  the  stage. 

In  the  chemical  microscope 


VvA.  157. 
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.....   the  under 

surface  of  the  object  is  looked  at,  and  the  rays  from  it  are  liricc 
reflected  by  a  total-reflexion  prism  so  that  they  assume  a 
direction  more  convenient  for  the  observer  (Fig.  158). 

If  a  small  aperture  be  made  in  a  mirror,  which 
mirror  makes  rays  from  0  appear,  after 
reflexion,  as  if  they  had  come  from  0', 
a  piece  of  printed  paper  or  any  other 
object  may  be  brought  np  to  the  same 
point  0' ;  and  then  the  reflected  image 
of  0  and  the  actual  object  at  0'  will, 
on  our  looking  llirougli  the  small  aper- 
ture, seem  to  coincide  ;  for  the  one 
seems  as  if  it  were  at  0',  wliile  the  other  really  is  there. 

In  Lionel  Beale's  camera  lucida  the  mirror  is  a  piece  of 
tinted  glass  ;  the  object  0  is  the  virtual  inuage  produced  by  a 
microscope  held  horizontal :  rays  emerging  are  reflected  upwards 
as  if  from  0'  ;  and  at  0'  is  a  sheet  of  drawing  paper  1  he  eye 
looking  vertically  downwards  sees  the  image  as  if  at  O  :  it  also 
sees  the  drawing  paper  at  0'  ;  and  with  a  pncil  the  outlines  of 
the  object  may  be  trace.l  upon  the  paper.  The  object  should  be 
bricdit'ly  illuminated,  and  the  paper  not  too  bright. 

In  Soemmering's  camera  lucida  a  similar  purpose  is 
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served  liy  a  inimite  miiTur,  siiialkT  tlian  the  ]m]iil  of  the  eye: 
tho  coiiUr  of  the  pupil  sees  the  rellected  image,  its  rim  sees  the 
paper,  both  at  0'. 

In  other  I'onus  nl'  raiuera  liicichi  (he  rclleel iii>;-  iiiin-or-surraee 
is  that  of  a  total-reflexion  prism  ;  anil  if  in  su(.'h  a,  prism  the 
lii^lithave  to  undergo  two  reflexions,  there  is  no  inversion  of 
the  image.  In  Wollaston's  tliere  is  a  two-rellexion  prism,  and 
half  theJ^puiiil  sees  tlie  reMeeted  image,  wliile  tlie  other  half  sees 
the  pa[ier  and  peneil  directly. 

The  image  of  an  object  in  a  plane  mirror  can  never  he 
lu'igliter  tlian  the  object  itself. 

Ears  rellected  by  one  mirror  may  be  re-rellccted  by 
another  ;  and  this  may,  if  the  mirrors  be  suitably  arranged, 
be  repeated  so  that  multiple  images  are  formed.  We 
see  til  is  when  two  mirrors  face  one  another  at  opposite 
sides  of  a  ruom  :  the  room  seems  to  lengthen  into  a  long 
vista. 

If  we  look  along  a  groove  made  np  with  two  slips  of  mii-ror, 
we  find  that  there  is  a  series  of  multiple  images  of  any  object 
situated  within  the  groove  ;  and  these  images  arc  symmetrically 
disposed  in  a  circle,  round  a  centre  which  coincides  with  the 
bottom  of  the  groove.  If  tlie  angle  of  the  groove  be  an  n,liquot 
])art  of  360°,  say  60°  or  45°,  the  images  are  symmetrically 
arranged  round  this  centre,  and  successive  groups  of  images  co- 
incide with  one  another.    This  is  applied  in  the  kaleidoscope. 

When  a  mirror  is  rotated  through  a  given  Angle,  the 
reflected  beam  of  light  from  an  object  is  whirled 
througli  twice  that  angle  :  and  to  the  eye  at  a  fixed 
point  the  virtual  image  behind  the  mirror  seems  to 
travel  across  the  mirror. 

A  spot  of  light  looked  at  in  a  rapidly-rotating  mirror  lias 
its  image  spread  out  into  a  band  ;  for  the  successive  positions 
in  which  the  image  is  apparently  seen  are  blended  into  one  con- 
tinuous impression  by  the  "persistence  of  images"  in  the 
retina,  which  persistence  endures  for  about  one-sixtli  of  a 
second. 

Concave  Mirrors. — If  a  mirror  be  spherical  and 
concave,  a  flat  wave -front,  travelling  towards  it  as  if 
from  an  indefinitely  distant  source,  is  made  to  converge, 
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iliproxiiiiatcly,  upon  a  point,  called  the  principal  focus 
(iT  th(i  mirror.  After  passing  tiirough  tliis 
jKiint,  the  wave-front  opens  onl,  and  the 


fit 

P-      c    '    rays  diverge  as  if  tlii^y  liad  originated  in 
_^   the  point       half-way  hetwctitn  tlie  mirror 

and  its  centre  of  curvature  (J.  '  Tlie  point 
V  is  th(!reioi'e  an  image  of  the  very  distant 
s(.iurce  of  liglit  ;  and  it  is  a  Real  Image,  lujcause  tlie 
rays  really  do  pass  through  V. 

In  order,  liowcvcr,  tliat  tlioy  slioulil  du  tliis  exactly,  so  tliat 
the  focus  F  is  truly  f,  mere  ]ioint,  tlio  rollect- 
ing   mirror  .should  be   not  spherical  but 
parabolic,  as  in  Fig.  54. 

In  microscopic  work  a  ring-shaped 
parabolic  mirror  is  sometimes  used,  sus- 
]iended  aliove  the  opaque  object  to  be 
illuminated,  and  a  parallel  beam  of  liglit  ''iy-  I'jl- 

is  sent  vertically  upwards.    In  other  cases 
a  paraboloid  of  glass  is  used,  and  sends  rays  to  its  focus  by 
total  reflexion  :  the  glass  is  liollowed  out  at  its  summit,  to 
admit  the  oliject  to  be  illununated. 

If  the  source  of  liglit  come  nearer  the  miri'or,  that  is, 
if  it  be  at  any  definite  distance  beyond  (_',  the  Real 
Image  is  nearer  the  point  C  ;  when  the  source  is  near  C, 
the  real  image  is  very  near  C  ;  when  it  is  at  C,  the  real 
image  is  also  at  C,  that  is,  the  light  is 
reflected  hy  the  mirror  hack  to  its  source ; 
V$f^^    wlien  the  source  comes  between  C  and  F, 

^          the  real  image  is  beyond  C,  farther  away 

^   from  the  mirror  :  when  the  source  is  at  the 

principal  focus  F,  the  reflected  wave- 
.    front  is  (approximately)   plane,  and  the 
()  >  image  is  infinitely  distant.    When  the  source 

  comes  between  the  principal  focus  F  and 

.„       the  mirror,  the  light  diverges  after  reflexion 
as  if  it  had  come  from  a  Virtual  Image 
behind  the  mirror. 

All  this  information  is  summarised  in  the  formula 


CONCAVE  MIRROUS  2^5 


l,',?+l,;r=2/i-,  where  d  is  tlie  distance  of  the  source  . it 
li'.rht  from  the  concave  mirror,  d'  is  the  distance  ol  the 
image,  and  r  is  the  radius  of  curvature  of  the  niirr(jr. 

Kranwfcs.—a)  I^et  tlie  concave  mirror  Iwive  a  radius  of 
curvatnr^  equal  to  10  en,.  :  let  the  objeet  be  at  a  distance  of 
say  100  em.  ;  where  will  the  image  be  ?  In  the  lormuhi,  d- 
100,  and  /•=10:  whence  4  +  ^-1^,=  and  on  working  this  out  we 
lind  that  d='^>  or  so  that  the  image  is  5/,  cm.  m  iront 
of  the  mirror. 

(0)  If  the  object  be  at  G  cm.  from  the  mirror,  wliere  is  tlie 
image  ?  Here  r=10,  rf  =  6  ;  ^s  +  i  =  fo  ••  ^^•henee  d'  =  SO  ;  and  the 
image  is  at  a  distance  of  30  cm.,  farther  out  than  the  object. 

(3)  If  the  objeet  be  at  4  cm.  from  the  mirror,  where  is  the 
image  1  Here  r  =  lO,  d  =  i  ;  \  +  j.  =  ro  ■■  wbeuce  d'  =  -  20  :  that  is 
to  say  the  image  is  at  a  minus  distance  of  20  cm.  ;  it  is  20 
cm.  hehind  the  inirror,  and  is  therefore  a  Virtual  Imago,  as  in 
Fig.  162. 

Pairs  of  points  at  the  respective  distances  d  and  (/',  as 
defined  by  this  formula,  are  called  pairs  of  Conjugate 
Points. 

Next  suppose  that  the  source  (still  considered  as  a 
point)  is  not  at  A  in  a  line  joining  C,        ^,  ^ 

the  centre  of  curvature,  with  the  mid-   ^p^^-  k 

point  j\I  of  the  mirror,  but  is  off  the     V^'  / 
axis  MA,  at  a  point  B,  still  at  the  same        ^.^^^  nis 
distance  from  C  as  A  had  been.  For 
such  a  point  F'  acts  as  a  Principal  Focus  ;  and  if  the 
point  A'  be  conjugate  to  A,  B'  will  be  conjugate  to  B. 

Similarly,  if  BA  be  a  curved  object  whose  centre 
of  curvature  is  at  C,  every  point  in  it  will  produce  a 
corresponding  real  image  of  a  curved  form,  also  with 
its  centre  of  curvature  at  C.  The  whole  ofiject  AB  will 
therefore  produce  a  small  real  and  inverted  image 
A'B'.  Conversely,  if  A'B'  be  the  object,  the  image  will 
be  at  AB,  also  real  and  inverted,  but  this  time  larger 
than  the  ubject. 

The  relative  Distances  of  tlie  oliject  and  the  image 
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from  llie  surface  of  tlio  mirror,  alou},'  the  axis  Mf'CA, 
remain  detcriiiineil  by  tliu  formula  yivcii  aljov('. 

If  the  object  AB  lie  straightened  out,  tlie  invi-rted  image 
is  also  striiiglitcued  out,  but  not  (:oiii]jli;ti;ly  :  it  remains 
soniowliat  curved.  If  A'li'  l)o  the  object  and  be  straighteneil 
out,  the  image  Ai^j  is  .somewhat  curved  liacl'; wards.  It  is  only 
in  tlie  central  part  of  the  image  of  a  l!at  object  that  tin- 
image  is  appro.xiniately  flat  ;  hence  tlie  formulEe  aljove  ajijily 
to  images  and  objects  only  when  the  breadth  ol'  the  obj(!cl  or 
of  the  image  is  small,  that  is  when  tlic  angle  ACJi  or  A'CB' 
remains  comparatively  small. 

Let  the  student  bring  his  own  face  nearer  ami  nearer  to  a 
concave  mii-ror.  At  a  distance  he  sees  an  inverted  jiictui  e 
of  his  own  face.  What  he  tlien  sees  is  the  little  inverted  and 
slightly  distorted  real  image  A'B'  of  hi.s  own  face  AB,  in 
space  between  the  principal  focus  F  and  the  centre  C,  and 
therefore  between  himself  and  the  mirror.  As  he  approaches 
the  mirror,  the  real  image  approaches  him  and  looms  larger 
and  larger,  l)Ocau.se  the  angle  under  which  it  jiresents  itself  to 
liis  eye  goes  on  increasing.  As  he  comes  still  nearer,  the  real 
image  is  too  near  his  eye  for  him  to  see  it  distinctly  witliout 
.strain  ;  and  tlien  it  is  so  near  his  eye  that  he  cannot  see  it  at 
all  distinctly,  though  he  sees  that  it  is  there.  When  his  eye 
comes  forward  to  C,  the  centre  of  curvature  of  the  mirror,  the 
image  coincides  with  his  eye  and  of  course  he  can  see  nothing. 
As  his  eye  still  moves  forward,  the  image  is  formed  (or  rather 
would  be  formed  but  for  the  obstruction  olfered  liy  his  head) 
behind  his  head,  at  a  distance  increasing  to  infinity  as  he 
moves  forward :  and  of  course  during  this  stage  he  sees 
nothing.  When  his  eye  has  moved  forward  to  the  principal 
focus  and  boyoiid  it,  the  image  of  his  eye  is  now  virtual  and 
erect,  and  behind  the  mirror,  so  that  the  observer  may  now, 
if  the  image  be  not  formed  too  near  his  eye,  see  the  image  of 
his  own  eye  reflected  in  the  mirror.  As  he  still  approaches  the 
mirror,  the  image  of  his  eye  rapidly  approaches  him  ;  and 
it  may  then  come  too  near  for  him  to  see  it  distinctly. 

The  relative  sizes  of  the  image  and  object  are 
always  proportional  to  their  respective  distances  from 
the  centre  of  curvature  of  the  mirror. 

Concave  mirrors  are  used  for  making  parallel 
rays,  or  ray.s  divergent  from  a  lani]i,  converge  upon  a 
small  spot,  wliich  is  then  brightly  illuminated ;  or 
again,   for  making  divergent  rays  parallel.    When  a 
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concave  mirror  is  nsed  for  illumination,  it  is  soinetimcs 
convenient  to  have  a  small  hole  at  its  centre,  lliiou-li 
whicli  tlic  eye  may  look  at  the  object  illuminate<l. 

In  the  Laryngoscope,  a  concave  mirror,  attaelie.l  to  the 
forehead,  coucentnites  light  from  a  lamp  upon  a  little  plane 
mirror  held  at  an  angle  of  about  45''  in  the  back  ot  the  month. 
This  Ibdit  is  rcllected  downwards,  and  illuminates  the  arynx 
and'  whidinpe.  These  act  as  illuminated  bodies,  and  send 
Ibdit  in  all  directions,  so  far  as  they  can;  that  Nvlucli  strikes 
the  little  plane  mirror  is  reflected  honzontally  through  the 
open  mouth,  and  reaches  the  eye  of  the  observer  throng  i  a 
small  hole  in  the  concave  mirror.  'Ihe  virtual  image  ot  the 
larynx  Ibrmed  by  the  little  plane  mirror  is  correct  as  regards 
I'icrht  and  left,  but  is  inverted.  _         w    -ii      •  <- 

When  a  substa^e  concave  mirror  is  used  to  illuminate 
an  object  under  the  microscope,  the  etfeet  is,  under  an  open 
sky  precisely  the  same— the  same  cone  of  rays  reaches  any 
.riven  point  ol' the  objeet-as  when  a  plane  mirror,  vith  <i  rrm 
Zf  thr  same  size,  is  used.    With  a  limited  source  oi  \is^t, 
hov;cver,  such  as  a  window,  the  state  ot  matters  i.s  dillerent 
In  Fi"  164  P  is  a  point  of  the  object  to  be  illuminated  ;  but 
let  us^assume  that  point  to  bo  itself  a  source  of  light,  and  see 
under  what  conditions  light  would  pass  from  it  to  the  window. 
If  P  be  a  source  of  light,  light  spreading  from  it  meets  the 
mirror  and  is  made  to  converge  so  as  to  make  at  P  an  image 
of  the  point  P.    Then  this  image  r.adiates  through  Dli  so  as, 
as  it  were,  to  illuminate  a  large  area  of  the  .sky. 
Now  reverse  the  course  of  the  light.  Light 
from  a  comparatively  large  area  of  the  sky 
shines  upon  the  point  P'  ;  the  cone  of  rays  is 
continued  through  P',  is  reflected  by  the  mirror, 
and  illuminates  the  point  P.    The  thm  dotted 
lines  show  the  cone  of  skylight  obtainable  from 
a  plane  mirror  with  the  same  rim.    Hence  the       Fig.  IGI 
use  of  concave  mirrors  for  producing  brighter 
illumination  in  microscopic  worlv  ;  but  in  daylight  work  they 
have  this  effect  only  in  rooms  lit  by  windows  ;  not  under  the 
open  sky  or  close  to  a  window  fully  open  to  the  sky.    On  the 
other  hand,  sui>pose  P'  in  Fig.  164  is  itself  a  source  of  light, 
say  a  lamp,  the  window  being  dark  ;  the  concave  mirror  will 
make  an  image  of  P'  at  P  ;  that  is,  it  will  concentrate  light 
ui>on  the  particle  P  so  as  to  make  it,  as  it  were,  self-hiniiiious. 
A  plane  mirror,  on  the  other  hand,  would  disperse  the  liglit 
coming  from  1",  for  it  simply  rellects  the  ever-widening  wave- 
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front  ;  ;uul  the  i):irticl(!  P  would  not  In:  particularly  well  lii^lileil 
uji  by  sueli  a  mirror,  used  with  a  lamp. 

in  many  eases,  I'or  exaniiniii;,'  the  eavities  of  the  huniiin 
body,  specula  are  employed.  'I'liese  aic  more  or  less  conical 
tuljes,  whose  inner  surface  is  of  hri^^ht  jiolished  metal.  Lif^lit 
entering  them  is  re[ieatedly  rellected,  and  if  tlu-y  lie  conical 
it  is  coueentrated,  so  that  the  fundus  of  the  cavity  is  illnmin- 
ated.  If  there  be  an  aperture  in  their  walls,  the  part  of  tlie 
wall  of  the  cavity  which  corresponds  to  that  aperture  is 
illuminated. 

Convex  Mirrors.  — If  tlie  mirror  he.  convex,  tlie 
rays  from  any  actual  source  are  always 
made  to  diverge  so  that  tliey  travel, 
approximately,  us  if  from  a  Virtual 
Image  behind  the  mirror.  If  the  wave 
be  plane  fronted  and  the  rays  parallel, 
they  appear  after  reflexion  as  if  they 
come  from  the  principal  focus  F, 
again  half-way  between  tlie  mirror  and 
the  centre  of  cnrvature  C.  When  this  c 
source  of  light  is  nearer  than  an  in- 
finite distance,  the  virtual  image  is 
always  somewhere  between  F  and  the 
mirror,  as  in  Fig.  166.  The  formula  -which  states  the 
relations  is  this  time  !/(/'=  -  2/)-. 

Emmplcfi.—il)  Lot  the  radius  of  curvature  bo  as  before 
10  cm.,  and  the  distance  of  the  object  100  cm.  ;  then  rf  =  100 
and  r  =  10;  by  the  formula,  +  =  ~  To ^'11™°°  «  =  "  2f 
=  -  4^;  ;  or  the  image  is  U'';  cm.  behind  the  mirror,  aud  is 
therefore  virtual,  as  in  Fig.  166. 

(2)  If  the  distance  of  the  object  be  4  cm.,  we  have 
1  +  i=  ;  whence  ,1= -f^= -21  ;  and  the  image  is  2^  em. 
behind  the  mirror,  and  is  again  virtual. 

Convex  mirrors  form  virtual  images  of  extended 
objects,  wdiich  are  erect  and  always  smaller  than  the 
object. 

With  a  convex  mirror  a  person  always  sees  an  erect  small 
image  of  himself 
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On  a  snutU  drop  of  mercury  tlierc  is  a  minute  rcllected 
pictnre  of  snrroinuliiig  objects,  whirh  is  a  severe  test  for  a 
niieroscope. 

The  image  of  a  straight  or  plane  olijoct  is  curved  in  the 
same  sense  as  the  convex  surface  itself. 

From  the  position  and  size  of  the  reflected  images  of  a 
known  object,  such  as  a  scale,  we  may  calculate  the  radius  of 
curvature  of  the  mirror  ;  and  for  the  smooth  rellecting 
surl'aees  of  the  Eye,  this  is  elfecteil  by  means  of  the  Ophthal- 
mometer. 

Refraction. — Let  us  put  a  penny  in  u  basin  and  stand 
so  that  the  penny  is  just  out  of  sight  :  if  tlie  basin  be 
then  filled  with  water  the  penny  comes 
into  view.  Fig.  167  e.xplains  how  tliis 
is  :  the  rays  from  the  penny  are  refracted 
upon  emerging,  and  tlie  coin  is  then 
visible  to  the  eye  at  E.  A  stick  appears 
bent  when  one-half  of  it  is  immersed  in  water  :  any  given 
point  of  it  (ipjmirii  higher  up  in  the  water  than  it  really  is. 

For  this  reason  also  we  underestimate  the  depth  of  water; 
and  if  we  look  down  at  the  table-cloth  through  a  clear  tumbler 
of  water,  the  table-cloth  seems  to  stand  at  a 
/^IHI;^^- — s    higher  level  under  the  water.    The  sun  is 
/ \V\  visible  when  it  has  astronomically  "set  " 

I  (  J  I    s    for  some  time  :  if  S  be  the  distant  sun,  really 

\V        JJ         below  the  horizon,  the  rays  from  it  ai-e  lient 
by  the  atmosphere  so  that  they  appear  to 
Fi".  108.         come  from  S'  ;  and  the  same  cause  disturbs 
the  apparent  position  of  every  star  in  the 
heavens,  exce])t  one  which  might  liappen  to  be  vertically  over- 
head at  any  given  moment. 

Light-waves  of  different  frequencies,  or  Colours, 
are  unequally  refrangible. 

We  have  alreaily  seen  this  in  the  production  of  a  spectrum 
by  a  Prism. 

If  wliite  light  radiate  from  a  particle  S  under  water, 
on  its  emerging  into  the  air  the  red  is  least  refracted  and 
the  violet  most  so,  while  the  intermediate  colours  of  the 
spectrum  are  refracted  to  intermediate  extents  (Fig.  1  69). 
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Conversely,  if 


light  travel  from  a  jjartii; 
on    its   entering   water  the 


air, 

COI'- 

are 
least 


Vi".  109. 


Fi".  170. 


le  in  the 
waves 

responding  to  the  dillerent  (■olonrs 
again  diU'erently  rel'raeted,  the  ifd 
SO,  the  violet  most  s(j 
(Fig.  170).  The  red 
colour- waves  are  thus  the 
least  refrangible,  the 
violet  the  most  re- 
frangible, among  the  radiations  which 
give  rise  to  the  sensation  of  sight. 
This  indicates  that  while  in  the  Ether 
all  the  waves  travel  with  the  same  speed,  in  our  ordinary 
transparent  substances  the  red  waves  travel  most  slowly, 
the  violet  most  rapidly. 

A  stick  immersed  in  water  seems  blue  on  one  side,  red  on 
the  other ;  and  such  colours  arc  often  beautifully  seen  ni 
aquaria  and  rock -pools. 

If  white  or  mixed  light,  from  a  single  point,  were  to 
enter  a  slab  of  glass  of  some  thickness  through  an  ex- 
tremely minute  aperture,  it  would  be  refracted,  the  violet 
most,  the  red  least ;  and  on  emerging,  all  the  rays 
would  ti'avel  parallel  to  their  original 
course.    But  they  would  have  separ- 
ated from  one  another  to  some  extent 
during  their  passage  through  the  glass  : 
and  if  in  Fig.  171a  screen  were  placed 
at  RV,  the  spot  of  light  received  on  it 
M'ould  not  lie  wliite,  but  would  form  a 
Spectrum.     If  the  source  of  light  be  an 
extended  source,  the  extended  spot  of  light  formed  on 
the  screen  will  correspond  to  the  overlapping  of  a  nnmlier 
of  spots  snch  as  that  indicated  in  Fig.  171  ;  and  this 
overlapping  would   result  in  white  light  everywhere 
except  at  the  edges  of  the  beam,  one  side  of  which 
would   present  uncompensated  red,  the  other  nncom- 
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pensated  violet.  Tlie  margins  of  the  spot  on  tlie 
screen  will  therefore  be  coloured. 

If  the  sides  of  the  slab  lie  not  parallel,  the  liglit  as  a 
whole  will  not  resnnie  its  original  direction,  Imt  will 
undergo  "deviation";  and  the  diU'erent 
colours  will  be  dilferently  deviated,  so  tliat 
they  will  be  "dispersed"  from  one 
another :  and  a  screen,  at  a  snlliciently 
great  distance,  will  receive,  instead  of  a  ^  _^ 
coloured  spot,  a  coloured  band  of  light,  for 
the  red  and  the  violet  will,  before  reaching  the  screen, 
have  diverged  or  been  dispersed  mater- 
ially from  one  another. 

This  is   applied  in   the  Prism,  a 
Fig- 1'3-         pQ(j  of  glass  or  quartz, 
of  triangular  section,  usually  equilateral 
or  right-angled  (Fig.  173). 

If  a  beam  of  white  light  be  allowed 
to  fall  upon  one  face  of  the  prism,  the 
different  colours  are  deviated  and  dis- 
persed as  shown  in  Fig.  174;  and  a  screen  suitably  placed 
will  receive  the  Spectrum  produced. 

If  we  confine  our  attention  to  one  colour  at  a  time, 
we  find  that  the  rays  from  a  source  S  may  come  very 
nearly  to  a  focus  and  form  a  Real 
Image  at  a  point  S'  ;  that  this  occurs 
when  the  angle  of  emergence,  i',  for 
the  particular  colour,  is  equal  to  the 
angle  of  incidence,  i  ;  and  that  this 
when  the  Angle  of  Deviation  is  a 
That  is  to  say,  if  we  rotate  the  prism  back- 
and-fore  round  its  own  axis,  we  find  that  there  is  a 
particular  position  of  the  prism  in  which  the  point  S'  is 
higher  up  in  the  figure  than  in  any  other  :  and  that  the 
image  of  S  formed  at  S'  is  th-en  the  sharpest  possible.  It 
is  not  possible,  therefore,  to  have  all  parts  of  the  spec- 
trum sharply  in  focus  at  the  same  time  ;  this  position  of 
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Miniiiium  Deviation  )iuiHt  Ije  Ibuiid  i'oi'  each  colour  in 
succession,  by  turning  tlie  prism. 

When  we  liave  foiuid  this  position  for  the  prism,  we  may 
then  measure  the  angle  of  incidence,  i,  of  the  beam  of  light 
upon  the  prism.  Fig.  175  ;  wo  should  already  know  the  angle 
A  of  the  prism  ;  and  then  wc  are  in  a  position  to  lind  the 
Refractive  Index  (3  of  the  glass  of  the  prism,  I'or  the  par- 
ticular kind  of  light  which  is  tlieii  under  observatum,  by  means 
of  the  formula  /3  =  siu  -i^siu  \  A.  If  the  angle  of  the  prism  be 
60°,  this  becomes  (3  =  2  sin  i  ;  if  45°,  it  is /3  =  sin  i;-^0-728.  _ 

The  Index  of  Refraction  may  also  be  found  by  measuring 
the  angle  of  incidence  at  which  total  reflexion  begins  to 
occur  ;°for  then  /3  is  cjual  to  tlic  sine  of  that  angle. 

Sometimes  a  hollow  prism  is  used,  ot  glass,  hlled  witli 
bisulphide  of  carbon.  When  the  prism  is,  for  any  colour,  in  the 
position  of  minimum  deviation,  the  whole  of  the  refraction  or 
that  colour  is  due  to  the  bisulphide,  none  to  the  glass  itsell : 
for  were  it  not  for  the  bisulphide,  the  rays  would  emerge 
parallel  to  their  original  course,  provided  that  the  walls  ot  the 
hollow  prism  wei'c  themselves  of  parallel-faced  glass. 

The  source  S  should  be  made  as  narrow  as  possible, 
so  that  there  may  be  as  little  overlapping  as  possible 
in  the  resultant  Spectrum,  and  that  each  cohjur  may 
accordingly  be  as  pure  as  possible.     This  might  be 
effected  by  using,  as  the  source  of  light,  a  straight  wire 
heated  to  incandescence  by  an  electric  current.  ]\Iore 
usually  it  is  effected  by  a  "  collimating "  arrangement, 
Ficr  176     A  is  a  screen  in  which  there  is  a  narrow  slit, 
widened  out  in  the  figure  iov  the  sake  of  clearness  ; 
belaud  this  there  is  a  lamp  S.     The  lens  L  catches 
some  of  the  rays  which  traverse  the  slit  A;  and  il  the 
slit  be  at  the  focus  of  the  lens,  the  lens  will  make  those 
rays  parallel :  such  a  lens  is  said  to  be  a  collunatmg 
lens,  or  a  collimator.     The  waves 
are  '  then  plane  fronted  on  their  way 
towards  the  prism.     After  emergence 
from  the  prism,  the  rays  are  received 
Fig- in  a  kind  of  opera  glass  or  telescope 
by  which  they  are,  for  each  colour  successively,  l^rought 
to  a  focus  on  the  retina  of  the  eye.     The  eye  then 
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receives,  for  each  colour,  an  image  of  the  narrow  slit. 
This  coiiibiuatian  is  a  Spectroscope  ;  ami  in  the  path 
of  the  rays  between  the  coliiniating  lens  L  and  tlie  prism 
we  may  insert  solutions,  etc.,  wliose  absorption-spectra 
we  wish  to  study.  AVheu  we  wish  to  study  the  emission- 
spectra  of  different  Hames,  we  put  these  at  S. 

In  most  spectroscopes  tliere  are  several  prisms ;  by  this 
device  tlie  total  amount  of  deviation  and 
dispersion  is  increased  and  the  s]]ectrnm  is 
lengthened  out.    In  some  cases  the  number 
of  prisms  is  halved  :  if  for 
/  \  instance  we  use  a  half- 

/'    \  prism  with   its   face  B 

— Ar—s. —    silvered,    the  refracted 
/  ^^y^       t'li'ii'^d  back  wlien 

i  1  A       they  reach   the  silvered 

Yl„  ];g  face,  and  come  out  at  the  same  face  by  which 

they  entered,  dispersed  to  exactly  the  same 
extent  as  if  tliey  had  traversed  the 
entire  prism.    Some  very  convenient 
forms  of  spectroscoi^e  are  made  on 
tliis  principle. 

In  almost  every  table  spectro- 
scope there  will  be  found  a  third 
tube,  a  "scale  tube,"  with  a  lamp. 
This  tube  bears  a  graduated  scale 
and  a  lens,  the  mutual  distance  of 
which  can  be  adjusted  so  as  to  make 
the  rays  from  the  scale  parallel. 
These  rays  are  then  reflected  from  the  face  of  the  prism  into 
the  telescope  tube,  and  the  image  of  the  scale  can  be  seen  in  the 
telescope,  along  with  the  spectrum  itself. 

To  use  a  spectroscope  :  (1)  focus  the  telescope  on  a  very 
distant  object,  and  thus  adapt  it  for  receiving  ]iarallel  rays  ; 
put  it  in  its  place  in  the  instrument ;  (2)  remove  the  prism  and 
move  the  .slit,  or  the  collimator-lens,  until  the  telescope, 
dn-ected  down  the  colHmator-tube,  can  show  the  slit  distinctly  ; 
the  .sht  is  then  in  the  focus  of  the  collimator-lens  :  (-3)  put  the 
prism m  place,  and  adjust  it  for  minimum  deviation  ;  that  is, 
turn  It  into  a  position  in  which  the  selected  colour  is  in  the 
middle  of  the  field  of  view  of  the  telescope  with  the  telescope 
as  nearly  as  possible  in  a  straight  line  with  the  collimator-tube  • 
(4)  turn  the  scale-tube  until  its  light  enters  the  telescope,  and 
then  adjust  the  scale  and  lens  until  the  scale  is  distinctly 
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seen  in  the  telescope  ;  (5)  see  that  Iho  virtual  linages  ol  the 
■slit  and  of  the  scale  coincide,  by  moving  the  eye  from  side  to 
side  ■  there  ought  to  be  no  relative  iiioveniunt  between  the  scale 
and  the  spectrum  ;  if  there  be,  carefully  adjust  the  scale  or  its 
lens. 

If  wu  combine  two  prisms  of  the  same  glass  and  the 
same  angle,  as  in  Fig.  180,  the  two  prisms  together  act 
like  a  slab  of  glass  ;  there  is  then  no  resultant  deviation 
and  no  proper  dispersion  ;  a  beam 
of  light  emerges  coloured  only  at  its 
edges.  IF,  however,  we  combine  a  prism 
of  crown-glass  and  one  of  flint- 
glass,  though  we  may  adjust  tlie  angles 
of  these  so  that  there  is  no  deviation,  we  find  that 
there  still  is  dispersion,  and  a  spectrum  is  formed. 

Such  prisms  arc  usually  connected  by  Canada  balsam 
which  has  a  refractive  index  intermediate  between  that  ot  Ihnt 
and  that  of  crown,  and  therefore  minimises  the  loss  oi  light  by 
reflexion  at  the  junction. 

This  result,  dispersion  without  deviation,  is  rather 
curious     It  depends  on  what  is  called  the  "  Irrational- 
ity of  Dispersion  "  ;  which  is,  that  in  different  trans- 
parent substances  the  Deviation  and  the  Dispersion  are 
independent  of  one  another  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  devia- 
tion of  any  given  Colour  depends  on  the  refractive 
index  for  that  colour,  and  the  dispersion  depends  on 
the  differences  between  the  refractive  indices  for 
the  successive  colours.    The  refractive  indices  may  on 
the  whole  be  small  in  any  particular  substance,  and  yet 
the  differences  between  them  may  be  great,  or  rice  versa. 
Therefore  to  neutralise  deviation  is  not  necessarily  to 
neutralise  dispersion.    But  when  we  are  able  to  neutralise 
deviation  without  neutralising  dispersion  we  are  able  to 
make  a  convenient  form  of  spectroscope  m  which 
there  is  a  straight  train  of  prisms,  as  m  l^ig.  Ibi. 
In  this  instrument,  the  Direct  Vision  Spectroscope, 
there  is  a  chain  of  alternating  crown  and  timt  glass 
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prisms:   the  liyliL  is  aaiuiUed  by  a  slit  at  A  ;  it  comes 
through  to  tlie  lens  L  :  the  eye  looking  (^i-y\/\/\j\j\ 
through  the  lens  sees  a  siiectriim  situated 
at  the  image  of  the  slit:  and  the  lens         f'l-.  isi. 
can  be  adjusted  so  as  to  bring  each  colour  successively 
into  focus,  by  focussing  each  successive  local  coloured 
image  of  the  slit. 

Such  ti-aiiis  of  prisms  are  employed  in  the  spectroscopic 
eye-pieces  of  microscopes,  which  produce  a  short  spectrum  in 
wliicli  absorption-bands  arc  identified  with  comparative  ease. 
These  eye-pieces  arc  often  provided  with  a  total -reflexion 
prism  for  reflecting,  from  one  side,  a  comparison-spectrum 
in  such  a  way  as  to  occupy  half  the  held  of  view. 

By  properly  shaped  prisms  of  suitable  material,  we  can 
obtain  deviation  without  chromatic  dispersion. 
If  we  take  a  flint-glass  prism  which  will  produce  on  a 
given  screen  a  spectrum  which  is  say  3  inches  long 
between  two  definite  colours  ;  and  a  crown-glass  prism 
which  will  do  the  same  thing  :  and  if  then  we  set  these 
two  prisms  in  the  path  of  the  beam  of  light  so  as  to 
neutralise  one  another's  chromatically  dispersive  effects, 
the  incident  beam  of  white  light  will  come  through 
recombined  and  white :  but  it  will  (therein  differing 
from  Fig.  180)  have  been  deviated  from  its  original 
direction.  The  second  prism  has  neutralised  the  disper- 
sive action  of  the  first  and  has  only  partially,  not  com- 
pletely, neutralised  its  deviating  action.  One  prism  may 
therefore  be  achromatised  by  another  ;  and  the  pair  of 
prisms,  acting  together,  form  an  Achromatic  Prism,  a  prism 
which  produces  deviation  without  producing  colour-dis- 
persion, just  as  a  mirror  does. 


Lenses 

If  we  examine  a  collection  of  lenses,  such  as  spectacle- 
glas.ses,  we  find  that  some  of  them  are  thicker  in  the 
centre  than  at  the  edges,  while  some  are  thicker  at  the 
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cd^es  tliau  at  the  centre.  Let  us  call  these  respectively 
thin-edged  and  thick-edged  J^enses. 

It  we  take  up  a  thin-edged  lens,  we  see  that  we  can 
make  it  act  as  a  magnifying  -  glass,  as  for  cxanqjle 
when  we  examine  the  skin  of  the  hand  with  it ;  and  that 
if  we  hold  it  up  between  the  Sun  and  a  piece  of  wliite 
paper  we  can  make  it  act,  more  or  less  efficiently,  as  a 
burning-glass,  for  it  produces  a  small  image  of  the 
sun  on  the  paper  if  the  paper  be  held  at  a  suitable 
distance  from  it. 

When  a  thin-edged  lens  is  used  as  a  magnifying-glass  to 
examine  the  skin  of  the  hand,  an  image  of  the  skin  is  seen 
enlarged  in  size  ;  but,  though  wc  would  certainly  not  exjiect 
this,  that  image  seems  to  be  farther  away  than  the  skin. 
The  Eye  has,  when  the  magnilied  image  is  being  looked  at,  to 
adjust  itsf  If  as  if  it  were  looking  at  a  more  remote  object. 

Thin-edged  lenses  differ  from  one  another  in  res]}ect  of 
the  distance  at  which  they  can  produce  an  image  of 
the  Sun  :  and  it  M'ill  be  found  that  the  lenses  whicli 
are  on  the  whole  flattest  in  form  will  produce  such  an 
image  when  they  are  held  at  the  greatest  distances 
from  the  paper  ;  while  those  which  tend  most  nearly 
towards  a  globular  form  will  form  such  images  at  the 
shortest  di.stances.  Each  thin -edged  lens  has  therefore 
its  own  proper  distance  at  which  it  will  form  such  an 
image  of  the  Sun  (or  more  properly,  of  an  indefinitely 
distant  object)  ;  and  this  distance  is  called  the  Focal 
Distance  of  the  thin-edged  lens  in 
j^"^  question. 
^"^^Tj  Thin -edged  Lenses  are  converg- 

ent lenses  ;    that  is,  they  make  ravs 

Y\".  1S2.  r  T    1  .  4.1 

of  light  converge  ;  the}' 
bend  them  towards  the  axis  of  the  lens, 
towards  the  thicker  part  of  the  lens,  just 
as  a  prism  does  towards  its  own  thicker  pj^,_ 
part  (Fig.  182). 

Thick-edged  Lenses  cause  light  to  diverge  from  the 
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axis  and  are  hence  called  divergent  Lenses  ;  but  these 
also  bend  the  li-ht  towards  the  thicker  part  oi  the  lens, 
that  is,  in  this  case,  towards  the  periphery  (Fig.  183). 

These  thick-edged  lenses  act  as  diminishing-glasses. 
If  a  landscape  be  looked  at  through  such  a  lens,  the 
landscape  is  seen  diminished  ;  but  the  curious  phenome- 
non is  presented  that,  (Luite  contrary  to  the  impression 
at  first  received,  the  diminished  picture  or  unage  of 
the  landscape  seems  to  be  much  nearer  the  eye  than 
the  objects  in  the  landscape  themselves  are  :  in  fact  it  is 
mostly  some  few  inches  only  from  the  lens.  When  such 
a  lens  is  held  up  to  view  a  landscape,  and  when  the 
landscape  itself  and  the  diminished  image  are  alternately 
looked  at,  with  one  eye,  tins  will  be  felt  to  be  true  ;  for 
the  efibrt  which  the  Eye  makes  in  order  to  see  the 
diminished  image  clearly,  is  the  same  as  that  which  it 
makes  in  order  to  see  a  near  object  distinctly. 

We  can  obtain  a  diminished  view  of  the  landscape 
even  with  a  thin -edged  lens:  but  in  that  case  it  is  an 
inverted  one.  Take  any  ordinary  thin-edged  spectacle- 
lens  and  hold  it  at  arm's  length  between  the  eye  and  the 
window  ;  an  inverted  image  will  be  seen,  .small  in  size. 
Where  is  that  image  ?  It  is  as  if  there  were  a  little 
transparent  picture  of  the  window  and  landscape,  hung 
up  in  the  air  between  the  observer  and  the  lens.  In 
order  to  see  this  suspended  image,  we  must  be  able  to 
get  far  enough  behind  the  lens  to  look  at  that  suspended 
little  picture  as  if  it  were  itself  an  ordinary  object  of 
vision  at  that  place.  It  is  best  to  use  one  eye  only.  It 
will  not  do  to  bring  the  eye  too  near  it,  or  to  prevent 
the  formation  of  that  image  by  liringing  the  head  too  far 
forward  ;  in  the  former  case  we  cannot  see  it,  because  it 
is  too  near  the  eye  ;  in  the  latter  case  the  rays  of  light 
are  prevented,  by  the  interposition  of  the  head,  from 
forming  the  image  at  all.  We  can  easily  satisfy  ourselves 
that  this  real  image,  as  it  is  called,  is  formed  in  the  air 
between  us  and  the  lens,  by  moving  a  bit  of  ■  tissue- 
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paper  or  cigarettc-])iipc!r  biick-and-foru  between  us  and 
the  lens.  We  shall  iiiul  some  position  in  wliich  tiie  little 
inverted  ])ictiire  is  clearly  defined  on  this  in]j)i'ovisi-d 
screen  :  and  then  we  find,  on  sli])])ing  the  paper  screen 
ont  of  the  way,  that  we  must  focus  the  (,'ye,  if  we  want  to 
see  the  image  clearly,  in  exactly  tlic  same  way  as  we  had 
done  when  tlie  paper  was  in  its  proper  position.  The 
natural  tendency  is,  wlien  we  remove  the  paper,  to  do 
something  of  the  nature  of  looking  through  the  lens  ; 
but  if  we  do  this,  we  find  that  we  do  not  see  the  image 
clearly.  We  must  get  our  eye  back  to  the  same  focussing 
as  when  we  looked  at  the  paper  itself.  A  little  paper 
screen  is  thus  a  convenient  means  of  finding  out  where 
the  real  image  is  ;  and  if  it  be  wetted  or  oiled,  all  the 
better.  But  we  may  equally  well  find  out  \\djere  the 
real  image  is,  by  looking  at  the  paper  from  the  other 
side  :  and  we  shall  have  no  difficulty  in  finding  that  the 
real  image  of  a  nearer  object  is  farther  from  the 
lens,  that  of  a  farther  object  somewhat  nearer  to  the 
lens  ;  and  that  the  image  of  the  Sun  is  nearest  of  all 
to  the  lens. 

If  we  take  a  thick-edged  lens,  and  tvy  to  find  out  b}' 
the  same  means  where  it  forms  real  images,  we  shall  find 
that  there  is  no  such  place  :  no  image  is  formed  on  the 
screen  at  any  distance  on  either  side  of  the  lens.  It 
only  seems  to  us,  on  looking  through  the  lens,  as  if 
the  image  were  at  a  certain  distance  on  the  other  side  of 
the  lens. 

A  Real  Image,  wlien  formed,  is  formed  at  a  real  and 
actual  crossing-point  of  rays.  Eays  from  any  given 
point  of  the  object  looked  at,  as  they  diverge  from  that 
point,  meet  the  thin-edged  lens  :  the  lens  makes  them  con- 
verge, so  that  they  sooner  or  later  cross  one  another,  the 
front  of  the  wave  from  the  point  in  i|uestion  being  then 
reduced  to  the  smallest  possible  dimensions.  P.ut  once 
they  are  through  the  crossing-point,  they  diverge  as  if 
they  had  originated  in  that  point  ;  and  our  eye  sees  the 
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corresponding  image  or  picture  at  the  place  wliore  tlieso 
crossing- points  occur.  A  thick-edged  lens,  on  the 
contrary,  makes  rays  cli\-erge  :  and  if  they  are  already 
diverging  from  any  one  ]>()int  in  a  given  oliject,  it  makes 
them  diverge  more  sharply,  if  they  had  come  from 
a  corresponding  point  in  a  nearer  object  ;  and  thus 
they  form  an  image  whicli  is  not  I'eal,  for  it  does  not 
correspond  to  any  real  crossing -point  of  rays,  but  is 
imaginary  or  virtual. 

Full  treatment  of  the  suliject  of  Lenses  leads  to  some- 
what complicated  formulae,  in  which  we  have  to  consider 
among  other  things  the  thickness  of  the  lens.  Bnt 
let  ns,  in  the  first  place,  set  this  thickness  out  of  view  ; 
tliat  is,  let  us  imagine  our  lenses  to  fie  rednced  to  no 
appreciable  thickness,  to  mere  films.  Further,  let 
us  take  note  that  there  is  a  convention  or  agreement  among 
jihysicists,  tliat  in  speaking  abont  lenses,  they  will  assume 
the  source  of  light  to  be  somewhere  to  tlie  right,  so 
that  its  distance  from  the  lens  is  Positive  (distance  to  the 
left  being  reckoned  as  negative).  It  will  make  matters 
plainer  if  we  adhere  to  this  convention,  at  any  rate  in  the 
first  jilace. 

Let  us  take  a  convergent  lens  which  makes  an 
image  of  the  Sun  at  30  cm.  distance  ;  that  is,  one  which 
has  a  Focal  Distance  or  Focal  Length  of  30  cm.  We 
denote  the  Focal  Length  by  the  symbol  /.    Now  draw  a 
base-line,  the  Optic  Axis,  a  line  which  passes  right 
through  the  middle  of  the  lens,  at  right  angles  to  the 
lens.    Then  we  draw  a  vertical  dotted 
line    to    indicate   the   position   of   our  : 
ideally-thin  convergent  lens  :   and  along  *   b  '   j   '  a  ' 
the  axial  line  we  measure  off  a  iiuniber  of         p,.^,  '^g^ 
distances,  each  equal  to/,  the  Focal  Length 
of  the  lens.     Thns  the  point  A  (Fig.  184)  is  at  a  distance 
-I-  2/  from  the  hns,  and  the  point  B  at  a  distance  -  2/. 

Now  let  ns  assume  a  wave-front,  travelling  in  the 
line  of  the  axis  AB,  to  be  converging  towards  anv 
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point  0,  say  at  a  distance  from  tlie  lens  equal  to  - /. 
It  does  not  matter  how  it  has  been  produced  :  we  may,  if 

we  jdease,  assume  that  another  convergent 
l^'li-^  ^       lens  has  given  it  its  convergence.  'J'he 
'   lens  will  make  it  convei'ge  upon  and  pass 
pi„  through  a  point  IR,  also  upon  the  axis, 

fit  a  distance  -  or  }J  to  the  left ;  in 
this  case  15  cm.  to  the  left  ;  and  a  screen  at  15  cm.  to 
the  left  will  show  a  real  image  of  O. 

Next  increase  the  distance  between  the  lens  and  the 
point  upon  which  the  wave  is  converging  :  let  this  distance 
be  say  -  2/=  -  60  cm.  ;  then  the  rays 
are  bent  so  that  they  converge  upon  IR, 
where  the  distance  between  IR  and  the 
lens  is  -  If,  =  20  cm.  to  the  left. 

The  farther  0  is  carried  away  from 
the  lens  to  the  left,  the  more  nearly  does  the  correspond- 
ing point  IR  come  up  to  the  point  F,  situated  at  a  distance 
/  to  the  left  of  the  lens  ;  but  it  never  quite  comes  up  to 
that  point  until  the  point  0  is  at  an  infinite  distance 
— greater,  that  is,  than  any  assignable  number  of  inches 
or  of  miles.  When  that  is  the  case,  the  incident  wave- 
front  is  quite  flat,  and  the  rays  are  parallel.  Fig.  187 
illustrates  this  case.  Parallel  incident  rays  are 
^  brought  to  a  Focus  at  F.  The 

."~:r::^^  rays  of  the  Sun  may  be  and  are  taken 

iidLi^bz^ilz: '   as  practically  parallel,  the  Sun  itself 

being  so  distant :  and  if  the  sun  be  to 

the  Right,  its  image  is  formed  at  F, 
to  the  Left.  F  is  called  the  principal  focus  of  the 
lens  ;  and  physicists  .say  that  a  Convergent  Lens  has  a 
Negative  Focal  Length,  because  its  Principal  Focus  is  to 
the  left. 

Ophthalmologists,  on  the  otliev  liaiid,  speak  of  conver- 
gent lenses  as  having  a  positive  focus,  or  a  positive  focal 
leiigtli. 

In  the  next  diagram,  Fig.  188,  the  wave-front  is  a 
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divergent  one  :  it  comes  from  a  poiut  at  a  .listance 
alou--  the  axis  which  is  greater  than  if, 
but 'less  than  inlinity.  It  is  made  to 
converge  upon  and  to  traverse  a  point 
iarther'' away  I'roni  the  lens  than  F  is, 
but  at  a  distance  numerically  less  than 
9/-  to  the  left.    When,  however,  the  source  ol  light 

at  a  distance  +2/,  the  point  of  con- 
vergence, the  crossing- point  of  rays,  is 
at  a  distance  -  2/ (Fig.  189). 

Again,  so  long  as  the  source  0  is  at 
a  distance  less  than  2/  hut  more  than  / 
to  the  right,  the  nearer  0  is  to  the  lens  L,  the  farther 
towards  the  left  is  the  point  IR  tlirown  ;       ^  l 
until,  when  0  is  at  a  point  at  a  distance   ~'  '  ■ 
/■  to  the  right,  that  is  at  a  principal  ^.^'^^^^ 
'focus,  IR  has  receded  to  an  infinite  dis- 
tance, and  the  rays  which  have  traversed  the  lens  L  have 
been  rendered  parallel  by  it  (Fig.  190). 

As  the  source  0  comes  still  nearer  to  the  lens  L,  we 
find  that  although  the  lens  is  convergent,  it  cannot  alto- 
aether  do  away  with  the  divergence  of  the  rays  from  0  ; 
it  only  succeeds  in  rendering  them  less  divergent  thair 
before:  and  after  refraction  by  the  lens,  the  course  ot 
the  rays  is  as  if  they  had  come  from  a 
source  more  remote  from  the  lens. 
Figs.  191   and   192   illustrate  this.  In 
,m         Fio.  191  0  is  at  a  distance  say  equal  to 
If  from  the  lens,  and  the  rays  then 
travel  «.s  if  they  had  proceeded  from  a  Virtual  Image 
IV  at  a  distance  equal  to  2/  from  the  lens  ;  positive,  to 
the  right.    In  Fig.  192,  0  is  at  a  dis- 
tance  \f,  and  in  that  case  IV  is  at  a    •  '    '£>:.-'-'^  ■  ' 
distance  equal  to  /.     As  0  approaches  ^%2. 
the  lens,  therefore,  the  virtual  image  at 
IV  rapidly  gains  upon  it  ;  and  in  order  to  get  the  greatest 
possible  distance  between  0  and  lA',  the  source  0  must 
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stand  at  a  distance  from  the  lens  as  nearly  as  possible 
eniial  to/,  but  at  tlie  same  time  distinctly  less  tlian  /. 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  series  (jf  diagrams  is  sym- 
metrical ;  that  the  first  resembhis  the  last  in  form, 
though  it  is  reversed  in  direction  ;  and  so  on.  But  the 
series  of  figures  may  also  be  used  to  tell  us  what  will 
occur  if  we  give  the  source  0  a  corresponding  series  of 
positions  to  the  left  of  the  lens  L.  If  we  put  0  in  the 
position  of  IR,  we  always  find  that  lU  occupies  the 
previous  position  of  0  :  the  Object  and  the  correspond- 
ing Real  Image  are  interchangeable. 

All  this  information,  and  a  good  deal  more,  as  to  the 
relative  positions  of  object  and  image  along  the  a.xis,  is 
contained  within  the  formula  l/(r=  l/fZ+ 1//,  where 
means  the  distance  of  the  object  at  0  from  the  lens,  d' 
the  distance  of  the  image,  and  /  the  focal  length,  all  in 
inches,  or  all  in  cms.  But  in  applying  this  formula  to 
any  numerical  problem,  we  must  not  forget  that,  in  a 
Convergent  Lens,  /  is  always  reckoned  as  having  a 
negative  numerical  value. 

Numerical  Examples. — (1)  A  convergent  lens  of  20  cm. 
focus  (/=-20);  the  oljject  0  at  an  iiideiinite  distance 
{((!=+ CO  ):  wlicre  is  the  image  I'oniied  ?  l/(?'  =  l/co  -  1/20  = 
0  -  1/20= -1/20  ;  therefore  (i'=-20cm.  ;  a  Real  Image,  20 
cm.  beyond  the  Iciis. 

(2)  The  same  lens  with  the  object  0  at  6  inetres  {d  =  +600 
cm.);  1/(^  =  1/600  -  1/20=  -29/600;  (r=  -  600/29=  -  20-669 
cm.  ;  I  is  at  20 '669  cm.  on  the  otI\er  side  of  the  lens  ;  a  Real 
Image. 

(3)  The  same  lens  with  the  object  at  40  cm.  distance 
(rf=+40);  1/rf' =  1/40  -  1/20=  -  l/40';  cl' =  -40;  a  Real  Image. 

(4)  The  same  lens,  with  the  object  at  12i  cm.  ((^=+12^); 
l/rf'  =  1/12-5- 1/20  =+15/,500;  fZ'= +500/15= cm.;  in 
tliis  case  the  Image  is  on  the  same  side  of  the  lens  as  the 
Object,  and  is  virtual. 

(5)  The  same  lens,  with  light  from  the  right  converging  on 
a  point  10  cm.  to  the  left  {i.e.  d=  -  10) :  -  1/10  -  1/20=  -  3/-20  ; 
d'=  -"tS-=  -  6§  ;  the  light  is  made  to  converge  upon  a  point 
nearer  to  the  lens. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  other  class  of  Lenses,  -the 
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thick-edged  ov  divergent.  Their  behaviour  may  be 
summarised  in  the  sauie  formuk  l/,/' =  +  1//,  in  which 
/■,  tlie  focal  length,  is  now  positive. 

Numerical  Examples.— (1)  A  divergent  Ions  of  20  cm. 
focus  (/■=  +20);  the  object  0  is  at  an  iiilinitc  positive  distance 
(/,•.  parallel  light  from  the  right;  d=+cc);  where  is  the 
in'ia^e-'  Ans.  =  1/^  +  1/20  =  0  I- ,V  =  7V  ;  d'  =  20:  20  cm. 
to  the  right  of  the  lens  ;  a  Virtual  Image  at  the  Principal 
Focus. 

(2)  The  same  lens  with  the  object  0  at  6  metres  (rf^  +600 
cm.) ;  l/d'  =  1/600  +  1/20  =  31/600  ;  d'  =  600/31  =  +  19-3.5ri  ; 
19-355  cm.  to  the  right  of  the  lens  ;  again  a  virtual  image,  a 
little  nearer  than  the  principal  focus. 

(3)  The  same  lens,  with  the  object  at  6  metres  to  the  left  ; 
that  is  with  light  from  the  right  converging  on  a  point  6 
metres  beyond  the  lens  ;  o!=-600;  -  1/600  +  1/20  =  29/600; 
,r= +600/29= +20-669  cm.  The  slightly  convergent  rays 
have  been  made  to  diverge  as  if  from  a  point  to  the  right. 

(4)  The  same  with  the  object  in  the  same  way  at  20  cm.  to 
the  left:  l/rf'=  -  ,ixi+yV  =  0:  .-.  rf'  =  oo  ;  the  convergent  rays 
liave  been  made  parallel. 

(5)  The  same,  with  the  object  in  the  same  way  at  16  cm.  to 
the  left  ;rf=  -16;  1/(2'=  -xV  +  A=  "A +  511=  -  ;  d' ^  -  SO  : 
80  cm.  to  the  left :  the  convergent  rays  have  been  made  to 
converge  upon  a  more  remote  point. 

In  all  this  it  is  assumed,  in  accordance  witli  tlie 
physicists'  convention,  that  the  source  of  light  is  to  the 
right.  Then  a  convergent  lens  has  a  negative  focus  (to 
the  left)  and  a  divergent  one  a  positive  (to  the  riglit). 
The  practice  of  writers  on  Ophthalmology  is,  however,  to 
consider  the  light  as  coming  from  the  left ;  and  then  a 
convergent  lens  has  a  positive  focus  (to  the  right),  and  a 
divergent  a  negative  (to  the  left).  Some  writers  on  Optics, 
too,  do  the  same  thing  ;  and  therefore  the  student  has  to 
be  on  his  guard  as  to  the  sense  in  which  terms  are  being 
used  in  any  particular  book  or  paper. 

Closely  connected  with  this  is  another  divergence  of 
modes  of  expression.  The  fraction  1//,  which  goes  by  the 
name  of  the  power  of  a  lens,  is  used  by  physichsts  as 
the  measure  of  the  divergence  produced  by  that  lens. 
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But  it  is  convenient  in  many  eases  to  take  \jf  as  a 
nieastare  of  tlie  convergence  produced  by  a  lens.  Then 
tliis  would  be  positive  in  a  convergent  lens,  negative  in  a 
divergent  lens.  But  if  that  lie  so,  then  a  convergent 
lens  must  be  described  as  having  a  positive  ftjcal  length 
/,  and  a  divergent  lens  a  negative.  This  is  the  point  of 
view  from  which  ophthalmologists  have  come  to  their 
present  convention  as  to  nomenclature.  They  have  agreed 
(Internat.  Ophthalm.  Congress,  1875)  to  consider  their 
standard  lens  as  a  convergent  lens  M'hose  focal 
length  is  one  metre.  In  such  a  lens  tlie  Convergent 
Power  is  1//=T-^1  metre  =1,  unity,  one  Dioptre,  or 
1  D.  In  a  convergent  lens  whose  focal  length  is  5  cm.  or 
0'05  metre,  the  convergent  power  is  1  //  =  (1  0-05)  =  20D. 
A  meti-e  is  taken  as  being  practically  40  inches  ;  so  that 
a  convergent  lens  of  8  inches  focal  length  has  a  convergent 

power  of  (1-^'V)  =  V  =  5  D- 

Now  it  happens  that  when  we  combine  two  lenses, 
s.ay  of  focal  lengths  /  and  /',  then  (on  the  express  assump- 
tion that  we  continue  to  neglect  the  thickness  of  the 
lenses)  the  Power  of  the  combination  is  the  sum  of 
the  powers  of  the  two  (or  more)  lenses  taken  singly. 
If  l/F  be  the  j^ower  of  a  combination  of  our  two  lenses, 
l/F=l//'+  ijf'.  Suppose  we  Avant  a  combination  whose 
power  shall  be  1  /F,  while  we  have  a  lens  of  focal  length 
/;  we  must  find  another  lens  whose  focal  length  is  /'  in 
order  to  make  up  the  required  combination. 

It  may  be,  with  a  convergent  lens,  that  /  is  too  great 
and  our  lens  not  sufficiently  convergent.  In  that  case  we 
must  combine  a  convergent  lens  with  the  insuflB- 
ciently  convergent  one  in  order  to  bring  about  the 
desired  result.  Assume  that  we  want  to  make  parallel 
rays  converge  upon  a  point  30  cm.  beyond  the  lens,  and 
that  one  of  our  lenses  makes  them  converge  upon  a  point 
.  40  cm.  away.  Then  F  =  30  ;  /=  40  ;  find  /.  From  the 
equation  1  /30  =  1  /40  +  ijf  we  find/'  =  120;  and  the  focal 
length  of  the  required  additional  convergent  lens  is  1 20  cm. 
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Again,  if  our  lens  bo  too  convergent,  we  must 
combhie  a  divergent  lens  with  it.  Assume  that  we 
want  to  make  parallel  rays  converge  as  before  (F  =  30), 
and  that  our  lens  brings  parallel  rays  to  a  focus  at  20  cm. 
distance  (/=  -20)  ;  then  we  find  from  the  equation  that 
/'  =  -  60  ;  and  we  need  a  divergent  lens  of  GO  cm.  focal 
length.  This  divergent  lens  has  the  efl:'ect  of  throwing 
the  image  farther  off. 

The  ophthalmologists'  mode  of  effecting  these  computa- 
tions would  be  the  following.  The  required  convergent 
power  or  dioptry  is  3 J-  D  (  =  1  -^-0'3  metre)  ;  the  first 
lens  has  a  dioptry  of  2l  D  (  =  1  -^0•4  metre)  ;  we  need 
an  additional  dioptry  of  |-  D  (=3-J--2i);  and  the 
lens  to  be  used  must  therefore  be  a  convergent  lens, 
and  have  a  Focal  Length  of  4-  metres,  or  120  cm.  In  the 
latter  case  the  lens  has  a  dioptry  of  5  D  ( =  1  0-2) :  but 
we  only  need  3-J-  D  ;  therefore  we  must  reduce  the 
dioptry  by  a  lens  of  -  Ij  D  ;  that  is,  the  lens  to  be 
empiloyed  is  a  divergent  one,  whose  Focal  Length  is  -  f 
metre,  or  -  60  cm. 

This  is  applied  in  the  following  manner.  The  human  eye 
when  perfectly  normal  (emmetropic)  and  at  absolute  rest,  as 
when  one  meditatively  contemplates  space,  brings  parallel 
rays,  or  rays  from  an  infinite  distance,  to  a  focus  on  the 
retina  of  the  eye.  Rays  from  nearer  objects,  under  the 
same  conditions,  tend  to  be  brought  to  a  focus  at  points 
behind  the  retina,  so  that  wlien  they  <lo  impinge  upon  the 
retina  they  have  not  yet  come  to  a  focus  ;  and  thoy  tlierefore, 
under  these  conditions,  produce  no  clear  image.  But  tlie  Eye 
has  itself  a  certain  power  of  "accommodation,"  that  is  of 
altering  tlie  curvature  of  the  Crystalline  Lens  and  making  it 
more  convex.  This  is  erpnvaleut  to  our  havijig  at  command  a 
series  of  convergent  lenses  of  all  focal  lengths  from  infinity 
down  to  the  least  distance  of  distinct  vision.  Take  a  young 
man  of  20  years  of  age  :  he  can  usually  see  an  object  at  10  cm. 
from  his  eye,  but  not  if  it  be  nearer  ;  the  accommodation  has, 
as  it  were,  supplied  him  with  a  lens  which,  in  conjunction  with 
the  normal  eye  accommodated  for  inlinity  (that  is  not  accom- 
modated at  all),  forms  a  combination  able  to  bring  tlic  rays 
from  the  near  object  to  focus  upon  the  retina ;  the  divergent 
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rays  IVom  the  near  object,  striking  the  accommodated  eye, 
are  tlion  equivalent  to  parallel  rays  striking  tlie  unaccommo- 
dated eye  I'ronian  inlinitely  distant  object :  and  in  tlie  eye,tie]iind 
the  lens,  tluiy  take  a  course  the  same  as  that  which  rays  from  an 
infinitely  distant  object  would  have  taken  had  the  eye  remained 
unaccommodated  ;  whence  the  virtual  additional  lens  has  an 
adjustable  Convergent  Power  or  Dioptry  ranging  all  the  way 
from  0  to  10  D.    In  short-sighted  or  myopic  eyes,  the  con- 
vergence is  naturally  too  rapid  i'or  the  shape  of  the  eye,  and 
parallel  rays  come  to  a  focus  too  soon,  that  is,  in  ft-ont  of  the 
retina.    In  such  cases  it  will  bo  found  that  there  is  a  remote 
pomt  of  distinct  vision,  let  us  say  at  .50  cm.    Kays  from  a 
point  at  .50  cm.  distance  are  just  able  to  come  to  focus  ujion 
the  retina  ;  rays  from  any  farther  point  come  to  a  focus  too 
soon  ;  so  that  the  short-sighted  Eye  is  itself  practically  equiv- 
alent to  a  normal  eye  jjZ»s  a  virtual  convergent  lens  of 
focal  length  50  cm.  or  dioptry  2  D.    In  oixler  to  enable  such  an 
eye  to  see  remote  objects,  it  must  be  restored  to  the  condition  of 
a  normal  eye.    This  is  done  by  neutralising  the  virtual  con- 
vergent lens  by  adding  a  divergent  lens  whose  dioptry  is 
-'i'D  ;  whence  the  use  of  divergent  lenses  by  short-sighted 
persons.    Of  course,  questions  as  to  whether  it  is  expedient  to 
attempt  to  effect  this  neutralisation  completely,  and  thus  to 
throw  work  upon  the  ciliary  muscle  which  it  has  not  been 
accustomed  to  do,  pertain  to  the  domain  of  Ophthalmology  and 
not  to  that  of  Physics.    In  long-sighted  or  hypermetropic 
persons,  the  eye  is  similarly  equivalent  to  a  normal  eye  phis  a 
virtual  divergent  lens,  so  that  the  rays  do  not  converge  to  a 
focus  rapidly  enough  to  suit  the  form  of  the  eye  ;  in  that  case 
the  error  must  be  corrected  by  the  addition  of  a  correspondnig 
convergent  lens.    In  the  case  of  a  long-sighted  person,  how- 
ever it  will  be  noted  that  the  error  can  to  a  great  extent  be 
compensated  by  making  use  of  the  Accommodation  of  the  eye 
itself  •  and  a  person  with  a  tendency  to  this  defect  naturally 
does  this  unconsciously:  it  is  only  when  he  is  approachui" 
the  limits  of  exhaustion  of  his  accommodation,  which  itselt 
diminishes  with  advancing  years,  that  he  learns  that  he  has 
been  habitually  using  his  accommodation  so  as  to  provide  him- 
self with  a  virtual  lens,  wdien  he  should  have  provided  himselt 
with  an  actual  one.    When  a  person  is  about  M  years  of  age, 
with  a  normal  eye,  he  generally  has  about  2h  D  accommodation 
left  •  that  is,  his  least  distance  for  distinct  vision  is  about  40 
cm  •  and  if  he  wants  to  see  objects  at  a  less  distance  thaii  this, 
he  imist  use  convergent  spectacle-glasses  of  say  2  D  or  23  D,_  so  as 
to  bring  the  combination  of  eye  and  lens  up  to  a  maximum 
convergent  power  of  say  4-5  D,  which  will  enable  him  to  see 
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objects  at  a  distance  of  22  cm.,  or  of  5  T)  wliich  will  enable  liiiii 
to'see  thoni  at  a  mininunn  distance  ul'  20  cm.,  if  he  strain  lii.s 
accommodation  to  the  utmost. 

Thus  we  see  that  a  pair  of  lenses  may  act  like  a  single 
lens  :  anil  we  have  seen  what  the  formula  in  general 
use  is,  whereby  the  Focal  Lengtli  of  a  pair  of  lenses  may 
he  estimated.  But  this  formula  is  only  an  approximate 
one,  though  used  as  above  for  practical  purposes.  It  is 
implied  in  its  use  that  not  only  are  the  two  lenses  in 
contact,  but  that  neither  of  them  has  any  thickness  at  all, 
so  that  both  are  mere  refracting  films,  coincident  in 
|)osition.  The  exact  formula  is  much  more  complicated 
tlian  that  given  ;  but  it  does  not  appear  to  be  necessary  to 
trouble  tlie  student  with  it. 

Non- axial  Object  and  Image  Points. — All  that 
lias  lieen  said  applies  to  rays  coming  from  or  converging 
towards  a  point  in  the  Axis  of  the  lens,  and  converging 
towards  or  apparently  diverging  front  some  other  point 
also  in  the  Axis  of  the  len.s.  Next,  as  to  points  not  on 
the  axis,  the  elementary  theory,  wdiich  gives  rough 
approximations  merely,  approximations  only  a]iplic- 
alde  when  the  objects  and  images  are  of  no  great 
breadth,  assumes  that  if  we  have  two 
j)oints,  one  axial  and  one  non-axial,  but 
both  at  equal  axial  distances  LO  and 
L'O'  from  the  lens,  then  their  images  are  '  '^.  ^ 
also  at  equal  axial  distances  from  the  lens.  °' 
Then  of  the  two  points  0,  0',  the  re.spective  images  are  I, 
r :  and  if  00'  be  an  object,  tlie  image  of  that  object  is  IT. 

If  we  make  this  assumption  we  may  say  that  in  any 
lens  the  di.stance  d  of  the  olyect,  the  distance  (/'  of  the 
image,  and  the  distance  /  of  the  princijial  focus,  all 
mea.sured  to  the  right,  are  stated  by  precisely  the  same 
formulse  as  those  which  we  have  already  given  to  show 
the  relations  between  these  distances  wdien  the  objects 
and  images  were  axial  points  merely.  And  by  similar 
triangles,  the  linear  sizes  of  the  object  and  image 
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ai'c  in  all  cases  proportional  to  their  respective  dis- 
tances I'niiu  Uie  lr;ns,  considei'ed  as  a  reiVactiuf,'  film 
inerely,  so  tliat  tlie  image  may  in  many  cases  he  larfi;er 
thai  I  tile  ol  jject.     i<\irtlier,  whenever  the  image  and  the 
object  (real  or  virtual)  are  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
lens,  tlie  imai^e  is  inverted  ;  while  when  they  are  on 
the  same  side  of  tlie  lens,  it  is  erect.    And  an  object 
is  always    interchangeable   with  its  iniaj^e,   it  the 
image  be  a  real  image  ;  so  that  the  photographic 
camera  and  the  magic  lantern  or  ].hotographer's 
enlargement   lantern    are    converse    cases,   the  one 
making  a  small  real  image  of  a  large  and  distant  object, 
the  other  a  large  and  distant  real  image  of  a  small  object 
near  at  hand.    It  will  be  borne  in  mind  that  virtual 
images  are  never  formed  uixni  a  screen  and  are  only  to 
be  seen  through  the  lens,  while  real  images  may 
be  seen  either  with  tlie  aid  of  a  screen  or  by  the  un- 
aided eye  placed  at  a  sufficient  distance  along  the  line 
of  the  rays. 

To  illustrate  the  real  images  formed  by  a  convevgeut  lens, 
we  may  take  a  long-extension  camera  with  a  short-focus 
siiude  symmetrical  lens  say  of  5i  inches  focus.  For  the 
honzon  or  very  distant  objects  the  ground-glass  screen  must 
be  5Jy  inches  from  the  centre  of  the  lens  :  for  objects  at  100 
Yards'  it  must  be  at  5-508  inches:  for  objects  at  100  feet,  at 

5-  525  inches  ;  for  20  feet,  at  5-629  inches  ;  for  15  leet,  at  5-6/3 
inches:  for  10  feet,  at  5-7G4  inches;  for  8  feet  5-834  mches^; 
for  6  feet,  5-956  inches:  for  5  feet,  6-055  inches;  for  4  feet, 

6-  212  inches  ;  for  3  feet,  6-492  inches  ;  for  2  feet,  7-135  inches ; 
for  1  foot,  10-154  inches;  for  11  inches,  11  inches;  for  10 
inches,  12-222  inches  ;  for  9  inches,  14-143  Inches. 

Thus  in  order  to  catch  any  part  of  the  real  nnage  of  the 
landscape  on  the  screen,  we  must  place  the  screen  in  an 
appropriate  position.  Since  we  must  put  the  screen  m  a 
ditferent  riosition  with  respect  to  the  lens  lor  each  outward 
distance  of  objects  in  the  landscape,  we  may  cx)niprehend  that 
the  real  image  of  the  whole  landscape  itself  lorms  a  cm-i- 
ously  distorted  model  of  the  landscape,  invisible  and  sus- 
pended in  space  behind  the  lens.  In  the  instance  just  given 
objects  less  than  5*  inches  from  the  lens  do  not  form  a  part  of 
the  real  image  at  all  but  form  a  virtual  image  extending  to 
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iiilinity  in  front  of  the  lens  ;  objects  from  uJ,  to  11  inches  m 
front  of  the  lens  are  represented  by  the  real  ima}j;c  exteniling 
from  an  infinite  ilistancc  behind  tlie  lens  to  11  inches  behind 
it  ;  objects  from  11  inches  to  10  feet  in  front  of  the  lens  form 
a  real  image  from  11  inches  to  5'li73  inches  behind  it ;  objects 
from  10  tect  to  20  feet,  from  5-673  to  5-629  inches;  objects 
from  '20  feet  to  100  yards,  from  5-629  to  5 -508  inches  ;  and  all 
objects  from  100  yaVds  to  an  infinite  distance  have  their  real 
image  compressed  within  a  sjiace  from  5-508  to  5-500  inches 
behuul  the  centre  of  the  lens.  The  dilference  between  the 
focal  distance  for  an  object  at  a  distance  of  20  feet  and  that  for 
one  at  an  infinite  distance  is  thus  small,  being  with  a  5^  inch 
lens  0-129  inch,  and  with  a  3i  inch  lens  only  0-052  inch. 
Hence  instrument  -  makers  construct  small  "  fixed  -  focus  " 
cameras,  in  which  it  is  assumed  that  all  objects  more  than  20 
feet  distant  may  be  fairly  in  focus  on  the  screen  at  one  time  ; 
and  ophthalmologists  assume  in  practice  that  an  object  at  a 
distance  of  20  feet,  or  6  metres,  may  be  considered  equivalent 
to  one  at  an  infinite  distance. 

When  we  put  a  screen  in  such  a  position  S,  Fig.  194,  as  to 
display  the  real  image  of  any  particular  object,  say  one  at 
100  feet  distance,  sharply  defined,  the  rays  from  more 
remote  objects  have  already  passed  through  their  respective 
foci  and  come  to  diverge,  while  those  from  nearer  objects  have 
not  yet  reached  their  focus.  The  result  is  that  each  point  of  a 
nearer  or  more  remote  object  forms,  instead  of  a  point  on  the 
screen,  a  "circle  of  diffusion,"  and  the  wdiole  image  of  such 
objects  is  blurred  and  appears  out  of  focus.  This  result  is 
explained  by  Fig.  194.  Hence  only  one  transversely-cut  slice 
or  section,  or  one  plane  of  the  landscape 
or  object  can  be  trul}'  in  focus  at  any  one 
time  ;  but  if  the  circle  of  ditTusion  which  re- 
presents each  object-point  be  not  too  wide, 
say  not  more  than  -jii-u  inch  in  diameter, 
the  result  may  be  sufficiently  satisfactory, 
and  the  lens  is  then  said  to  have  a  certain  "depth  of 
focus." 

Let  us  use,  to  limit  the  breadth  of  the  lens, 
""-^-^L----^^^         opaque  disc  with  a  central  aperture  in 
s      ft^^^^^        it  ;  such  a  disc  is  called  a  stop  ;  then, 
Fi".  195  shown  in   Fig.  195,  the   circles  of 

diffusion  are  smaller,  and  therefore  the 
definition  of  variously  distant  objects  is  more  nearly  the 
same  than  it  is  in  Fig.  194.  Hence  the  definition  of  a 
landscape  by  a  lens  with  a  stop  is  sharper  for  all  distances 
beyond  and  within  the  best-definition  distance  than  when 
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the  Ions  is  iiUovvcd  a  wide  aperture  ;  a  lens  so  stopped  down 
has  its  Depth  of  i''ocus  increased. 

The  ofleetive  diameter  of  a  stop  is  speeilicd  as  a  fraction  of 
the  focal  length  of  the  lens:  y/8, ,7/16,  etc.,  or,  generally,///!. 
Thou  if  a  camera  witli  diaphragm-apertnre  set  at///i  be  focussed 
sharply  on  infinity  (the  dist-ant  liorizon),  the  amount  of 
blurring,  the  diameter  of  the  Circle  of  IJiifusion,  is  (J'ld)(fjn) 
for  objects  at  distance  (i.  lf/=G  inches,  and  the  diaphragm 
be  set  at  //8,  what  is  the  distance  at  which  the  blur  comes 
to  be  yJit  incli  ?  We  have  j-i!^  =  (6/c/!)-(6/8)  ;  whence  <<-450 
inches  =  375  feet  ;  all  objects  between  o7A  feet  and  the  horizon 
are  satisfactorily  delined.  37v,  feet  is  the  hyperfocal  dis- 
tance H  foi-  the  focal  length  and  the  aperture  used  and  the 
degree  of  blurring  to  be  tolerated.  Lenses  of  short  focal  length 
have  smaller  values  of  H  and  correspondingly  greater  depth  of 
focus.  If  we  focus  sharply  on  objects  at  the  distance  H,  all 
objects  between  AH  (nearly)  and  the  horizon  are  fairly  focussed  ; 
if  on  a  distance  it,  the  depth  of  focus  is  from  H2</(H  +  wi  to 
Hvt/(H-)t),  nearly;  or,  if  u-B.jj:,  the  depth  of  focus  is 
H/(,7J  +  1)  to  H/(a'-l). 

The  assumption  of  Fig.  193,  that  images  of  ex-axial 
points  are  in  the  same  plane  as  images  of  axial  points, 
is  not  true  when  the  objects  are  of  appreciate  angular 
breadth,  as  viewed  from  the  lens.  The  image  of  a 
plane  object,  produced  by  a  single  ■  lens,  wliether 
that  image  be  real  or  virtual,  is  not  plane,  but  is  bowl- 
shaped. 

For  example,  in  the  convergent  lens  of  Fig.  196,  the  object  0 
is  plane  but  the  image  is  bowl-shaped.    If  therefore  we  try  to 
receive  this  image  on  a  screen,  we  find  that 
n/    .    ^^-^^     if  we  put  the  screen  at  a,  the  peripherical 
iP];::;fi<;^    o    parts  of  the  picture  are  "in  focus"  while 
Ik     •  ^~~~~--J     the  central  are  not ;  and  that  if  we  put  the 
pi„  J,,,;  screen  at  /),  then,  though  the  central  part  of 

the  jiicture  is  distinct,  tlie 
marginal  part  is  blurred  and  "out  of  focus."  i 
The  reason  of  this  is  that  the  central  part  of  / 

the  object  is  nearer  to  the  refracting  surfaces   1_ 

of  the'  lens  than  the  ends  of  it  arc,  and  con-    W^--.,_  \ 
seqnently  the  image  of  the  central  part  is  ~--..__\ 
farther  away  tlian  tlie  image  of  the  extreme         y-^.^_  -,,,7, 
portions.    Similarly  if  the  lens  be  a  converg- 
ing one,  but  the  object  lie  within  the  focus,  the  virtual  image 
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formed  is  aouiu  bowl-shaped,  but  with  its  convexity  this  tune 
owar  s  tlie^lens,  Fig.  197.  Again,  il'  tlu.  lens  be  a  diverging 
one,  the  virtnal  inuage  is  bowl -shaped  with  its  eonve.xity 
towards  the  lens.  Accordingly  the  virtual  image  m  a  micro- 
scope is  bowl-shaped  with  its  conve.xity  towards  tlie  eye. 

It  is  pos.sible  to  a  great  extent  to  moderate  the  curvature 
of  the  iina^o  by  using  a  lens  more  convergent  than  is  neces- 
sary and  "putting  in  front  of  it  a  plano-concave  hnt  ens 
which  tends  to  produce  an  opposite  curvature  ;  and  by  this 
means  a  fairly  flat  field  may  be  produced.  Ihis  lengthens 
the  focus  of  the  convergent  lens  and  produces  a  larger  and 
Hatter  iina.'c,  farther  olf;  and  a  lens  so  u.sed  is  called  an 
'■amplifier."  An  amplifier  may  even  be  used  m  conjunction 
with  a  microscopical  objective  for  the  projection  of  large 
pictures  on  a  screen.  The  eye-piece  of  a  microscope  may  he 
used  for  the  same  purpose,  that  of  producing  a  large  real 
ima^e  The  virtual  image  with  which  it  deals  must  he  out- 
side^its  focus  ;  and  this  may  be  elVectcd  by  raising  the  eyc- 
i.ieco,  within  limits  ;  or  by  depressing  the  image  lornied  by  the 
object -lens,  as  by  separating  the  objeet-lens  and  the  object. 
The  real  image  then  produced  on  a  screen  is,  for  photonncro- 
graphical  purposes,  better  than  that  which  would  be  produced 
by  the  objective  alone,  in  the  absence  of  the  eye-piece. 

Thick  Lenses. — In  what  precedes  we  have  treated 
the  lens  as  if  it  had  no  thickncs.s,  and  had  been  reduced 
to  a  thin  film  of  no  apprecialjle  thickness  ;  and  the  Focal 
Distances  and  the  re.spectiye  Distances  of  the  Object  and 
of  the  Image  have  been  treated  as  if  they  were  distances 
from  this  ideal  film.    The  next  question  is,  Where  is 
this  ideal  film  supposed  to  be  placed  in  relation  to  the 
Lens?    As  might  be  expected,  this  will  depend  on  the 
form  of  the  lens  :  and  it  might  be  said  that  the  film  is 
placed  across  the  axis  at  a  particular  point  of  the  a.xis 
called  the  Optical  Centre  of  the  lens.    This  leads  to 
the  iiuiuiry,  w-hat  is  that  Optical  Centre  ? — but  no  better 
answer  can  be  given  than  that  it  is  the  axial  point  of  the 
ideal  lens-film.     This  looks  like  arguing  in  a  circle :  but 
the  student  will  see  that  if  the  ideal  lens-film  be  itself  an 
ideal  merely,  the  optical  centre  must  be  equally  imagin- 
ary :  and  he  will  not  be  surprised  to  learn  that  there  is 
not  in  fact  any  such  point  in  any  single  lens.  On 
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the  oUier  liaiid  it  is  conveiiitut,  by  way  of  simplificaticm, 
to  assume  tliat  there  is  a  point  (Jii  tlu;  axis  which  may  be 
treated  as  tlie  centre  of  tlie  lens,  li'  tliere  were  sucli  a 
point,  all  rays  travelling  towards  it  before  I'eacliing 
the  lens  would  appear  to  be  travelling  from  it  after 
traversing  the  lens  :  and  the  result  would  be  as  shown  in 
^  Fig.  198.    Tlie  non-axial  oliject  point 

0'  and  its  image  I'  would  l)e  connected 
by  a  straight  line  passing  througli  tlie 
Optical  Centre  C  :  and  the  line  OT, 
from  a  nun-axial  object  point  0'  to 
the  corresponding  image -point  I', 
through  the  optical  centre,  would  l^e  a  secondary  axis. 

If  however  we  take  a  real  lens,  say  a  Idconvex  one, 
and  trace  the  rays,  we  find  that  the  rays  from  0'  are  not 
in  the  same  straight  line  with  tliose 
passing  towards  I'.  More  than  that, 
the  cases  are  very  limited  in  which 
they  can  possibly  even  be  parallel. 
There  is,  indeed  only  one  ray  from 
any  given  point  0'  which  can  emerge 
parallel  to  its  former  course  :  this  is  a  ray  O'R,  which 
jneets  the  surface  of  the  lens  at  such  an  angle  that  it  is 
refracted  along  a  course  RR',  Avhich  takes  it  to  a  point 
R'  where  the  surface  of  the  lens  is  parallel  to  the 
surface  at  R  ;  so  that  the  ray  RT  is  parallel  to  O'R. 
There  is  only  one  such  ray  from  any  given  object-point 
0'  ;  but  in  its  course  RR'  tliis  ray,  in  the  case  of  a 
symmetrical  biconvex  lens,  crosses  the  axis  at  the 
very  midpoint  of  the  lens.  All  such  rays  as  ER',  formed 
under  similar  conditions,  come  through  the  same  point  ; 
and  this  point  is  then  called  the  Optical  Centre  of  such  a 
lens.  But  it  will  lie  noticed  that  the  axes  of  pencils  of 
rays,  before  and  after  transmission  respectively,  do  not 
pass  through  this  point :  the  diagram  shows  that  these 
honours  are  divided  between  two  other  points,  which  are 
called  nodal  points  or  principal  points,  X  and  N' : 
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rav3  niakiatj  lor  N  before  ivlVnclioii  appear  after  n-^- 
fraction  as  if  they  had  come  from  N',  and  the  "distances 
of   ima-'e  and  '  oViject    respectively  are   iiroperly  their 
respective  distances  not  from  the  Optical  ('eiitre  but  from 
these  nodal  points  N'  and  N. 

It  is  true  that  in  a  biconvex  lens,  both  N  and  N 
are  inside  the  lens,  and  are  not  very  far  from  one 
another:  and  further,  the  thinner  the  lens  the  smaller 
will  be  their  luutual  distance,  nntil  when  the  lens  is 
extremely  thin  we  may  neglect  their  mutual  distance,  and 
then  assume  both  K  and  N'  to  coincide  with  the  midpoint 
of  the  lens.  If  Ave  assume  this,  we  may  deal  Avitli  the 
midpoint  of  the  lens  as  if  it  were  a  true  Optical  Centre, 
the  midpoint  of  the  ideal  refracting  film  of  no  apprecialde 
thickness.  But  where  we  have  an  appreciably  thick  lens 
to  deal  with,  or  a  lens  of  unsymmetrical  form,  or  a  coni- 
Ijination  of  lenses,  we  see  that  a  cojisiderable  inaccuracy 
is  introduced  by  imagining  that  there  is  any  one  point 
which  combines  the  attributes  of  both  N  and  N'. 

Let  us,  for  example,  take  a  plano-convex  len.s.  The  ray  O'K 
is  refracted  into  the  course  R'f  ;  and  it  emerges  as  if  it  had  crossed 
the  axis  at  N'.  The  point  N  is  represented 
by  the  point  R  itself,  the  apex  of  the  con- 
vexity of  the  lens  ;  and  as  the  lens  becomes 
thinner,  N'  approaches  N  or  R  until  it  ulti- 
mately coincides  with  it :  so  that  it  is  said 
that  R  is  the  Optical  Centre  of  such  a  lens, 
and  distances  are  commonly  measured  from  it  ; 
whereas  the  distance  of  the  image  ought  to  be 
measured  from  N'.  Similarly,  in  a  plano-concave  lens  the 
so-called  Optical  Centre  is  at  the  midpoint  of  the  curved 
surface.  If  we  take  a  convexo-concave 
lens  (thin-edged)  we  lind,  as  Fig.  201  shows 
us,  that  of  the  rays  crossing  the  axis  at 
N,  that  one  which  emerges  parallel  to  its 
original  course  will  apjiear  to  come  from  N'  ; 
but  the  so-called  Optical  Centre  (defined  as 
the  point  where  a  line  joining  the  extremi- 
ties of  two  parallel  radii  crosses  the  axis)  is 
at  C,  farther  away  from  the  lens  even  than  N.  Observe  that 
in  tliis  case  the  ideal  refracting  film  is  outside  the  lens,  at  a 
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cousiilci'able  distanee  from  it.  All  this  points  to  tlic  fart  tljat 
{hv.  rcHults  of  our  Iiypotlio.sis  tliat  tliu  l(iii.s  is  of  a  merely  iii-;.;liyiljl(- 
thickness  are  ap]iroximato  merely  :  but  so  long  as  we  ileal  witli 
single  lenses  the  a)ipro.\imatiou  thus  olitaim^d  niaj'  lie  sullieient, 
tliough  it  is  loss  close  than  is  usually  su]iiioseil.  For  example, 
let  us  suppose  a  eonvcxo-eoneuve  thiu-edgeil  lens,  with  radii  of 
curvature  12  and  9  cm.  and  an  axial  thickness  of  0'8  cm., 
while  the  glass  has  an  index  of  refraction  of  1  ;  then  parallel 
rays,  ]iarallol  to  the  primary  axis  and  striking  tlie  concave 
face,  come  to  a  focus  at  a  distance  67 '59  em.  beyond  the  con- 
vex face  ;  if  they  .strike  the  convex  face  they  come  to  a  focu.s  at 
a.  point  64 '16  cm.  from  the  midpoint  of  the  concave  face  ;  and 
N  and  N'  are  respectively  at  distances  1  '47  and  1"16  cm.  outside 
tlie  vertex  of  the  concave  face  :  whereas  the  ordinary  formula', 
which  neglect  the  thickness  of  the  lens,  would  represent  this 
lens  as  a  convergent  lens  of  72  cm.  focal  length.    (See  Fig.  203.) 

We  must  therefore  conclude  that  the  so-called  "  ojitical 
centre "  of  a  lens  does  not  really  corresjjond  to  any 
actually  existing  point,  ajid  is  a  mere  convention,  enalding 
ns  to  make  approximate  statements  and  calculations.  If 
we  want  to  understand  the  action  of  any  lens  or  system  of 
lenses  fully,  we  must  trace  out  the  position  of  the  nodal 
or  principal  points  N  and  N';  and  in  addition  to  the.=e 
we  must  find  the  position  of  the  two  focal  points,  or 
points  to  which  tlie  lens  or  system  of  lenses  makes 
parallel  axially  directed  rays  converge,  according  as  these 
rays  come  from  one  side  or  the  other. 

As  will  be-seen  from  the  innnerical  example  last  given,_  these 
focal  points  are  not  necessarily  equidistant  from  the  lens  itself: 
and  they  can  only  be  equidistant  from  it  when  the  lens  itself 
is  quite  symmetrical  in  form. 

We  ne'^ed  not  concern  om'selves  here  with  the  circumstance 
that  wdien  the  medium  on  both  sides  of  the  lens  is  not  the  same, 
there  is  a  distinction  to  be  drawn  between  the  two  principal 
points  and  the  two  nodal  points.  Principal  points  and  nodal 
points  are  not  the  same  unless  the  medium  on  both  sides  of 
the  lens  be  the  same,  as  it  is  with  an  ordinary  lens  in  air. 

Special  Forms  of  Lenses.— There  is  a  form  of  lenses  which 
is  sometimes  required  by  the  ophthalmologist,  called  piano- 
cylindric  lenses.  Suppose  that  a  patient  has  the  front  of  his 
eye  "  out  of  shape  "  so  that  it  is  like  the  side  instead  of  the  end 
of  an  ef".    In  such  a  case  the  eye  is  said  to  be  astigmatic. 
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I„  one  men.lian  tin.'  oyo  will  U:  loo  sharply  or  too  lit  lo  curv.n  : 
"a  Meridian  at  right  angles  to  this  the  error  nuy  be       ^r  'uay 
be  opposeJ,  or  there  may  bo  uo  error  at  all     Suppose  tut  t  o 
eve  i    too  sharply  eurve,l  in  its  vertical  inendan  wlnle 
horizontal  eurvauia.  is  i.on.ial  :  then  the  nua^^e  ol  P"" 

,tlv  Ibeussed  in  a  horizontal  direetioii  but  will  be 


be  corree 
bhirrci. 


I  vertica-lly,  for  the  eye  is  practically  short-sighted  in 

Ml  1-I._J.   r.„n     ,.r,mli!    lU  sllOrt 


that  direction.  The  patient  will  in  that  case  see  points  as 
vertical  lines,  so  that  for  cxaini.le  he  can  see  nothuig  distinetly 
with  a  niicroseope.  Let  us  suppose  that  tins  vertical 
myopisni  corresponds  to  an  error  of  2  0;  if  now  we  use  a 
diver^'cut  lens  of  2  D,  we  may  correct  the  vertical  myopia,  but 
we  at^he  same  time  gratuitously  introduce  a  horizontal  hyper- 
mctroiiia,  with  the  consequence  that  the  patient  now  sees  points 
as  short  horizontal  lines.  What  has  to  be  done,  then,  is  to 
arind  a  lens  which  shall  have  a  power  of  2  D  in  the  vertica 
direction  but  none  at  all  in  the  horizontal.  This  is  accomplished 
bv  euttinf'  a  leus  out  of  a  cylinder  of  glass,  by  a  section  parallel 
to  the  axfs.  Such  a  lens  looked  at  in  one  direction  would  have 
a  cross-section  like  that  of  a  plano-convex  lens  ;  and  at  right 
angles  to  this  it  would  present  parallel  lines.  Such  a  lens 
would  not  affect  the  horizontal  focussing  by  the  eye,  while  it 
would  correct  the  vertical. 

In  regard  to  all  spectacle-lenses,  however,  there  is  a  con- 
siderable^body  of  opinion  that  it  is  not  well  to  have  a  convex  or 
plane  surface  next  the  eye  ;  for  the  distortion  of  objects  a  little 
to  one  side  is  too  great.  Hence  "periscopic"  lenses  are  a 
f'ood  deal  used,  in  which  the  outer  convexity  is  greater  but  m 
which  the  back  of  the  lens  is  concave.  As  we  shall  sec 
immediately,  the  three  lenses  shown  in  Fig.  202  might  have  the 
same  focal  length  and  correcting  power,  the 
factor  (1/r-l//-')  being  the  same  in  all; 
hence  for  axial  rays  they  would  serve  much 
the  same  purpose,  though  the  last  causes  the 
greatest  amount  of  deviation  of  axial  rays  ^^^^^ 
striking  the  outer  part  of  the  lens  and  con- 
serpiently  the  least  distinct  vision  axially  ;  but  the  eye  can  be 
turned  more  comfortably  into  different  directions  when  the 
third  or  periscopic  leus  is  used.  The  axis  of  the  eye  is  then, 
in  all  directions,  more  nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  general 
surface  of  the  lens,  and  there  is  not,  for  this  reason,  so  much 
difference  between  the  appearance  of  objects  straight  ahead 
and  objects  above  or  below  or  to  one  side  or  the  other,  when 
the  eye  is  turned  so  as  to  look  directly  at  these.  _ 

The  same  periscopic  principle  is  applied  in  cylindrical 
lenses.    Instead  of  say  a  piano-cylindrical  lens  whose  curved 
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Huvi'nc.v.  lias  a  railius  of  curvature  of  30  cm.,  a  piano-cylindrical 
lens  would  Ijc  taken  whoso  radius  of  curvature  was  say  10  cm., 
and  in  the  back  of  this  a  f^roovc  would  lie  ground  which  had  a 
radius  of  curvature  ol'  15  em.  The  concavo-cyliiidric  lens  tlms 
]u-oduced  would  have  a  cross-section  like  that  of  a  conve.KO- 
coiicavc  lens,  Fig.  203  :  and  its  focal  length  would  be  the  same 
as  that  of  the  30  cm. -radius  piano -eylindric  lens;  for  -fV - 

Focal  Length  of  a  Lens.— The  formula  usually 
given  in  order  to  inid  the  focal  length  of  a  .siinjde  lens 
(neglecting  the  thickness)  is  1//=  {/3  -  1)  (1  /?•  -  1  yr'j,  where 
/3  is  the  refractive  inde.\  of  the  glass  of  the  lens  when 
the  refractive  index  of  air  is  taken  as  unity  ;  r  is  the 
radius  of  curvature  of  the  right-hand  surface  ;  r'  is  the 
radius  of  curvature  of  the  left-liand  surface  ;  /  is  the  focal 
length. 

In  Fig.  203  (a),  let  r=12  cm.,  positive,  to  the  right  ;  '/•'  =  9, 
also  positive,  to  the  right ;  13  =  1-5;  whence  /=  -72  ;  and  the 
focal  length  is  72  cm.  to  the  left,  or  the  lens  is  a 
convergent  one  of  72  cm.  focus.  If  rays  come  from 
the  left,  we  may  turn  the  whole  diagram  upside  down, 
and  thus  restore  our  working  convention  that  rays 
always  come  from  the  right.  The  result  is  shown 
in  Fig.  203  {h}.  The  value  of  /•  is  now  -  9,  because 
the  centre  of  curvature  is  to  the  left  ;  that  of  r' 
is  -  12  ;  the  equation  now  gives  us  the  same  value 
Fig.  203.  /'  namely  -  72  cm.  ;  or  72  cm.  to  the  left. 

Hence,  so  far  as  this  formula  can  show  us,  we  might 
reverse  a  lens  in  its  sotting  without  aflecting  the  focussing. 
But  this  is  not  so.  If  the  lens  be  O'S  cm.  in  thickness,  the 
focal  point  ivill,  in  the  case  of  Fig.  203(«),  be  not  72  cm.  beyond 
the  len.s,  but  67'59  cm.  beyond  it;  wdiile  in  the  case  of  Fig. 
203(i)  it  will  be  64  'le  cm.  beyond  it  :  and  the  Lens  will  only  be 
reversible  on  condition  that  we  make  its  nodal  points  ex- 
change places.  Then  each  Focal  Point  is  situated  at  a  distance 
of  66 '12  cm.  from  the  corresponding  nodal  point ;  and  the  two 
Nodal  Points  are  at  a  distance  0'31  cm.  from  one  another,  both 
outside  the  convex  face  of  this  lens.  If  we  wish,  for  any 
reason,  to  swivel  the  lens  round,  so  as  to  reverse  it,  we  must 
rotate  it  round  a  point  midway  between  N  and  N',  so  as  to 
make  these  points  exchange  jilaces  :  and  it  is  only  in  a  perfectly 
.symmetrical  lens  that  this  point,  wdiich  we  may  perhaps  call  the 
swivelling  centre,  coincicles  with  the  so-called  Optical  Centre 
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of  the  lens.  In  the  cxan.ph.  given,  this  -'ivelling  cmtv. 
wonkl  he  at  a  .listaneo  along  the  a.MS  c.inal  to  1  31..  on.  m 
front  of  the  vertex  of  the  convex  tae,^  ol  the  lens. 

The  approxiuiate  lens  -  formula  ahove  yiveu  is 
■ipplicable  tc.  all  forms  of  Leii.^es,  if  we  take  care  ol  our 
'positive  and  negative  signs.  But  it  is  far  more  accurate 
to  make  an  actual  measurement  of  tlie  Focal  Distance 
of  a  lens  than  it  is  to  calculate  out  tlie  focal  length  1)y 
means  of  a  formula  such  as  this,  which  neglects  the  thick- 
ness of  the  lens. 

The  .listinction  between  the  Focal  Distance  and 
the  Focal  Length  of  a  lens  is,  tliough  the  two  terms  are 
often  used  synonymously,  that  the  Focal  Length  is  the  true 
distance  between  the  nodal  point  and  the  principal  focus, 
while  the  Focal  Distance  is  the  distance  between  the  actual 
lens  and  the  principal  focus. 

The  phrase  Focal  Distance  is  also  used  to  mean  the 
distance  between  the  object  and  tlie  lens  in  the  everyday 
use  of  the  lens.  The  .student  must  therefore  be  on  his 
guard,  and  must  ascertain  what  is  meant  by  the  expres- 
sions focal  length  or  focal  distance,  where  these  occur. 

It  is  easy  to  find  the  focal  distance  of  a  convergent  lens. 
Takinc'  the  rays  of  the  sun  as  representing  parallel  rays  of  light, 
we  may  use  our  convergent  lens  after  the  fashion  of  a  burning 
glass  to  make  a  sharply  delined  image  of  the  sun  on  a  screen  : 
and  we  then  measure  the  distance  between  the  lens  and  the 
screen.  If  we  do  this  with  our  lens  of  Fig.  203,  we  find  a  focal 
distance  of  67 '59  ein.  on  one  side  and  of  64-16  cm.  on  the  other 
side  of  the  lens.  Agahi,  we  may  focus  a  telescope  upon  the 
moon  or  stars  or  upon  a  very  distant  object,  so  as  to  put  it  in 
focus  for  parallel  rays  :  and  then  we  may  put  the  lens  we  are 
examining  in  front  of  the  telescope,  and  in  front  of  the  lens 
some  delfcatc  object,  whose  position  in  front  of  the  lens  we 
adjust  until  we  find  that  we  can  see  it  distinctly  through  the 
telescope.  Rays  divergent  from  the  object  are  then  trans- 
mitted by  the  lens  to  the  telescope  in  a  parallel  condition  ;  and 
the  object  is  at  a  distance  from  the  lens  corresponding  to  the 
focal  distance  of  the  lens.  The  results  obtained  by  this 
method  are  the  same  as  those  obtained  by  the  last.  Or  again, 
we  may  take  advantage  of  the  proposition  that  when  the  object 
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is  at  a  di.staiine  pqnal  to  twice  the  Focal  Lciigll),  the  image  is 
also  at  an  equal  distance  on  tlic,  otliKi-  side  of  the  lens :  the 
image  is  thei'el'ore  of  tlie  same  size  as  the  object.  Accordingly 
we  adjust  the  relative  ]>ositions  ol'  an  object  (say  a  measuring 
scale),  the  lens,  and  a  screen,  until  we  find  that  the  image  on 
the  screen  is  of  precisely  the  same  size  as  the  object ;  then  the 
distance  between  the  object  and  the  H(;reen  is  equal  to  four  times 
the  focal  length  iplus  the  small  distance  between  the  nodal 
points,  wdiieh  we  neglect).  In  the  instance  of  Fig.  20.3,  this 
method  would  give  as  its  result  a  focal  length  of  6G-20  cm. 
The  True  Focal  Length,  the  distance  between  either  nodal  jioint 
and  the  corres])onding  focal  point,  is  in  this  case  GG'12  cm.  ;  so 
that  method  (3)  gives  the  closer  approximation  to  tlie  true  focal 
length. 

For  symmetrical  convergent  lenses,  in  wdiich  the  focal  dis- 
tance is  the  same  on  both  sides  of  the  lens,  Bessel's  method 
is  very  ingenious.  Fit  up  a  bright  object  0  and  a  screen  I  at  a 
known  distance  01  apart  ;  move  the  lens  gradually  from  0 
towards  I  until  a  sharp  magnified  image  of  0  is  formed  on  I  ; 
then  note  the  position  of  the  lens,  say  at  A.  Next  move  the 
lens  still  nearer  to  I,  until  a  point  B  is  reached  at  which  a  .sharp 
diminished  image  is  formed  on  the  screen  ;  note  the  length  of 
the  line  AB.  Then  the  focal  length  is  (01- -  AB-)-^40I ;  and 
the  quantities  in  this  expression  are  easily  measurable. 

The  focal  length  of  a  divergent  lens  is  not  so  easy  to  ascer- 
tain. Practically  it  is  found  by  ascertaining  to  what  extent  it 
will  weaken  a  stronger  convergent  lens.  A  convergent  lens 
of  known  focal  length  /  is  taken  :  the  lens  to  be  tested  is 
brought  into  contact  with  it  ;  the  combination  must  still  retain 
some  convergent  power,  or  if  it  does  not,  a  stronger  convergent 
lens  must  be  used  ;  the  focal  length  F  of  the  combination,  con- 
sidered as  a  single  convergent  lens,  is  found  as  above  :  it  is  then 
assumed  that  both  lenses  are  mere  films  and  are  coincident  in 
position  ;  and  this  assumption  enables  us  to  apjdy  the  formula 
1^/-+1//-'  =  1/F,  in  which  we  know  ./'and  F  and  can  accordingly 
readily  calculate  ont  the  value  of,/'',  the  focal  length  of  the 
divergent  lens.  The  value  so  obtained  is  generally  only  a  very 
rough  approximation  to  the  true  Focal  Length/' :  but  it  has  a 
value  of  its  own  ;  being  an  experimental  result  it  enables  us  to 
statethe  effective  weakening  power,  1//",  of  the  lenswhen  used 
in  combination  with  a  convergent  lens,  and  in  contact  with  it. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  does  not  enable  us  to  use  the  figure  so 
•  obtained  as  a  datum  of  the  value  of./'  in  problems  involving  the 
iise  of  lenses  not  in  contact  with  one  another  :  and  in  order  to 
work  out  calculations  of  this  order  we  must  ascertain  the  curva- 
tures of  the  divergent  lens,  its  axial  thickness,  and  the  refractive 
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index  of  the  ijhiss  of  which  it  is  composed,  so  tlial  w.'  may  U'aiii 
its  Nodal  Points  and  its  true  Focal  Length  hy  means  ot  the  more 
complicated  Ibrmuhe  already  alluded  to,  which  take  account  ol 
the  thickness  of  the  lens. 

Angle  of  a  Lens.— There  is  a  short-hand  way  of 
notum  the  course  of  rays  in  a  lens  which  it  nuiy  be  useful 
to  explain,  and  which  we  have  already  used  at  Figs.  U)6 
and  197.  Suppose  we  have  a  lens  of  known  focal  length, 
and  an  object  at  a  known  distance  d  :  then,  neglecting  the 
thickness  of  the  lens,  the  diagram  of  the 
i-ourse  of  fhe  rays  would  be,  if  tlie  lens  be 
a  convergent  one,  as  in  Fig.  204  ((/).  But 
for  many  diagranunatic  purposes  it  is  quite 
unnecessary  to  put  in  all  these  lines  :  and 
it  is  often  cpiite  enough,  for  such  purposes, 
provided  that  we  do  know  the  respective  ^.^^ 
distances  and  (/'  of  object  and  image,  to 
represent  the  action  of  the  lens  as  in  Fig.  204  (h),  where 
the  distances  are  simply  drawn  to  scale. 

This  shows  that  the  picture  on  a  photographic  plate  has  been 
taken  under  a  certain  angle  :  and  if  we  look  at  a  pliotograph 
with  one  eye  under  this  same  angle,  putting  the  eye  Avhere  the 
camera-lens  had  originally  stood,  we  view  the  photograph  as 
the  camera-lens  had  viewed  the  landscape,  and  we  then  see  it  ni 
perspective  relief,  though  with  one  eye  only. 

When  we  take  into  account  that  we  have  to  do  not 
with  a  true  optical  centre,  but  with  Nodal  Points  N  and  N', 
the  diagrams  become  as  in  Fig.  205,  where  (a) 
shows  the  effect  of  a  convergent  lens  producing 
„   a  real  image,  (/j)  that  of  a  convergent  lens  pro- 
f^X^'  i    ducing  a  virtual  image,  and  (c)  that  of  a  diverg- 
^   ent  lens  producing  a  virtual  image. 
<<^\        Magnification  by  a  Lens. — The  term 
Mncrnifina.tion  or  Masrnifviner  Power  of  a 
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Magnification,  or  Magnifying  Power  of 
Fig.  205.    j^pij;,^  seems  somewhat  ambiguous.     Let  us  say 
that  a  given  convergent  lens  has  a  magnifying  power  of 
5  diameters.    Then  the  Virtual  Image  is  formed  at  a 
distance  of  say  10  inches  when  the  Object  looked  at 
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tlii'nu^'k  the  lens  is  at  a  parLicular  distance  from  the  eye  : 
and  this  distance  will,  in  this  case,  be  2  inches.    An  object 
^_  at  2  inches  from  the  eye  is  too  near  to 

j  '  """?--^A  ^J'^  seen:  and  tlie  lens  enables  it  to  be 
'i  ..L-'^l  f^een  distinctly  as  if  it  were  a  larger  object 
°  V  situated  at  the  Least  Distance  of  Distinct 
Fig.  201'..  Vision.  Yv^.  20G  shows  that  the  near 
object  0  is  simply  rendered  visilde  as  if  at  I,  subtentling 
(if  we  neglect  the  thickness  of  the  lens)  the  original  angle 
at  the  optical  centre  of  the  lens,  withoirt  change  ;  and  the 
image  is  larger  than  the  object  in  the  ratio  10:2,  or  5:1. 

Generidly,  if  d  and  d'  be  tlie  resjiective  di.stances  of  the  object 
and  the  image  fi-ou\  the  optical  centre  (or  more  accurately,  from 
the  corresponding  nodal  points),  the  Magnilication  ni  =  d'ld.  If 
the  image  be  nearer  than  the  object,  d'  is  smaller  than  d,  and 
the  magnification  is  a  fraction  ;  there  is  a  "diminishing"  effect. 

The  case  shown  in  Fig.  206  is  not  easy  to  realise,  since 
the  combination  of  a  lens  ^Ms  the  seeing  eye  is  not  the 
same  in  its  action  as  a  simple  lens  alone  :  but  if  the  eye 
look  partly  through  and  partly  over  the  edge  of  a  thin- 
edged  lens  held  as  close  as  possible  to  the  eye,  so  that 
both  the  object  and  its  image  are  viewed  at  the  same 
time,  it  is  easy  to  show  that  both  the  object  and  the 
image  tend  very  nearly  to  cover  the  same  field  of 
view,  and  to  cliffer  only  in  distinctness,  not  in  size. 
They  therefore  subtend  the  same  angle  at  the  Eye. 

Where,  however,  the  eye  is  not  laid  so  close  to  the 
lens  as  this,  the  state  of  matters  is  different.  In  that  case 
the  object  stands  at  a  certain  distance  from  the  Eye,  and 
subtends  a  certain  angle  at  the  eye  :  the  image  also 
stands  or  seems  to  stand  at  a  certain  distance  from  the 
eye,  and  subtends  or  seems  to  siibtend  a  certain  angle  at 
the  eye  :  the  two  Angles  subtended  are  in  most  cases 
not  the  same,  and  hence  there  is  a  diflerence  in  the 
apparent  size  of  the  image  and  that  of  the  object,  as 
seen  from  the  Eye.  Fig.  207  shows  how  the  resiilt  of 
Fi".  206  is  modified  when  the  eye  retreats  to  a  distance 
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from  tlic  lens.     Tlie  object  aiul  llic  image  subLeiul  e([ual 
angles  at  tlie  lens,  but  nut  at  llu;  t'ye  :  ^ 
uiul  till!  imago  appears  larger  tlian  the  f^^^^^=-*" 
object   in   t]ie    ratio   ol"   A!',   to    EF.     "      ^  ,  ^  ^^^^ 
This  ratio  ol"  AB  to  EF  will  vary  willi  '''' 
every  position  of  tlie  eye  ami  with  every  adjustment  ol 
distance  between  the  object  and  the  lens. 

To  take  an  extreme  enso,  lit  up  a  lens  so  as  to  form  an  image 
of  a  distant  window  on  a  page  of  printed  matter  :  make  that 
lens  move  towards  tlie  paper  through  a  very  short  distance  ; 
then  go  backwards  towards  the  window,  still  looking  through 
the  lens  ;  the  printed  matter  will  appear  extremely  distant  and 
huge  ill  size  in  comparison  with  the  printed  characters  them- 
selves, for  the  virtual  image  of  these  is  large  and  remote. 

Hence  we  have  two  things  to  distinguish  ;  Magnifica- 
tion as  a  measure  of  enlargement  of  the  image  formed 
at  a  standard  distance  (10  inches)  from  the  eye  ;  and 
Magnification  or  Amplification  as  a  measure  of  the  greater 
visual  angle  under  which  the  image  is  seen  through 
the  lens  (or  system  of  len.ses)  employed.  The  former  is  of 
importance  in  the  microscope  ;  the  latter  in  the  tele- 
scope and  opera-glass. 

In  the  former  sense,  the  Magnification  produced  by  a  con- 
vergent lens  of  i  inches  focus  is  3g  times:  (ov)>i=d'jd:  and 
when  d'=  -f-lO  inches,  d  =  2^  in.  ;  so  that  d'/d  =  3h.  But  in  the 
latter  sense,  the  Apiuireat  Maguiflcation  depends  on  the  rela- 
tive positions  of  the  object,  the  lens,  and  the  eye  :  for  example, 
if  the  object  be  at  3 '9  inches  from  the  lens,  and  the  eye  32 
inches  on  the  other  side,  the  image  seems  13  feet  beyond  the 
lens,  and  magnified  -10  times  linearly  ;  but  the  image  being 
remote,  its  apparent  diameter  is  only  7  64  times  that  of  the 
object. 

The  apparent  Amplification  is  equal  to  the  ratio  between  the 
tangent  of  half  the  angle  subtended  at  the  Eye  by  the  image 
and  that  of  half  the  angle  subtended  at  the  eye  by  the  object. 
When  the  Eye  practically  coincides  with  the  Lens,  the  amplifica- 
tion in  this  sense  is  unity  only,  for  both  angles  are  the  same  ; 
but  in  that  position  the  angle  which  the  image  subtends  at  the 
Eye  is  the  greatest  possible.  There  certainly  is  a  contrary 
impression  produced  on  the  mind — an  erroneous  one,  however — 
that  the  image  is  more  highly  magnified,  in  the  sense  of  sub- 
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toiuliiig  ii  greater  visual  aiif^le,  wliiiii  the  object — nay  si  liook — 
:i,n(l  the  lens — say  a  readiiijL;  glass — are  used  at  arm's  length. 
Tlic  aiighs  subtended  by  tlu:  virtual  image  is  in  that  case  really 
smaller  than  when  the  lens  is  used  at  close  ([uarters  ;  and  so  is 
the  image  on  the  retina  ;  but  there  is  in  the  first  place  an 
obviously  greater  angular  amplification,  as  may  be  at  once 
seen  on  comjiaring  the  jirinted  jiage  with  its  vii'tual  image,  and 
in  the  next  place  thei'e  is  a  greater  amount  ol'  comfort  in  using 
a  lens  under  such  conditions,  since  the  Accommodation  of  tlie 
eye  is  not  strained  as  it  is  when  we  lool<  at  an  image  at  the  least 
possible  distance  of  distinct  vision.  On  the  contrary  the  image 
is  then  thrown  back  and  is  very  large,  so  that  the  ellbit 
which  the  Eye  has  to  make  is  much  the  same  as  that  which  it 
would  have  to  put  forth  in  I'cading  a  poster  on  a  wall. 

Combinations  of  Lenses. — When  wn  liave  to  deal 
with  a  comljination  of  lenses  instead  of  witli  a  .single 
lens,  there  is  one  guiding  principle  which  help.s  us 
through  our  calculations.  This  i.s,  that  we  may  con- 
sider each  lens  separately  and  dispose  of  its  action 
before  going  on  to  the  next.  If  we  have  an  Object  in 
front  of  the  first  lens  of  a  combination,  that  lens  must 
necessarily  form  or  tend  to  form  an  image  somewhere  ; 
and  this  image  may,  according  to  circumstances,  be  real 
or  virttial.  But  the  rays,  now  diverging  from  a  real 
image  or  converging  \\'ith  the  view  of  forming  one,  or 
diverging  as  if  from  a  virtual  image,  are  acted  upon  by 
the  second  lens,  and  this  second  lens  makes  or  tends 
to  make  a  second  image  of  the  original  object.  So  on  ; 
the  last  lens  of  the  combination  is  liound  to  make  a  Real 
or  a  Virtual  Image  somewhere  along  the  line  of  light. 

Take  an  opera-glass,  closed  or  very  slightly  lengthened  at 
haphazard.  We  can  see  nothing  when  we  look  through  it  ; 
this  is  because  we  cannot  see  the  image  ;  but  the  image  exists, 
or  tends  to  exist,  either  as  a  Real  Image  somewhere  in  space 
between  the  eye-piece  and  an  infinite  distance  behind  the  eye, 
or  else,  if  the  tube  be  somewhat  lengthened,  as  a  Virtual  Image 

'  inside  the  tube  of  the  instrument,  but  too  near  the  eye  for  the 
eye  to  be  able  to  see  it  distinctly.     As  the  tube  is  further 

■  lengthened,  the  image,  virtual  within  the  tube,  shifts  forward, 
away  from  the  eye,  until  at  length  it  reaches  a  position  where 
the  eye  can  conveniently  inspect  it  without  strain. 
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Wlial  is  called  focussing'  v\'  sm-li  a,  coiiiliiiiatiuu  as 
an  ojiera- glass,  a  microscope,  or  a  telescope,  iiii])lies 
shifting  the  TiiiaL;-e,  which  is  always  really  or  virlually 
formed  somewhere,  into  a  position  where  the  eye  can 
cond'ortahly  inspect  it  ;  and  the  focussing  of  the  iinaye 
on  a  screen,  say  in  photographing  a  microscopical  pre- 
paration, implies  shifting  the  real  image  backwards  or 
forwards  until  it  comes  to  coincide  with  the  screen,  or 
else  shifting  the  screen  until  it  comes  to  coincide  with 
llie  image. 

It  is  sometimes  necessary  to  produce  an  image  of  a  deter- 
minate size  on  a  screen.  Suppose  we  want  a  larger  image 
than  we  actually  get  sharply  deliued  ;  we  must  move  the  screen 
to  a  greater  distance,  and  tlien  make  the  lens  and  the  object 
approach  one  another  so  as  to  throw  the  image  farther  off, 
and  make  its  position  coincide  with  that  of  the  screen.  Con- 
versely, if  we  want  a  smaller  image,  we  must  separate  the  lens 
fiom  the  object.  When  a  microscope  is  used  for  photo- 
graphing, the  larger  the  picture  required  the  more  closely 
must  the  front  lens  and  the  object  approach  one  another  ;  or  in 
some  cases,  as  in  Abbe's  projection  oculai's,  the  more  closely 
must  the  uppermost  lens  and  the  last  real  image  within  the 
microscope  tube  approach  one  another,  for  a  real  image  always 
acts  as  if  it  were  a  real  object.  When  a  lens  of  short  focus 
is  used  in  a  photographic  camera  in  order  to  make  a  )iicturc 
of  a  given  object  and  of  a  given  size,  it  must  come  nearer  tlie 
object  than  when  a  lens  of  longer  focus  is  used.  The  tendency 
to  form  larger  images  of  nearer  and  smaller  images  of  more 
remote  portions  of  the  object  is  thus  exaggerated.  In  the 
jihotography  of  surgical  cases,  where  it  is  of  importance  that 
the  photograph  should  represent  the  true  form,  the  longest 
focus  lens  which  is  convenient  should  bo  used,  the  object  being 
then  ]jlaced  at  a  correspondingly  great  distance  from  the 
camera.    (See  Note  at  p.  363. ) 

Equivalent  Lens. — Parallel  ray.s,  entering  a  coni- 
Idnation  of  lenses,  mostly  emerge  in  a  state  of  Convergence 
or  of  Divergence,  according  to  the  nature  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  lenses  in  the  combination.  They  have  there- 
fore been,  on  the  whole,  deviated  to  a  certain  extent  ; 
and  the  simple  lens  which  would  prodnce  tlie  same 
deviation  is  called  the  Equivalent  Lens.    Any  com- 
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bination  of  len.si\s  is,  so  far  as  regards  the  JJeviati'm 
produceil  liy  it,  unuivaleiiL  to  s\irh  an  ecjuivalent  .siii<;h; 
lens  ;  but  it  has  its  nodal  points  in  iiKJst  instanc(!S 
niLicli  farther  apart  than  thfy  could  possibly  in  a 
single  lens. 

The  nodal  points  have  thus  an  importance  in  a 
combination  of  lenses  far  exceeding  that  which  tlicy 
can  possess  in  a  single  lens  :  but  the  properties  ol'  the 
nodal  points  in  a  lens-combination  in  no  way  difl'er  from 
those  of  the  nodal  points  of  a  single  lens. 

In  Fig.  208  let  the  nodal  points  of  a  convergent  lens  or 
eondiiuation  of  lenses  be  N  and  N',  and  the  principal  foci  be  F 
and  F'  ;  and  let  0  be  an  object  point.  .Join 
ON  :  the  ray  ON  emerges  from  the  lens 
parallel  to  ON,  bnt  directed  as  if  from  N'  ; 
therefore  draw  N'l,  parallel  to  ON.  Again, 
Pl„  draw  a  ray  from  0  [larallel  to  the  axis,  as  far 

'""    "  as  the  point  M,  in  the  plane  cutting  N' : 

this  ray  goes  to  the  principal  focal  point  F:  therefore  join 
MF  and  produce  it  until  it  cuts  N'l  in  I  ;  I  is  the  real  image 
of  the  object-point  0.  The  student  may  e.xercise  himself  in 
showing,  on  the  same  lines,  how  a  virtual  image  is  produced 
if  0  lie  between  N  and  F'.  The  rays  NT  and  FI  do  not,  in  that 
case,  converge  and  meet  in  I,  but  they  diverge  as  if  from  a 
point  behind  (to  the  right  of)  N'. 

Again,  with  a  divergent  lens  or  combination,  the  corre- 
sponding diagram  is  as  in  Fig.  209.  Join  ON  ;  continue  the 
ray,  but  as  if  from  N'.  Again  draw  OiM  as 
before :  the  emergent  ray  seems  to  come  from  \^ 
F,  along  FM.  FM  and  the  ray  through  N'  F^-i 
travel  as  if  they  had  intersected  at  I  ;  I  is  the  -Tl  ^ 
virtual  irtiage  of  the  object-point  0.  Fig.  200. 

The  distinction  between  the  lictitious  Optical 
Centre  of  a  lens  and  the  two  Nodal  Points  of  a  lens  disappears 
when  the  light  does  not  emerge  at  the  hack 
of  the  lens.    There  is  then  only  one  re- 
fracting surface.    Let  the  glass  lens  (Fig. 
^   210)  have  a  front  surface  F  of  spherical 
form,  of  which  the  centre  is  C  ;  and  let  the 
back  B  be  also  spherical,  with  the  same 
centre.     Let  the  object  0  be  spherically 
bowl-shapcd,  also  with  the  same  centre  C.    Then  if  the  glass 
be  sufficiently  refractive,  or  the  lens  FB  be  long  enough,  the 
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i)nat;ti  I  will  bo  Ibrinetl  witJiiii  Mil-  Ions  ;  ainl  it  will  1)0  spliori- 
rally  bowl-slianoil,  with  tho  saiiu-  coiitre  C.  This  centre  C  is 
a  true  optical  centre  ;  and  it  is  also  .saiil  that  in  such  a  case 
there  is  onlv  one  nodal  point,  wliich  is  also  Mk;  point  C.  II 
the  lens  FlVhe  of  the  right  length,  I  will  coinciile  with  H,  and 
the  image  of  tho  oliject  O  will  be  Ibnned  on  the  back  P.,  wdiicli 
may  be  blackened. 

in  works  on  Physiology,  the  stndeni  will  lind  that  the  Eye 
is  for  simplicity's  sake  reduced  to  an  ideal  eye  of  this  kind, 
which  is  formed  of  water  standing  in  air,  and  whoso  curvatures 
are  not  the  same  as  those  of  the  actual  eye  :  and  then  the  true 
optical  centre  or  single  nodal  point  of  such  an  ideal  eye  is  called 
the  "Nodal  Point"  of  the  actual  eye.  Rut  the  actual  eye,  as 
a  combination  of  lenses,  has  two  nodal  points,  near  one 
another  within  the  crystalline  lens  ;  and  the  single  so-called 
Nodal  Point  of  the  ideal  eye  lies  between  these.  The  use  of 
this  device  enables  diagrams  to  be  simj)lified  without  too  much 
inaccuracy. 

In  myopic  eyes  this  point  is,  relatively  to  the  bulb,  too  far 
forward  ;  it  is  therefore  farther  from  the  retina  or  back  of  the 
eye  ;  and  images  formed  on  the  retina  are  therefore  larger 
than  they  are  in  the  case  of  normal-sighted  persons. 

Centring.  —  In  all  combinations  of  lenses  it  is  of 
importance  that  the  comjjonent  lenses  shonld  be  well 
centred  ;  that  is,  that  their  axes  shonld  all  lie  in  one  and 
the  same  .straight  line.  If  this  be  not  attended  to,  the 
resnltant  image  is  thrown  off  to  one  side,  so  that  it 
rotates  wlien  the  lenses  which  are  in  fault  arc  rotated  ; 
and  it  lies  at  an  angle  to  the  general  axis  of  the 
apparatus,  so  tliat  only  one  strip  of  it  can  be  bronght 
to  focus  at  any  one  time. 

This  consideration  is  of  great  importance  in  the  adjustment 
of  spectacles  ;  for  if  the  optic  a.Kes  of  the  lenses  do  not;  coincide 
with  the  optic  axes  of  the  eyes,  there  is  great  strain  put  upon 
the  eyes,  which  sufl'er.  Again  in  the  use  of  binocular  tele- 
scopes, opera -glasses,  njicroscopes,  and  the  like,  the  distance 
between  the  two  oculars  should  always  be  adjustable,  so  that 
it  may  be  made  to  a.gree  with  the  distance  between  the  centres 
of  the  pupils  of  the  two  eyes.  The  different  parts  of  the  eye 
seem  to  be  never  thoroughly  well  centred  on  the  optic  axis. 

Spherical  Aberration  is  a  fault  inherent  in  lenses 
and  combinations  of  lenses  ground  in  the  usual  way  W'ith 
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spherical  surfaces,     lis  iiatuie  is  illnstiated  liy  Fig. 
211.    Thr  rays  striking  llie  a.\ial  i)arl  of  llic  lens  come 
lo  a  locus  at  F  ;    the  desideratum 

K\  would  be  that  those  striking  the  peri- 

I  pheral  ]«irt  of  the  lens  should  come  to 

/  a  focus  at  the  same  point  V.  This 

would  imply  that  the  peripheral  parts 
'°—  ■  of  the  lens  should  preseiit  a  suitable 
slope  for  this  purpo.se  ;  but  no  such  slope  is  obUiinable 
with  spherical  surfaces.  The  result  is  tliat  the  rays 
striking  the  peripheral  part  are  alway.s,  in  a  biconvex 
len.s,  refracted  too  much,  and  come  to  a  ibeus  at 
Hence  if  we  cover  up  the  peripheral  part  of  the  lens,  the 
focus  is  at  F,  whereas  if  we  cover  u]i  the  central  part  of 
the  lens,  it  is  at  F'.  The  distance  FF'  is  called  the 
longitudinal  spherical  aberration.  If  the  screen 
be  brought  up  to  the  position  F  in  which  the  axial  rays 
are  in  focus,  the  peripheral  rays,  having  already  met,  are 
already  divergent,  and  the  result  is  that  the  image  of  a 
point  is  spread  out  into  a  disc,  whose  diameter  is  GH. 
The  diameter  GH  is  called  the  lateral  spherical 
aberration. 

The  most  obvious  means  of  checking  Spherical  Aberra- 
tion would  be  to  liinit  the  diameter  of  the  lens  by  means 
of  a  stop  ;  but  this  would  have  the  efl'ect  of  diminishing 
the  amount  of  light  a\  aila,ble. 

Tlie  theoretical  w:iy  to  get  rid  of  Splierical  Aberration,  in  a 
lens  of  the  required  aperture,  woidd  be  to  employ  not  sjiherieal 
but  ellipsoidal  or  hyperboloidal  surfaces  ;  but  this  remedy 
cannot  be  employed  in  practice.  An  ellipsoidal  or  hyperbo- 
loidal surface  may  refract  light  coming  from  a  point  at  a 
definite  distance  in  one  medium  so  as  to  bring  the  rays  to  a 
poiut-foous  within  the  second  medium  ;  and  this  correction  is 
present  in  the  human  Eye.  A  lens  gradually  increasuig  in 
refractive  index  from  its  surface  to  its  interior  nnght  avoid 
this  I'ault :  such  a  lens  we  actually  lind  in  the  crystaUine 
lens  of  the  human  Eye.  What  is  done  in  the  practice  of  lens- 
makers  is  to  use  spherical  surfaces  and  then  to  correct  these. 
In  exceptional  cases  the  surfaces  themselves  are  altered  slightly 
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liv  ciuerul  poli^^liiiig,  so  as  to  vary  tlic  form  of  their  curviitui-c, 
this  being  iloiie  by  a  systuiiiatic  process  of  tiiiil  niul  error.  In 
ordinary 'apparatus,  however,  tlio  use  of  properly  placed  dia- 
phragms is  of  advantage.  Such  Dia]ihi'agnis  allow  central  rays 
to  traverse  the  lens  centrally:  but  the  only  rays  which  can 
reach  the  margin  of  the  lens  arc  rays  from  marginal  ]iarts  of  the 
object;  such  rays,  falling  (Fig.  21:2)  at  a  greater  angle  of  incid- 
ence n])on  the  peripheral  parts  of  the  lens, 
have  their  focus  thrown  well  forward  :  and 
thus  the  whole  of  the  rays  which  can  traverse 

the  lens  all  come  to  focus  in  the  neighbour-   

hood  of  F,  the  focus  for  a.xial  or  central  p[,^_  o^.j 

rays.  The  iris  acts  as  an  adjustable  dia- 
phragm in  the  human  eye,  and  not  only  regulates  the  amount 
of  light  which  is  admitted,  but  also  tends  to  subdue  spherical 
aberration.  Again,  the  form  of  lenses  may  be  so  devised, 
oven  with  spherical  surfaces,  as  partially  to  obviate  or  avoid 
this  fault.  If  we  have  an  object  at  a  distance  d,  the  best  form 
of  the  lens  to  be  employed  in  order  to  make  a  clear  image  of 
tliat  object  will  depend  upon  that  distance  d.  The  limits  of 
this  are,  for  example,  that  when  the  lens  is  of  refractive  index 
li  (crown-glass)  and  the  object  is  at  infinity,  the  radii  of  tlic 
biconvex  lens,  nearer  and  farther  from  the  object  respectively, 
must  be  as  1:6.  As  the  distance  diminishes  the  ratio  changes, 
until  when  the  object  is  at  the  principal  focus  the  ratio  of 
the  radii  should  be  6:1.  Such  lenses  are  called  Crossed 
Lenses. 

Again,  in  combinations  of  lenses  called  Aplanatic  com- 
binations another  principle  is  utilised.  In  a  thick-edged  lens 
the  spherical  aberration  is  opposed  to  that  of  a  thin-edged  one  : 
the  point  F  lies  behind  F'.  If  we  combine  a  thin-edged  lens 
with  a  weaker  thick-edged  one,  there  is  a  tendency  to  compensa- 
tion of  the  errors  due  to  each  lens  singly  ;  and  by  suitable  choice 
of  the  refractive  indices  and  curvatures  of  the  two  lenses,  the 
correction  may  be  made  very  nearly  ])erfect.  Lastly,  it  is 
(bund  that  there  is  less  spherical  aberration  wlien  we  use  instead 
of  a  single  biconvex  lens  a  series  of  weaker  lenses  :  for  in  tliat 
case  the  marginal  rays  are  gradually  lirought  more  neai'ly  into 
line  with  the  axial  i-ays,  and  are  on  the  whole  more  acted  upon 
liy  central  parts  of  the  lenses;  and  thus  the  aggregate  dill'er- 
cnees  of  slope  lietween  the  I'efracting  surfaces  which  deal  with 
marginal  and  those  which  deal  with  axial  rays  arc  on  the  whole 
diminished. 

Combinations  of  lense.s  in  which  the  Spherical 
Aberration  is  got  rid  of,  by  adjusting  tlie  curvatures  and 
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I'clVai'I'i v('  imlii'cs  of  tlio  diirereiit,  lenses  wliicli  make  up 
the  (■(iiiiliination,  ai'c;  said  to  Ije  aplanatic. 

Coiiihinatioiis  in  whicli  tlie  spherical  alierration  is 
incompletely  got  rid  of  are  said  to  be 
under-corrected. 

Coinbinatioiis  in  which  the  correction 
for  spherical  aberration  is  too  great,  so 
irjj^r.  21S.         that  the  peripheral  rays  come  to  a  focus 
beyond  the  axial,  as  in  Fig.  213,  are 
said  to  be  over-corrected. 

It  is  not  ]io.ssible  to  make  any  combination  of  splicrieal- 
surfaced  lenses  which  siiall  be  perfectly  aplanatic  under  all 
circ\imstances.  If  such  a  combination  be  aplanatic  for  jiarallel 
rays,  and  thus  bring  all  parallel  rays  to  the  same  focus,  it  will 
not  be  perfectly  aplanatic  for  convergent  or  divergent  rays.  If 
it  be  aplanatic  for  rays  coming  from  a  jioint  in  or  near  the  axis 
and  a  little  beyond  tlie  focus,  it  will  be  somewhat  spherically- 
aberrant  for  points  beyond  that  :  and  again,  as  the  object  ap- 
proaches the  lens-combination,  this  acts  first  more  and  more 
decidedly  as  an  "over-corrected"  combination,  then  le.ss  and 
less  so.  then  as  an  aplanatic,  and  lastly  as  an  under-corrected 
combination.  The  two  points,  in  reference  to  which  the  com- 
bination acts  aplauatically,  are  called  the  "aplanatic  foci." 

Both  over-correction  and  under- correction  act  detri- 
mentally on  the  performance  of  a  lens.  To  begin  with 
under-correction,  or  residual  ordinary 
"  positive  "  Spherical  Aberration.  The 
ideal  to  be  sought  after  is,  naturally, 
that  all  rays  from  a  jjoint  in  the  object 
should  come  together  at  a  single  point  ^.-ig  214. 
in  the  real  image,  and  diverge  there- 
from as  from  a  single  material  bright  point.  But  if  there 
be  Spherical  Aberration  (non-corrected  or  under-corrected), 
the  result  is  that  shown,  in  an  exaggerated  form,  in 
Fig.  214. 

The  image  is  most  distinctly  seen  at  1,  but  is  shrouded  by  a 
haze  of  light  from  the  peripheral  parts  of  the  lens,  which  light 
has  already  come  to  a  focus  and  diverged.  At  I',  farther  from 
the  lens,  the  image  becomes  more  dim  and  foggy  ;  and  at  I"  the 
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i.oiut  0  produces,  as  its  imago,  a  disc.  Towards  I  tins  disc 
enlarges.  Hence  il'tlie  lens  and  object  be  brought  to  the  posi- 
tion in  whicli  the  best  deliiiition  occurs,  at  1,  and  if  the  screen 
or  eye-piece  be  tlieii  brought  slightly  nearer  to  the  lens,  there 
will  be  less  fog,  but  each  bright  point  of 
the  object  will  be  represented  by  a  disc  of 
light.  ■ 

If  the  lens  be,  on  the  other  hand,  an 
over-corrected  one  (showing  "  nega- 
tive "  spherical  aberration),  the  results 
are  indicated  in  Fig.  215,  which  is  exaggerated  in  the 
same  way  as  Fig.  214. 

Hero  the  conditions  are  exactly  reversed  ;  when  the  screen  or 
eye-piece  is  brought  nearer  the  leus  than  I,  the  resultant  image 
is  more  foggy. 

When  the  object  is  made  to  approach  the  lens,  the  effect  is 
as  if  the  screen  were  shifted  towards  the  lens  ;  and  with  an 
over-corrected  lens  the  image  becomes  more  foggy,  with  an 
under-corrected  lens  less  foggy. 

The  hazes  or  fogs  referred  to  may  be  readily  observed  by 
taking  an  ordinary  single  lens,  with  a  candle  flame  at  some  feet 
distance  :  if  we  try  to  make  an  image  of  the  candle  flame  on 
a  screen,  it  will  be  observed  that  there  is  a  lack  of  brightness 
in  the  image,  and  a  halo  round  it.  If  a  plano-convex  lens  be 
used,  it  will  be  observed  that  this  effect  is  much  more  pronounced 
if  the  plane  side  of  the  lens  be  towards  the  distant  caudle  than 
it  is  when  the  convex  side  is  towards  it.  Conversely,  if  we  want 
to  produce  a  fairly  uniform  parallel  beam  of  light  by  means  of 
a  candle  near  at  hand  and  a  plano-convex  lens  so  placed  that  the 
candle  is  in  its  focus,  it  is  much  better  to  turn  the  convex  side 
of  the  lens  towards  the  candle,  for  the  spherical  aberration  is 
in  that  position  only  one-fourth  what  it  is  when  the  other  side 
of  the  lens  is  turned  to  the  light. 

It  is  important  that  a  lens  or  a  system  of  lenses  should 
be  aplanatic  when  it  is  intended  to  use  it  as  a  con- 
denser. The  problem  here  is — Given  a  parallel  beam 
of  liglit,  how  is  that  light  to  he  brought  to  bear  upon  a 
point  in  a  transparent  object,  so  that  that  object  may 
appear  to  shine  by  its  own  light  ?  Necessarily  the 
answer  is  that  both  the  axial  and  the  peripheral  parts 
of  the  beam  must  come  to  the  same  focus,  and  the 
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l«Miil,  III'  llii:  object  whicli  it  is  desired  so  to  iliiiiiiinate 
must  be  put  in  that  focus.  Jjut  tliu  axial  and  tlie  ))eri- 
lilionil  parts  of  a  parallel  beam,  or  indeed  of  any  beam, 
can  only  be  so  broiij,dit  to  a  single  point  by  an  absolutely 
aplanatic  lens-conibinatiou,  which  is  at  Ihe  same  time 
well  achroniatised  ;  and  hence  t:he  value  of  the  "achro- 
matic condenser"  in  microscopy.  By  this  appliance 
a  parallel  beam  of  liglit,  obtained  by  means  of  other  de- 
vices, is  concentrated  upon  a  point  of  the  object,  which 
point  in  its  turn  acts  as  a  source  of  light-waves. 

It  is  foiuid  that  the  best  results  are  obtained  when  the  con- 
denser brings  light  to  the  object  under  the  same  angle  as 
that  under  whioli  the  objective  receives  light 
from  it,  as  in  Fig.  216  :  for  in  that  case  the 
Diffraction  -  Fringes  (p.  346),  which  tend  to 
blur  the  resultant  real  image,  are  reduced  to  a 
minimum  breadth,  and  the  outline  of  the  object 
is  most  clearly  defined. 


Fig.  216. 


If  by  any  means  the  Rays  sent  through 
a  splierically-aberrant  lens  were  reversed, 
their  respective  paths  would  he  retraced  ; 
the  lens  would  correct  the  errors  and  return  the 
rays  in  a  parallel  or  otherwise  uniform  beam.  If, 
accordingly,  the  rays  received  by  a  spherically- 
aberrant  lens  happened,  for  any  reason,  to  have  courses 
resembling,  in  a  reversed  direction,  those  into 
which  a  parallel  beam  would  be  thrown  by  the  Spherical 
Aberration  of  that  lens  itself,  that  lens 
^\■ould  nuike  them  parallel.  T 


This  is  applied  in  the  correction  -  ob - 
jective  of  a  microscope  :  by  rotating  tlie 
correction-collar  of  the  objective,  the  lens- 
system  is  somewhat  distorted,  through  ap- 
]iroximating  the  lenses  of  the  objective 
(generally  by  making  the  back-lens  approach 
the  front  one)  ;  and  the  lens-system  is  thus 
rendered  somewhat  sphcrically-alierrant  or  "under-corrected." 
The  rays  from  the  object  0  (Fig.  217),  when  they  have  traversed 
the  cover-glass,  do  not  reach  the  lens  as  if  they  had  Iruly 
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iliviTijcd  IVdiii  0,  Imt  as  if  tlie.v  liail  como  from  a  series  of 
points  raiiijiiif,'  from  O"  to  0'.  Hut  if  tlic  objective,  be  uiuler- 
eorreeted,  the  Jistanee  0"  0',  in  air,  niiiy  precisely  lie  tbe  Loiif^i- 
tudinal  Spherical  Aberration  of  that  objective  ;  ami  if  that  lie  so, 
the  objective  will  collect  the  rays  and  transmit  them  uniformly. 
Hence"  by  adjusting  the  amount  of  under-correction  of  the, 
objective",  the  objective  may  be  niailc  so  to  refract  the  rays  fi-om 
O  'that  these  travel  as  if  from  a  somewhat  nearer  jioint,  with 
no  intervening  cover-glass  :  and  the  adjustable  collar  tlius 
enables  cover-glasses  of  any  thickness  to  be  used. 

Distortion  of  Images. — The  farthei-  any  ,<;iven 
point  of  the  object  is  from  the  axis  of  a  thin-edged 
lens,  the  less  is  the  proportionate  distance  of  the 
corresponding  part  of  the  image  from  the  axis  :  and  con- 
versely, in  a  thick-edged  lens  the  greater  is  tliat  propor- 
tionate distance.  The  result  is  that  if  we  try  to  make  an 
image  of  a  S(piare  set  of  black  lines  ruled  in  squares,  a 
biconvex  lens  distorts  the  image  into  a  barrel-shape,  its 
corners  being  sr^ueezed  in  ;  and  a  liiconcave  lens  distorts 
it  into  what  is  called  an  hour-glass  shape,  a  square  with 
its  corners  pulled  out  and  its  sides  concave  outwards. 
This  defect,  being  a  consequence  of  Spherical  Aberration, 
is  remedied  by  correcting  that  alierration. 

When  a  photograph  of  a  determinate  size  has  to  be  made, 
say  on  a  "  rpiarter-]ilate  "  (4^  x  3{  inches),  if  we  use  a  short- 
focus  lens  the  plate  subtends  a  wider  angle  than  a  plate  of  the 
same  size  would  do  in  a  more  extended  camera  with  a  longer- 
focus  lens.  On  a  given  plate,  accordingly,  a  shorter-focus  lens 
will  operate  under  a  wider  angle,  and  the  resultant  picture  will 
represent  a  wider  expanse,  than  wdiere  we  have  a  longer-focus 
lens  used  with  the  same  plate  ;  but  this  use  of  lenses  under  wide 
angles  brings  in,  with  simple  lenses,  a  certain  degree  of  distor- 
tion of  the  circumferential  portions  of  the  picture.  This  dis- 
tortion is  considerably  less  in  the  case  of  the  long-focus  lens, 
merely  through  the  plate  not  being  largo  enough  to  take  in 
more  than  a  limited  central  portion  of  that  image  which  the 
lens  has  the  potentiality  of  producing.  Long-focus  lenses  would 
distort  cpiite  as  much  as  short-focus  lenses  of  the  same  form,  if 
we  used  them  under  equal  angles  and  with  oljjects  whose  scale, 
linearly,  was  ])roportionnl  to  the  linear  dimensions  of  the  lens  ; 
but  for  objects  and  images  of  a  given  size,  the  larger  the  lens, 
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tliat  is,  the  longci-  its  focus,  the  less  tlic  proiiurtionatc  Jisturtioii. 
Ill  ]iliotof,'i'apliic  lenses,  therefore,  tlie  wider  tlic  angle  the  greater 
the  teiuleney  to  distortion  by  a  single  lens  :  but  modern  lens- 
iiiakcis  h;u'o  expended  groat  skill  in  sliaping  and  adjusting 
combinations  of  lenses  so  as  to  get  rid  of  tliis  distortion  as  far 
as  possible. 

Ill  respect  of  all  lenses  it  is  to  he  noted  that  lines 
wliicli  are  vertical  and  parallel  to  one  anotlier  in  the 
object  will  not  apjoear  vertical  and  parallel  to  one  anotlier 
in  the  image  received  on  the  screen,  unless  the  screen 
he  also  vertical. 

Hence  it  is  essential  in  the  use  of  a  Photographic  Camera 
that  the  ground-glass  screen  should  always  be  kept  vertical 
by  tlie  use  of  the  Swing-back.  Then  if  the  camera  liavo  to  be 
pointed  upwards,  say  towards  a  building,  the  screen  must  be 
sloped  forward  so  as  to  remain  vertical,  and  then  the  vertical 
lines  of  the  building  appear  vertical  in  the  resultant  ])icture  ; 
whereas,  if  the  ground  glass  be  kept  at  right  angles  to  the  axis 
of  the  camera,  the  resultant  picture  will  in  that  ca.se  represent 
buildings,  etc.,  all  sloping  backwards  until  tlie  picture  is  raised 
so  far  ahove  the  eyes  as  to  undo  this  backward  slope. 

Chromatic  Aberration. — In  simple  convergent 
Lenses,  the  more  refrangible  violet  and  chemical  rays 
either  converge  upon  a  nearer  focus,  or  seem  to  diverge 
from  a  more  remote  point  than  the  less  refrangible  yellow 
and  red.  In  simple  divergent  lenses,  the  virtual  focus 
for  violet  is  nearer  to  the  lens.  The  consequence  i.s, 
for  example,  that  the  image  of  a  very 
small  bright  point,  formed  by  a  con- 
vergent lens  and  thi'own  upon  a  screen 
or  received  in  the  eye,  is  suiTounded 
eitlier  hy  a  red  or  a  blue  halo.  In  the 
former  case  the  red  rays  have  not  }"et 
come  to  a  focus  :  in  the  latter  the  blue  and  violet  have 
already  traversed  their  focus,  and  are  already  diverging. 

The  distance  RV  between  the  focus  for  red  and  the 
focus  for  violet  rays  is  called  the  longitudinal  chro- 
matic aberration  of  the  Lens  ;  the  diameter  of  the  halo, 
at  any  point  between  the  focus  for  red  and  the  focus  for 
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violet,  is  calleJ  the  lateral  chromatic  aberration  ;it 
that  point. 

If  tlie  oliject  lie  an  exteiuled  one,  one  of  some  breiultli, 
the  halos  belonging  to  the  diU'erent  iioints  of  tlie  ohjeet 
will  overlap  one  another  ;  Imt  the  edges  of  the  oliject,  or 
of  (lill'erently  illuminated  portions  thereof,  will  appear 
coloured. 

In  a  simple  convergent  lens,  say  of  crown-glas.s,  Chro- 
matic Aberration  is  got  rid  of  and  tlie  lens  achromatised, 
so  that  it  gives  images  not  coloured  at  the  edges,  by 
combining  with  it  a  weaker  divergent  lens  of  flint-glass. 

The  combination  acts  as  a  weaker  lens  ;  but  if  tlie 
curvatures  and  the  refractive  indices  lor  the  different  colours 
hii  properly  chosen,  the  irrationality  of  dispersion  between 
lliut-glass  and  crown-glass  conies  into  ]ilay,  and  two  selected 
colours,  say  blue  and  red,  are  brought  to  the  same  focus.  For 
ordinary  microscopic  objectives,  the  colours  so  dealt  with 
are  usually  extreme  blue  and  yellowish-green.  If  three  lenses 
be  used,  three  colours  may  be  brought  to  the  same  focus  ;  and 
so  on  ;  but  this  more  complicated  achromatic  correction  has 
only  been  readily  attainable  since  1886,  wlieu  the  new  varieties 
of  Jena  glass  came  into  the  market.  In  photographic  lenses, 
tlie  aim  is  to  bring  average  actinic  and  average  visible  rays  (or 
in  some  cases,  merely  blue  and  violet)  as  nearly  as  may  be  to 
the  same  focus  ;  so  that  it  is  rpiite  possible  that  a  lens  which 
is  really  a  fine  one  from  the  photographic  point  of  view  may 
appear  somewdiat  non-achromatic  if  used  as  the  object-glass  of  a 
telescopic  combination  ;  and  on  the  other  hand  there  have  been 
photographic  lenses  made,  as  for  Rutherford's  lunar  photo- 
graphic work,  in  which  the  aim  has  been  to  bring  the  actinic 
rays  all  to  the  same  focus,  and  by  means  of  which  photographs 
of  extraordinary  clearness  have  been  taken,  wdiile  the  definition 
of  the  vi.sible  image  on  the  screen  remains  somewhat  blurred. 

If  one  of  the  lenses  have  a  plane  face  while  the  other  lens  is 
symmetrical,  as  in  Fig.  219,  the  difference  of  dis- 
persive powers  must  be  in  F  twice  as  great  as  in  C  ; 
for  the  two  curved  surfaces  of  C  are  of  the  same  form 
as  the  single  refracting  surface  of  F.  In  flint-glass 
the  difference  of  dispersive  powers  is  more  than 
twice  as  great  as  in  crown  ;  so  that  the  curvatures 
must  be  somewhat  modified.  Then  when  the  curva- 
tures have  been  settled  for  Chromatic  Aberration,  they  may 
again  have  to  be  altered  in  order  to  deal  with  Spherical  Alter- 
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raliou  ;  so  that  Kig.  211)  may  have  to  bo  alturod  into  Kig.  220 
ill  orcUu-  to  sceuro  tliis  unci.  Tlii.s  eliaiigo  need  nor 
allcct  tlio  I'oca,]  Iciigtli  or  tlic  cliromatic-aljcrration 
uorrectiou  :  lint  it  is  always  dcsiralile  to  shape  the 
rrowii-giass  lens  syinmistrii-ally,  since  tliis  involves, 
on  tlio  whole,  the  least  dillieulty  in  grinding  tlie 
l.'if^.  -j-ji).  lenses  to  the  required  curves. 

Chromatic  aberration  may  bo  remiHlied  in  a  lantern 
condenser  by  adjusting  the  niutuai  distance 
of  the  two  component  lenses  until  the  diverg- 
out  siiectruin-foniiing  rays  have  so  far  se]ia- 
rated  that  the  violet  rays  fall  upon  a  part  of  v 
the  second  lens  distinctly  less  relVacting  tlian         i-v^.  -s-n. 
the  part  njion  which  the  red  rays  fall.  By 
this  means  both  rays  may  be  made  to  emerge  parallel.  Con- 
versely, parallel  rays  of  wliitc  light  are  brought  approximately 
to  the  same  focus  0. 

If  a  lens  or  coniLinatiou  of  lenses  be  corrected  for 
Chromatic  Aberration  in  respect  of  rays  parallel  to  the 
axis,  it  may  very  well  fail  in  this  respect  wlien  the 
rays  fall  upon  it  obliquely  ;  and  in  general  there  is 
always  a  certain  amount  of  coloured  fringe  (the  so-called 
"secondary  spectrum")  round  the  image  of  any 
bright  object  seen  through  a  lens  against  a  black  back- 
ground, or  black  object  seen  against  a  bright  background 
this  fringe  being  due  to  the  imperfect  correction 
for  colours  other  than  the  particular  pair  for  which 
Achromatisin  has  been  attained. 

It  may  always  be  ascertained  whotlier  a  lens  is  achroma- 
tised,  by  covering  half  of  its  aperture  with  a  slip  of  black- 
paper  :  then,  as  an  object,  view  through  the  lens  a  small  hole 
in  a  black  plate,  held  up  against  a  bright  light.  If  the  lens  be 
under-achromatised  or  not  achroinatised  at  all,  there  will  be 
more  refraction  of  the  violet  than  of  the  red  rays,  so  that  the 
imago  of  the  bright  hole  in  the  black  plate  lias  a  blue  or  violet 
border  on  tho  side  corresponding  to  the  black  paper,  and  an 
orange  or  red  border  on  the  side  corresponding  to  the  free 
border  of  the  lens.  If  on  the  other  hand  it  be  over-corrected, 
it  will  present  precisely  the  reverse  phenomena :  and  if  it  be 
accurately  achroniatised,  there  will  be  no  such  fringes.  It  is 
possible  tliat  different  parts  of  the  lens  may  dilfer  in  resjiect 
of  the  completeness  with  which  achromatism  has  been  secured. 
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This  may  be  ascertainoil  by  putt  in-  the  lens  in  the  path  ot 
parallel  rays  of  light  and  moving  ab.mt,  as  an  object  looked  at 
a  minute  hole  in  a  black  plate  with  a  bright  baekgrouu.l.  t 
nuiy  be  IVnnul  that  tlie  hole  appea,rs  colourless  when  oiM'Osite 
tin-  eeutre  of  the  plate  but  colour -niavgiued  when  near  its 
pcriiihery.  Cliromati.'  Aberi-ation  may  be  observed  in  the 
human  eye  if  a  window,  with  window- bars,  be  looked  at 
i.ast  the  edce  of  a  black  card:  the  edges  of  the  window -bars 
tlieu  appear'^fringed  with  colour.  In  that  event  only  half  the 
eye  is  in  use  :  and  when  the  whole  eye  is  in  use  these  colour- 
margins  all  overlap  one  another,  and  produce  togctlier  a  total 
cll'ei^  of  fogging  the  general  picture  by  a  haze  of  white  light,  an 
ctlect  of  which  we  are  not  generally  conscious.  If  heat -rays 
and  ultra-violet  actinic  rays  had  given  rise  to  visual  sensation, 
this  haze  would  be  so  well  marked  as  to  blur  our  visual  percep- 
tion of  external  objects.  As  it  is,  equally-distant  differently- 
coloured  objects  are  not  in  focus  at  the  same  time  ;  when  we 
look  at  equally -distant  red  and  blue  objects  we  are  quasi- 
short-sighted  for  the  blue  ones,  which  appear  farther  off. 

Microscopic  objectives  which  are  achromatised  for  three 
colours  and  have  their  spherical  aberration  corrected  for  two 
colours  are  called  apochromatic  lenses. 

Optical  Instruments. — In  the  Astronomical 
Telescope  we  have  first  an  object-glass,  that  is,  a 
convergent  lens  (usnally  an  achromatic  doublet),  which 
forms  ail  inverted  real  image  in  the  telescope  tube  :  the 
other  end  of  the  instrument  hears  the  eye-piece,  a  con- 
vergent lens  (or  achromatic  combination  of  lenses)  which 
is  moved  backwards  or  forwards  until  it  comes  to  stand  in 
a  proper  position  in  relation  to  this  real  image.  In  tliis 
proper  position,  that  real  image  is  nsed  as  an  object 
for  the  eye -piece,  at  such  a  distance  from  it  that  a 
virtual  image  is  formed  at  the  Least  Distance,  from  the 
eye,  for  Distinct  Vision.  In  fact,  the  eye-piece  acts  as  an 
ordinary  magnifying  glass  wlierewith  tlie  Real  Image  is 
examined,  as  if  that  real  image  were  an  ordinary  object 
brought  to  a  certain  distance  from  the  eye-piece.  And 
as  we  have  seen  before,  the  real  image  of  nearer  objects 
will  lie  farther  from  the  object-glass  than  the  image  of 
farther  objects  ;  so  that  the  eye-piece  must  be  moved 
away  from  the  objective  in  order  to  examiue  the 
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image  oC  nearer  objects,  uiul  must  be  moved  towards  it  in 
order  to  examine  that  of  fartlier  ones.  Tliis  description 
applies  properly  to  tlie  astronomical  I'ef'racting  telescope, 
as  also  to  certain  "night-glasses,"  which  give  an  inverted 
image.  In  Fig.  222  the  real  image  within  the  telescope 
tube  is  at  R,  and  the  resultant  virtual  image  at  V;  and 
the  virtual  image,  tliough  much  smaller  than  the  distant 
object,  subtends  a  greater  angle  at  tlie  eye  of  the  observer 

than  tlie  distant  ol)ject  could  itself  do. 
^_____^^gr    (Compare  Fig.  207.)    Hence  if  the  object 
L----— ---f^^l^    Ije  looked  at  through  the  telescope  with 
Fij;.  2-_>'2.  one    eye,  and   be  looked    at    in  the 

ordinary  way  with  the  other  eye,  the 
telescopic  image  will  appear  considerably  larger  than  the 
object  itself  does. 

In  the  ordinary  Terrestrial  Telescope,  the  eye-piece 
is  not  left  in  the  above  simple  form  :  some  device  has  to 
be  adopted  in  order  to  reinvert  the  image  so  as  to  make 
it  erect,  like  the  original  object  itself.  This  is  effected 
by  using  a  second  lens  (or  usually  a  combination  of 
lenses)  which  shall  treat  the  first  Real  Image,  produced  by 
the  object-glass,  as  its  object,  and  shall  produce  a  second 
real  image,  an  inverted  image  of  the  first  inverted  real 
image,  further  up  the  instrument,  that  is,  nearer  the  eye. 
This  second  inversion  has,  of  course,  the  effect  of 
making  the  second  real  image  erect.  Then  the  eye-lens 
examines  this  second  Real  Image,  and  makes  a  Virtual 
image  of  it.  As  might  be  expected,  single  lenses  cannot 
be  used  in  actual  instruments,  for  each  lens  must  be 
achromatic  and  aplanatic  :  and  this  can  only  be  secured 
by  transforming  each  single  lens  into  an  appropriate 
corrected  combination. 

The  terrestrial  telescope,  with  its  erect  image,  has  been 
modified  for  tlie  examination  of  near  objects  in  Ploessl's 
dissecting  microscopes. 

In  the  Opera-glass  there  is,  in  front,  a  convergent 
lens  (the  object-glass)  and  at  the  eye  a  divergent  one 
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eye-piece).  Tlie  ohjecl-glass  k'lids  to  make  a  l\eal 
Image  behind  the  eye -piece  :  but  tlie  eye -piece  is  moved 
back  until  it  gets  into  a  position  where,  catcliiiig  tlic 
converging  rays,  it  makes  them  diverge  as  if  lliey  liad 
come  from  an  erect  virtual  image,  about  ID  inches  in 
front  of  the  eye  or,  generally,  at  the  minimum  distance 
for  distinct  vision.  But  this  position  is  one  in  which  the 
Accommodation  of  the  eye  i.s  sti'ained  to  the  utmost ;  and 
it  is  better  to  withdraw  the  eye-piece  still  farther  from 
the  object-glass,  and  thereby  to  throw  the  virtual 
image  forward,  so  that  we  may  look  at  it  more 
comfortably.  This  throwing  forward  of  the  virtual 
image  reaclie.s  its  limit  when  the  Real  Image  tends  to  be 
formed  by  the  object-glass  at  a  point  corresponding  to  a 
principal  Focus  of  the  eye -piece  ;  then  the  rays  emerge 
from  the  eye -piece  as  if  from  an  object  at  an  infinite 
distance. 

In  the  Telescope  and  Opera -Glass,  light  falling  on  a 
comparatively  large  object-glass  is  concentrated  so  as 
to  fall  within  the  pupil  of  the  eye  :  and  thus  objects 
which  are  too  dim,  for  want  of  light,  to  Tie  readily  seen 
by  the  unassisted  eye  may  be  distinctly  seen  by  their 
aid. 

Opera-glasses  are  very  useful  in  this  respect,  ;iiid  may  be  used 
in  a  comparatively  dim  twilight  or  dusk.  They  are  used  in 
some  college  classes  on  tlio  Continent  in  order  to  look  at  lantern- 
projections  which  are  too  dim  on  the  screen  to  be  seen  in  the 
oidinary  way  by  the  unaided  eye.  Mr.  Francis  Galtou  found 
tlieni  useful  at  night  in  South  Africa.  Where  tlie  difficulty  of 
spt'ing  objects  arises  from  want  of  light,  the  larger  the  obfect- 
glass  the  better  :  for  example,  for  seeing  uebulaj  by  means  of  the 
astronomical  telescojie  a  large  aperture  is  required.  But  for 
resolution  of  detail,  where  the  light  is  sullicient,  it  is,  in 
telescopes  and  opera-glasses,  not  wiilth  of  aperture  Viut  accuracy 
of  correction  which  is  necessary  :  and  a  smaller  telescope,  if  a 
fine  one,  may  resolve  detail  which  one  of  larger  size  may  be 
unable  to  grasp. 

In  the  Microscope  there  are  two  modifications. 
The  easier  one  to  understand  is  the  microscope  titled 
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witli  :i  liaiii»(li-ii  L'ye-jiiece,  wliicli  is,  li<i\vcvi;i',  )iol  ihe 
usual  loriu.  In  Uiin  ciisu  llu;  objective,  u  leus-coiu- 
biiuitiou  of  short  focus,  wiLli  its  nodal  points  very 
nearly  (U)iiici(lin^  with  the  teriniiial  i'ai:es  of  its  lenses, 
forms  an  inverted  real  image  situaLeil  up  the  tube. 

Let  us  say  that  this  real  image  is  formed  71  inches  above  the 
upper  nodal  ])(iiut  of  the  objeetive,  or  practieally,  7.j  inches 
above  the  objective  itself,  while  the  true  Focal  Lenglli  of  tlie 
objective  is  say  0'07575  inch.  Then  the  objei-t  will  be  at 
O'OTf)  inch,  nearly,  from  the  lower  nodal  point  of  the  oljjective, 
or  ])raeti(!ally,  from  the  lower  or  anterior  face  of  the  front  lens. 
Sui)pose  the  object  examined  to  have  a  diameter  of  .tJ,,  inch; 
the  real  image  formed  up  the  tnlje  is  larger  in  the  ratio  d' :  d, 
or  7 '5  :  0'075,  or  100  : 1,  linearly,  and  is  thei  efore  half  an  inch 
in  diameter  ;  so  that  the  Magnification  of  this  real  image  then 
has  a  value  of  100,  the  Real  Image  actually  having  100  times 
the  diameter  of  the  Object. 

This  real  image  may  be  seen  on  removing  the  eye-piece 
and  looking  down  the  tube  from  a  distance  ;  and  it  may  also 
be  renderecl  visible  by  letting  down  a  little  disc  of  tissue  paper 
into  the  tube  nntil  tlie  paper,  acting  as  a  screen,  coincides 
with  it. 

The  real  image  produced  by  the  objective  is  itself 
treated,  in  the  complete  microscope,  as  the  object  of  the 
Ramsden  eye-piece.  Tliis  eye-piece  is  a  convergent 
combination  adjusted  so  that  the  real  image  which  is  to 
1)6  inspected  lies  within  its  focus,  and  forms  a  virtual 
image  at  10  inches  distance  from  the  upper  nodal 
point  of  the  eye-piece,  or  practically  at  10  inches  from 
the  Eye. 

If  the  real  image  be  at  2^  inches  from  the  eye,  the  virtual 
image  at  10  inches  from  the  eye  is  4  times  as  large  as  the  real 
image  in  the  tube  :  and  thus  our  instrument  has  produced 
an  image  (virtual  and  inverted),  whicli  is  400  times  as  large 
as  the  original  object,  linearly. 

If,  in  the  case  supposed,  an  observer  look  down  the  micro- 
scope with  one  eye  while  with  the  other  he  looks  at  an  inch 
scale  laid  down  at  10  inches  from  the  eye,  he  will  see  the 
image  of  the  object  inch)  apparently  coincide  with  two 
incires  of  the  scale.  If  his  object  be  itself  a  micrometer-scale, 
finely  engraved  on  glass,  he  'can  thus  ascertain  the  magnify- 
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ing  power  of  liis  iiiicroscoiui  ;  for  if  the  image  of  TiJir  inch 
coiiioides  ill  this  \va}'  with  2  incla's  of  ti  scah,  he  knows  that 
Ihi'  niaitnifying  power  of  the  instninient  is  400;  and  tlien,  if 
any  other  object  of  unlciiowu  size  give  an  image  whieh  coin- 
citU\s,  witli  say  half  an  incli  on  the  seale  laid  down  as  bel'ore, 
lie  knows  that  the  size  of  that  object  is  j,!,-,  inch  linear.  But 
tlie  observer  may  be  short-sighted  ;  in  that  case  a  virtual 
image  at  10  inches  from  his  eye  would  not  suit  him.  He  will 
i  make  it  a  virtual  image  at  say  5  inches.  This  lie  docs  by 
'  racking  down  the  microscope  so  as  to  throw  the  first  real 
1  image  farther  up,  nearer  the  eyi^pieee  :  then  the  eye-piece  makes 
a  virtual  image  also  nearer  the  eye-piece,  say  at  .'i  inches  from 
the  eye.  This  virtual  image  is,  nearly,  lialf  the  size  of  the 
image  produced  by  the  former  observer.  If  the  short-sighted 
observer  proceed  to  measure  with  a  scale  in  the  same  way,  he 
will  lind  that  in  order  to  make  the  %artual  image  be  at  the  same 
distance  as  the  scale  (so  that  there  may  be  no  parallax,  or 
relative  movement  between  the  two,  when  he  moves  his  head 
slightly  from  side  to  side),  he  must  lay  his  scale  not  at  10 
inches  but  at  live  inches  from  his  eye  ;  and  he  will  then  find 
that  the  image  will  apparently  coincide  only  with  about  one 
inch  of  the  scale  ;  so  that  the  magnifying  power  of  the  given 
mii'rosco]ie  is  less  for  him,  being  only  about  200  instead  of 
400  as  it  is  for  the  normal  observer.  Similarly,  a  long-sighted 
observer  will  work  with  images  and  scales  at  a  distance  greater 
than  10  inches  ;  and  for  him  the  same  microscope  will  have  a 
magnifying  power  greater  than  400.  But  in  all  these  cases 
the  visual  angle  under  which  the  image  is  seen,  and  there- 
fore the  actual  diameter  of  the  image  formed  on  the  retina,  is 
approximately  the  same  ;  for  1  incli  at;  5  inches  distance,  and 
2  iii^ches  at  10  inches  distance,  subtend  the  same  angle. 

Even  the  two  eyes  of  the  same  observer  may  be  unequal 
in  power.  Therefore  it  is  of  advantage  to  make  one  and  the 
sanie  eye  observe  both  the  image  and  the  scale.  This  is 
ctfected  by  means  of  a  device  called  a  camera  lucida,  which 
presents  different  forms,  already  described  (p.  282). 

To  return  to  the  Eye-piece.  The  Ramsden  eye- 
piece consist.?  of  two  equal  plano-convex  len.ses  ^^-y, 

with  an  intervening  diaphragm,  as  in  Fig.  223  :  

I  it  produces  comparatively  small  distortion  and  is 
j   therefore  well  suited  for  micrometric  work,  while 
i   it  has  also  a  broad  field  of  view  :  but  the  eye-piece  wliich 
is  generally  preferred  is  the  Campani  or  Huyghenian 
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eye -piece.  In  lliis  Uieru  iin-  two  lenses  at  a  ili.s- 
taiice  IVoiu  one  aiiotlicr  :  the  lower  oi'  lliese,  B,  is  the 
fleld-lens,  wliile  tlie  upper,  A,  is  the  eye-lens.  Tlie 
Real  Iiua^'e  produced  liy  the  olijeiitive  is  tiirowii  well  up, 
so  that  ill  tlie  absence  of  the  eye-piece  it  would  he  I'ornied 
_^    actually  outside  the  microscope -tube.  The 

  _^    rays  couveri.;ing  on  their  way  to  iorui  this 

image  are  intercepted  by  the  plano-conve.\ 
lield-len.s  B,  and  then  more  rapidly  converge 
so  as  to  form  a  real  image  above  the  focus 
^^^^^    of  the  smaller  and  more  powerful  piano - 
Fit?'  224.      gonyex  eye-lens  A.    At  the  level  of  this 
image  a  diaphragm  D  is  fixed.    The  lens  A,  in  its  turn, 
makes  a  Virtual  Image  at  an  appropriate  ilistance  (10 
inches)  from  the  eye. 

When  we  use  a  liigher  power  eye-piece,  the  Focus  of  this  is 
nearer  to  the  eye  ;  the  Real  Image  to  be  inspected  by  the  eye- 
piece must  therefore  be  formed  higher  up  the  tube  ;  and  in 
order  to  bring  this  about,  the  microscope-tube  must  be  racked 
down  so  as  to  make  the  objective  approach  the  object. 

In  the  Ophthalmoscope  there  is  a  concave 
mirror  which  reflects  light  from  a  lamp  :  this  light  con- 
verges upon  and  passes  through  a  focus  in  front  of  the 
Eye  observed  :  as  it  diverges  from  this  focus  it  meets  a 
convergent  lens,  which  makes  it  converge  on  a 
focus  within  the  media  of  the  observed  eye  itself ;  and 
from  this  focus  within  the  eye,  the  light  diverges  so  as 
to  illuminate  the  fundus  or  back  of  the  eye.  The 
back  of  the  eye,  being  thus  illuminated,  radiates  light : 
this  light  I'eturns  through  the  media  of  the  eye,  and  on 
emergence  therefrom  it  meets  the  convergent  lens  before 
mentioned,  which  forms  a  real  image  of  the  illuminated 
retina,  larger  in  .scale  than  the  retina  itself.  This  Real 
Image  is  looked  at  through  an  aperture  in  the  mirror, 
and ''may  be  still  further  magnified  by  a  second  lens 
behind  the  mirror. 

There  is  anotlier  ophthabuoscopii'  metliod,  not  so  nnicli  used 
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,.s  the  IdVMier.  The  mmw,  with  the  aperture  through  it, 
i-ciiuiii;s  .IS  hffon-  :  but  it  is  so  us(h1  as  to  ilhiiuiiuiti'  t  if 
ruiidus  of  the  observed  eye  direetly.  If  the  observed  eye  lie 
normal  .lud  "  aeeomuiodated  for  iuliuity,"  a  eouo  ol  rays  Iroiii 
any  point  of  the  retina  to  the  ]iupii  emerges  as  a  jiarallel 
beam  ;  ami  if  the  observer  can  deprive  his  eye  ol  all  aeeoiii- 
modatioii,  as  if  he  were  looking  at  an  iidinitely  distant  object, 
these  rays  eome  to  a  focus  exactly  upon  his  retina,  ami  he  sees 
ail  erect  virtual  enlarged  image.  But  if  the  observed  eye  bo 
too  long  in  the  imlb  (myopic),  or  if  the  patient  use  his  accom- 
modation, the  rays  emerge  from  the  observed  eye  not  ]iai-allel 
but  convergent  ;  "if  it  be  too  short  (hypermetropic)  they  emerge 
divergent and  lenses  may  be  needed  to  restore  the  rays  to 
parallelism. 

''Focussing"  any  dioptric  or  purely  transparent 
ajipaiatus,  by  looking  through  it,  is  very  largely  a 
ijuostion  of  tiie  amount  of  accommodation  exerted  hy 
the  eye  of  the  observer.  Let  the  problem  be  to  find 
out,  by  looking  tlirougli  it,  what  the  proper  position  of  the 
draw-tube  of  a  telescope  i.=,  for  distant  objects.  This  is 
not  so  easily  accomplished  as  might  he  expected.  It  A\  ill 
be  found  that  as  the  tube  is  gradually  lengthened,  the  real 
image  formed  by  the  objective  is  at  first  very  near  tlie 
eye-piece,  and  the  rays  from  it  are  too  divergent,  so  that 
the  virtual  image  is  too  near  the  eye  to  be  dis- 
tinctly seen.  But  when  the  draw-tube  is  so  far  drawn 
out  that  the  virtual  image  formed  is  at  a  distance  of  not 
less  than  8  to  10  inches,  the  eye  puts  its  accom- 
modation to  its  utmost  strain,  and  sees  the  image 
distinctly.  As  the  draw-tube  is  still  further  extended, 
the  image  is  thrown  farther  and  farther  back,  and  the 
accommodation  of  the  eye  is  relaxed,  but  the  image 
is  still  distinctly  seen  until  the  image  is  carried  back  to 
an  infinite  distance.  Then  the  eye  is  at  rest,  using 
no  accommodation  at  all.  At  that  moment  the  Real 
Image  formed  by  the  object-glass  i.s,  as  nearly  as  may  be, 
at  the  true  focus  of  the  eye -piece,  and  the  rays 
emerging  from  the  eye-piece  are  parallel  ;  but  the 
observer  would  probably  not  reach  this  result  unless  he 
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liiul  ti'ained  liiniHcU'  lo  lo(jk  lliruugli  llii'  ,ip]iai"iliis  in  llie 
.same  restful  coiiLeinplati  ve  iiiaiuier  as  one  iiii^^lil  look  at 
the  distant  hoi'izoii.  To  be  able  to  ]iul  one's  eyes  at  rest 
in  tins  way,  in  tlie  use  of  diojitric  ajjparatus,  is  an  ail 
wliicli  is  worth  aci^uirin^  by  any  one  whose  eyes  are 
normal  and  who  expects  to  Iiave  ninch  to  do  with  lycnses  ; 
an<l  it  is  illnsti'atcd  by  what  we  have  said  about  the 
Ophthalmoscope. 

The  practical  rule  for  focus.sinf,'  a  telescope  \vo\ild  tlieri!- 
fore  bo  livst  to  lengthen  tlie  instrnnient  too  nnieli  and  tlieii 
to  .sliorten  it  until  the  image  first  comes  distinctly  into  view 
as  if  at  an  inlinite  distance  ;  and  this  is  what  people  who  use 
telescopes,  oi)era-glasses,  etc.,  usually  do.  The  telesco]ie  only 
"brings  distatit  objects  near"  when  the  tube  is  too  mui-h 
sliortcnod  down  ;  and  then  it  may  bring  the  image  of  them 
even  within  a  few  inches  of  the  eye  ;  but  this  cll'eet  is  due  to 
the  Eye  itself  being  focussed  upon  a  near  point,  and  the  Virtual 
Image  being  brought  up  to  that  point. 

When  a  lens  is  used  as  a  magnifying  glass,  the  lens  should 
be  at  first  too  far  from  the  object,  and  should  then  be  made 
to  approach  the  object  until  the  image  first  becomes  distinctly 
visible,  virtual  at  an  inlinite  distance. 

In  the  usual  way  of  using  the  microscope,  the  tube  of  the 
instrument  is  racked  up  and  then  gradually  lowered  into  posi- 
tion until  the  object  comes  distinctly  into  view,  as  a  virtual 
image  at  an  infinite  distance.  If  the  lens  bo  first  brought  as 
near  the  cover-glass  as  is  safe,  and  the  tube  then  racked  upwards, 
the  object  first  comes  distinctly  into  view  as  a  virtual_  image 
at  10  inches  distance.  The  accommodation  of  the  eye  is  then' 
strained  to  the  utmost.  The  10-inch  method  has,  intrinsically,^ 
only  the  advantage  of  giving  a  standard  for  measurements  of 
Linear  Am]ilification  ;  but  as  len.ses  are  made,  they  are  in 
fact  corrected  for  this  distance,  or  even,  in  many  Continental 
lenses,  for  a  still  .shorter  distance  of  the  virtual  image. 

A  short-sighted  person  would  not  find  the  true  Focus  of 
a  lens,  or,  generally,  make  the  emergent  rays  jiarallel,  in  the 
way  described.  The  distance  which  he  would  find  would  be 
such  a  distance  as  would  cause  the  rays  to  enter  his  eye  with  a 
divergence  corresimndiug  to  his  own  greatest  distance  of 
distinct  vision,  say  20  or  2.5  inches.  If,  however,  he  were 
provided  with  divergent  spectacles  which  would  give  parallel 
rays  this  same  degree  of  divergence,  and  thus  extend  his  range 
of  vision  up  to  the  horizon,  he  would  then  be  in  nearly  the 
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sunu>  position  as  a  uornial-siKlit..d  person.  Kinnlarly  .-i.  long- 
sighted imvson,  provided  witli  tlu'  strongest  convergent 
lenses  whieh  wonld  still  all<nv  liini  t,.  see  very  distant  ol.jeels 
distinetly,  wonld  also  be  in  the  same  position  as  a  nornial- 
siglited  person. 


InTEHFKUKNC'H 

Light  is  known  to  be  a.  wave-motion,  through  the 
circumstance  that  it  presents  phenoniena  exactly  coi'- 
responding  to  the  mutvial  interference  of  Waves. 
When  and  where  the  crest  of  one  wave  exactly  neutral- 
ises the  trough  of  ;uiother  wave  crossing  it,  there  is 
Rest :  and  we  have,  in  Light,  corresponding  phenomena 
of  darkness  where  Light-waves  interfere  with  one 
another.  This  darkness  may  manifest  itself  in  two 
ways  :  as  actual  Darkness  at  particular  points  ;  or  by 
the"^  absence  or  cutting  out,  at  particular  points,  of  par- 
ticular components  of  white  light,  so  that  the  re- 
mainder produces  an  impression  of  colour :  and  the 
phenomena  attendant  on  Interference  generally  present  a 
beautiful  display  of  Colours,  as  for  example,  the  colours 
seen  on  a  soap-bubble  shining  in  the  sun. 

Suppose  a  thin  soap-bubble  film  AB,  and  suppose  a 
ray  of  monochromatic  light,  light  of  one  colour,  ot 
one  wave-length,  to  strike  it.  Part  of  the 
light  will  be  reflected  at  P  and  will  travel 
towards  T  ;  part  will  be  refracted  towards 
P'  and  will  be  there  reHected  and  find  its 
way  out  towards  T.  Now  suppose  that  pig.  o.,-,, 
the  whole  path  traversed  by  the  light 
-within  the  film  is  exactly  one  wave-length  :  the  light 
reflected  at  P  and  the  light  reflected  from  P'  would  then, 
we  might  expect,  be  in  the  same  phase,  both  sets  of  waves 
being  at  crests  and  at  troughs  at  the  .same  time.  But  there 
comes  in  another  circumstance,  which  is  that  the  light, 
in  undergoing  reflexion  at  P',  at  the  surface  of  the  less 
refracting  medium,  undergoes  loss  of  half  a  wave- 
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length.  Tile  jiruof  ol'  this  proposition  belongs  to  the 
'J'lR'ory  ol'  Waves.  'J'hc  1  i^^lit-wavi-.^  iVoin  P'  therefoi'c, 
;is  they  arrive  at  T,  are  in  opposition  to  the  lif^ht- 
waves  coiiiiiii;  from  T  :  the  urest  of  a  I'ellecled  wave  JVoiii 
r  arrives  simultaneously  with  the  lrou<4h  ol'  a  refraeted 
and  rellecteJ  wave  from  V  ;  aud  the  Eye  at  T  .sees  no 
light,  fur  at  T  the  resultant  of  the  opposed  waves  is 
Heht.  S(j  for  light  of  some  one  (!olour,  with  a  eoi're- 
sponding  definite  wave-lengtli  :  but  if  the  light  ineident 
at  P  be  mixed  white  light,  the  other  comijonents  will 
not  be  entirely  cut  out,  though  some  of  them  will  be 
weakened  :  and  the  Eye  at  T  will  perceive  some  Light, 
but  this  will  be  coloured,  on  account  of  the  subtrac- 
tion of  the  particular  coloured-light  which  has  Ijeen 
eliminated  by  Interference.  With  some  other  thickness 
of  film,  the  light  which  will  be  cut  out  will  have  some 
difl'erent  wave-length  and  colour :  aud  with  different 
obli(piities  of  the  incident  ray,  similar  results  will  follow. 
This  accounts  for  the  play  of  cohnirs  on  oil  upon  the 
svu'face  of  water,  on  films  of  iron  oxide,  on  steel,  on 
soap-bubbles,  etc.  If  the  film  have  a  regularly  graded 
thickness,  as  the  thickness  increases  the  wave-lengtli  of 
the  light  cut  out  goes  on  increasing  along  with  it,  and 
thus  a  sort  of  a  spectrum  may  be  produced.  The  film 
may  be  a  film  of  air,  as  between  a  cover-glass  and  a 
microscopic  slide  sqiueezed  together  :  in  this  case  the  loss 
of  half  a  wave-length  is  at  the  upper,  not  at  the  lower 
boundary  of  the  film.  When  a  shallow  lens  is  squeezed 
against  glass,  coloured  spectra  are  produced  which  have 
a  circular  form,  and  are  knoun  as  Newton's  Rings. 

If  we  fit  a  convex  leus  into  the  hollow  of  a  concave  lens, 
these  Newton's  rings  will  be  observable  at  the  midpoint  if  the 
convex  lens  have  the  .sharper  curvature,  round  the  edges  if  it 
be  the  flatter  of  the  two.  When  the  curvatures  are  exactly  the 
.same,  the  Newton's  rings  disappear.  These  results  are  most 
readily  attained  in  monochromatic  light. 

Fine  grooving  of  a  reflecting  surface  may  produce 
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aualouous  rusulls ;  us  in  the  iridescence  ol'  mother  of 
l,earl"and  of  bntterllics'  wing?  or  in  Llie  l)an(ls  of  eilui 
in  Ctenoplu.va  ;  the  light  rellected  from  t,he  ridges  inter- 
feres witli  that  retlected  ii'oni  the  grooves,  simply  on 
account  of  its  having  travelled  a,  shorter  ilistance  and 
being  in  advance  of  the  other  on  arrival  in  the  eye. 

Tho  twinkling-  of  stars  is  duo  to  this,  that  rays  reaching 
diltcreiit  p^rts  of  the  pupil  of  the  eye,  liaving  come  from  what 
is  practically  a  more  point  through  irrcgularly-relractnig  .streaks 
of  air  (convoction-cvu-rcnts,  etc.)  in  the  atmosphere,  rcacli  the 
cyo  in  different  phases.  Now  one  colour  is  extinguished,  now 
another.  If  a  star  he  looked  at  with  an  opera-glass,  and  the 
opera-giass  slightly  but  rapidly  waved  about,  the  image  of  the 
star  appears  spread  out  into  a  many-coloured  band.  If  a 
planet  be  looked  at  in  the  same  way,  the  image  spreads  out 
into  a  plain  luunnous  band  ;  for  planets,  having  an  appreciable 
disc,  twinkle  only  at  their  edges. 

That  Light  should  travel  in  straight  lines,  as  it 
does,  is  itself  a  con.sequence  of  Interference.  At  any 
point  not  in  the  straight  course,  the  effects  of  the  different 
parts  of  the  wave -front  are  such  as  to  neutralise  one 
another  ;  that  is,  provided  the  breadth  of  the  wave-front 
is  great  in  comparison  with  the  wave-length.  Objects 
of  appreciable  breadth  Avill  thus  cast  a  fairly  sharp 
shadow  if  the  source  of  light  be  a  point ;  but  an 
absolutely  sharp  shadow  is  a  thing  unknown. 

The  projection  of  shadows  on  a  screen  from  a  minute  source 
of  light,  siich  as  the  lime-light,  or  sunlight  concentrated  by  a 
short- focus  lens,  is  IVequently  of  service  in  demonstrating  the 
action  of  apparatus. 

One  consequence  of  the  travel  of  Light  in  .straight  lines  is  that 
if  a  small  hole,  a  pinhole,  be  made  in  a  black  card,  a  screen 
jilaced  behind  this  card  will  have  formed 
upon  it  a  picture  of  external  objects,  as  if 
the  pinhole  contained  a  lens;  and  if  the 
distance  between  the  card  and  the  pinhole 
be  sufficiently  great,    the  image,  though 
dim,  is  as  distinct  as  that  which  can  bo  0.21;. 
]n'oduced  by  any  lens.    If  the  a]ierturo  be  -,J|f 
inch  in  diameter,  this  occurs  at  a  minimum  distance  of  250 
inches  ;  but  if,  with  that  aperture,  the  distance  be  less,  the 
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l)ii'l.ui(!  is  hliirrod,  siiiec  t\ui  aperture  is  imjI,  e(|iiivaleijt  lu  a 
])oinl.  ir  tlie  aperture  l)e  -'.f  inch  (No.  10  steel  sewiiiK-needle) 
the  iiiiiiinmin  ilistaiiec  is  S-fi  l  iiii'lios  (pinhole  photograpliyj  ; 
liiit  with  apertures  as  small  ;is  this,  or  .smaller,  DiHrai'tioii- 
iM-iuLjes  lief,'iii  to  eoiil'iise  the  result. 

ir  tlu'  source  of  lii^Hit  l>e  of  sonie  breadth  Uicre 
is  ;i  penumbra  or  IVin-v.  of  half  sliadow  I'ouinl  llie 
lull  sliaijiiw  I'oi'iucmI  upmi  a  screen.  Fidiii  any  jn/int 
witiiin  this  puiiunil>i'a,  a-  part  of  tlie  source  of  liglit  ean 
Ijo.  seen.  If  llie  source  of  lit,'lit  lie  a  Point,  tlii're  are  verj' 
iiari-o\v  fringes  of  alternaU;  light  and  darkness, 
which  1)1lu'  the  edge  or  boundaiy  of  the  sliadow  fornied. 
The  production  of  these  fringes  is  called  Diffraction. 

The  sharply-defined  edge  of  the  wave-front,  as  it  passes  the 
olistacle,  itself  acts  as  a  source  of  light :  and  the  waves  to  which 
this  gives  rise  alternately  intei'fere  with  and  hel])  the  wave-front 
itself:  and  tluis  there  arc  formed  fringes  of  alternate  light  and 
darkness.  When  the  ohjects  which  form  shadows  are  very 
small,  and  the  source  of  light  very  minute,  these  fringes  may 
encroach  on  the  shadow  so  as  to  blur  it  altogether,  and  even 
to  form  a  central  spot  or  line  of  lirightness  at  its  centre.  This 
may  be  seen  by  trying  to  cast  the  shadow  ol'  a  hair  from  a 
source  of  light  consisting  merely  of  sunlight  let  through  a  small 
drop  of  glj'cerine  in  a  minute  hole  in  a  card,  or  of  electric  light 
concentrated  to  a  point  in  the  focus  of  a  high-power  lens. 

If  tlie  light  employed  be  mixed  or  white  light,  each 
colour  forms  its  own  V)rea<lth  of  fringe,  and  the  fringes  are 
converted  into  narrow  spectra. 

Where  we  have  light  coming  from  a  luminous  point  through 
a  region  containing  numerous  small  particles,  the  image  of  the 
luminous  point  is  surrounded  liy  coloured  rings,  due  to 
dilfraction.  We  see  this  in  the  appearance  of  a  distant  lamji 
as  seen  through  a  haze,  or  through  a  window-pane  gently 
breathed  on,  or  through  glass  covered  with  lycopodium  ;  or  in 
the  coloured  rings  seen  round  bright  [loints  in  glaucoma,  in 
wdiich  disease  particles  float  in  the  vitreous  humour  of  the  eye. 
The  smaller  the  particles,  the  wider  the  ring.s. 

Where  we  have  a  number  of  luminous  points  at 
very  small  distances  from  one  another,  as  in  micio- 
scopical  structures,  diatom  sliells,  and   tissues,  we  find 
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DillViiction  assume  a  most  important  bearing.  The  waves 
I'rnm  the  several  luminous  points  interfere  with  one 
another  and  produce  Diffraction  Spectra.  This  is 
iiu>st  distinctly  seen  in  diffraction  -  gratings,  winch 
consist  of  plates  of  glass  or  metal  ruled  with  very 
numerous  grooves.  Light  is  made  to  shine  through  or 
upon  these  gratings,  and  the  transmitted  or  rellected 
light,  if  it  be  monochromatic,  is  sent  in  different  direc- 
tions after  the  manner  of  Fig.  70.  If  it  be  coloured,  the 
different  component  colours  have  slightly  different  paths. 
There  is  thus  formed  a  succession  of  spectra.  These 
spectra  are  very  pure  ;  and  they  are  preferable  to  prism- 
spectra  in  respect  that  the  deviation  of  each  particular 
coloured -light  depends,  for  any  given  grating,  only  on 
tlie  wave-length  (the  sine  of  the  angle  of  deflection 
being  proportional  to  the  number  of  grooves  and  to  the 
wave-length  only),  instead  of  being  also  dependent 
upon  specific  anomalies  associated  with  the  particular 
kind  of  gla.5s  employed. 

A  microscopical  preparation  of  muscular  tissue  will  often 
be  found  to  act  as  a  more  or  less  ofticieiit  ditfraction-grating  ; 
the  striations  on  the  fibres  take  the  jjlace  of  the  grooves  en- 
graved on  the  glass. 

Difl'raction  is  of  great  importance  in  the  study  of  the 
behaviour  of  microscopical  objectives  ;  and  attention 
to  this  has  enabled  them  to  be  greatly  improved  during 
recent  years.  In  Lenses,  though  it  is  convenient,  and 
approximately  correct,  to  .say  so,  it  never  is  truly  the 
case  that  the  image  of  a  point  is  itself  a  point.  It 
could  only  be  a  point  if  the  whole  wave -system 
originating  in  the  object-point  converged  upon  the  image- 
point.  In  that  case  all  lateral  effects  would  mutually 
neutralise  one  another.  But  in  the  ordinary  use  of  a  Lens 
we  have  only  a  portion  of  the  whole  wave -motion 
passed  through  the  lens  ;  and  the  mutual  neutralisa- 
tion of  lateral  elf'ects  is  incomplete.  The  result  is  that 
the  image  of  a  bright  point  is  really  a  bright  disc, 
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liri,nlitcst  in  Uu;  centre,  fadin;^  away  into  ilarkiiesH  ex- 
lerually,  and  surrounded  by  concentric  rings  of  alternate 
light  and  darkness,  or  Ijy  suece.si^ive  coloured  annnlar 
spectra.  The  greater  the  proportion  of  the  whole 
wave-motion  which  goes  tlirougli  the  leirs,  the  more 
nearly  will  the  Image  ol'  a  liriglit  point  itself  correK])ond 
to  a  hriglit  point  of  light  ;  and  hence  it  is  of  importance 
to  get  the  lens  as  near  t(j  the  ol)iect  as  possible  when  we 
want  excellence  oi^  deliiiition  of  the  image,  or  else — which 
is  e((uivalent  for  this  purpose — to  use  a  lens  in  which  the 
aperture  is  as  wide  as  possible,  or  the  diametei'  ol'  the 
lens  as  great  as  may  l.)e,  in  proportion  to  tlie  distance 
between  the  oliject  and  the  front  face  of  the  lens. 

In  the  object-lens  of  a  microscope  it  is  therefore 
of  importance  to  bring  the  object  as  near  the  lens  as 
possible,  or  otherw  ise  to  collect  into  the  lens  as  wide  as 
])ossible  a  bundle  of  rays  from  the  object.  When 
this  is  done  there  is  undoubtedly  a  tendency  to  increase 
spherical  and  chromatic  aberration,  and  thereby  to  impair 
the  dehnition  in  the  resulting  image  ;  but  these  aberra- 
tions can  be  got  rid  of  by  suitable  correction.  The 
importance  of  collecting  a  wide  brmdle  of  rays  into  the 
object-lens  of  the  microscope  is  that  we  have  to  deal  with 
very  minute  objects  which  may  be  considered  as 
]iractically  equivalent  to  points  ;  then  unless  a  large 
proportion  of  the  whole  wave-front  be  passed  through 
the  lens,  the  image  produced  by  a  minute  object  may  be 
merely  the  product  of  a  number  of  diffraction-fringes  ; 
and  the  result  of  the  comliination  of  such  diflraction- 
fringes  may  be  an  Image  of  some  form  quite  different 
from  that  of  the  structure  examined.  AVhen  the  breadth 
of  the  object  is  several  times  as  great  as  a  wave-length  of 
light,  the  image  will  resemble  the  object  in  its  form,  for 
the  object  is  in  that  case  no  longer  comparable  to  a  mere 
point  :  any  diffraction-fringe  waves  which  may  be  pro- 
duced travel  closely  along  with  the  direct  image-forining 
waA'es :    and  in  such   cases  a  fairly  narrow  angle  of 
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aperture  may  sutlice  to  admit  tlio  whole  dillVadiou-rringe 
system,  and  tlius  to  form  an  accurate  iina-e  of  tlie  object, 
as  in  telescopes  and  opera-glasses.  But  when  we  have  to 
,1,)  with  linely -grained  structures,  the  diffraction- 
fringes  spread  out  at  wider  angles  (Fig.  Tu),  and  it 
is  necessary,  in  order  to  get  them  in  to  the  lens  and 
thus  to  enable  an  accurate  image  to  be  formed,  to  use  a 
lens  which  presents  a  comparatively  wide  or  extended 
front  to  the  object.  The  image  of  a  fine-grained  object 
will  always  resendde  the  object  more,  the  wider  the  angle 
under  which  the  lens  admits  ray.s  from  any  one  point  of 
the  object :  and  the  finer  grained  the  structure,  the  wider 
should  this  angle  be  ;  that  is,  the  greater  should  be  the 
"  Aperture  "  of  the  lens. 

The  "  aperture "  of  a  Lens  is  variously  defined,  to  the 
confusion  of  the  subject.  In  the  first  place  let  parallel 
rays  in  Fig.  227  be  made,  by  the  lens,  to  con- 
verge upon  the  focal  point  F  ;  then  the  ratio 
between  the  breadth  aa  of  the  parallel  beam, 
or  the  diameter  of  the  back-lens  (as  a  numerator) 
and  the  distance  LF  between  the  front  face  of 
the  lens  and  the  focal  point  F  (as  the  divisor)  is 
the  Aperture,  according  to  one  definition  (i).  ^P*,^^. 
Thus  in  a  "1-inch  objective"  (an  objective  in  =•  " '• 
which  this  distance  LF  is  1-inch)  whose  back  lens  had  a 
diameter  of  h  inch,  the  aperture  would  lie  TOO. 

But  a  part  of  the  diameter  of  the  back  lens  might  be 
ineflective :  light  entering  it  from  behind  might,  by 
reason  of  diaphragms,  mounting,  etc.,  not  reach  F  at  all  : 
or  conversely,  light  radiating  from  F  nnght  fail  to  fill  the 
apparent  diameter  of  the  back  lens  with  light,  and  be  con- 
fined to  a  central  disc  of  say  -|-inch  diameter.  In  that 
case  the  effective  aperture  (ii)  would  be  \jh  =  i. 

Then  again,  the  Aperture  of  a  lens  has  been  defined  as 
the  ratio  not  for  parallel  rays  but  for  such  rays  as 
traverse  the  lens  during  the  actual  use  of  the  instru- 
ment (iii)  ;  that  is  the  ratio  between  the  breadth  of 
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the  hcain  ciiu'ri^'eiit  at,  IkicIv  ami  llic  distance  \A}, 
wlirii  a  briL;lil.  point,  of  Vi^ht  h  wiLual.cd  al,  (!  ;  wliere  ()  is 
the  jioHiUoii  occupied  by  an  oljjcct  in  l.lif  ordinary  usi^  ol' 
Llir  inslrunuMiL 

Aj^aiii,  tliL'  Aperture,  or  the  "angular  aperture,"  is 

(iv)  the  niiniher  of  degrees  of  angle  Imtweeu  (!0  and 
GO',  where  (40  and  (JO'  ai'e  respectively  the  extreme 
rays,  from  the  ohJecL  O.  that  can  find  tlieir  way  tliroii-h 
the  c()nil)ination  and  out  at  tlie  liaclc  lens. 

Ill  a  siniijle  lens  all  this  is  siiiiiililled  hy  the  eircunistaiiee 
that  we  have  not  to  consider  the  front  and  back  lenses  of  a 
combination,  l)ut  oidy  the  front  and  back  faces  of  the  lens. 

But  durin.ir  recent  years  there  has  arisen  a  new  method 

(v)  of  specifying  the  Aperture  of  a  microscopic  objective, 
by  stating  its  "  Numerical  Aperture."  In  air  this  is 
the  ratio  between  half  the  clear  or  efl'ective  diameter 
(^0'  (as  a  numerator)  and  the  distance  GO  or  GO'  (as  a 
divisor) ;  that  is,  it  is  equal  to  the  sine  of  half  the  Angular 
Aperture  OGO',  G  being,  as  before,  the  position  of  the 
object.  The  greatest  possible  value  tliat  could  be  attainetl 
by  the  Angular  Aperture  OGO' is  180"  when  the  object  G 
comes  close  up  to  the  point  L  :  therefore  the  greatest 
possil)le  value  of  the  angle  OGL  is  90°  :  and  as  the  sine 
of  90°  is  1,  the  greatest  possible  value  of  the  Numerical 
Aperture,  in  air,  would  be  1. 

In  ]iractice  there  is  always  some  room  required  for  the  tliick- 
ness  of  the  cover-glass,  an(l  for  the  jilay  necessary  in  focussing, 
so  that  the  angular  aperture  cannot  exceed  130°;  and  the  sine  of 
half  130",  or  05",  is  0'906,  the  practical  niaxinumi  Numerical 
Aperture,  in  air. 

Now  let  us  suppose  that  the  object  G  stands  protected 
by  a  tliin  cover-glass  C,  and  tliat  the  space  Ijetween 
the  cover-glass  and  the  lens  L  is  filled  with  water,  "W. 
The  rays  from  G  may  be  considered  as  meeting  tlie  cover- 
glass  u]3  to  a  maximum  angle  of  180°,  or  90°  on  each  side 
of  the  line  GL.    As  they  enter  the  cover-glass  they  will  be 
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rolVactea  towards  tlio  lino  GL  ;  hut  when  lliey  oiuergo 
I'roiu  it  tlu'V  will  nut  resume  parallelism 
to  their  former  course,  luit  will  travel, 
in   the  water,  more  nearly  parallel  to 
the    line   ( ;    ami    ihus   a    greater  3 
number  of  rays  will  liml  Iheir  \vay  ° 
into  the  lens  when  water  oecupies 
the  space  between  the  eover-glass  and  the  lens  than  would 
do  so  when  that  space  was  occupied  l>y  Tree  air. 

Tlie  maximum  angle  under  which  rays  could  enter  the 
lens  is,  in  water,  about  SS^"  ;  and  the  180^  in  air,  have  been 
comin-essed  into  83A°  in  water.  The  relation  between  these 
anflcs  is  that  sin  (J4fl)°  =  l-5  x  sin  (i  x  83^)°,  where  the  f5  is 
tlie  refractive  index  of  water.  Generally,  the  Numerical 
Aperture  is  equal  to  /3  sin  «,  where  (3  is  the  index  of  reiraction 
of  the  medium,  and  u  is  half  the  angle  under  which  rays  enter  L. 

The  value  of  this  arrangement,  in  so  far  merely  as  it 
serves  for  picking  up  a  greater  nnmber  of  Eays  from  the 
object  and  sending  them  into  the  lens,  is  of  merely 
secondary  importance  ;  a  brighter  illumination  would 
produce  the  same  effect.  But  it  was  early  observed  that 
when  wide-ang-le  illumination  was  nsed,  the  micro- 
scope showed  details  of  structure  better  ;  and  then,  if 
the  object  were  itself  immersed  in  water,  the  resolu- 
tion of  details  of  structure  was  eA'en  better.  This  remained 
unexplained  until  Prof.  Abbe  took  np  the  subject.  He 
found  the  key  to  the  secret  ;  we  must  get  the 
spreading  diffraction-fringes  into  the  lens. 

Suppose  we  have  a  structure  presenting  finely-grained  and 
regular  markings,  say  a  diffraction-grating  ;  and  let  the  lines 
on  that  diffraction-grating  be  n  to  the  centimetre.  If  we  take 
any  one  point  in  that  object,  any  one  line  in  that  grating,  as 
the  thing  which  we  desire  to  see  distinctly  or  to  resolve,  and 
if  we  illuminate  that  point  from  behind,  then  we  know  that 
from  any  one  point  of  such  an  object  the  various  diffraction- 
spectra  pertaining  to  tliat  point  are  proiiagated  along  directions 
in  space  making  certain  angles  5',  5",  5"',  etc.,  with  the  axis  of 
the  illuminating  beam.    (See  Fig.  70.) 

Tliese  angles  are  such  that  sin  o'  —  nX,  sin  S"=2n'\,  sin  S"'  = 
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;i/(X,  and  so  on,  wlicro  X  is  tlie  iivcraK'-  wave  -  h:ijf,'th  of  tin; 
liyhL  uiiiiiloyed  ;  and  tluii-nl'ore  tJio  smaller  the  wavi;-leiigLli,  the 
more  closely  ai'c  those  dillVaetioii  I'liiige.s  or  spectra  packed 
together. 

Hut  it  will  bo  observed  that  if  the  object  be  immersed  in  :i 
medium  of  high  refractive  power,  ilu:  wave-lengths  aie 
smaller  in  that  medium  than  in  air  ;  and  hence  the  difft-action 
fringes  from  each  jioint  of  the  object  pursue  courses  which  do 
not  spread  apart  from  one  another  as  much  as  they  do  in  air. 
Besides  this,  there  are  actually  a  greater  number  of  these 
fringes  within  180"  in  oil  or  water  than  there  are  in  air. 

In  a  medium  of  higher  refractivi;  power  it  is  thei-efore  easier 
to  get  one  or  more  of  these  fringes  into  the  lens  than  it  is  in 
air.  In  water  oi-  in  oil  they  may  uieet  and  enter  the  lens, 
where  in  air  they  would  pass  outside  it. 

Then,  if  we  take  it  that  we  cannot  obtain  any  distinct 
resolution  of  detail  at  all  unless  we  can  get  at  least  the  first 
diflVaction-fringe  into  the  lens,  we  must  get  the  object  near 
enough  to  allow  this  lirst  dilfraction-fringe 
to  enter  the  lens,  and  not  to  pass  away 
outside  it. 

Ideally  we  ought  to  get  them  all  in  in 
order  to  form  a  true  picture  :  but  if  we 
get  none  in,  there  may  be  no  manifest 
I'elation  between  the  form  of  a  fine-grained 
object  and  that  of  its  image.  If  we  stop  out 
some  of  the  diHVactiou  spectra  which  tend 
to  be  formed,  we  may  obtain  the  most  singular  clianges  in  the 
resultant  image.  We  may  see  these  difl'raction  spectra  on 
looking  down  the  tube  of  a  microscope  (the  eye -piece  being 
removed),  under  which  an  object  with  a  very  fine-grained 
pattern  is  being  examined. 

(^n  looking  at  the  equation  sin  5'  =  n\,  for  the  direction  taken 
by  the  first  dilfraction-fringe,  w'e  see  that  the  distance  of  the 
-object  G  must  be  such  as  to  make  the  angle  OGL  not  less  than 
an  angle  whose  sine  shall  be  equal  to  wX. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  medium  be  water,  whose  refractive 
index  is  ^,  the  distance  may  be  increased  so  that  0(1'  =  ^0G,  and 
yet  the  first  diffraction-fringe  will  still  enter  the  lens.  This  is 
because  the  wave-length  \  is  smaller  in  water  :  therefore  the 
product  vfX  is  smaller  :  therefore  sin  5'  is  smaller,  and  the 
minimum  permissible  angle  5'  is  a  smaller  angle,  so  that  G' 
may  be  farther  away  than  G. 

In  oil,  which  has  a  still  higher  refractive  index  than  water, 
the  permissible  angle  is  a  still  smaller  one,  so  that  the  object 
may  be  still  farther  off,  and  yet  be  ccjually  well  defined. 
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If  now  we  make  tlio  object  appniiich  tlu!  Ions,  we  liml  that 
we  have  passed  beyond  the  conditions  which  are  at  all  possiljle 
in  any  lens  working  in  air.  The  ntniost  that  a  given  air-lens 
can  do  is  to  show  markings  distinctly  when  their  number,  n  per 
em.,  is  equal  (in  eonsequence  of  tiic  equation  siii5'  =  )(/\)  to 
sin5'./\,  wiicre  5'  is  half  the  actual  angle  of  aperture.  Thus 
suppose  the  light  employed  lias  a  wave-length  A  =  inii'iTi(T  ''H'-  i" 
air,  and  that  the  angular  aperture,  or  angle  00()',  is  130"  ; 
then  5'  is  65'  and  the  sine  of  5'  is  0'906.  Then  the  number  of 
markings  which  can  be  resolved  is  0'90()-^^,i^  =  18120  ])er 
cm.,  or'about  -10000  to  the  inch. 

In  a  denser  medium,  the  wave-length  is  shorter  than  in  air  ; 
it  is  \'  =  X//i,  where  /3  is  the  refractive  index  of  the  medium. 
Hence  if  we  use  an  oil -lens  under  a  given  actual  angular 
aperture  25,  the  number  of  markings  which  can  be  seen  is 
»'  =  sin  5./\'  =  /3  sin  5./\  where  \  is  the  wave-length,  for  the 
particular  kind  of  light,  in  air.  vSuppose  again  that  the  light 
employed  has  a  wave-length  X=i>fiTjTnr  cm.  in  air,  and  that  the 
actual  angular  aperture  is  130',  while  the  iiidex  of  refraction  of 
the  oil  is  1\"j15  (cedai'-oil)  ;  then  the  number  of  markings  per 
cm.  which  can  be  distinctly  seen  is  /i'  =  l'515  x  0'90t3-^  atiioii  — 
"27,452  to  the  cm.,  or  69,730  to  the  inch. 

If  the  wave-length  be  diminished  otherwise  than  by  using  a 
medium  of  high  refractive  power  ;  if,  for  instance,  we  use  only 
violet  light  of  a  wave-length  of  -^riinr  cm.,  we  still  farther 
increase  the  value  of  n'.  Hence  by  photography  with  ultra- 
violet rays  we  may  resolve  details  which  the  eye  cannot 
master.  There  is  even  a  considerable  gain  in  the  use  of  blue 
light,  such  as  that  filtered  through  a  solution  of  ammonio- 
sulphate  of  copper,  or  better,  through  a  number  of  different 
samples  of  blue  glass. 

These  numbers  are,  however,  somewhat  exaggerated,  for 
they  correspond  to  the  markings  for  which  the  first  diffraction- 
fringe  can  be  got  into  the  lens  ;  but  for  good  resolution  a 
greater  number  of  dilfraction-fringes  than  this  must  be  got  in. 
The  ideal  true  picture  could  only  be  secured  by  getting  them 
all  in.  We  can  get  the  second  fringe  in  to  the  lens  if  the 
number  n  be  halved  :  the  third  if  it  be  divided  by  three,  and 
so  on. 

The  value  of  n'  may  be  made  to  rise  so  high  that  the  product 
7i'\  may  be  greater  than  1-00;  and  there  is  no  possible  angle 
5'  whose  sine  could  have  such  a  value.  Hence  the  oil-lens  niay 
correspond  to  an  air-lens  with  an  impossibly  wide  angle  of 
a[)erturo,  exceeding  ISO". 

The  product  v"K  =  fin\  =  (i  sin  5',  where  the  actual  angular 
aperture  is  25'  ■  and  this  product,  /3  sin  5',  is  what  is  kno\vii  as 
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tin;  Numerical  Aperture,  it  hi-iii;,'  unilci.slouil,  as  licfoic,  that 
the  aiif^uliir  a[ii'rl,iu'i;  '23'  .sliall  Ik;  jusL  tlial  wliii'li  is  i(_M|iiisiti,-, 
and  no  iiiofo,  to  let  llii;  lirst  IViiif^i;  or  s]i('rtniiii  into  tlu-  lifiis. 
In  ail-,  anil  tin;  Nnnieiieal  Apurtnie  is  I'ljual  to  sin  5' 

simply. 

The  name  Numuiical  Aperluri:  senilis  U>  hu  somewhat  eon- 
I'using,  siiiue  the  value,  ol'  the  e.\[iressioii  /^.sino'  ile]ieiid.s  not 
only  iiiioii  the  actual  Angular  A])ertuie  25'  but  also  upon  tlie 
Refractive  Index  ol'  the  liquid  I'liiployed,  or  direeleil  to  bt; 
employod,  with  the  particular  olijee.tive  ;  and  the  product 
7i,'X  = /3  sin  o'  is  essentially  a  measure  of  resolving  power 
rather  than  of  actual  A[ierture. 

If  the  medium  between  the  lens  and  the  object:,  the  cover- 
glass,  anil  the  lens,  all  have  the  s;une  inde.\  of  refraction  (say 
1-515,  the  liquid  lieing  cedar-oil),  we  bave  a  Homogeneous 
Immersion  System,  in  which  a  grained  str\ieture  can  be 
resolved  when  its  markings  arc  more  numerous  (say  1-515  times 
as  numerous  in  the  case  supposed)  than  tbo.se  wdiich  can  he 
resolved  with  a  lens  working  under  the  same  actual  angular 
aperture  in  air. 

Zeiss's  objectives  are  now  made  with  a  front  lens  of  flint 
glass  of =  1-72;  and  the  liquid  used  is  monobromide  of  na[)htlui- 
lene  (/3  =  1  -658).  Hence  the  practical  Numerical  Aperture  is  as 
high  as  1'6.3  :  and  .such  lenses  can  resolve  details  which  no  air- 
lens,  and  even  no  oil-immersion  lens,  could  grajjple  with. 

Such  oil-lenses  also  present  some  other  advantages.  For  any 
given  (|uantity  of  light,  the  course  of  the  rays  being  more  direct, 
Tess  light  is'lost  by  reflexion  at  the  first  face  of  the  lens. 
Again,  the  index  of  refraction  of  the  cover-glass  being  the  same 
ast  or  more  nearly  the  .same  as,  that  of  the  general  medium  in 
which  the  rays  travel,  it  matters  nothing  or  comparatively 
little  whether  there  be  a  cover-glass  or  not,  in  this  sense,  that 
the  introduction  or  the  absence  of  a  cover-glass  does  not  so 
much  affect  the  existing  correction  for  Spherical  Aberration  ;  and 
this  renders  the  collar-correction  (Fig.  217)  a  matter  of  less 
importance  than  it  is  in  lenses  which  w-ork  in  air. 
And  for  a  given  jMagiiilication  there  is  a  greater 
■working  distance"  between  the  object  and  the 
lens  than  there  is  when  oidinary  lenses  are  em- 
ployed. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  DilTraction,  the  over- 
correction or  under -correction  of  a  lens  Ibr 
spherical  aberration  is  also  of  importance.  If  an 
Fi'J  '130.     over-corrected  lens  be  used,  the  second  dilfraction- 
fringes,  entering  the  lens  at  its  periphery,  do  not 
le  to  the  same  locus  as  the  lirst  fringe  and  the  direct  rays  fi-om 
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tiiu  object,  but  fiotiic  to  ;i  focus  lii<;hcr  U]i  tlia)i  tlic  iuiMgo 
of  the  object  and  lirst  fringes  :  ;uul  they  teuil  to  pioduce  ii 
gliostl}'  image  situiited  in  a  phuie  aliovi!  the  leal  image  of  tlu' 
object  and  sliowing,  wlien  lluis  isolated,  twice  as  many  mark- 
ings as  thi're  are  in  tlie  object.  II'  an  under-correeteil  h'ns  lie 
used,  the  second  fringes  tend  to  form  a  simihir  image  lying 
below  the  image  of  the  object. 

'I'he  measurement  of  the  angle  of  aperture  of 
ii  lens  or  Cduibiimtion  of  louses,  in  air,  de]n'iui.s  uu  tlie 
application  of  Fig'.  ^31.     Here  jmrallel 
rays  are  brought  to  a  focuis  at  F  and  then 


rays  are  urouguc  to  a  io(uis  at  i^  and  tlien  5f 
diverge  ;    tlie  di.'ftance  between  F   tlie  1|^1^f<-J^ 
focus  and  L  the  front  of  the  front  lens  pj,".,.^, 
is   supposed   to  have  been  ascertained. 
Then  a  disc  of  light  is  formed  at  D  :  and  llie  diameter 
of  the  disc,  together  witli  tlie  known  distance  DF,  affurd.s 
tlie  nece.ssary  data  for  finding  tlie  angle  OFO'. 

Or  convei-sely,  the  light  may  travel  iu  the  opposite  direction  ; 
and  a  diajihragm  at  D  may  be  opened  or  closed  or  moved 
towards  or  away  from  the  lens,  until  the  cone  of  lig'ht  NFN', 
from  an  open  sky,  is  such  as  to  fill  the  back  of  the  lens  witl'i 
light  as  far  as  it  will  till. 

Or  again,  the  apparatus  may  be  rotated  back -and -fore 
round  F  until  a  distant  small  source  of  light  fails,  on  one  side 
and  the  other,  to  send  any  light  through'the  instrument. 

For  immersion-lenses,  the  medium  Ijetweeu  L  aiul  D  may  be 
made  to  consist  wholly  of  flint-glass,  with  the  approiiriate  li(piid 
between  it  and  the  lens  :  then  a  pair  of  pointers  moved  out  to 
N  and  N'  will  iudicate  the  limits  of  the  field  of  light,  and 
these  may,  as  in  Abbe's  apertometer,  have  their^jiosition 
ascertainable  by  means  of  an  engraved  scale  along  which  they 
are  slid. 

Wide-angle  microscopical  objectives  are  thus 
favourable  to  resolution  of  detail  ;  but  not  to  depth 
of  focus,  for  tliey  can  only  gra.sp  one  plane  at  a  time. 
In  order  to  secure  De].)th  of  Focus,  tlie  angular  aperture 
must  be  comparatively  small,  and  the  distance  between 
the  lens  and  the  object  corre-spondingly  great.  As  the 
powers  increase,  the  dejitli  of  focus  flails  off  witli  extreme 
rapidity  ;  and  with  liigli  powers,  the  slice  or  section  of  tlie 
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oliji'cl,  wliii.-li  is  in  i'ocus  Ik  ;ul  c-xctssivtily  lliiii  one.  'J'lic 
])(i\v'cr  1)1'  looking  into  tlu;  Dbjecl,  along  line  of  sij^ht 
M;ems  to  depend  on  twt)  llungs  :  (I)  tlie  accommodation 
of  the  Kye,  winch  acts  like  an  aiidilional  lens  oi'  ratlier 
series  of  lenses  ;  but  in  re.lation  to  liigli  yxjwers  the  efi'ect 
of  this  luiconies  insignificant  :  and  (2j  tlie  cii'cninstance 
that  the  Eye  is  not  sensitive  to  a  moderate  dej^ree  of 
blurring,  for  it  is  itself  incapable  of  resolving  detail 
presented  to  it  under  a  less  angle  than  from  1  to  5 
minutes  of  arc  ;  and  conserpieutly  the  image  is  no  worse 
for  lieing  blurred  to  that  extent. 

Since  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  secure  definition  of 
extremely  fine  detail  with  a  microscopic  objective,  to  use 
wide  angles  in  this  way,  it  follows  that  if  a  real  image 
of  a  fine  structure  be  made  by  a  low-power  or  narrow- 
angle  objective,  no  amount  of  amplification  of  the 
image,  by  high-power  eye-pieces  or  projection  on  a  screen 
or  otherwise,  will  show  the  detail  which  a  wide-angle 
lens  can  reveal.  Such  an  image  can  only  show  the 
general  contours  of  the  object,  not  the  details  of  its  struc- 
ture, which  may  in  many  cases  give  no  evidence  whatever 
of  their  existence.  On  the  other  hand,  when  an  oliject  has 
not  a  finely-detailed  structure,  narrow-angle  lenses  are  of 
advantage  in  respect  that  in  virtue  of  their  depth  of  focus, 
they  show  the  mutual  relation  of  the  various  parts  of  the 
object  better  than  wide-angle  lenses  can  do. 

It  is  Ijy  means  of  Interference-Fringes  that  we  are  able 
to  measure  the  length  of  the  waves  of  Light.    By  a 
glass  taiprism,  B  in  Fig.  232,  whose 

^Lz:—-;:^  angle  is  very  nearly  1 80°,  light  from  a 

--^-^^3    ^   point  S  will  be  refracted  so  that  it  travels 
5"'  as  if  it  had  come  from  two  sources  S' 

and  S".  The  source  S  itself  may  be  the 
Focus  of  a  Lens  through  which  a  beam  of  light  is  passed, 
this  light  having  been  rendered  approximately  monfichro- 
inatic  by  absorption.  If  a  screen,  or  the  observer's  eye, 
be  placed  in  front  of  the  biprism,  at  X  (Fig.  233),  a  series 
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of  allcraaling  dark  and  l>riL;lit  Mnges  will  liu  .st^cii.  'I'lie 

breailtli  of  flu'se  fringes  can  be  Jnea.suvi'il 

on  the  screen,  and  at  N  llic  two  apparent 

souri'i\s  can  be  seen  and  tlieir  ap])arent  „ 

antrular    distance,     tiic     ani;Ie     S'lS'S",  ^ 

measured.      The    tangent   of   half  this 

angle  can  be  found  in  trigonometrical   tal)k's,  and  llu' 

wave-length  is  then  e(|ual  to  one  fringe  -  breadth 

multiplied  by  twice  that  tangent. 

Sujipose  the  liiprism  gives  the  apiiarcnt  images  S'  and  S"  an 
angular  ilistaneo  of  17'20"  ;  half  this  is  8'40"  :  the  tangent  of 
this  is  0'002.">  ;  if  there  are  on  the  screen  100  i'ringes  to  the  cm., 
the  wave-lcngtli  is  0'0025  x  2  x  ji^  =  ^Jf  uii  C'"-  •  •'"id  then,  as 
the  velocit}'  of  light  is,  in  round  niunbers,  .30000,000000  cm.  per 
second,  the  frequenc}'  of  the  undulation  (tlie  jiroduct  of  the 
velocity  into  the  wavedenc;th),  or  the  number  of  waves  per 
second,  is  30000,000000  ^  ^TrJ^j-Tr  =  600,000000,000000.  This 
gives  an  idea  of  the  methods  by  whicli  these  apparently^iu- 
credible  munerieal  data  are  ascertained. 


Double  Refraction 

The  study  of  Double  liefraction  i.?  one  which  presents 
considerable  difficulty  :  but  the  results  of  double  refraction 
are  of  importance.  Crystals  have  some  kind  of  molecular 
grain  or  directed  .strncture  which  makes  light-viljrations, 
in  particular  directions,  travel  through  a  crystal  with 
different  velocities  in  different  directions. 

There  is  generally  a  particular  Axis  or  directi(.in  in  the 
crystal  called  the  principal  axis  ;  and  a  slice  of  the 
crystal,  cut  with  its  face  parallel  to  this 
principal  axis,  is  said  to  have  been  cut 
in  a  principal  section.  In  a  crystal 
of  Iceland  spar  this  axis  joins  the 
opposite  obtuse  angles  (Fig.  234). 

If  a  slice  of  Iceland  spar  lie  cut  at 
right  angles  to  this  principal  axis,  and 
if  light  be  sent  straiglit  through  this  slice,  it  will  travel 
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as  if  llie  (•i-yslal  wiTe  ordinary  ;^lass  :  luiL  iu  ijo  (jUier 
|i(isiLi(in  will  iL  do  su.  In  f;v(.'ry  oUii_;r  diieclion  of  inci- 
ileucc  and  in  cvury  (jIIht  mode;  of  cuUii);^  lliu  (■rystal,  the 
incident  I'ay  is  broken  up  into  two.  Tin;  rcsidt  may 
1)0  seen  un  loolcing  tlirongli  a  crystal  of  Iceland  sj)ar  at  a 
page  of  print;  every  character  on  the  ]iagi;  ap[)ears  doulded. 

The  two  rays  into  which  an  incident  ray  is  sjilit 
are  called  the  Ordinary  Ray  and  the  Extraordinary- 
Ray. 

The  Ordinary  Ray  travels  in  Iceland  spar  much  as 
ordinary  light  does  in  glass  :  the  wave-front  from  any 
point  of  disturbance  Avithin  tlie  cryistal  is  spherical :  and 
the  light  obeys  the  ordinary  laws  of  Refraction.  It  is  to 
be  noted,  however,  that  if  we  find  the  plane  in  which  tlie 
incident  ray  and  the  crystalline  axis  both  lie,  the  ordinai-y 
ray  is  polarised  in  that  plane  :  that  is,  its  vibrations  are 
restricted  to  directions  at  right  angles  to  that  plane. 

The  Extraordinary  Ray  lias  a  more  complicated 
behaviour,  which  we  need  not  ibllow  u])  :  its  wave-front 
is  ellipsoidal  :  but  tlie  important  point,  for  us,  is  that 
it  also  is  polarised  in  a  plane  at  riglit  angles  (or  nearly 
at  right  angles)  to  that  in  which  the  ordinary  ray  is 
polarised  ;  that  is,  its  vibrations  are  restricted  to  directions 
parallel  to  the  plane  containing  both  the  incident  ray  and 
the  crystalline  axis. 

This  division  into  two  rays,  both  of  which  arc  polarised, 
has  been  utilised  in  the  production  of  polarised  light. 

There  are  various  devices  for  this,  of  which  it 
may  suffice  to  mention  Nicol's  Prism,  Fig.  235. 
In  this  the  incident  common  light  enters  a  long 
rliomb  of  Iceland  spar  at  A  and  is  divided  into 
two  rays.  The  crystal  is  cut  across  and  re- 
1^  cemented  by  Canada  balsam  at  B,  at  such  an 
,,3,  angle  that  the  ordinary  ray  is  totally  re- 
fleeted  away  when  it  meets  the  cemented 


0/ 


■face,  wdiile  the  Extraordinary  ray  goes  on  through  the 
remainder  of  the  Iceland  spar.    The  face  at  wdiich  it 
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Iciives  is  cut  to  such  an  iuv^\o.  Unit  tlic  eiiieri,'c'nt  liglit 
runs  panilk'l  to  the  inci(hnit  beam.  The  emergent 
light,  the  Kxtraordinary  ray,  is  lliovetore  polarised. 

It  plani'-pohirisL'il  li^'ht  he  run  throu.^ii  a  Nicul's  prism, 
and  if  the  prism  l>e  rotated  round  a  longitudinal  axis, 
in  a  cerlain  jiusition  llie  li.^lit  will  come  tiirou;4h,  as 
throui,di  a  transparent  hiidy.  In  rotational  positions  of 
the  prism  at  right  angles  to  this,  no  light  will  he 
Irausuiitteil.  In  intermediate  positions  some  will  pass 
through  and  some  will  he  turuerl  hack. 

Ill  the  most  favourahle  pcwitioii,  tlie  incident  plane-polarised 
light  acts,  relatively  to  the  crystal,  as  an  Extraordinary  ray  and 
is'let  through.  Iii  the  most  unfavourable  position,  it  acts  as 
an  Onlinary  ray  and  is  turned  aside.  In  intermediate  positions 
it,  is  broken  into  an  Ordinaiy  and  an  Extraordinary  ray,  of 
which  the  one  is  transmitted  while  the  other  is  tinned  aside. 

A  Nicol's  prism  is  therel'ore  a  means  of  detecting 
]dane-polarised  light  as  well  as  of  producing  it;  I'or  in 
the  proper  position  it  is  quite  opaque  to  plane-polarised 
light. 

If  the  light  bo  partially  or  elliptically  polarised,  the  light 
transmitted  will  wax  and  wane  as  the  pirisin  is  turned,  but 
will  not  be  extinguished  in  any  ])ositioii.  Jf  the  light  be 
circularly-polarised,  or  if  it  l)e  common  or  natural  light,  the 
light  transmitted  remains  the  same  in  brightness  into  what- 
ever position  the  prism  bo  turned. 

A  pair  of  Nicol  jirisms  may  thus  be  used,  the  one  to 
produce,  the  other  to  detect  polarised  light  :  and  when 
the  two  prisms  are  turned  into  positions  at  right  angles  to 
one  another,  no  light  comes  through. 

If  the  23risms  he  placed  so  that  no  light  can  come 
through  ;  and  if  a  thin  film  of  mica  or  other  doubly- 
refracting  substance,  of  uniform  thickness,  he  caused  to 
intervene  between  them,  the  field  may  become  filled 
with  light,  coloured  or  white  according  to  the  position 
of  the  interposed  film. 

The  explanation  of  this  may  he  divided  into  two  stages. 
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LcL  \is  s\i|i]ios<-  till'  light  wlilrli  liasj  comic  llirougli  liist 
])risni,  t\\v.  Polariser,  to  be  poliirisiMl  in  a  vertical  jilaiie:  tin; 
(inly  I'n''^'  wliich  could  (uiini!  tliroiigli  tli(;  second  iirisiii,  tlie 
Analyser,  would  lie  light  ]iolari.sed  in  a  lloi'izontal  |ilane  ;  liut 
there  is  no  light  [lohirised  in  a  horizcjiital  |ihine,  seitking  ti-ans- 
mission  ;  thorel'ore  none  comes  through,  liut  if  a  film  of 
mica  be  interposeil,  with  its  piineiiial  axis  oblique  to  the 
vertical  or  to  the  hori/.onLal  plane,  it  acts  as  an  ordinary  donlile- 
rofracting  substance  ;  and  within  its  own  substance  it  breaks 
up  tlio  vertical-plane  light  into  an  ordinary  and  an  extra- 
ordinary ray.  If  those  two  rays  had  travelled  through  the 
nuea-lilm  at  the  .same  rate',  the  iuter[iosition  of  that  tilm  would 
have  prodneod  no  ell'ect,  I'or  these  two  rays  wouhl  be  again  coin- 
pouiuled,  on  emergence  from  the  lilm,  into  a  ]ilane  ]iolarised 
ray  the  same  as  that  wdiieh  leaves  the  ]iolariser  ;  but  they  do 
not  travel  at  the  same  rate.  One  or  the  other,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  crystal,  is  retarded  more  than  the  other  : 
and  this  ilillerence  gives  rise  to  a  condition  either  of  elliptical  or 
of  circular  iDolarisation  in  the  light  wliich  has  come  through 
the  niica-lilni.  AVhou  the  analyser  now  comes  to  ileal  with 
this,  it  splits  it  into  two  rays,  of  whicli  it  transmits  one: 
and  thus  some  light  now  comes  through  the  whole  appaiatus. 

Secondly,  in "  this  oiieratiou  each  coloured -light  acts 
independently,  and  each  is  acted  njioii  to  a  different  extent  by 
the  mica  tilm.  Each  emerges  irom  the  mica  him  in  a  different 
state  of  Elli|itical  or  Circular  Polarisation  ;  and  each  is  therefore 
differently  represented  in  the  final  Ordinary  and  Extraordinary 
rays  respectively.  The  natural  consequence  of  this  i.s,  that  the 
various  colours  are  extinguished  to  ditleient  extents,  and  tlie 
light  wdiich  comes  through  is  not  wdiite  but  coloured,  except 
in  particular  ]iositions  of  the  mica. 

When  the  interposed  film  is  of  varied  thickness, 
tlie  field  is  filled  with  variously  coloured  light ;  and 
if  it  be  of  graded  thickness,  a  kind  of  a  S]iectruui  is  seen. 

The  doubly-refracting  power  of  a  body  may  thus 
be  detected  when  it  is  placed  between  crossed  prisms. 

For  example,  we  know  by  this  means  that  the  dim  bands 
of  muscle  fibre  are  doubly-refracting  or  "anisotropic."  Glass 
becomes  doublv-refracting  on  being  compressed  or  twisted  or 
stretched.  Dilferent  starches  present  characteristic  appear- 
ances, dne  to  a  quasi-crystalline  structure. 

Rotatory  Polarisation  is  a  name  given  to  the 
rotation  of  the  plane  of  Plane-Polarised  light  by  certain 
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substances  sneli  as  (,j)iiartz  ;  lln'  li,L;lil  i if  each  colour  to 
a  different  extent.  II'  i|uai'l/,  he  used  lietweeu  ci'ossed 
Nieiils,  sliciulil  auy  kind  oF  edluureil -linid,  originally 
I'lirniinL;  luivl.  of  llie  incident,  natural  while  li.nlit,  lia|i|ien 
to  liavc  its  ]dane  rotated  into  jiaralleiisin  with  the 
principal  section  ol'  the  Analyser,  then  lliat  kind  of 
coloured -light  is  cut  off:  and  the  light  whicli  conies 
througli  is  therefore  coloured,  by  reason  of  this  cut- 
out. Each  jiosition  of  the  Analyser  cuts  out  a  different 
colour. 

A  [liece  of  i]uavt7,  1  mm.  thick  rotates  the  piano  of  polarisa- 
tion of  a  plaiio-polariscd  beam  of  yellow  liglit  thi'ough  about 
22° ;  and  the  direction  in  which  it  does  so  is  towards  the  right, 
that  is  in  the  same  direction  as  the  hands  of  a  watch,  wlieii  the 
ray  is  looked  at  from  behind,  from  polariser  towards  analyser. 
Quartz  is  therefore  said  to  be  dextro-rotatory  ;  but  thei'e  are 
samples  of  quartz  which  have  an  opposite  effect,  rotating  the 
plane  towards  the  left ;  and  such  samples  are  said  to  be 
lEBVo-rotatory.  Cane-sugar  and  grape-sugai-,  in  solution,  are 
dextro-rotatory  ;  fruit-sugar,  starch,  and  albumen  are  Imvo- 
rotatory. 

The  fortunate  circumstance  that  the  rotatory  dis- 
persion (the  difl'erence  between  the  amounts  of  rotation 
for  the  difl'erent  Colours)  produced  by  quartz  is  the  same 
as  that  for  cane-sugar  and  glycose,  enables  the  strength 
of  solutions  of  sugars  to  be  approximately  determined  by 
means  of  a  Saccharinieter. 

A  Soleil's  saccharimeter  is  made  uii  of  the  following 
parts  :  — 

(1)  A  Nicol's  prism,  achromatised  ;  this  polarises  incident 
white  light  iu  a  vertical  plane. 

(2)  A  Biquartz  :  this  is  a  disc  of  quartz,  made  up  of  two 
.-semicircular  lialves,  of  equal  thickness  and  of  equal  but  opposite 
rotatory  powers.  Their  thickness  is  so  adjusted  that  they 
rotate  the  Plane  of  Polarisation  of  incident  greenish-yellow 
plane-polarised  light  through  90°,  in  opposite  directions  :  other 
colours  more,  others  less.  After  transmission,  the  greoui.sh- 
yellow  component  of  the  incident  plaue-polaiised  white  light  is 
polarised  iu  a  hoinzontal  plane. 

(3)  A  Liqiiid-holder,  a  tube  or  vessel  to  hold  a  thickness  of 
10  cm,  of  the  liipud  to  be  examined. 
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(1)  A  Compensator.  'Tliis  is  pi  iKtUciilly  ii  slab  of  iiuarLz  of 
adjii.stalilc  tliickiKissj.  Tlien;  ai'i;  two  wedges  of  ijuarlz,  nf 
wliicli  one  can  bo  .slip]i(i(l  over  the  ot-liur  more  oi-  less,  ami  the 
central  tlih'kncss  thus  regulated.  The  anionnt  of  nioveineiit  is 
controllocl  by  a  Scr(!w  and  ineasured  by  a  Vernier  and  Seale. 
When  the  xcro  of  the  vernier  coineides  with  the  zi'ro  of  the  scah.-, 
I  lie  thiekncss  of  the  (|uart/.  is  just  such  as  to  rotate  the  ]ilane  of 
|iolarisatiun  of  tiic  same  greenish  ■  yellow  light  thi'ongh  !)0"; 
and  in  doing  this  it  undoes  the  effect  of  one-half  while  it 
doubles  that  of  the  other  half  of  the  bicpiart/,,  No.  2.  I'.ut 
in  both  eases  it  brings  the  I'lane  of  Polarisation  of  that 
groenisli-yellow  light  back  to  the  vertical. 

(5)  An  Analyser,  genei'ally  a  Nicol's  ]irisni. 

(6)  A  Lens,  to  make  a  distinct  image  of  the  bic|uart/. 

We  lill  the  liqnid- holder  with  water  ;  wo  set  tlic  vernier  to 
zero  ;  we  focus  the  lens  on  tlie  biquartz  ;  and  then  we  turn  the 
analy.ser  round  until  a  particular  colour,  betwc^en  red  and  blue 
and  rapidly  shading  off  into  either,  comes  to  fill  the  field.  The 
appearance  of  that  colour  shows  that  the  analyser  is  then 
parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  gn-eenish-yellow  light,  for  it  then 
cuts  that  colour  out  of  the  incident  white  light.  Both  halves 
of  the  biquartz  then  apiiear  of  the  same  colour. 

If  now  we  rejilace  the  water  by  the  liipiid  to  be  tested,  the 
two  halves  of  the  biquartz  cease  to  appear  of  the  same  colour: 
then  we  alter  the  thickness  of  the  Compensator  until  they  do. 
If  rhe  compensator  have  to  be  thinned,  its  effect  is  the  same  as 
that  of  the  liquid  tested  ;  if  it  have  to  be  thickened,  its  effect 
is  opposite  ;  and  therefore  we  must  know  beforehand  whether 
the  compensator  is  made  of  Irevo-rotatory  or  of  dextro-rotatory 
([uartz.  This  we  may  find  out  by  using  it  with  a  solution  of 
cane-sugar,  which  is  known  to  bo  dextro-rotatory. 

The  "instrument  is  usually  so  made  that  each  step  on  the 
.scale  amounts  to  ^tt  mm.  in  change  of  thickness  of  the  quartz  of 
the  compensator  :  and  with  the  aid  of  the  vernier  we  may  read 
to  jhr  mm.  A  thickness  of  10  cm.  of  water,  containing  1  gnn. 
of  diabetic  sugar  per  litre,  is  equivalent  to  a  thickness  of  0-342 
nun.  of  right-handed  quartz  or  to  3-42  steps  on  the  scale, 
and  so  on, "approximately  in  direct  proportion  ;  so  that  if  the 
thickness  of  the  compensator  have  to  be  diminished  by  say 
10-26  steps  on  the  scale,  this  shows  that  the  solution  of  diabetic 
sugar  contains  ^''M^S  grms.  per  litre. 
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Telephoto  photographic  Lenses,  lii  tlicsn  Ihoi'c  is  added 
to  tliu  (irdin;u\y  comcryt'ii t  lens  or  coiul)inali()ii  of  luiises,  a 
convctud  divurgL'iit  Ions  of  sliorter  focal  length,  at  an  adjusl;- 
able  distance  from  tlio  former,  such  that;  the  latter  interce]its 
rays  from  the  former  tending  to  form  a  real  imago  Ijohind  the 
latter  lietwoen  it  and  its  hack  principal  focus.  The  effect  of 
this  is  to  throw  the  nodal  [loints  far  forward,  so  that  they 
stand,  at  say  even  a  foot  or  two  feet,  in  front  of  the;  visible 
leas.  The  rays  reaching  a  plate  have  therefore  a  path,  and 
that  without  much  extension  of  the  camera,  as  if  they  had 
]>assod  through  a  lens  of  extremely  great  focal  length  :  and 
the  images  produced  are  such  as  to  represent  the  true  form 
more  nearly  and  on  a  larger  scale  than  the  ordinary  convergent 
lens  with  which  tlie  divergent  lens  is  combined  could  make 
them.  The  nearer  the  two  elements  of  the  combination  are 
to  one  another  the  greater  is  the  focal  length. 

In  enlarging  or  reducing  it  may  be  noted  that  when 
image  :  object  ::  m  :  1  the  image  is  di,  focal  lengths  farther 
away  from  the  leus  than  the  corresponding  principal  focus  is, 
and  the  object  is  l/m  focal  length  outside  the  otlier  principal 
focus.  But  each  principal  focus  is  one  focal  length  outside 
its  corresponding  nodal  point.  This  will  enable  us  to  find 
the  true  focal  length  of  a  convergent  lens,  independent  of 
the  distance  between  its  two  nodal  jioints,  or  of  the  position  of 
these.  Suppose  we  make  a  sharply  fooussed  enlargement  on  a 
screen  at  a  distance  D  from  some  jioint  on  the  lens-mount  of  the 
enlarging  lantern  :  the  magnification  wo  find  to  be  vi  diameters  : 
wo  repeat  this,  distance  D',  and  find  the  enlargement  now  to  be 
to  vi'  dianieters.  We  have  altered  the  mutual  distance  between 
the  lens  and  the  screen  by  an  amount  equal  to  D  -  D';  and  this 
is  equal  to  (ni  -m')  f ;  whence  we  find  /.  In  a  camera,  we  may 
focus  for  infinity  or  on  the  distant  horizon  ;  we  note  the  amount 
of  camera  extension  and  inake  a  mark  ;  we  then  jihotograph  an 
object  of  known  size,  say  an  engraved  scale,  and  measure  the  scale 
of  the  copy,  which  we  find  to  he  m  diameters,  where  m  is  usually 
a  Iraction.  For  this  the  camera  must  have  an  additional 
extension  c;  and  this  is  equal  to  mf ;  whence  we  can  find/. 
Thus  in  order  to  copy  half-size  we  must  have  an  additional 
camera  extension  equal  to  half  a  focal  length  beyond  the 
extension  necessary  in  order  to  take  distant  landscapes  :  quarter 
size  a  quarter  focal  length  ;  and  so  on  :  and  when  the  camera 
is  adjusted  for  infinity  m  must  be  reckoned  as  =0. 
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ELIOCTIUCITY 

The  subject  of  Electricity  lias  been  described  as  nne  in 
wliicli  it  is  not  possible  to  understand  the  simplest  ex- 
periment without  understanding  tlie  whole  subject :  and 
to  this  it  may  be  added  tliat  the  whole  suViject  cannot 
even  yet  be  said  to  be  itself  clearly  understood.  Then, 
more  than  this,  the  language  of  modern  Electricity  is 
based  upon  a  reasoned  and  systematic  way  of  looking  at  the 
subject  from  the  point  of  view  of  precise  measurement 
of  Electric  Forces.  The  results  obtained  in  this  depart- 
ment of  Physics  cannot  lie  properly  appreciated  without 
having  followed  up  a  train  of  reasoning  somewhat  mathe- 
matical in  its  character.  On  the  other  hand,  the  facts 
with  which  it  is  of  importance  that  the  Student  of  Medicine 
should  be  acquainted  may  be  set  before  him  in  a  fairly 
simple  manner,  provided  that  the  author  be  allowed  to 
omit  here  and  there  the  explanation  of  the  phenomena 
under  discussion,  or  of  the  origin  of  the  modes  of  expression 
employed. 

Let  the  student,  then,  po.ssess  himself  of  a  galvanic 
cell  of  any  kind.  The  kinds  which  he  will  be  most 
likely  to  meet  with  are  those  known  as  Daniell's  (after 
Prof.  J.  F.  Daniell  of  King\s  College,  London),  Groves  or . 
Bunsen's,  the  Leclanche,  or  the  bichromate  cell. 
All  these  will  be  described  presently. 

It  may,  however,  first  be  pointed  out  that  none  of  these 
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is  roallv  as  simple  as  the  carlii'sl,  form  of  (lalvanic.  Cell, 
namely,  a  piece  of  copper  ami  a  ])iece  of  zinc,  both  in 
acid  (say  dilute  ]iyilroehU)ric  acid)  and  not  in  contact 
witli  one  another  (Fig.  or  a  disc  of  copper  and  a 

tlisc  of  zinc  se]iarated  by  a  piiece  of  wet  cloth 
or  of  damp  jiajier. 

Let  us  first  consider,  tlicn,  the  simple  form 
of  cell  shown  in  Fig.  23(j.  A  good  form  of 
such  a  simiile  cell  may  be  made  with  a  tin 
can,  filled  with  a  solution  of  caustic  soda,  in 
wliicli  a  rod  or  plate  of  zinc  is  partly  immersed, 
but  is  not  permitted  to  touch  the  tin  can.  In 
this  the  tin  can  itself  corresj^onds  to  and  replaces  the 
copper  plate  of  Fig.  23G.  If  the  zinc  be  chemically 
pLire  or  if  it  be  amalgamated  with  mercury,*  the  zinc 
will  not  be  attacked  hy  the  liquid  ;  liut  ordinary  com- 
mercial zinc  will  be  attacked  and  dissolved. 

The  cell,  if  once  yut  up  as  described,  will  appear  to  be 
at  rest,  and  so  it  is  ;  it  will  appear  to  present  no  phe- 
nomenon worth  note.  This  is,  however,  not  the  case  ;  for 
between  the  parts  of  tlie  two  metals  \\lnch  stand 
outside  the  liquid  there  is  a  condition  of  afiairs  wliich 
in  kind  is  the  same  as  that  existing  during  a  thunder- 
storm between  the  thimder- cloud  and  the  earth, 
but  wdiich  in  degree  differs  enormously  therefrom. 
Between  a  thunder -cloud  and  the  earth  there  is  some 
kind  of  a  prodigious  stress,  and  the  lightning  discharge 
may  partially  relieve  this  stress  by  means  of  a  spark 
tearing  through  a  mile  or  more  of  air  :  between  the  two 
opposed  metallic  surfaces  of  our  simj^le  cell  there  is  a 
similar  stress  and  tendency  to  the  production  of  sparks, 

*  By  wasliing  the  zinc  with  ililute  snlpliuric  acid  (1  in  12);  pour  lialf  a 
lluiil  ounce  ur  so  of  juercury  into  t;lie  dilute  acid  ;  lower  the  zinc  into  tlie 
mercury  and  rub  the  mercury  in  with  a  rag.  Or  make  an  acid  solution  of 
mercury  by  putting  lb.  mercury  into  h  lb.  nitric  and  1  lb.  hydrocliloric 
acid  ;  when  the  mercury  is  dissolved  add  U  lb.  hydrochloric  acid  ;  immerse 
I  lie  zinc  in  tliis  solution  for  a  few  seconds  :  wash  and  r\ib  it :  it  will  be 
found  amalgamated. 
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l)ul,  lllis  is  so  slight  ih-.il  it  is  ,lilli,_-ult  even  to  dutuct  tlu; 
tc'iulcncy.  Bear  in  mind,  howuvei-,  that  the  dillereiice  is 
uiie  of  degree  not  of  kind.  Even  witli  sudi  a  cell  as  we 
h:i,ve  described,  the  student  may  be  able  to  satisfy  himself 
in  a  dark  room  that  on  bringing  the  two  metals,  the 
coiiper  and  the  zinc  or  the  tin  and  the  zinc,  in  contact 
with  one  another  outside  the  liquid,  there  are  minute 
sparks  produced  on  making  and  on  breaking  c(jntact, 
pjirticularly  the  latter. 

Now  let  us  turn  to  the  other  kinds  of  cells  referred  to  .iliove. 
Fn-st  let  us  take  the  bichromate  cell.  This  is  diagraniiiiati.'allv 
represented  in  Fig.  237.  Instead  of  zinc  and  cop].er 
we  have  zinc  and  carbon.  There  are  usually  two 
plates  of  carbon,  one  on  each  side  of  a  central  zinc 
l)late,  but  these  are  connected  together  so  as  iiractie- 
ally  to  form  one  carbon.  The  zinc  and  carbon  plates 
are  immersed  in  a  liquid  made  of  bichromate  of 
potash  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid  ;  *  and  the  cell  is 
generally  made  in  the  form  of  a  flask,  with  provision 
for  lifting  the  zinc  out  of  the  liquid  when  the  cell 
is  not  in  use.  The  Leclanche  cell  is  made  up  by 
putting  a  cylinder  of  sheet  zinc  into  a  glass  jar,  fixing  up  in 
the  axis  of  the  jar  a  solid  rod  consisting  of  a  mixture  of 
powdered  gas  coke,  black  oxide  of  manganese,  and  shellac, 
and  filling  up  with  a  solution  of  chloride  of  ammonium. 

Sometimes,  and  specially  in  cells  of  very  small 
qu  p  z^N  p  cu  size  used  for  medical  work,  a  wet  mass  of 
chloride  of  silver  or  of  subsulphate  of  mercury 
is  used  between  the  two  plates  (zinc  and  silver), 
instead  of  any  liquid. 

The  Daniell  cell  is  more  complicated  in  its 
structure.  It  presents  externally  a  copper 
cylinder,  which  may  stand  within  a  glass  jar 
(Fig.  238)  or  may  itself  form  the  walls  of  tin- 
Fig.  23S.  containing  jar  ;  then  inside  this  a  liquid  (a 
saturated  solution  t  of  sulphate  of  copper) : 
then  there  is  a  porous  pot,  P,  a  pot  of  unglazed  earthen- 

*  Biflu'onmte  of  potash  1  part  by  weiglit,  and  hot  water  IS  by  weiglit : 
;i\\a\v  to  cool ;  cautiously  add  2  parts  ot  sulphuric  and  }  part  of  nitric  acid. 
Use  when  cold. 

t  Tliis  sulutioii  is  l;ept  saturated  by  means  of  some  contrivance  whioli 
suspends  a  quantity  of  sulphute-ol'-coppei-  crystals  in  lliu  upper  pari  of  tin; 
liquid. 
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ware  which  allows  liquiil  to  liiivi'I  lhroii;^'h  its  walls  ;  then 
in  this  porous  pot  a  ((uantity  ol'  dilute  sulphuric  acid  ;  ami 
lastly,  in  the  very  niiihlle,  a  rod  of  zinc.  In  thi.s  cell  tlio 
(.■eutral  zinc  and  the  exterior  copper  play  the  same  ]iart  as 
in  Fi".  230  ;  but  the  apparently  more  comiilicated  arrange- 
ment'presents  advantages  which  we  shall  understand  later  on. 
In  Grove's  coll,  we  have  an  arrangement  similar  to  Daniell's  ; 
but  in.stead  of  putting  the  zinc  centrally  it  is  usually  ]iut  e.x- 
ternallv,  and  instead  of  copiiei-  we  have  platinum  ;  lurther, 
instead"  of  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  we  luivc  nitric 
acid.  The  arrangement  is  therefore,  going  from  within 
outwards,  platinum,  nitric  acid,  porous  pot,  dilute  .suljihuric 
acid,  zinc.  In  form  tlrove's  cell  is  usually  made  ilat  and 
Daniell's  cylindrical  ;  but  these  foi'ms  may  be  exchanged 
without  aH'ectiug  the  working,  excepit  in  this  respect,  that 
porous  pots  are  somewhat  more  fragile  when  made  Ilat  than 
when  made  cylindrical.  In  Bunsen's  cell,  the  arrangement 
is  practically  the  same  as  in  Grove's,  with  this  did'erence, 
that  in  the  Bunsen  cai-bon  is  used  instead  of  the  central 
platinum.  In  these  forms  the  zinc  always  corres])onds  to  the 
zinc  of  Fig.  236  ;  the  carbon  or  the  platinum  to  the  copper  of 
that  hgure. 

In  all  ca-ses  the  zinc  must  be  amalgamated,  else  it 
will  be  eaten  aw'ay,  even  when  the  cell  is  not  at  work^^^ 
and  in  all  cases  the  zinc  and  the  copper  (or  carbon  roj^^^^' 
platinum)  must  be  kept  from  direct  contact  or  metallic 
communication  with  one  another,  else  again  the  zinc  will 
be  eaten  away  by  the  liquid,  even  though  amalgamated. 
Assuming  however  that  these  conditions  are  attended  to, 
tlie  cell  will  remain  unchanged  for  a  long  time  (evapora- 
tion being  of  course  always  provided  for  by  the  addition 
of  water  as  required)  ;  and  the  copper  and 
the  zinc  outside  the  liquid  will  continuou.sly 
and  constantly  present  a  .slight  tendency  to 
form  a  spark  from  the  one  to  the  other,  but 
will  at  no  time  actually  form  such. 

Now  let  us  solder  to  the  respective  plates 
of  a  galvanic  cell  a  couple  of  pieces  of  "wire. 

Fig.  236  then 
239.  But  this 
actual  cell  the 
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student  will  fiml  tlint  in  connection  with  tlie  zinc  plate 
or  rod  there  is  ii  "binding-screw,"  which  may  ussunie 
various  forms;  ami  that  similarly  thei-e  is  a  hindinij;- 
screw  connected  with  the  ci)]j])er  or  carhon  oi'  platinum 
of  the  cell.  This  binding-screw  serves  to  gi'asp  tiglitly 
the  end  of  a  copper  whv.  scraped  hright  and  inserted 
into  the  aperture  :  tlie  screw  is  turned  down  until  the 
wire  is  held  very  tight.  The  wire  must  he  bright, 
and  so  must  the  lower  end  of  the  screw  ;  any  dirt  or  oil 
or  any  film  of  oxide  will  interfere  with  the  etiiciency  of 
the  apparatus.  If  then  a  piece  of  wire  he  fitted  to  each 
binding-screw  of  the  cell,  the  wires  themselves  liecome  a 
kind  of  prolongation  of  the  cell-plates  :  and  if  the  free 
ends  of  the  wires  be  brought  near  one  another,  it  will 
be  found  that  there  is,  between  these  free  ends,  a  tendency 
to  spark,  and  that  sparks  may  be  oljserved  if  tlie  free 
ends  are  made  to  ruli  against  one  another  in  the  dark, 
provided  that  the  cells  are  large  enough.  Let  us  then  lay 
the  free  ends  of  the  wires  very  near  to  one  anotlier, 
but  not  so  close  that  there  is  any  actual  sparking  :  and 
let  us  consider  the  state  of  things  in  the  space  between 
those  free  ends.  There  is  across  that  space  a  condition  of 
stress  of  some  kind  ;  and  there  is  a  tendency  for  this 
stress  to  become  relieved  and  to  disappear  through  the 
]iassage  of  a  spark.  How  has  this  state  of  Stress  arisen  ■? 
It  is  not  easy^  to  answer  the  question  :  energy  has  been, 
at  any  rate,  exjjended  in  setting  it  up.  What  is  the 
source  of  that  Energy  1  It  is  the  energy  of  combination 
of  a  tritling  amount  of  the  zinc,  which  has  been,  as  it  were, 
burned  up  in  the  cell  and  dissolved  in  the  liquid  ;  but 
instead  of  its  energy  of  combination  being  lil.>erated  as 
Heat  (as  it  would  have  been  if  the  zinc  had  been  put  alone 
into  the  acid)  it  appears  as  the  energy  of  this  stress,  or  the 
energy  of  electric  condition.  What  is  it,  then,  that 
is  under  stress  between  the  free  ends  of  the  wire  ?  To 
all  seeming  it  is  the  Ether,  the  luminiferous  Ether,  of 
wliich  we  have  spoken  before.    Clearly  it  is  not  the  air, 
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I'oi'  ilu'  same  (■(iiidiliuiis  iii.iy  iu-  lirouj^'liL  alxniL  iu  a  vacuiiiii. 
The  Jitlier,  tlierelore,  is  luuler  stress  ;  how  it  comes  to  l)e 
so  is  another  ([uestion,  t,u  wliieh  there  is  as  yet  no  answer. 
AHow  liowever  that  it  is  so  ;   tlieii  t1ie  Ether,  l)einir 
elastic,  eiuleavonrs  lo  discharge  tliis  stress  and  U>  nitiirn 
to  its  original  condition.     Between  tlie  two  ends  of  the 
wires  it  is  as  if  it  iiad  l)een  stretched,  or  sqneezed  in 
from  tlie  sides :   and  the  result  of  its 
tendency  to  return  is  that  tliere  is  a 
tendency  to  draw  tlie  free  ends  of  the 
wire  together.     This  tendency  is  very 
small  :  and  with  thick  wires  it  is  not 
Fi;,'. -.j-io.         recognisalile  ;   liut  if  very  long  slender 
strips  of  gold  leaf  he  suspended  upon  the 
wires  and  made  to  approacli  one  another,  it  will  be  found 
tliat  these  have  a  manifest  tendency  to  fly  together. 
We  say  then  that  the  Ether  succeeds  in  pulling  them 
together  ;  Init  we  might  also  say,  looking  at  what  occurs, 
that  the  ends  of  the  wires,  or  the  two  gold-leaf  strips, 
attract  one  another :  and  this  is  the  usual  way  of 
speaking  on  the  matter.    When  we  speak  in  this  way  we 
say  tliat  the  two  ends  of  the  wires,  or  the  two  gold  leaves, 
are  in  different  Electric  Conditions,  and  therefore  tend  to 
attract  one  another  ;  but  this  does  not  really  help  us 
forward. 

There  are  plenty  of  experiments,  as  we  sliall  see  fartlier 
on,  in  which  this  relative  condition  of  two  opposed  bodies 
or  points,  or  this  stressed  condition  of  the  Ether  between 
tliem,  may  be  produced  by  other  means  than  by  chemical 
action  :  and  the  general  rule  is  that  once  the  opposed 
bodies  are  allowed  to  touch  one  another  the  stress  may 
disappear  and  the  difference  lietween  the  electric  conditions 
of  the  bodies  may  vanish.  The  electrical  condition  is  then 
discharged  or  brought  to  nought,  and  the  phenomena  of 
Electricity  disappear.  A  galvanic  cell,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  remarkable  in  respect  that  if  we  bring  together 
the  free  ends  of  the  wires  from  our  cell,  there  is  brought 
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aliout,  -A  continuous  jicciiliur  coiidilinii  ol'  tlic;  wliole 
spact;  surniuiuliiig  tliu  wire  and  llie  cell.  How  is  tlie 
(Joiitimiily  lA'  Lliis  condition  niaintuincd One  tiling  at 
any  rate  is  clear,  tluit  it  is  kejiL  up  so  Imi^  as  chemical 
action  in  the  cell  is  maintained,  and  no  lont^er.  When 
tiie  zinc  is  all  dissolved,  or  wlien  tlie  li(|uid  in  the  cell 
can  uo  longer  act  on  the  zinc,  all  jihenoniena  due  1o  this 
condition  come  to  an  end.  We  shall  ])resently  see  M'hat 
these  phenomena  are,  hut  may  Lelore  doing  so  note  that 
they  are  in  ordinary  speech  attrihuted  to  a  Current  of 
Electricity.  In  this  view  Electricity  would  be  some- 
thing which  somehow  passes  alojig  a  wire  as  water  passes 
along  a  pipe.  But  the  jihenonieua  attrihuted  to  a  Cur- 
rent of  Electricity  are  mainly  ])henoinena  in  the  Field  oi- 
Region  of  Space  surrounding  the  cell  and  wire  ;  and  it 
is  now  held  that  if  we  had  a  perfectly  conducting 
wire  "conveying  a  current  of  electricity,"  that  wire 
would  he  the  only  thing  in  all  the  region  which  was 
unaffected. 

Hence  an  apparent  pavado.x  ;  it  is  not  the  Atlantic  cable  but 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  which  conveys  the  Energy  of  a  cable  message  ; 
it  is  not  any  current  of  electricity  along  the  electric  mains  which 
lights  a  town  or  drives  tramway  cars,  but  the  transmission  of 
Energy  through  the  air,  earth,  buildings,  etc.,  between  the 
driving  dynamo  and  the  driven  dynamo  or  the  arc-lamps  kept 
aglow.''  the  reasons  for  this  apparently  singular  conclu.sion 
are  probably  at  present  too  recondite  for  the  reader  of  this 
small  volume  :  but  there  is  now  practically  no  difference  of 
opinion  among  scientilic  men  on  this  topic. 

Let  US  return  to  our  Cell  and  its  terminal  wires,  and 
ascertain  what  the  principal  phenomena  are  which  are 
observable  in  connection  with  these. 

First  let  us  keep  the  extremities  of  the  terminal 
wires  apart  IVom  one  another.  Then  these  wires  are  in 
different  electrical  conditions,  and  the  wire  connected  with 
the  copper  is  said  to  he  "positively  electrified"  in 
comparison  with  the  wire  coming  from  the  zinc  ;  and  the 
wire  connected  with  the  zinc  is  said  to  be  negatively 
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elw'trilied  in  comparison  willi  tlie  wire  coming'  I'rom  llie 
copper.     Let.  it  be  observed  that  tliis  is  a  merely  conven- 
tional use  of  terms  :  we  might  have  reversetl  the  nomen- 
clature without  doing  any  harm  ;  but  it  has  been  agreed, 
in  the  jJi'iictice  ol'  scientific  men,  to  use  these  terms  in 
tliis  sense.    Now  let  us  connect  these  wires  ;  pheno- 
mena are  set  up,  mostly  in  the  surrounding  Field,  whicli 
we  are  in  the  habit  of  attributing  to  a  "  current "  of 
Electricity.    But  if  Electricity  is  supposed  to  "  flow,"  it  is 
natural  to  say  that  wlien  a  path  is  provided  for  it,  it 
flows  from  wliat  is  positively  electrified  to  what  is 
negatively  electrified  ;  and  consequently  our  so-called 
Current  is  .said  to  fiovv,  along  the  wire  be  it  remem- 
bered, from  the  ( + )  copper  to  the  (  -  )  zinc  terminal 
of  the  cell.    But  further,  it  is  said  to  How  in  the  liquid 
_^      of  the  cell,  from  the  zinc  plate  to  the  copper 
f']^.    (oi'  other)  plate,  and  thus  to  perform  a  com- 
/cu   plete  circuit.    It  is  clear  that  the  "  current," 
wdiatever  that  may  be,  does  exist  in  the  liquid, 
^         for  the  liquid  acts  in  relation  to  the  surround- 
?-  ^5      ing  region  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  a  portion 
PI  /  of  the  wire  would  do  if  turned  round  so  as  to 

point  in  an  opposite  direction  ;  and  phenomena 
occur  within  the  liquid  which  we  shall  consider  presently. 
But  in  all  this  we  must  not  forget  the  arbitrariness  of  our 
language  :  we  do  not  know  what  flows ;  we  do  not  know 
that  anything  flows  ;  we  do  not  know  in  what  direction 
any  Electricity  flows,  if  there  be  any  flow  of  Electricity  at 
all.  It  is  agreed  to  speak  of  the  "  current "  as  "  flowing  " 
in  the  directions  specified  ;  no  more.  The  language  used 
bears  the  impress  of  a  time  when  Electricity  was  believed 
to  be  something  which  could  flow,  could  be  accumulated 
and  condensed  and  so  forth  ;  and  even  now  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  advance  a  step  without  making  use  of  terms 
which  imply  some  such  conception.  Let  us  then  .speak 
freely  of  a  Current  of  Electricity  flowing,  and  of  its  flow- 
ing in  a  particular  direction  along  a  wire,  that  is,  from  the 
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(joiipei-  (or  carhDU  or  philiiiuiii)  leniiinal  to  llie  Zim;  ter- 
iniiKil  ol'  Llie  l)atU!ry  or  cidl. 

Wo  may  wisli  to  change  the  direction  in  wliicli  tin-  cni'ioit 
is  llowiiif,'  in  a  f^ivun  wire.    We  niiglit  ell'wt  tliis  liy  ilisconiioct- 
ing  llic  wire  from  llu;  battery  and  joining  its  ends  np  with  tlie 
op'Jiosito  terminals.     ]5nt  it  Is  more  convenient,  nsually,  to  use 
a  Commutator.    Tlierc  are  nnmerons  forms  of  conmintatur  ; 
but  we  neeil  only  deseribc  one  of  these.  In 
Fig.  '2-12,  A  is  a  briiss  plug  eonneeted  by  wire 
witli  the  copper  of  tlio  battery  :  B  is  another, 
connected  with  the  zinc  ;  C  and  D  the  same, 
connected  with  one  anotlier  ;  and  E  is  another. 
C  and  D  have  a  binding  screw  G  connected 
with  them  by  a  wire:   E  has  another,  F. 
Across  from  AB  to  CED  there  lies  a  pair  of  strips  ol_  metal 
which  can  be  rotated  together  round  A  and  B  so  as  to  join  AC 
and  BE,  or  else  to  join  AE  and  BD,  at  our  pleasure.  Jnthi: 
former  case  the  current  runs  in  the  direction  +  ACDG-tEL-  ; 
in  the  latter  it  runs  in  the  direction  +AEF-GDB-.    It  will 
thus  be  seen  that  the  direction  of  the  current  along  tlie  circuit 
wire  between  F  and  G  is  dilferent  in  the  two  cases. 

Whenever  we  have  anytliiiiL;  wliicli  is  said  to  form  a 
current,  there  must  be  room  for  Variations  or  Dilfereuces 
in  the  rate  of  flow.     In  the  case  of  a  current  of  Water 
we  say  that  the  current  is  one  of  so  many  gallons  per 
minute,  or  of  so  many  grammes  or  cubic  centimetres  per 
second  ;  in  the  case  of  Electricity,  a  current  which  is  twice 
as  stroll"  as  another  is  said  to  be  due  to  the  passage  or  Flow 
of  twice  as  many  "units  of  electricity"  per  second. 
This  is  an  expression  which  the  reader  will  not  at  this 
sta"e  nnderstand  ;  but  he  will  find  it  again  when  we 
come  to  the  phenomena  of  Electrostatics.     For  practical 
purposes  he  will,  however,  note  that  the  practical  Unit- 
strenoth  of  current  is  the  strength  of  that  "current 
which  is  supposed  to  "flow"  when  the  particular  Unit  of 
Electricity  known  as  a  "Coulomb"  is  supposed  to  take 
one  second  to  pass  any  given  point;  the  Practical  I  nit- 
Current  is  a  current  of  one  Coulomb  per  second  ; 
■  and    such   a  current  is  known  as  a  Current  of  one 
Ampere.    But  we  may  obtain  an  idea  of  the  Ampere 
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willuiut  troubling  onrselvL's  w  iLli  llio  Coulomb.  Lot  us 
take  an  onliiuiry  average  pint  Daniell  cell  and  coiinecL 
its  terminal  biuiling  screws  by  means  ol'  a  thick  piece  oi 
wire  ;  tile  Current  passing  along  that  wire  will  have  a 
strength  e([ual  to  about  {-  Ampere.  If  we  take  four 
such  cells,  and  if  we  first  connect  all  the  zincs  together 
and  all  tiie  cojipers  together  by  thick  wires  and  then 
connect  the  conjoint  zincs  with  the  conjoint  coppcr.s  by  a 
thick  wire,  tlie  current  flowing  along  that  thick  wire  will 
have  a  strength  about  ei|ual  to  one  Ampere.  Thus 
currents  vary  in  strength,  and  the  strength  may  be 
measured  iu  Amperes  ;  the  current  whicli  keeps  an 
arc-lamp  alight  may  be  of  say  60  Amperes:  that  which 
keeps  a  galvanocautery  wire  aglow  may  be  of  say 
Amperes ;  tliat  which  passes  through  an  electric 
incandescent  lamp  of  1 6  candle  power  may  be  one  of, 
say,  from  i  Ampere  to  2  Amperes  ;  the  currents  passed 
l>y  the  medical  man  through  the  liuman  body  may  be 
say  from  3  to  300  thousandths  of  an  Ampere,  or  milli- 
amperes  ;  the  currents  used  hy  the  telegi-aphist  may 
have  a  strength  of  say  one-sixtieth  Ampere  :  and  a  cur- 
rent sufficient  to  work  a  telephone  may  be  say  one 
sixty-tliousand-millionth  of  an  Ampere.  But  these 
strengths  are  all  inferred  from  tlie  phenomena  to  which 
the  current  gives  rise  ;  the  streng-th  of  a  current,  in 
Amperes,  is  measured  by  its  effects. 

The  principal  Effects  of  a  Current  are  the  following : 

(a)  Production  of  Heat  in  the  circuit,  always. 
(h)  Production  of  Light,  in  particular  cases. 
((■)  Electrolysis. 

((/)  The  production  of  a  Magnetic  Field  : — 

(1)  The  action  of  Currents  upon  Magnets. 

(2)  The  action  of  Currents  upon  other  Currents. 

(3)  Tlie  action  of  Currents  upon  Soft  Iron. 

(>j)  Physiological  Effects. 
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((/)  Til  10  ruonucTioN  OF  Ukat  by  AN'  Ei,i:cti{Ic  Cijuhknt 

Li'l,  us  tuko  a  ]iiac;e.  ol'  vory  tliin  platinum  wii'c,  and  li^t 
us  connect  this  with  the  terminals  of  a  cell  or  hatlery  of 
cells  :  for  example  we  may  hring  up  a  ])air  of  thick  coppei' 
wires  from  the  cell  or  hattery  and  make  their  free  ends 
approach  one  another,  and  then  lay  our  short  ]iiece  of  very 
thin  platinum  wire  across  these  free  ends.  'J'he  little 
piece  of  phitinum  wire  Ijecomes  warm  or  hot.  It  may 
hecome  white-hot  or  may  even  melt.  The  stronger  the 
current,  the  hotter  the  wire  becomes  :  ami  for  a  given 
piece  of  such  wire  the  law  is  that  a  current  of  twice  the 
strength  will  produce  four  times  as  much  Heat  in 
that  wire  in  a  given  time  ;  one  of  three  times  the  strength 
will  produce  nine  times  as  much  Heat  ;  or  generally,  the 
strength  of  the  current  is  proportional  to  the  square 
root  of  the  (quantity  of  heat  produced. 

Suppose  our  little  piece  of  platinum  wire  formed  a 
small  loop,  projecting  from  the  end  of  a  rod  of  gutta-percha 
in  which  the  two  thick  copper  wires  connected 
with  the  platinum  wire  and  with  the  battery 
were  separately  embedded,  and  that  the  loop  ^ 
was  dipped  in  water  and  the  current  passed.      % :  '. 
Heat  would  be  developed  in  the  wire  as  before,      1^  -  J 
ljut  it  would  be  taken  np  by  the  water  ;  the  ^.^ 
water  would  rise  in  temperature,  and  with  a 
sufficient  current  might  even  be  boiled  by  this  means. 
The  amount  of  Heat  lost  to  the  water  might  readily  be 
mea.sured  by  finding  what  its  rise  in  temperature  was : 
and  the  quantity  of  the  water  we  are  supposed  to  know : 
so  that  if  we  have  say  60  grammes  or  60  culi.  cm.  of 
water  raised  5°  C.  in  temperature  by  a  given  current  in 
one  minute,  and  raised  5°  C.  by  another  current  in  4 
minutes  with  the  same  apparatus,  we  know  that  the 
former  current  has  twice  the  strength  of  the  latter,  because 
in  a  given  time  it  produces  four  times  as  much  Heat. 
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Of  I'oui-sc  I'm- aei'unitc  work  W(i  Wdulil  liiive  to  allow  for  tlu! 
loss  ill  lioth  casiis  li^'  Uailialioii  of  heat  from  Liu;  heated  water  ; 
lni(,  we  are  not  concerned  with  this  at  the  present  moment. 

it  will  not  be  dillicult  to  nndevstand  that  if  we  curi 
find  means  to  regulate  our  current  we  can  regulate 
the  temperature  we  obtain  in  the  thin  wire,  and  that  we 
ean  thus  heat  a  spiral  of  platinum  wire  only  just  enongb 
to  hatch  an  egg  round  which  it  is  placed,  or  enough 
to  cook  it  ;  that  we  can  lieat  a  loop  of  platinum  wire 
only  enough  to  make  it  slowly  char  its  way  through  a 
tissue  round  whicli  it  is  placed  and  through  which  it  is 
drawn,  or  can  heat  it  suHiciently  to  make  it  rapidly  cut 
its  way  through  at  a  white  heat  ;  that  we  can  heat  a  dome- 
sliaped  spiral  of  platinum  wire  to  a  dull-red  heat,  and 
apply  it  for  checking  the  oozing  of  blood  ;  that  we  can 
fell  a  tree  by  pulling  throngli  it  a  platinum  wire  kept 
aglow  by  a  sufficient  current.  In  all  these  cases  the 
amount  of  Heat  produced  is  proportional  to  the  square 
of  the  Strength  of  the  Current  actually  passing. 

But  one  is  apt  to  sujipose,  when  one  sees  such  a  little 
loop  or  piece  of  wire  at  a  red  or  white  heat  wliile  the  rest 
of  the  apparatus  appears  cool,  that  the  Heat  is  only 
developed  in  that  glowing  bit  of  wire,  and  nowhere  else. 
That  would,  however,  be  a  mistake.  It  is  a  matter  of 
proportion.  Heat  is  developed  all  round  the  cir- 
cuit ;  some — and  this  sometimes  a  very  large  proportion 
— in  the  battery  cells  themselves  ;  some  in  the  thick 
wire  ;  some  in  the  thin  wire  ;  but  generally,  the  worse 
as  a  conductor  any  given  part  of  the  circuit  may  be, 
the  more  heat  will  be  developed  in  that  part.  The 
thin  piece  of  platinum  wire  is  a  bad  conductor  :  it  there- 
fore grows  comparatively  hot.  The  thick  copper  wire  is 
a  good  conductor  :  it  therefore  develops  less  heat. 

Ill  an  electric  fuse  wo  have  a  worse-conducting  part  of  the 
circuit  made  of  fusible  metal;  when  the  current  becomes 
excessive  the  heat  developed  melts  the  fuse,  and  the  current 
ceases. 
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H'  Iheri-  bc!  any  p;ui  ol'  Uie  cii'cuit  in  wliicli  a  bad. 
conductor  is  intevpolatud,  ilia  gi-eater  part  of  the 
IloaL  developed  in  the  wliole  circuit  may  vindei'  some 
conditions  be  developed  there  :  never  the  whole  of  it,  by 
any  chance.  Whenever,  attain,  there  is  a  flaw  in  the 
circuit,  tlie  conduction  becomes  bad  at  that  jioinl,  and 
heat  is  locally  developed,  when  tlie  current  jiasses. 
Thus  if  in  the  wiring  of  a  house  for  electric  lighting  thei'e 
be  a  bad  joint  in  the  wires,  or  if  tlie  wire  be  woi'n  away 
or  gnawed  away  at  any  given  point,  tliere  will  be  Heat 
developed  to  an  undue  e.vtent  at  the  ilaw,  and  the  teni- 
jrerature  may  rise  at  that  point  to  such  a  height  as  to  set 
the  building  on  fire.  Hence  the  need  for  a  thorough 
belief  in  the  danger  of  electric  lighting  rather  than  in  its 
immunity  fr(3ui  fire-risk  ;  for  it  can  only  be  safe  if  tliere 
are  no  flaws. 

If  a  powerful  electric  current  be  pas.scd  directly  from  carbon 
or  metal  to  the  dry  human  skin,  the  .skin  may  be  buriieil  and  a 
slough  formed.  If  it  be  led  to  the  skin  through  a  wire  brush, 
and  the  skin  brushed,  a  powerful  tingling  effect  is  produced. 

We  may  make  artificial  flaws  in  a  Circuit,  and 
observe  the  heating  winch  goes  on.  For  example  if  we  pass 
a  strong  current  through  tW'O  pieces  of  carbon  in  contact, 
they  become  hot,  certainly,  because  they  are  bad  con- 
ductors ;  but  if  we  separate  them  a  little  or  allow  their 
contact  to  be  very  loose,  we  may  see  tlie  electric  arc 
light  produced. 

Again,  if  in  a  circuit  we  make  sucli  a  flaw  lietween  two 
carbons  (thus  practically  producing  the  arcdiglit)  between  two 
hollowcd-out  blocks  of  lime,  wdiich  aj'e  non-conductors  and 
prevent  heat  IVom  escaping,  w-e  have  the  Electric  Fm-nace.  ^  By 
this,  Avith  powerful  currents,  temperatures  have  been  attained 
and  chemical  decompositions  have  been  effected  during  recent 
years,  which  had  previously  not  been  thought  possible.  Again 
if  we,  still  using  powerful  currents,  pass  the  current  through 
two  musses  of  metal  which  touch  one  another  by  a  loose 
contact,  the  point  of  contact  is  a  place  of  bad  conduction  and 
becomes  heated  ;  but  the  hotter  it  gets  the  wor.se  the  conduction 
becomes,  locally,  for  hot  metal  is  a  worse  conductor  than  cold  ; 
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so  LluU  tlie  two  adjacent  siirfaees  of  tlio  motal  ra]iidly  boat  up  ; 
aiul  by  lliis  lUfaiis,  by  utilising  the  heat  dovcloped  at  the  local 
Haw  in  the  circuit,  large  masses  of  metal  ai'c  now  daily  welded 
together  in  manul'acturing  industry. 

It  will  lie  lionie  in  mind  that  all  this  is  a  qncstion  of 
degree  and  of  [tmportinn  :  even  a  flaw  must  have  some 
Conducting  Power,  else  the  current  would  stop  altogether; 
but  il'  it  have  any,  then  it  acts  as  it  it  were  equivalent 
to  a  wire  of  some  ascertainable  length  and  thickness, 
and  of  the  same  conducting  power  as  the  Haw. 

In  order  to  clear  our  ground,  we  must  now  devote 
some  pages  to  a  digression  on  the  Conducting  Power  and 
the  Resistance  of  a  conductor,  and  shall  return  thereafter 
to  the  Heat  developed  in  the  circuit,  generally  or  locally. 

Resistance  and  Conductance. — In  a  flaw  in  the 
circuit,  or  in  a  very  long  thin  platinum  Avire,  the  Con- 
ducting Power  (or  conductance)  is  very  small :  and 
this  is  otherwise  expressed  by  saying  that  the  Resistance 
of  the  flaw,  or  of  the  platinum  wire,  is  very  great. 

If  we  had  a  wire  of  a  perfect  conductor,  there 
would  be  no  resistance,  and  no  heat  developed  in  the 
wire  on  the  jiassage  of  the  current  ;  Init  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  ^Jerfect  conductor,  though  some  metals  when 
excessively  cold  have  marvellonsly  siuall  resistances. 

It  is  necessary  that  we  should  have  some  standard 
of  comparison  of  Condtictances  on  the  one  hand  or 
of  Resistances  on  the  other.  The  Standard  Conductor 
would  have  unit  conductance  and  therefore  unit 
resistance  :  and  it  is  a  column  of  mercury  1  sq.  mm. 
in  cross-section  and  IOG'3  cm.  in  length.  The  Conduct- 
ance of  such  a  Standard  Conductor  is  said  to  be  one  Mho  ; 
and  its  resistance  one  Ohm. 

It  is  ]nore  usual  to  specify  the  Resistance  of  a 
conductor  in  Ohms  than  it  is  to  state  its  Conductance 
in  Mhos.  AVith  regard  to  any  particular  conductor  it  is 
suflicicnt  to  know  either  of  these,  for  the  number  of 
Ohms  is  the  inverse  of  the  number  of  Mhos  :  and  thus 
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a  coiiiluctor  whose  coiuluctuncc  is  10  Mlios  lias  a  resist- 
ance dl'  Oliin. 

The  Kesislaiice  of  a  (■oiiduclor  (of  miiforiii  diameter) 
vai'ies  lUrecUy  as  its  length  and  inversely  as  its  cross- 
sectional  area. 

A  uiiifonn  cohiiiin  of  inorcnry  I  cm.  long  and  o  sq.  cm.  in 
transverse  section,  bus  a  resistance  equal  to  (//o-M0630}  Ohms. 
Thus  it  it  be  1  metre  long  (^  =  100  cm.)  and  have  a  cross-area 
ot  i  sq.  cm.,  its  Resistance  is  •|{100-^i)-f  10U30|  =  jt'iU  'Jliin. 

The  Resistance  of  a  conductor  also  dejjends  on  its 
material,  and  is  proportional  for  each  .substance  to  a 
particular  number  which  has  to  be  found  by  experiment 
and  wdiich  is  called  the  resistivity  of  the  snbstance. 
The  inverse  of  the  Resistivity  is  called  the  conduc- 
tivity. 

Thus  copper  is  a  better  conductor  than  mercury  : 
under  similar  conditions  a  current  passes  through  it 
61'7t)  times  as  strong  as  will  pass  through  mercury  :  its 
Conductivity  is  61*70  times,  and  its  Resistivity  (yj^yTj 
times  that  of  mercury. 

It  is  more  usual  for  us  to  find  Tables  of  Conduc- 
tivities than  it  is  to  find  tables  of  Resistivities.  Thus  with 
regard  to  copper,  for  example,  the  u.sual  datum  would  be 
that  its  Conductivity  is  6r70  ;  that  of  mercury  being 
taken  as  unity. 

Let  us  write  the  Conductivity  as  7  ;  then  the  Resistance  of  a 
uniform  conductor  of  any  substance  is  {//o^l06307} .  For 
example,  in  platinum  the  Conductivity  is  6 '46  ;  and  the 
Resistance  of  a  platinum  wire  12  cm.  long  and  h  mm.  in  thickness 
is  12/0 -=-(10630  X  6-46)  ;  then  we  must  find  0,  which  is  0  7854  x 
(0-05  cm. f  =  0-0019635  sq.  cm.;  so  that  the  Resistance  is 
{(l'2-:-0-00196.35)-^(10630x  6-46)}  Ohms,  or  0-089  Ohm. 

The  Conductivity  of  pure  -water  is  not  greater  than 
0-000000,000025  times  that  of  mercury.  Hence  a  column 
of  pure  water,  1  metre  in  length  (/=:100  cm.)  and  1  sq.  cm.  in 
cross-section  (o  =  l),  has  a  Resistance  equal  to  (//o)-^(10630  x 
0-000000,000025)  Ohms,  =(100^0-000000,265750)  =  376,32-2000 
Ohms,  at  least ;  and  it  is  therefore  practically  a  non-conductor. 
Gutta-percha  oilers  a  resistance  far  greater  than  even  this. 
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From  tliis  wo  see  that  siilistaiiccs  of  the  same  si/.e  and 
rorm  may  diller  very  iiuieli  in  llieir  power  of  cuuveyinj^ 
or  coiicluetiuL,'  an  electric  cnrrent  :  some,  as  metals,  allow 
it  to  jiass  with  relatively  little  resistance  :  others  ofl'er 
much  resistance,  and  their  conductivity  is  accordingly 
small. 

Hence  :i  curri'iit  |i.'issiiij,f  aloiif;  a  wire  siilliciently  coated 
with  gutta-percha  may  ho  prcviniteil  I'roni  escaping,  and  kept 
in  its  [latli  ;  and  in  the  natural  electric  currents  found  in  a 
nerve  of  the  body,  the  neurilemma  and  the  fatty  medulla 
of  the  nervi^  play  the  smuv.  part,  in  relation  to  the  conductive 
axis-eyliuder  of  eacli  hhril,  as  the  gutta-percha  does  towards  the 
wire. 

'I'he  tissues  of  the  body  are  mostly  very  had  conductors 
and  oll'er  high  resistances  ;  for  e.-caniple,  the  eyeball  presents  a 
resistance  of  about  2500  Ohms,  and  an  equal  bidk  of  brain- 
substance  about  1()00.  A  ]iair  of  needles  connected  respec- 
tively with  the  terminals  of  a  battery,  and  with  their  points 
apart,  will,  when  inserted  into  the  tissues  of  the  body,  give 
only  an  inipercejttibly  minute  current  :  but  if  they  come  Tipon 
and  enter  a  bullet  lodged  in  the  tissues,  the  current-strength 
goes  up  at  once  to  a  liigh  value,  and  the  current  may  be  de- 
tected by  any  appropriate  appliance,  such  as  a  galvanometer 
or  a  microphone. 

The  human  skin  when  dry,  or  dried  by  drying  -  powder, 
is  a  particularly  bad  conductor  ;  if  it  be  wetted  it  con- 
ducts much  better,  and  allows  current  to  pass  into  the  deeper 
structures. 

We  even  liud  that  moist  air  is  a  better  conductor  than  dry 
air:  so  that  the  vapour  arising  from  his  body  adds  an  element 
of  danger  to  the  position  of  a  person  in  an  exposed  place 
during  a  thunderstorm,  for  that  vapour  alibrds  an  easier  path 
for  the  spark. 

Any  dust  or  grease  or  rust  about  a  galvanic  cell  or  hatter^ 
may,  pi'aotically,  wholly  arrest  the  tlow  of  current.  Hence 
the  importance  of  clean,  unoxidised  surfaces. 

The  Resistances  which  may  be  interposed  between  one 
point  and  another  on  a  galvanic  circuit,  in  order  to 
moderate  the  current,  will  usually  be  found  in  a  "re- 
sistance-box." This  consists  of  a  series  of  coils  of 
wire  of  known  Resistance,  measured  in  Ohms  or  decimal 
fractions  of  Ohms,  which  are  fitted  up  in  a  box  and  so 
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ai'r.'in,L;e(l  tliiit  Uic.  (nirreiit  may  bi'  made  to  pass  lljrmi^'li 
llioiii  all,  ()!■  tlirunf^li  any  desired  iiiimljer  ol'  llieiii  at 
will. 

I'laeli  of  tlicsc  coils  is  made  of  insulatoil  flcririan-sil vor 
wire,  Ol'  of  an  alloy  of  silver  with  'y.i'A  per  cent  of  jjlatinuiii. 
The  resistance  of  these  materials  is  found  to  vary  extremely 
slightly  with  the  changes  of  temperature  to  which  the  pass- 
age of  tlie  current  gives  rise.  The  two  ends  of  each  coil  are 
fastened  to  massive  co|)[)er  rods,  and  the  coil  is  imbedded  in 
jtaraflin.  In  the  ordinary  state  of  the  instrunjcnt  these  massive 
copper  rods  are  connected  to  one  another  by  a  massive  Ijrass 
or  copper  plug,  wdiich  "short-circuits"  the  coil;  that  is 
to  say,  it  provides  a  path  of  immeiisidy  less  resistance  than  tlie 
coil  itself.  When  the  plug  is  taken  out, 
the  current  is  obliged  to  pass  through  the 
corresponding  coil,  as  at  A,  Fig.  244.  By 
taking  out  the  appropriate  plugs  we  can, 
with  properly  varying  values  of  the  respec- 
tive coils,  give  the  total  Resistance  put  into 
circuit  a  very  large  range  of  values,  and 
thus  modify  the  current-strength  to  any  desired  extent  within 
the  compass  of  the  instrumeni;. 

Wheatstone's  Bridge  is  an  instrument  whereby  the  Re- 
sistance of  any  given  conductor  can  be  ascertained.  In  its 
simplest  form  it  consists,  as  shown  in  Fig. 
245,  of  a  diamond  of  conductors  AB,  BC, 
CD,  DA,  a  cro.ss  -  conductor  BD  with  a 
galvanometer  G,  and  a  connection  AZnCuG 
in  wdiicli  tliere  is  a  galvanic  battery  ZnCu. 
Observe  the  use  of  the  conventional  sign 
for  a  galvanic  battery  in  the  ligure  :  the 
short  thick  lines  stand  for  negative  plates 
(r.i/.  zinc)  the  longer  and  thinner  lines  for 
positive  (<•.;/.  cojiper).  The  galvanometer 
needle  is  at  rest  when  the  Resistances  in  the  respective  arms 
of  the  diamond  are  in  the  ratio  R.^b  :  Rbc  :  :  Kad  :  Rdc-  Hence 
if  we  know  two  of  the  resistances,  and  have  the  means  of 
adjusting  the  third  to  a  known  extent  until  there  is  no 
current  through  the  galvanometer,  we  know  the  value  of 
the  fourth. 

The  required  known  adjustment  of  the  third  arm's  resist- 
ance may  be  elfected  by  mean.s  of  a  Rheostat  or  Rheochord. 
This  consists  of  two  cylinders  :  one  of  these,  C,  is  metallic  -.^  the 
other,  B,  is  non-conducting  and  bears  a  screw-thread.  When 
the  rheostat  is  intended  to  offer  no  resistance,  the  whole  of  the 
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wire  is  roUod  on  to  Uio  iiietallii-  cylinder  :  the  enrrent  tliiMi 
mns  iVom  A  to  the  metiillic  e.ylinder  C  and  on  by  L).  As  the 
_  cylinder  B  is  rotated  back,  the  wire  is  nn- 
wonnil  on  to  the  serow-tlireadod  non-conduet- 
ini,'  cylinilcr  1!,  and  the  current  has  to  pass 
round  the  wire  so  wound  u])on  H.  Tlie  amount 
of  this  wire  so  wound  on  F>  may  be  asoertained 
from  the  number  of  revolutions  of  the  cylinilcr. 
This  is  however  a  rough  form  oi' apparatus. 

Another  mcithod  is  to  vary  AI)  and  DC 
together  by  means  of  a  Sliding  Contact. 
The  wire  from  the  galvanometer  is  so  fitted  that  it  can  slip 
along  and  touch  any  point  D  between  A  and 
C  :  tlien  the  resistances  between  A  and  B 
and  between  B  and  C  being  known,  the 
same  ratio  AB  :  BC  ::  AD  :  DC  still  holds 
good  in  Isolation  to  the  resistances.  The 
objection  to  this  form  of  instrument  is  that 
the  sliding  contact  causes  wear  of  the  wires, 
and  interferes  with  the  accuracy  of  the 
results. 

The  use  of  Resistance-boxes  is  to  be  preferred  to  that  of 
sliding  contacts.  If,  in  a  resistance  box  the  successive  coils 
are  at  5000,  2000,  1000,  1000,  500,  200,  100,  100,  50,  20,  10, 
10,  5,  2,  2,  1  Ohms  each,  we  can,  by  taking  out  the  proper 
plugs,  give  the  resistance  of  the  box  containing  these  16  coils 
any  value  we  please  from  1  to  10,000  Ohms  :  and  we  may  use 
such  a  box  as  the  Resistance  between  say  B  and  C. 

But  we  may  go  farther.  Instead  of  using  resistances  of 
fixed  value  in  AB  and  AD,  let  us  put  resistance-boxes  in  these 
also.  It  will  not  be  necessary  for  us  to  give  these  any  other 
values  than  multiples  of  10,  .say  10,  100.  and  1000  Ohms  each. 
Suppose  then  that  the  res]iective  resistances  of  AB,  AD,  BO 
are  1000,  10,  and  2784  Ohms  when  the  unknown  resistance 
stands  between  D  and  C  and  the  galvanometer  is  at  rest :  what 
is  the  value  of  the  unknown  Resistance  ?  AB  :  BC  ::  AD  :  DC  ; 
or  1000  :  2781  ::  10  :  27 '84  :  whence  the  unknown  resistance  is 
27  '84  Ohms.  We  have  thus  taken  our  measurement  down  to  two 
places  of  decimals,  and  extended  the  range  of  tlie  instrument 
down  to  O'Ol  Ohm.  On  the  other  hand,  if  BC  be  greater 
than  10000  when  AB  =  AD,  we  then  make  AB  =  tV  or  ^4"^  AD, 
and  thus  extend  the  range  of  the  insti-ument  to  100,000  or  to 
1,000000  Ohm.s. 

In  practice  these  three  resistance-boxes,  AB,  AD,  and  BC, 
are  arranged  on  the  same  board,  and  provision  is  made  for 
the  insertion  of  the  unknown  Resistance  between  D  and  C  : 
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Fig.  248. 


ami  lurthci',  tho  battery  .stands  botvvoL'ii  A  ami  C,  and  the  gal- 
vanoiiiutur  between  ]5  and  1),  as  in  tlie  diagram  oi'  Fig.  245. 
Fig.  247  sbi)ws  how  tiie  respeetivc  Resistanees  are  generally 
arranged  when  the  Wheatstoiic's  liridge  is 
made  up  with  resi.stanoe-hoxeH  in  thi.s  way  ; 
and  it  will  be  found  that  this  figui'e  sub- 
stantially agrees  with  Fig.  245.    The  resist- 
ance in  any  arm  corresponds  of  course  with 
the  plugs  which  have  been  iaknn  oul  of  that 
arm. 

There  is,  however,  another  kind  of  resist- 
ance-box often  to  be  met  with  in  medical  work,  in  which  tlie 
plug  has  to  be  put  in  in  order  to  determine  the  resistance,  and 
in  which  no  current  runs  unless  the  plug  is  in.  The  princijile 
of  this  is  illu.strated  by  Fig.  249.  The  current  comes  in  at  the 
segment  0,  and  it  has  to  go  forward  from 
the  centi'al  metallic  disc.  Unless  the  plug 
is  in  somewhere  in  the  circle,  there  can  be 
^^W^  no  current,  for  there  is  then  no  comrnunica- 
tiou  between  the  segment  0  and  the  central 
disc  :  if  it  be  in  at  the  segment  0,  there  is 
no  resistance  :  if  it  be  in  at  the  segment 
1,  the  current  has  to  traverse  one  of  the 
pj„  coils  connected  with  the  numbered  seg- 

ments :  if  at  the  segment  2,  two  coils,  and 
so  on  ;  so  that  the  number  of  the  segment  indicates  the  number 
of  coils  traversed.  If  there  are  five  such  circles,  bearing 
respectively  10000-Ohm,  1000-Ohm,  100-Ohm,  10-Ohm,  and 
1-Ohm  coils,  9  to  each,  any  number  of  Ohms  can  be  promptly 
put  in  circuit,  from  1  to  99999. 

Sometimes  very  high  Resistances  are  obtained  by  the  use  of 
rheostats  of  fluid  or  of  graphite,  or  even  of  mere  black-lead 
l)encil  lines  on  paper. 

Branched  Currents. — When  a  current  is  sent  along 
a  branched  wire,  as  in  Fig.  250,  tlie  current  arriving  at 
A  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  two  currents 
leaving  A  by  the  two  branches :  and 
conversely,  the  currents  arriving  at  B 
are  together  equal  to  the  current  leaving  p|g  050 
B.  The  strength  of  the  current  passing 
along  AGB  is  to  the  strength  of  the  current  passing  along 
ADB  as  the  Conductance  of  ACB  is  to  that  of  ADC  ;  or 
otherwise,  the  relative  strengths  of  the  currents  in 
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the  branches  are  inrcrxclii  pi'oportional  to  Uieir  respec- 
tive resistances. 

For  example,  suppose  we  liave  a  eiin-eut  of  2!,  Amperes  going 
round  the  eirouit ;  but  in  its  way  it  linds  a  branched  arrange- 
ment sueli  as  that  of  Fig.  250,  in  wliieh  tlie  rcspeetivo  re- 
sistaneos  of  ACB  and  ADH  are  8  Olims  and  2  Oliins.  Wliat  ai-o 
the  respective  cnrrenl.s  in  tlie  two  l)i-anclics  ?  Let  ■/  be  the 
current-strength  in  the  8-Olim  brancli  and  (2-5 -  j)  the  current- 
strength  in  the  2-Olim  branch;  then  i  :  {2-o  -  i)  : :  ^  :  },  ;  and 
on  solving  this  sin)])le  equation  we  find  t  =  J,  Ampere  "in  the 
S-Ohm  branch  and  (2-5-  0  =  2  Amperes  in  the'2-Ohni  brancli. 

Sujjpose  we  liave  to  insert  in  tlie  circuit  a  piece  of 
apparatus  wliicli  would  be  injured  by  the  full  current, 
we  could  divert  any  desired  proportion  of  tlie  current 
by  .sending  a  part  of  it  along  a  branch  or  "  shunt "  of 
sullicient  Conductance,  that  is,  of  sutticiently  small  Resist- 
ance. 

Suppose  we  desired  a  current  in  ACB  to  be  reduced  to  -r  l, 
and  that  the  resistance  of  ACB  was  as  before,  8  Ohms  :  wliat 
must  bo  the  resistance  of  tlie  additional  path,  that  is  of  the 
shunt  ADB  ?  We  see  that  if  of  the  current  goes  hy  ACB 
1%  must  go  by  ADB  :  therefore  the  Conductance  of  ADB  must 
be  99  times  that  of  ACB  :  that  is  to  say,  the  Resistance  of  ADB 
must  be  ,V  that  of  ACB,  or  Ohms. 

In  a  Du-Bois-Raymond  key,  the  current  is  practically 
shunted  oil  from  a  nerve-preparation  by  being  made  to  pass 
jiartlv  through  a  thick  mass  of  brass  :  the  share  of  the  current 
which  the  nerve  then  gets  is  inappreciably  small.  When  the 
kev  IS  opened,  the  nerve  gets  all  the  current  which  its  resistance 
will  allow  to  pass. 

Currents  travel  wherever  there  is  a  conducting  path  for 
them  ;  hence  they  allect  the  more  remote  parts  of  the  body 
wlien  applied  suiierficially.  For  example,  on  electrifying  the 
tace,  It  may  be  that  the  optic  nerve  is  irritated. 

After  this  explanation  as  to  Resistance  and  Conduc- 
tivity we  may  return  to  the  Heat  generated  in  a  circuit, 
or  in  any  given  portion  of  a  circuit,  on  the  passage  of  a 
current.  This  Heat  is,  2xr  second,  numerically  erpial  to 
the  Amperes  squared  x  the  Ohms ;  that  is,  on  condition 
that  It  IS  itself  measured,  not  in  ergs,  but  in  Joules  of 
10,000000  ergs  each.  ' 
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Tims  the  Ileal,  (lpv(^lo[iwl  in  a  coil  ol'  wire,  wliose  resistaiiuf 
is  12  OliiMs,  by  ;i  current  ol'  7  Aiii|>ei-es  is  (7- x  12)  =  (49  x  12)  = 
588  Joules  per  siMtoiid,  or  5880,000000  ergs  ]icr  second. 

There  is  juioUier  luode  ol'  staliii^^  the  same  result 
wliieli  disserves  attention.  Suppose  we  liave  a  conductor 
whose  resistance  is  one  Ohm  and  that  tlie  current  pass- 
ing is  one  of  one  Ampere  :  then  the  conductor  is  in 
different  electrical  conditions  at  its  two  ex- 
tremities, for  if  it  were  in  the  same  electrical  condition 
at  both  ends  no  current  would  flow  alon^  it.  This 
difference  of  condition  is  known  as  the  Difference  of 
Potential,  and  will  he  more  fully  explained  later  on  ; 
but  it  is  analogous  to  a  Difference  of  Temperature  in  the 
flow  of  Heat,  or  to  a  Difference  of  Pressure  in  the  flow  of 
a  Liquid.  In  the  case  specified  (one  Ohm  and  one 
Ampere)  the  two  ends  of  the  conductor  are  said  to  he 
under  a  difference  of  potential  (sometimes  called  an 
Electromotive  Force  or  a  voltage)  of  one  Volt.  The 
Ohm,  the  Ampere,  and  the  Volt  are  thus  closely  related  ; 
and  if  any  two  of  them  be  known  with  reference  to  any 
particular  conductor  or  portion  of  the  circuit,  the  value 
of  the  third  may  be  readily  inferred,  for  the  three 
quantities  are  related  thus  : — Volts  =  Amperes  x 
Ohms  ;  or  Amperes  =  Volts  Ohms  ;  or  Ohms 
=  Volts  Amperes. 

Thus  if  in  a  given  coil  whose  Resistance  is  12  Ohms  there  be 
a  current  passing  whose  strength  is  7  Amperes,  the  Difference  oj 
Potential  under  which  that  current  passes  is  84  Volts  :  for  7 
Amp.  X  12  Ohms  =  84  Volts. 

The  statement  of  this  relation  is  the  extremely  im- 
portant law  known  by  the  name  of  Ohm's  Law. 

The  Heat  produced  is,  therefore,  in  Joules  per 
second,  also  equal  to  the  Volts  x  the  Amperes  ;  and 
it  is,  further,  equal  to  the  Volts  .s'(//((nv,/ h- the  Ohms. 

Problems. ^1.  In  an  ordinary  pint  Daniell  cell,  the  differ- 
ence of  potential  between  the  two  plates,  when  they  are  not 
brought  into  metallic  communication  with  one  another,  is  about 
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one  Volt.  The  resistance  of  tlui  cell  itself  is  usually  about  -I 
Ohms  ;  that  is  to  say  tlu^  cell  itself  is  e([uivaleut,  as  a  couduetor, 
to  about  425 '2  cm.  of  standard  mercury-column.  Now  lot  us 
connect  the  copiier  and  the  zinc  by  a  siiort  thick  bit  of  wiiu 
which  oilers  practically  no  resistance  to  the  How  of  a  current. 
A  current  then  passes  round  the  circuit  ;  and  its  strength  is 
Volts^Ohms  =  1 -^4  =  ;!:  Ampere.  Next  let  us  lind  how  much 
Heat  is  develojied  p;/'  si'coiul  in  the  cell,  when  it  is  thus  allowed 
to  run  to  waste.  Tliis  is  (Am  peres)- x  Ohms  =  (.^)- x  4  =  1  Joule 
per  second,  or  2,500000  ergs  per  second.  The  same  lii;nre  is 
reached  by  taking  the  Heat,  in  Joules  per  second,  as  Volts  x 
Amperes  =  l  x.j  =  .-j;  ;  or  as  (Volts)--^Ohms  — - 1-^4  = 

2.  Ncx-t,  let  us  put  between  the  terminals  a  long  coil  of  thin 
wire,  wdiose  Resistance  is  say  SO  Ohms.  The  whole  Resistance  in 
the  circuit  is  now  84  Ohms  ;  and  the  Strength  of  the  Current  is, 
in  Amperes,  =  Volts-^01lms  =  ^\  Ampere.  Now  let  us  ascertain 
how  much  Heat  is  developed;  first  within  the  cell  itself,  and 
second  in  the  long  connecting  wire.  First,  then,  within  the 
Cell :  the  current-strength  is  Ampere  and  the  resistance  of 
the  cell  is  4  Ohms  ;  the  Heat  in  the  cell  is  therefore  (Amperes )- 
x  Ohms  =  (s'i)"  X  4  =  Joule  per  second  =  5669  ergs  per 
second.  Secondly,  in  the  Wire  ;  the  current -strength  is 
Ampere  and  the  resistance  of  the  wire  is  80  Ohms  ;  the  Heat  in 
the  wire  is  therefore  (54)"x80  =  sJ^  Joule  per  second  =  11.3369 
ergs  per  second. 

3.  What  is  the  Difference  of  Potential  between  the  two 
ends  of  the  connecting  wire  in  the  last  example?  We 
know  that  Volts  =  Am])c>res  x  Ohms.  The  ditlerence  of  potential 
in  question  is  therefore  Amp.  x  80  Ohms  =  |^  =  f^  Volt. 
The  whole  of  the  potential-difTerence  obtainable  i'vom  the  cell 
(one  Volt)  is  not  available  for  the  service  of  the  connecting 
ware,  for  a  part  of  it  is  absorbed  in  driving  the  current 
through  the  cell  itself. 

4.  in  a  Grove  cell  the  internal  Resistance,  that  of  the  cell 
itself,  is  smaller  than  in  a  Daniell  of  the  same  size,  being  about 
};  Ohm  for  a  pint  cell  ;  the  Voltage  is  generally  about  1  -8°  Volts. 
K  we  connect  the  terminals  of  a  pint  Grove  cell  by  a  short  thick 
Ijit  of  wire  the  current  is  1-8  VoltH-0'2  Ohm  =  9  Amperes  ;  the 
Heat  developed  ])er  second  is  (Amperes)- x  Ohnis  =  9- x  i  =  16-2 
Joules,  or  162,000000  ergs.  U  we  again  use  our  80-Ohni  coil  of 
wire,  the  total  Resistance  becomes  80-2  Ohms  ;  the  Voltage  is 
1  -S  Volts,  as  before  ;  the  current-strength  is  Volts Oh ms="^V'\ 
=  0-0224  Amperes;  the  Heat  developed  within  the  Coiris 
(Amperes)^  x  Ohms  =  (0-0224)-  x  0-2  =  0-00ni  Joules  per  .second  ; 
the  Heat  developed  in  the  Wire  is  similarly  (0 -0224)- x  80=' 
0-0401  Joules  per  second;  and  the  Dillerencc  of  Potential 
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between  the  ends  of  the  coiiiiectiiif,'  wire  is  Amperes  x  Ohuis  ~ 
(s'o'V>=  80)  =  1-7955  Volts. 

5.  Supposing  we  have  a  Cell  whose  internal  resistance  and 
voltage  we  do  not  know  ;  hut  we  have  a  set  of  coils  whose 
Resistances  we  do  know.  Take  three  of  these,  say  5  Ghiris,  10 
Ohms,  and  20  Oliras.  With  the  aid  of  tliesc  the  jjroblem  is  not 
at  all  heyond  the  reach  of  calculation,  ]irovided  that  we  have 
some  means  of  measuring  the  strength  of  the  Curi'ent  directly 
in  Amp6res,  as  by  means  of  instruments  known  as  Amjic're- 
meters  or  Ammeters.  Let  the  result  of  our  measuremenls  be, 
then,  that  with  the  5-Ohm  coil  interposed  l)etwe(in  the  terminals 
of  the  cell,  the  current  is  0'24  Amperes  :  that  with  the  10-Olim 
coil  it  is  0-133  Amperes  ;  and  that  with  the  20-Ohm  coil  it  is 
0-0706  Amperes.  If  we  set  this  out  in  an  algeViraical  form  the 
problem  becomes  simple  ;  let  V  stand  for  the  Voltage  of  the 
cell  in  Volts  ;  let  w  stand  for  the  internal  Resistance  of  the 

cell  in  Ohms;  then  we  have  the  three  equations       .=0'24  ; 

• — ^- —  =  0-133:   =  0-0706;  and  from  tiiese  equations  the 

to +10  '  a>  +  20 

student's  knowledge  of  algebra  will  readily  enable  him  to  find 
that  K  =  1  -5  Volts  and  w  =  1-25  Ohms. 

6.  Suppose  we  had  a  Daniell  cell,  4  Ohms  and  1  Volt  as 
before  ;  and  we  want  to  reduce  the  current  to  2  milliamperes, 
that  is,  to  y;yVf>  Ampcrcs:  what  amount  of  resistance  must 
we  interpose  between  the  terminals?  As  before,  Amperes  = 
Volts^Ohms  ;  that  is,  0-002  =  1  Volt  +  500  Ohms  ;  .so  that  the 
whole  Resistance  must  become  500  Ohms,  and  the  resistance 
interposed  must  therefore  be  496  Ohms. 

We  may  have,  instead  of  a  .simple  wire  between  the 
terminals  of  a  cell  or  battery,  a  circuit  in  which  the 
different  successive  parts  present  differing  resistances,  as 
for  example,  an  alternation  of  thick  and  thin  lengths  of 
Avire.  Then  the  heat  produced  in  the  wliole  circuit 
is  distributed  among  the  different  parts  of  the  circuit, 
to  each  according  to  its  Resistance. 

If  a  wire  were  a  Perfect  Conductor,  it  would  present 
no  resistance,  and  there  -ivould  be  no  heat  developed 
in  it  ;  and  the  conducting  wire  would  thus  be  unaffected 
by  tlie  passage  of  tlie  current.  The  Heat  developed  in 
any  given  portion  of  a  circuit  is  therefore  a  consequence 
of  the  imperfection  of  the  conductor  employed. 
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We  have,  in  all  the  above,  assumed  the  (.'arrent  to  do 
nothiug  but  trausCorai  all  its  Energy  into  Heat.  But 
the  I'oniuil-p,  Heat  =  (Auip.)-' x  Ohms  —  Ani]i.  x  Volts  = 
(Volts)- -hOiiius,  also  refer,  uiore  broadly,  to  Energy  in 
any  of  the  forais  which  it  may  assume.  If  tlie  curi'ent 
lie  made  to  drive  an  electromotor,  the  electromotor  i.s 
equivalent,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  battery  and 
eireuit  in  general,  to  a  wire  presenting  a  certain  Resistance 
and  a  certain  Dill'ereuce  of  Potentials  between  its  ex- 
tremities ;  and  the  only  difference  in  the  situation  is  that 
the  motor  more  or  less  completely  transforms  the  Energy 
supplied  to  it  into  the  energy  of  Work  done  by  it,  instead 
of  transforming  it  all  into  Heat. 

Ic  may  be  proper  ui  this  place  to  explain  what  the  measure 
of  Current  is  for  commercial  purposes.  It  is  not  the  Strength 
of  Current,  the  Amperes  ;  this  alone  would  not  tell  us  how 
much  Energy  the  consumer  had  taken  from  the  electric  mains  ; 
and  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  electric  lighting  company  it 
is  a  matter  of  indifference  what  may  bo  the  siiecial  forms  of 
apparatus  employed  by  the  consumer.  What  interests  them  is 
how  much  Energy  they  have  supplied  him  with,  and  this  is 
what,  by  one  meaus  or  another,  they  measure  in  the  consumer's 
meter.  The  rate  of  consumption  of  Energy  in  the  consumer's 
apparatus  is  equal,  when  measured  in  Joules-per-second,  to  the 
product  of  the  Amperes  into  the  Volts.  Consequently,  by  one 
means  or  another,  tlie  meter  must  register  both  the  Amperes 
and  the  Volts  under  which  the  Energy  of  the  electric  current 
is  supplied.  But  the  meter  must  Jo  more  than  this  ;  it  must 
also  register  the  Time.  The  product  (Amperes  x  Volts  x  no.  of 
Seconds)  gives  the  number  of  Joules  of  Energy  taken  up  from 
the  circuit.  The  commercial  unit  of  Electrical  Energy  is  1 
Amiierexl  Volt  x  3,600000  seconds  =  3,600000  Joules  =  1000 
Ampere -Volt -Hours.  It  does  not  matter  how  this  product  is 
made  up,  whether  by  Strength  of  Current,  or  higli  Voltage,  or 
length  of  Time,  or  all  or  any  of  these  ;  whenever  this  jirod'uct 
has  been  made  up,  the  commercial  unit  of  Eneigy  has  been 
consumed  ;  and  if,  as  is  said,  "the  unit  of  current  "  costs  5d 
tlie  sum  due  is  then  .5d.  ' 

The  same  thing  is  often  expressed  in  another  form,  namely:— 
the  unit  is  equal  to  1000  Joules-per-second  continued  for  an  hour ; 
but  the  phrase  "Joules-per-second"  is  abbreviated  into 
"Watts,"  a  Watt  being  the  unit  of  Activity  on  the  so-called 
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"  I'l-acUcal  Electromagnetic"  systeTu,  in  which  the  Coidomb, 
Ampere,  Ohm,  iiiid  Volt  serve  as  units  systematically  related  to 
one  another;  that  is,  the  Watt  is  an  activity  of  10,000000  ergs 
per  second.  Then  the  cominereial  unit  is  equal  to  the  I'esult  ot 
an  Activity  of  1000  Watts,  kejit  up  ibr  1  hour  :  it  is  said  to 
be  equal  to  1000  Watt-hours  or  to  one  kilowatt-hour.  On 
the  Continent  of  Eurojie  the  unit  in  use  is  not  1000  Watl- 
liours,  but  100;  the  unit  is  tlierelbre  a  "  hektowatt-hour," 
not  a  kilowatt-hour. 


(/;)  Production  of  Light  by  a  Cdrrent 

(1)  Gaps  in  a  circuit. — Wu  have  already  alluded  to 
the  production  of  the  now  well-known  electric  arc  light. 
In  this,  in  air,  the  positive  carbon  wears  away  about  twice 
as  fast  as  the  negative  :  so  that  contrivances  have  to  be 
resorted  to  for  regulating  the  approach  of  the  carbons 
towards  one  another  as  they  wear  away.    In  some  cases,  as 
in  lantern  projection  work,  it  is  found  expedient  to  regulate 
the  position  of  the  arc  by  hand  :  in  street  lighting  the 
devices  employed  must  be  automatic.    The  temperature 
attained  is  about  3500°  C,  at  which  carbon  volatilises  : 
and  powerful  lamps  differ  from  weaker  ones  in  the  area 
of  carbon  over  which  this  temperature  is  attained.  Area 
for  area,  the  brightness  of  the  luminous  part  of  the 
carbon  is  the  same  both  in  weaker  and  in  more  powerl'ul 
lamps. 

(2)  High  temperatures  in  bad  conductors. — 
The  temperatvire  assumed  by  any  given  portion  of  the 
circuit  will  depend  upon  the  amount  of  heat  liberated 
in  it  (measured  in  calories) ;  and  it  will  be  greater  the 
smaller  the  mass  of  the  portion  considered,  and  also  the 
smaller  its  specific  heat.  A  very  thiu  badly -con- 
ducting wire  or  filament  may  collect  within  itself,  on 
account  of  its  relatively  high  Eesistance,  a  very  large 
proportion  of  the  total  Heat  developed  m  the  whole 
circuit;  and  then,  on  account  of  its  suuall  Mass,  its 
temperature  may  become  exceedingly  high  in  a  short 
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time.  When  it  i.s  hot  it  will  lose  heat  by  radiation 
and  conduction  or  convection  ;  hut  it  will  attain  u 
temperature  at  which  its  losses  are  balanced  by  the 
continuous  supply  of  Enorny  from  the  battery,  in  the 
form  of  Heat.  The  snuxller  its  radiating  surface,  or  the 
less  air  it  has  innncdiately  around  it,  the  less  rapid  will 
be  its  losses,  and  the  liiLfher  will  its  temperature  tend  to 
become  before  equilibrmm  is  reached.  A  sulliciently 
strong  current,  passing  along-  a  very  tliin  and  short  piece 
of  platinum  wire,  may  thus  bring  that  platinum  wire  to  a 
red  or  a  white  heat,  or  may  even  fuse  it.  Then,  of  course, 
when  the  wire  becomes  exceedingly  hot  it  emits  light. 

The  earlier  suggestions  as  to  the  manufacture  of  small 
electric  lamps  were  that  the  current  should  Ije  made  to 
pass  through  a  thin  platinum  wire  or  a  coil  of  thin 
platinum  wire.  These  forms  of  lamp  were,  however, 
soon  displaced  by  electric  incandescent  lamps  in  which 
the  filament  of  high  resistance  is  made  up  of  a  car- 
bonised organic  fibre  such  as  a  bamboo  fibre,  or  of  pre- 
pareil  carbon  jjaste,  or — nowadays — is  made  of  a  long 
thin  wire  of  tantalum  or  of  an  alloy  of  osmium  with 
tungsten  (osram  lamps). 

Suppose  the  current  is  so  regulated  that  its  actual  strength 
as  it  passes  through  the  lamp  is  I'So  Amperes,  and  that  the 
lamp  is  one  of  16 '2  Ohms  resistance;  then  the  Difference  of 
Potential  between  the  extremities  of  the  filament  is  Volts  = 
Amperes  X  Ohms  =  1 -So  X  16-2  =  30  Volts.  Similarly  if  the 
current  be  0'58  Amperes  and  tlie  resistance  181  Ohms,  the 
voltage  is  105  Volt*  In  the  former  of  these  cases,  the  Energy 
transformed  by  the  lamp  is  Joules  per  second  =  Voltage  x  Current 
=  30  X  1  '85  =  55 '5  Joules  per  second  ;  in  the  latter  of  these  cases 
it  is  similarly  105  x  0 '58  =  60'9  Joules  per  second,  or  60'9 
Watts.  The  average  consumpt  of  Energy  by  a  16-candle  filament 
lamp  is  from  3^  to  3^  Watts  per  candle,  rising  to  as  the 
lighting  power  falls,  in  100  to  200  hours,  to  13  to  14  candles  ; 
and  ill  a  40-candle  metallic  filament  lamp  it  is  1  to  ]J,. 

The  whole  of  the  Energy  radiated  from  the  lamp  does 
not  take  the  I'orm  of  Heat,  for  some  of  it  assumes  the 
form  of  the  energy  of  Light ;  but  after  all  this  is  only  a 
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aiiiall  pei'CL'.ntage,  some  5  (if  G  ]M'  cent,  al  most.    Heiict;  it 
must  Ijg  liorne  in  mind  llial  au  elecli'ic  incandescent 
lamp  is  not  by  ajiy  means  heatless  ;  ii'  immersed  in  a 
small  (|uantiLy  of  water  it  may  boil  the  water,  tlirou^li 
the  absorption  by  the  water  of  the  Heat  radiated  iVom  the 
lilament  ;  and  il'  such  a  lamp  be  wrapjied  up  in  gauze, 
the  gan/.e  may  first  char,  then  smoulder,  and  ultimately 
take  fire  ;  and  disastrous  lires  have  actually  arisen  from 
this  cause.     Again,  when  such  lamps  have  to  be  intro- 
duced into  cavities  of  the  human  body  for  purposes 
of  exploration,  it  must  be  remembered  that  ([uite  as  much 
Heat  is  produced  as  if  the  same  filament  (or  one  of  the 
same  resistance)  had  been  used  hare  and  applied  as  an 
electro -cautery.     Mischief  may  be  caused  by  needlessly 
keeping  the  lamp  alight  when  introduced  into  position  ; 
for  though  the  actual  white-hot  filament  is  not  brought 
into  contact  with  any  one  point  of  the  tissues,  the  Heat 
is  radiated  from  it  and  is  absorbed  by  a  certain  area  of 
the  tissues  surrounding  the  lamp  ;   and  any  carelessly 
protracted  exposure  of  the  tissues  to  this  influence  may 
result  in  undue  stimulation  or  irritation,  or  even  in  a 
bum. 

Lamps  of  this  kind  are  very  useful  for  microscopical 
purposes  :  for  tliey  may  be  made  very  small  and  may  be  brought 
into  the  focus  of  the  condensing  lens  or  mirror,  so  as  to  afl'ord  a 
sufliciently  powerful  and  concentrated  source  of  bright  Hght,  in 
the  best  optical  position. 

(3)  Geissler-Tubes. — If  a  glass  tui)e  containing  air, 
or  other  gas,  only  in  very  small  Cjuantity,  that  is,  at  a 
pressure  of  only  about  atmosphere,  have  platinum 

wires  fused  through  the  glass  and  entering  its  cavity  at 
opposite  extremities;  then  if  these  wires  be  connected 
with  the  terminals  of  a  frictional  electric  machine  or  a 
battery  of  high  potential -dift'erence,  so  that  the  rarefied 
gas  is,  as  it  were,  invited  to  act  as  a  conductor  of  the 
current,  a  very  feeble  current  will  pass  through  the  gas  ; 
and  the  gas  will  then  glow  with  a  phosphorescent  light 
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This  li«'lit  depends,  ui  respect  of  its  colour  and  the  lines 
in  its  spectrum,  upon  the  nature  of  the  nmterua  ot  the 
.'as.  Many  proposals  have  been  made  to  utilise  the  Iv^ht 
produced  bv  such  vacuum-tubes,  or  "  Geissler's  tubes,' 
for  iUuminatinc;  the  cavities  of  the  human  liody  ;  but 
noNvadavs  they\ire  very  little  used,  for  the  light  whicli 
they  produce  is  but  feeble,  and  they  have  practically  been 
replaced  by  the  more  convenient  small  electric  incan- 
descent lamps  which  are  now  obtainable. 


(c)  Electrolysis 

When  we  pass  a  current  of  electricity  along  a  wire  of 
metal,  nothing  particular  seevis  to  occur  within  the  wire, 
in  the  way  of  any  displaceiJient  of  the  particles  of  the 
metal  itself.  But  if  we  pass  a  current  through  a  quantity 
of  acidulated  water,  by  immersing  in  it  two  platinum 
plates  or  "electrodes,"  which  are  themselves  connected 
with  the  terminals  of  a  .sufficient  galvanic  battery,  then 
we  find  that  at  the  electrode  connected  with  the 
"  positive"  *  or  copper  (or  carbon  or  platinum)  terminal 
of  the  battery,  oxygen  gas  is  liberated  in  bubbles. 
At  the  same  time,  on  the  other  electrode,  that  connected 
with  the  "negative"  or  zinc  terminal  of  the  battery, 
hydrogen  gas  is  liberated  in  the  same  way,  but  in 
volume  ccjual  to  twice  that  of  the  oxygen 
simultaneously  liberated  at  the  positive 
electrode.  The  easiest  and  most  obvious 
conclusion  to  arrive  at,  on  considering  this 
result,  would  be  that  the  electric  current  has 
dccomjMsed  the  water  into  its  constituent 
elements,  oxygen  and  hydrogen.  This  was 
for  a  long  time  believed,  and  it  is  still  usual 
to  speak  of  the  decomposition  of  water  by  the  current. 

*  This  positive  electrode  is  called  the  "anoile"  ;  the  other,  Uie  negative, 
is  called  tlie  "cathode." 
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l')Ut  I'cc.o.iiL  rcsoarclii's  liavc  iniide  it  clcaf  llmL  llu-  ex- 
])l;in;i1,i()ii  ol'  t,lie  iiliciiiiiiiieiiuii  lias  1o  lie  soil^lit  ibr  in 
aiiollici'  (lii'cctidii. 

Tli(-  inccliaiiisiii  of  tlin  rciu'tioii  smns  to  bi-  .s(jiiic\vliul  llio 
Ibllowiiig.  The  .sul|iliuri(',  ai.-id,  lIoSO.,,  wlicii  dissolvciil  in  wiiler, 
breaks  up  spontaneously  into  liydrof^on  ami  Ihu  ^frouji  SOj. 
'I'liat  lii|uid,  winch  \vc  call  aSnluti(jn  cif  snljihui  ic  acid  in  water, 
(•onsists  of  water  as  an  inert  medium,  and  of  atunis  and  mole- 
cule-groups of  hydroficn  and  SO4  unifoiMnly  disseminated 
through  it,  together  with  some  undecoiiiposed  nioleeule.s  ol' 
sulphuric  acid.  The  Hydrogen-atoms  are  positively  chai-ged  ; 
the  S04-groupH  ai-e  negatively  charged.  How  this  conies  to  he, 
no  one  knows.  Then  the  positively-charged  hydrogen-mole- 
cules are  attracted  by  the  negative  electrode,  the  cathode, 
the  electrode  connected  with  the  zinc  ;  and  they  are  rejielled  l»y 
the  opposite  or  positive  electrode,  or  anode.  Similarly  the  .SO4- 
groups  are  rejiolled  by  the  cathode  and  attracted  by  the  anode. 
The  H  atoms  therefore  drift  through  the  medium  towards  the 
cathode,  and  the  SO4  towards  the  anode. 

When  the  hydrogen-atoms  reach  the  negative  electrode  or 
cathode  they  give  up  their  positive  charge,  and  the}'  then 
coalesce  to  form  ordinary  hydrogen-molecules,  which  aggi'egate 
to  form  bubbles  of  hydrogen  on  the  negative  electrode.  The 
hydrogen  thus  appears  to  travel  with  the  current  from  the 
battery,  from  its  copper  terminal  towards  its  zinc  terminal. 
In  this  the  water  has  taken  no  part  ;  but  if  we  follow  up 
the  history  of  the  S04-groups,  we  find  that  these  accumulate 
in  the  region  of  the  positive  electrode,  and  that  there  is  a  re- 
arrangement of  the  atom.s  there,  such  that  the  reaction  may 
be  expressed  by  the  chemical  equation  SO4 -H  H;0  =  H.1SO4 -f  0. 
The  result  is  the  liberation  of  oxygen  on  the  positive  elect- 
rode or  anode,  and  its  aggregation  in  the  same  way  to  form 
bulibles.  But  this  oxygen  is  the  product  of  a  secondary  re- 
action, not  of  the  direct  decomposition  of  water  by  the  current. 

Again,  in  a  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium,  the  chloride 
spontaneously  splits  up  u]ion  solution  into  atoms  of  chlorine 
and  of  sodium,  which  float  equably  disseminated  in  the  water. 
When  a  current  passes,  the  sodium  atoms  drift  in  one 
direction  and  the  chlorine  atoms  in  another,  and  accumulate 
in  the  region  of  the  respective  electrodes  ;  the  positive  sodium 
atoms  towards  the  negative,  and  the  negative  chlorine  towairls 
the  positive  electrode.  Where  the  sodium  atoms  are  in 
excess,  they  act  u|.)on  the  water  surrounding  them,  and  form 
soda  hydrate,  which  remains  in  solution,  and  hydi-ogen, 
which   escapes.     Similarly,   Ihc  chlorine  atoms  attack  the 
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pliitiiuuii  elcctrmlc,  corroilc  it,  ami  lonii  platinum  chloride  ; 
iuid  if  wu  wish  tlic  cliloriiio  to  bo  cvolvc'd  as  such,  wo  iimst  iiso 
olectrodos  of  oiirboii  or  some  sulistanco  wliioh  is  not  attacked  by 
chlorine.  If  the  solution  be  ono  of  chloride  of  copper,  the 
copper  is  not  deposited  upon  the  ne,i;ative  eleelrode,  for  it  is 
dissolved  by  the  solution  ;  0\i  I  ( 'u(  ;i„  =  (JuoCl... 

The  iihenouiena  of  Eleetrolysis  are  llm.s  plienoiuena  of 
Drift  or  How  of  previously-dissociated  atoms,  or  grou])s  of 
atoms,  from  the  substances  dissolved. 

As  the  particles  come  up  to  the  electrodes,  they  dis- 
charge into  the  general  circuit  the  quantities  of 
electric  charge  witli  which  they  arc,  somehow,  endowed  ; 
and  thus  the  cirrrent  is  kept  up. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  Quantity  of  Charge  with 
wliich  a  free  atom  is  charged  is  always  the  same  ;  so  that 
the  discharge  of  a  given  Number  of  dissociated  Atoms  upon 
the  electrodes  is  associated  with  the  passage  of  a  given 
Quantity  of  Electricity  round  the  circuit,  aud  uo  more. 
This  is  as  much  as  to  say  that  we  may  measure  the 
Strength  of  the  Current  (that  is,  the  Quantity  of 
Electricity  wliicli  flows  per  second),  by  the  quantity  of 
the  products  of  apparent  decomposition  which  appear 
at  the  electrodes  during  a  second.  The  proportion  in 
which  the  former  stands  to  the  latter  is  given  us  by 
Faraday's  Law.  To  understand  this  law,  we  must 
Hrst  imderstand  what  a  Gramme-Equivalent  is. 

Hydrogen  in  an  acid  can  be  re]ilaced  by  a  metal  to  fonn  a 
salt.  In  hydroelilorie  acid,  for  example,  hydrogen  can  be 
I'eplaced  by  sodium  to  form  chloride  of  sodium.  In  this 
instance,  one  gramme  of  hydrogen  will  be  replaced  by  23 
grammes  of  sodium.  The  23  grammes  of  sodium  are  thus 
ei|uivalent  to  one  gramme  of  hydrogen  ;  and  this  quantity  of 
sodium,  "23  grammes,  e(juivalent  to  nvr  grriiiiiiic  of  Hydrogen, 
is  called  the  gramme ■  eqtiivalent  of  sodium.  Similarly  the 
gramme- equivalent  of  potassium  is  39  grammes;  and  the 
gramme -equivalent  of  iron  is  28  grammes  in  the  ferrous 
conqiounds,  and  18g  grammes  in  the  ferric  compounds. 
This  last  statement  will  be  understood  when  we  look  at 
the  formula  of  ferrous  chloride,  FeCb,  and  that  ol'  ferric 
chloride,   Fe-jCIu  ;  in  the  former,  56  grammes  of  ii'on  have 
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replaued  2  jframmes  of  liydrof^en  in  hyili'Dcliloi'ic  aciil  ;  in 
Uic!  latter  112  L;raniiiies  of  iron  liavc  i-(!]ilaced  (J  of  hydrogen. 
The  ('rranini(!-lii[\iivalent  of  a  metal,  llii;n,  is  tlu!  number  (jI' 
gi'aninios  wliieli  will  replace  one  gramme  of  Ilydi'ogei]  in 
chemical  combinations.  Again,  the  gramme-equivalent  of  a 
halogen,  such  as  chloi-ine,  or  of  a  salt-radicle,  such  as  SO4,  is 
the  number  of  grammes  of  that  lialogen  or  salt-radii-le  which 
will  combine  with  one  gramme  of  hydrogen.  Thus,  the 
gramme-equivalent  of  chlorine  in  hydrochloric  ai'id  is  35'.0 
grammes,  because  in  that  acid  35 "5  grammes  of  chlorine  are 
united  with  each  gi'amme  of  hydrogen. 

Faraday's  Law  is,  tlien,  that  when  a  current  passes, 
whose  strength  is  A  Amperes,  O'OOOOlO, 352  A  Gi-amme- 
Equivalents  of  the  salt-radicle  or  halogen  are  liberated  at 
the  positive  electrode,  per  second  ;  and  a  coiTesponding 
quantity  of  the  metal  in  the  salt  acted  upon  is  liberated 
at  the  negative  electrode. 

A  current  of  one  Ampere  thus  liberates  ujion  the  negative 
electrode  0 '000010,352  gramme-equivalents  of  silver  jier  second  ; 
that  is,  O'OOlllS  grammes  of  silver  per  second,  or  4  '025  grammes 
per  hour.  The  Strength  of  a  Current  can,  with  the  help  of  this 
datum,  be  measured  by  Hnuing  out  how  much  metallic  silver  it 
will  deposit  from  a  solution  of  pure  nitrate  of  silver  in  a  giveu 
time. 

The  process  of  Electrolysis  is  utilised  in  electroplating.  The 
object  to  be  plated  is  made  a  negative  electrode,  or  cathode,  in 
a  solution  of  the  metal  ;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  connected  with  the 
zinc  of  a  sufficient  battery,  or  with  the  corresponding  terminal 
of  any  other  source  of  electric  current.  The  metal  to  be 
deposited  travels  with  the  cm-rent  towards  the  negative 
electrode,  that  is,  towards  the  object  to  be  coated. 

The  solution  tends  to  become  weaker  as  it  is  robbed  of  its 
metal,  atom  by  atom  ;  but  there  is  a  contrary  tendency  acting 
at  the  same  time,  namely,  the  corrosion  and  solution  of  the 
positive  electrode  by  the  halogen  or  salt-radicle  liberated 
there.  For  example,  if  a  current  be  passed  through  a  solution  of 
sulphate  of  copper  between  copper  electrodes,  there  will  be  a 
deposition  of  copper  from  the  solution  upon  the  ncf/ativc  copper 
electrode  or  cathode,  and  that  electrode  will  be  thickened  ;  but 
the  salt-radicle  liberated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  positive 
copper  electrode  or  anode  will  cause  the  solution  of  some  of  the 
copper  from  that  electrode,  with  formation  of  sulphate  of  copper 
in  the  solution  ;  this  fresh  supply  of  sulphate  of  cojiper  is  in  its 
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turn  subject  to  oloctvolysis,  and  the  copper,  originally  a  part  ul 
tlu>  positive  electrode,  linds  its  way  through  tlu;  solution  to  the 
netialivc  electrode,  and  contrihutcs  to  thicken  it.  The  whole 
of  the  positive  electrode  may  thus  bo  eaten  away,  and  its  sub- 
stance transferred  to  tlie  oiiposite  electrode.  In  this  way  the 
solution,  or  "bath,"  employed  in  electroplating  is  kept  saturated  ; 
the  positive  electrode  is  made  of  the  metal  with  which  the 
negative  electrode  is  to  bo  plated.  If  the  current  be  too 
strong-,  so  tliat  the  solution  is  robbed  of  its  metal  too  rapidly, 
the  atoms  from  the  positive  electrode  have  not  time  to  come 
forward  into  the  neighbourhood  of  the  negative  electrode,  and 
tlie  solution  there  becomes  weak  in  metal,  with  consequences 
detrimental  to  the  colour  and  consistence  of  the  metal  deposited. 

There  is  thus  always  a  well-marked  tendency  to  corrosion  of 
the  positive  electrode  :  and  though  this  tendency  may  in  some 
particular  cases,  such  as  that  of  plating  above  referred  to,  be 
utilised  and  turned  to  good  account,  the  tendency  to  corrosion 
of  the  positive  electrode  is  generally  detrimental,  and  must  be 
carefully  kept  in  view. 

Let  us  suppose  that  we  are  going  to  pass  a  current  through 
part  of  the  Human  Body  ;  and  that  we  are  using,  as  a  positive 
electrode,  a  plate  of  zinc  :  and  suppose  that  the  positive  plate  is 
applied  to  the  skin  moistened  with  salt  water  in  order  to  improve 
its  conductivity,  or  to  any  naturally  moist  surface,  such  as  a 
mucous  membrane  ;  then  the  salt  water  or  the  mucous  secretion 
is  electrolysed  and  chlorine  is  liberated  at  the  positive  electrode, 
that  is,  at  the  zinc  plate  ;  the  zinc  is  attacked,  with  formation 
of  chloride  of  zinc,  which  has  a  powerful  caustic  elTect  on  the 
skin  or  upon  the  tissues.  In  particular  cases,  this  caustic  effect 
may  be  precisely  what  is  desired,  in  which  case  a  zinc  electrode 
may  be  employed.  Again,  wdiere  it  is  intended  to  insert  a 
needle  into  the  tissues,  the  corrosion  of  the  needle  which  is  to 
be  used  as  the  positive  electrode  may  be  prevented  or  minimised 
by  gilding  it  ;  then  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  needle  the 
nascent  oxygen,  chlorine,  salt-radicles,  etc.,  wdiich  are  liberated 
on  electrolysis,  will  produce  their  own  effects  on  the^urrounding 
structures,  and  will  cause  coagulation  of  blood  and  check 
bleeding  or  condense  the  tissues.  If  such  a  needle  be  inserted 
in  an  aneurism  or  dilatation  of  a  large  blood-vessel,  and  if  a 
current  be  passed  so  that  it  enters  by  the  needle  and  finds  its 
way  out  by  a  metallic  negative  electrode  placed  on  some  other 
]iart  of  the  body, — that  is,  if  the  gilt  needle  be  made  the 
positive  electrode, — the  result  is  that  the  local  liberation  of 
oxygen,  chlorine,  etc.,  within  the  aneurism  causes  coagulation 
of  the  blood  within  the  sac,  beginning  round  the  needle,  and 
thus  the  sac  may  be  blocked  up  and  the  danger  of  its  bursting 
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avLM'ted.  ir,  on  Ihu  other  liiuiil,  Uii;  cviirent  be  passed  the 
wi'oiij^  way,  so  that  the  iicedhi  inserted  in  tlie  sac  becomes  the 
n(!;^'ative  instead  oF  the  positive  electrod(!,  the  eoi)se()uence  of 
tiie  electrolytic  action  is  tliat  there  is  an  evolnlioii  of  bubbh's  of 
hydrogen  round  the  ne(Hlle,  and  bubbles  ol'  .t;as  ai-e  thus  intio- 
duced  directly  into  the  blood-circulation,  a  result  which  may 
possibly  have  fatal  consei[uenccs, 

In  the  electrolysis  of  tumours,  the  negative  needle  is 
inserted  into  the  tumour.  Then  the  material  rouni]  the  needle 
becomes  alkaline,  and  frothy  with  liberated  hydrogen  ;  and  it 
is  rapidly  disintegrated. 

Electroly.sis  furnishes  us  with  a  ready  means  of 
ascertaininfj;  which  is  the  positive  and  which  the 
negative  terminal  or  pole  of  a  battery.  Take  a  bit  of 
blotting  paper  or  filter  paper,  moisten  it  with  a  solution 
of  iodide  of  potassium,  and  touch  it  with  the  wires  or 
needles  from  the  two  terminals.  At  one  of  the  two  wires 
the  paper  will  remain  white  ;  at  the  other  it  will  darken, 
on  account  of  the  liberation  of  iodine.  The  wire  at 
which  the  iodine  is  liberated  is  the  one  connected  with 
the  positive  terminal  of  the  battery  ;  it  is  the  Anode,  or 
the  electrode  connected  with  the  copper  or  platinum  or 
carbon  of  the  battery,  if  the  battery  be  one  made  up  of 
aalvanic  cells. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  corrosion  of  metal  which  is 
caused  by  Electrolysis,  occurs  where  the  current  leaves  tlie 
metal ;  thus  wdiere  electric  lighting  or  electric  tramway  currents 
escape  and  travel  partly  through  the  earth,  taking  advantage  of 
the  presence  of  gas  pipes  or  water  pipes  to  find  an  easy  return  path, 
these  gas  pipes  or  water  pipes  are  corroded  at  every  point  where 
the  current  leaves  them  to  enter  moist  earth,  but  are  not  affected 
where  the  current  leaves  the  earth  to  enter  the  metal.  In  such 
cases  damp  earth  acts  as  an  electrolyte  :  that  is  to  say,  it 
acts  as  if  it  were  a  lii-juid  solution  of  the  salts  contained  within 
it ;  the  salts  are  dissolved  by  the  moisture  present ;  the  atoms 
travel  as  they  do  in  a  liquid  ;  and  thus  we  may  find,  in  the 
nein-hbourhood  of  the  wire  or  pipe  towards  which  the  current 
flows  awo-reffations  of  metallic  sodium  or  potassium  derived 
from'the^lolSble  salts  of  the  soil,  or  more  generally,  accumula- 
tions of  alkaline  oxides  or  carbonates  ;  while  in  the  regions 
surrounding  those  points  of  the  wire  or  pipe  from  which 
current  enters  the  soil,  we  find  that  the  soil  is  acid,  and 
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metal,  of  which  tho  wire  or  pipe  has  been  robbed,  is  lonnd, 
I'cnerally  in  the  form  of  oxide,  t,o  be  slowly  making  its  way 
Tlirough"  the  soil  towards  some  point  where  the  current  enters 
the  wire  or  pipe. 

Density  of  a  Current  — I u  Electrolysis  in  luii- 
ticular,  but  also  in  considering  the  local  development  of 
Heat  in  a  conductor,  it  is  of  importance  to  keep  in  view  tlie 
so-called  Density  of  the  Current,  that  is,  the  number  of 
Amperes  running  across  each  sq.  cm.  of  a  transverse 
section  of  the  conductor.  Where  a  conductor  narrows 
down,  the  heating  or  electrolytic  effects  are  concentrated  : 
and  in  order  to  keep  them  from  being  excessive,  a  suffi- 
cient transverse-sectional  area  will  have  to  be  given  to  the 
conductor. 

Li  medical  applications  of  electricity,  if  a  current  of  say  0-2 
Ampi're  be  passed  thvouodi  the  body  by  means  ol  large  elec- 
trodes applied  to  tlie  .skin,  tliere  may  be  no  inconvenience; 
but  if  the  electrodes  be  small,  there  may  be  pain,  blistering,  and 
even  sloughing  produced. 


(rf)  The  Prodoction  op  \  Magnetic  Field 

The  action  of  currents  upon  magnets,  of  currents  upon 
other  currents,  and  of  currents  upon  soft  iron,  is  such  as 
to  show  that  tlie  region  of  space  surrounding  a 
current  is  a  Magnetic  Field. 

It  will  probably  be  found  easier  to  understand  the 
bearings  of  this  expression  if  we  give  at  once  a  brief 
rrsume  of  the  main  phenomena  of  Magnetism  in  this 
place,  and  then  show  what  the  relation  is  between  these 
and  the  phenomena  of  a  Current. 

In  a  Magnet,  for  example  in  a  mariner's- compass 
needle,  there  is  one  line  called  the  magnetic  axis, 
which  always  tends  to  lay  itself  in  a  particular  direction. 
This  direction  lies,  roughly  speaking,  North  and  South. 
A  magnet  also  attracts  soft  iron  towards  tlie  ex- 
tremities of  its  magnetic  axis. 
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One  end  of  the  Ma|;uetic,  Axis  has  a  special  lendi'iicy 
lo  move  towards  the  north,  and  the  otlier  has  a  similar 
and  corresijoudinf,'  tendency  t<i  iintvi:  towards  tlit;  south. 
It  is  as  if  a  i)aii'  ol'  invisihlo  liaiids  laid  hold  ol'  its  emis, 
like  the  liiuuLs  on  tlie  liaiidles  ol'  a  cojiying-press,  ami  as 
if  the  one  of  these  liaiuhs  pulled  Ihe  one  end  towards  the 
north  while  the  other  pushed  the  o])pasite  end  ol'  the 
magnetic  axis  towards  the  south. 

The  result  is  that  the  magnet  tends  to  rotate  into  its  nortli 
and  south  position,  but  theie  is  no  perceptible  tendency  to 
make  it  change  its  position  by  any  movement  of  Translation  : 
the  action  is  confined  to  a  rotatory  movement.  The  Foi'ce  n]ion 
the  one  end  of  the  magnetic  axis  is  equal  to  tlie  opposed  Foix-e 
acting  upon  the  opposite  extremity,  and  the  two  equal  and 
opposed  Forces,  acting  at  the  two  extremities  of  the  magnetic 
axis,  constitute  a  couple. 

In  ordinarily  accessible  places,  therefore,  tliere  ai'e 
Forces  tending  to  work  a  compass -needle  round  into  a 
definite  direction  :  these  forces  are  called  magnetic 
forces  ;  any  region  of  space  in  which  these  Forces  occur 
is  called  a  Magnetic  Field  :  and  the  direction  in  whicli 
the  rotating  couple  acts,  the  direction  of  the  puU-and-pu.sh, 
or  the  direction  in  whicli  the  compass -needle  comes  to 
lie  in  equilibrium,  is  called  the  direction  or  the  Line  of 
Magnetic  Force  at  the  place  where  the  needle  is 
situated.  Through  every  point  in  a  magnetic  field  a  line 
may  be  drawn,  which  line  represents  the  local  Line  of 
Force  :  and  the  local  magnetic  forces  tend  to  make  the 
magnetic  axis  of  any  magnet  coincide  with  the  local 
Line  of  Force,  so  far  as  feasible. 

The  magnetic  field  whose  forces  work  the  ordinary  compass- 
needle  is  the  Terrestrial  Magnetic  Field. 

It  is  curious  that  the  strongest  attainable  magnetic  lield 
seems  to  produce  no  effect  whatever  on  the  brain. 

The  end  of  the  Magnetic  A.\is  which  is  impelled  towards 
the  north  is  called  the  north-seeking  or,  simply,  the 
north  pole  of  the  magnet  ;  the  other  end  is  the  south- 
seeiciug  or  south  pole. 
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If  we  cut  a  iiiaguot  into  little  pieces,  each  oF  the  portions 
is  a  little  magnet.  This  can  bo  carried  on  inilelinitely,  and  it 
is  believed  that  the  Magnetism  of  a  bar  of  magnetised  steel  is  a 
property  of  its  constituent  molecules.  It  is  also  believed  that 
the  maijnetisni  of  a  bar  of  steel  dejiends  upon  its  J\l.olecules 
(which  ;iie  in  truth  already  magnetic)  being  tm-iie_d  round 
within  the  solid  metal  so  that  their  similar  poles  are  furned  the 
same  way,  and  their  joint  effect  then  becomes  perceptible. 

This  may  he  illustrated  by  an  experiment  in  wliich  a  glass 
lube  fdled  with  steel  filings  is  laid  within  a  coil  of  wire  through 
which  an  electric  current  is  passed  :  tTie  tube  is  .shaken  so  as  to 
give  the  tilings  .some  freedom  of  movement.  They  then  lay 
themselves  lengtliwise  in  the  tube  ;  and  each  filing  becomes  a 
little  magnet.  "  If  now  the  tube  be  carefully  withdrawn,  so  as 
n^ot'to  disturb  the  tilings,  the  tube  of  steel  filings  is  found  to 
act  in  all  respects  as  a  magnet.  But  if  it  be  well  shaken,  so  as 
to  knock  the  filings  out  of  their  position  of  parallelism  to  one 
another,  and  to  make  them  assume  mutual  relative  po.sitions 
which  are  promiscuously  discrepant,  the  magnetic  properties  of 
the  mass  disajipear,  although  if  any  particular  filing  be  taken 
out  and  examined,  it  will  be  found  still  to  be  a  minute  steel 
magnet.  The  filings  in  this  experiment  each  correspond  to  a 
molecule  of  the  mass  of  steel  in  the  theory  just  stated. 

There  are  two  ways  of  describing  the  action  of  a 
Magnet ;  by  its  Poles,  and  by  the  Magnetic  Circuit. 
The  former,  by  its  Poles,  is  the  more  i\ma\  method. 

A  Magnet  is  said  then  to  have  two  Poles,  one  at  eacli 
end  of  its  magnetic  axis  ;  and  the  Magnetic  Forces  in 
the  Field,  acting  upon  the  magnet,  act  upon  its  Poles, 
which  are  as  it  were  laid  hold  of  and  the  whole  magnet 
rotated  into  position.  Conversely,  the  Forces  exerted  by 
the  magnet  are  said  to  be  exerted  by  its  poles ;  and 
the  phenomena  are  explained  by  means  of  a  form  of 
speech  in  which  certain  imaginary  attracting  or  repell- 
ing magnetic  matter  is  supposed  to  be  situated  at  these 
Poles.  And  further,  these  Poles  are,  in  the  elementary 
theory  of  magnetism,  mere  points,  so  that  the  leading 
problems  of  Magnetism  are  reduced  to  the  very  simple 
form  of  problems  of  attraction  to  a  point  at  one  end  and 
repulsion  from  a  point  at  the  other  end  of  the  Magnetic 
Axis. 
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Tlii.s  only  uppvoximatfily  correspoiulK  to  the  facts.    It  it  were 
an  a(lei|uate  r('[ire.s('ntation  of  the  facts  we  would  be  able  to  map 
out  the  region  surrounding  a  magnet  by  means  of  Lines  of 
Force,  all  [iroceeding  Irom  one  ])oint  and  con- 

f verging  upon  another,  after  the  fashion  of  Fig. 
,  252.  But  if  we  want  to  lind  out  how  the  Lines 
I  of  Force  arc  disposed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  an 
+  actual  magnetic  bar,  we  must  use  a  quantity  oi' 
\  soft  iron  filings,  lay  them  on  a  card  lying  u])on 
/  the  magnet,  and  shake  them  a  little,  so  that  they 
may  leap  into  positions  spontaneou-sl}'  assumed 
Piv  r,r|0  by  them  ;  then  we  find  that  each  little  filing  lays 
itself  in  its  own  direction  along  tlie  local  Line  of 
Force,  and  that  the  congeries  of  filings  assumes  a  form  diagram- 
matically  shown  in  Fig.  25.3.  That  is  to  say,  the  Lines  of  Force 
do  not  all  start  from  a  common  point. 
There  is  tlierefore  no  such  thing  as  a  true 
magnetic  Pole  :  there  is,  however,  a  polar 
region  towards  the  end  of  each  magnet, 
towards  and  from  which  tlie  lines  of  force 
converge  and  diverge. 

There  may,  however,  be  particular  con- 
structions ill  which  the  actual  state  of  afl'airs  may  approximate 
more  or  less  nearly  to  that  of  a  true  pair  of  Poles  ;  for  example, 
in  a  very  long,  very  thin  and  uniformly  magnetised  wire  : 
and  it  is  on  the  wdrole  convenient,  for  simplicity  of  treatment 
of  the  subject,  to  begin  by  assuming  that  the  magnets  of  which 
we  speak  are  magnets  of  this  somewhat  ideal  kind.  A  pretty 
close  approximation  to  fact  is  in  many  cases  obtained  by  assum- 
ing that  a  long  thin  bar  has  true  poles  which  are  situated,  not 
at  its  ends,  but  at  some  small  distance  from  each  extremity  of 
the  magnetic  axis. 

By  a  pure  convention,  which  happens  to  harmonise 
with  the  conventional  use  of  the  terms  Positive  and  Nega- 
tive in  Electricity,  the  North-seeking  Pole  of  a  magnet 
in  said  to  be  its  positive  pole  ;  the  South-seeking  Pole 
its  Negative  pole.  Then  in  different  magnets,  poles 
which  are  both  positive  or  both  negative  repel  one 
another ;  poles  which  are  dissimilar  attract  one 
another. 

Magnets  vary  in  strength  :  some  are  stronger,  some 
weaker  than  others  ;  and  the  Strength  of  a  magnet  is 
measured  by  the  mechanical  resistance  ^\'hich  we  must 
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oB'er  in  order  to  prevent  it  from  swinging  round,  when 
suspended,  into  the  north -and-soutli  position  which  it 
rends  to  assume.  Then  a  magnet  is  supposed  to  have,  in 
proportion  to  its  strength,  a  certain  quantity  of  the 
imaginary  Magnetic  I^Eatler  at  eacli  of  its  poh's  :  that  is, 
a  positive  quantity  at  its  nortli-seeking  pole,  and  an  equal 
negative  quantity  at  its  soutli-seeking  pole.  And  next, 
magnets  act  upon  one  another,  if  their  poles  he  approxi- 
mately mere  Points,  in  a  way  which  may  be  expressed  by 
saying  that  each  pole  acts  upon  every  other  with  a 
Force  proportional  to  the  Strength  of  each  Pole  and 
ini-ersehj  proportional  to  the  squurc  of  the  Distance  be- 
tween them  :  a  law  which  is  of  the  same  form  as  the 
Law  of  Gravitation.  Between  similar  poles  this  force 
is  one  of  Repulsion  ;  between  dissimilar  poles  one  of 
Attraction. 

lu  order  to  have  a  standard  for  measurement  and  comparison 
we  say  that  a  jiole  is  (in  C.G.S.  measure)  a  Pole  of  Unit 
Strength  when  it  repels  an  equal  pole  at  a  Distance  (through 
air)  of  one  centimetre  with  a  Force  of  one  dsme. 

Terrestrial  Magnetism.  — The  neighbourhood  of  the 
Earth  is  a  great  Magnetic  Field,  nearly  uniform  within  small 
distances.  In  this  field  the  Lines  of  Force  have,  at  each  point 
of  the  earth's  surface,  determinate  directions.  They  slant  in 
the  northern  hemisphere  downwards  and  roughly  speaking 
northwards  ;  in  the  southern  hemispljere  upwards  and  north- 
wards. But  they  are  far  from  being  geographically  parallel  to 
one  another,  so  that  for  example  at  Greenwich  they  point  down- 
waids,  making  an  angle  (in  1910)  of  66°  50'  with  a  horizontal 
line  and  an  angle  of  15^°  to  the  west  of  north  :  whereas  at 
Valentia  on  the  west  coast  of  Ireland  they  make  an  angle  of 
68°  20'  downwards  and  about  20|°  to  the  west  of  north.  The 
local  angle  whicli  a  cnmpass-needle  makes  to  the  west  or  east  of 
true  or  geographical  North  is  called  the  Declination  :  sailors 
call  it  the  Variation.  The  downward  or  upward  angle  made 
with  a  horizontal  line  is  called  the  Inclination  or  Dip.  An 
ordinary  mariner's  compass  is  weighted  so  as  to  prevent  the 
needle  from  dipping  downwards  ;  but  there  is  an  instrument 
called  a  dipping  compass  in  which  the  object  is  to  allow  the 
needle  to  dip,  so  that  we  may  ascertain  what  the  inclination  is. 
In  this  instrnment  the  needle  is  poised  on  a  horizontal  axle  ; 
and  it  is  turned  round  on  a  vertical  axis  until  the  dip  of  tlie 
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iiumllo  attains  a  miixiiiiuin  :  tliu  inaf^iiotic  iixis  ul'  tliu  needle 
tluMi  li(is  aloiif^  tlio  local  Lines  of  Force,  and  this  eonti  ivance  then 
sliows  the  magnetic  north  and  south  as  well  as  tlie  amount  oi' 
the  Dip. 

At  any  place  a  vertical  plane  jiarallel  to  tin;  Lines  of  Force  is 
called  the  "  Magnetic  Meridian  "  at  that  ))lace.    In  physical 
maps  of  the  earth  we  lind  irrcf^ular  lines  marked  Magnetic 
Parallels  and  Magnetic  Equator.    The  Magnetic  l';i|uatoi-  is 
a  line  at  every  point  of  which  the  dip  is  equal  to  zero,  so  tliat 
the  needle  lies  horizontally  after  magnetisation  if  it  lay  hori- 
zontally before  being  magnetised  ;  and  the  Magnetic  Parallels 
are  lines  joining  localities  at  whiidi  the  Dip  is  equal.  These 
lines  are  far  I'roni  coinciding  with  the  geographical  E(iuatov  and 
parallels  of  latitude.    As  we  near  the  Arctic  or  Antai-ctic  Poles, 
we  find  the  magnetic  parallels  become  very  irregular  curves,  and 
the  needle  points  to  their  Centre  of  Curvature.    This  gives  tlie 
impression  that  these  centres  of  curvature  are  magnetic  poles  of 
the  earth  :  but  a  true  Magnetic  Pole  of  the  Earth  is  a  place  where 
the  needle  stands  vertical,  the  dip  being  90°  there  :  and  there 
are  only  two  such  points,  one  in  the  Arctic,  one  in  the 
Antarctic  region. 

All  the  magnetic  data  or  "  magnetic  elements  '  of  any  one 
place  nndergo  continual  changes  or  vai-iations  :  the  magnetic 
equator  and  parallels  are  always  shifting,  the  magnetic  meridians 
twisting,  and  the  strength  of  the  terrestrial  magnetic  field  vary- 
ing. Some  of  these  variations  are  rapid,  some  are  very  slow 
and  take  ages  to  accomplish  their  course  :  some  depend  on  the 
relative  position  of  the  sun  and  moon  :  some  upon  the  physical 
condition  of  the  sun. 

In  a  good  many  forms  of  apparatus  it  is,  as  m  galvanometers, 
of  advantage  to  mask  the  Earth's  Magnetic  Field,  or  more  or  less 
completely  neutralise  its  effect  npon  a  magnetic  needle.  This 
will  enable  a  given  magnetic  needle  to  be  deflected  from  the 
mac^netic  meridian  by  a  less  powerful  force.  This  weakenuig  oi 
the"field  surrounding  the  galvanometer-needle  may  be  accom- 
plished by  bringing  another  magnet,  with  its  north  pole 
Ijin^  north,  to  an  adjusted  distance  above  the  galvanometer 
needle,  so  as  almost  to  neutralise  the  earth's  directive  force  ;  or 
by  coupling  together  on  the  same  suspending  thread  two  almost 
equal  magnetised  needles  with  their  poles  opposed.  If  the  two 
needles  were  exactly  equal  and  had  their  magnetic  axes  parallel, 
the  system  would  be  practically  nnaflected  by  the  earth  s  direc- 
tive action.    Such  an  arrangement  is  said  to  be  "astatic.  _  ^ 

The  reason  why  a  magnet  with  its  north-seeking  or  positive 
nole  lying  North  tends  to  neutralise  the  Earth's  directive  forces 
is  this  that  the  Earth  itself  is  really  a  magnet  with  its  positive 
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])ole  lying  to  tho  Soulli  :  for  its  positive  pole  is  its  Austral  or 
Autarutie,  not  its  Aretic  Pole.  Tlu'ii  tliti  lines  of  forces  iliie  to 
the  Earth,  anil  those  <luo  to  the  ueulralisint;-  iua.;,niel,  are 
opposed  ill  direction. 

Magnetic  Circuit. — Refer  again  to  Fii;.  ST) 2.  We 
see  there  thai,  tlie  Lines  of  Force  in  tlie  ininiediatc  neioh- 
boiu'hood  of  the  niaLi;net  ap]iear  to  emerge  from  one  end 
and  to  return  to  tlie  otlier  end  of  the  Axis.  Bnt  this 
woiikl  he  an  inconijik'te  view  of  their  relations.  Let.  iis 
iLSSunie  an  ideal  magnet  of  some  appreciahle  thickness, 
a  magnetised  iron  bar,  perfectly  uni- 
formly magnetised  throughout :  then 
the  lines  of  force  would  all  emerge  at 
one  end  and  return,  l.iy  a  more  or  less 
ample  sweeps,  to  the  other  end  of  the  pj„  o.r,^ 

bar  ;  but  they  would  also  be  con- 
tinued through  the  bar,  so  that  each  Line  of  Force 
forms  a  complete  closed  circuit,  partly  in  iron,  partly 
in  air.  Then  the  Poles  of  such  a  magnet  would  be  the 
flat  ends,  at  which  the  Lines  of  Force  pass  from  air 
into  iron  or  from  iron  into  air  ;  and  the  Lines  of  Force 
would  have  directions  such  as  those  shown  in  the  dia- 
gram, passing  from  the  positive  to  the  negative  pole  in 
ail'  and  through  from  the  negative  to  the  positive  in  the 
iron  itself. 

If  a  little  magnetised  steel  filing  were  laid  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  this  magnet,  it  would  act  as  a  compass- 
needle  does  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  earth  :  it  would 
come  to  lie  along  the  Line  of  Force  passing  through  its 
Centre  of  Mass.  The  positive  pole  of  the  filing  woulcl 
come  to  lie  aiTTar  away,  along  the  line  of  force,  from  the 
positive  pole  of  the  magnet  as  it  can  ;  and  the  negative  as 
near  to  the  positive  pole  as  it  can. 

There  is  no  limit  ta  the  distance  a  t  wliicli  a  magnet  acts  ; 
there  is  no  ])oint,  however  distant,  at  which  Lines  of  Force  from" 
any  given  magnet  cease  to  appear  :  but  of  course  at  distant 
points  the  field  of  force  due  to  any  particular  magnet  may  he  so 
exceedingly  feeble  that  we  have  no  means  of  detecting'  it.  At 
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vi^asoiiii.bly  ckisc  quartcivs,  however,  we  iiiiiy  detect  the  exist- 
ciiee  or  the  Magnetic  Field  of  one  ina(,me,t  Ijy  the  cireuiustanee 
tliat  another  magnet  tends  to  he  rotated  into  the  direction  of 
the  Lines  ot  Foi'ce  ol'  the  lirst  ;  one.  oi'  its  poles  is  pulled,  the 
other  xnished  along  those  lines  ;  and  all  this  corresponds  to 
sti-esses  aud  strains  in  the  Ether.  Tlio  extent  to  which  such 
a  di.'tector-niagnet  will  he  ]inlled  or  tend  to  be  jiuUed  out  ol 
its  normal  north  -  and  -  soutli  position  will  depend  ujion  two 
things  ;  (1)  u\»m  the  local  "strength"  or  "intensity"  of  the 
magnetic  field  in  which  it  is  swung ;  and  (-2)  upon  the 
strength  of  the  detector -magnet's  own  poles,  togetljer  with 
the  amount  of  leverage  provided  by  its  greater  or  smaller 
length.  These  two  latter  data  may  often  be  taken  jointly  ;  we 
may  not  know  the  actual  Distance  between  the  "polos"  of  the 
detector-magnet  or  the  Strength  of  its  poles,  and  yet  we  may 
know  the  iwodud.  of  these.  This  product  is  called  the  magnetic 
moment  of  a  magnet ;  and  for  a  great  many  purposes  it  is  all 
that  we  need  know  concerning  a  magnet. 

Then  if  we  assume  that  the  magnet  is  uniformly  mag- 
netised throughout,  so  that  any  little  bit  of  it  would  be  ]ire- 
cisely  like  any  other  little  bit,  of  the  same  size  and  shape  and 
cut  out  of  the  magnet  in  the  same  direction,  we  may  divide 
the  Magnetic  Moment  of  the  magnet  by  its  Volume  and  arrive 
at  the  "Magnetic  Moment  per  nnit  of  Volume,"  .say  per  cub. 
cm  •  then  we  call  this  quotient  the  "  intensity  of  magnetisa- 
tion'" of  the  magnet.  This  ought  to  be  uniform  throughout  a 
bar  magnet :  if  it  were,  all  the  north  and  south  poles  ol 

the  respective  portions  of  the  magnet  (which  would  V.ecome 

manifest  if  the  magnet  were  cut  acrcss  into  pieces)  will  com- 
pletely mask  each  other  ;  but  generally  there 

^-<^^*-^.,'-^     is  a  failure  in  this  respect ;  and  this  may  go 

's    NN     ss  so  far  that  there  is  actually  a  reversal  at 

p,-    ,,.r  some  spot,  where  south  poles  may  face  south 

''''''  poles  or  north  poles  north,  and  thus  we  may 

have  "secondary  poles."    In  such  a  case  the  Lines  of  Force 

will  bo  complicated  after  the  fa.shion  indicated 

in  Fig.  255. 

The  next  case  of  importance  is  that 

of  a  very  thin  slice  cut  transversely 

out  of  a  uniformly  magnetised  thick 

iron  bar.    Let  AB  be  a  section  of  such  a 

slice  ;  tlien  the  Lines  of  Force  are  as  shown  in  Fig.  256. 

It  will  be  understood  that  a  larger  diagram  would  better 

show  that  every  Line  of  Force  takes  a  sweep  into  space 
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and  returns,  forming  :i  closed  circuit  (linnigli  Uio 
.slice  of  iron.  Tlio.sc  from  near  Ihu  edges  turn  .sliarjily 
round  and  return  :  those  from  nearer  flie  middle  may 
take  very  wide  sweep.s  liefore  they  return.  The  face  ol' 
the  disc  lying  towards  N  is  it.s  positive  face,  and  that 
lying  towards  S  its  negative. 

Now  we  eome  upon  an  e.Ktremely  important  proiM- 
sition,  which  is  the  connecting  link  between  Electricity 
and  Magnetism  ;  that  if  we  take  a  loop  of  wire,  of  the 
.same  size  and.  contour  as  the  Magnet-s]ice  or  disc  of 
Fig.  256,  and  pass  ronnd  that  loop  an  electric  current, 
there  will  be,  around  that  loop,  a  Magnetic  Field 
of  exactly  the  same  form  as  that  shown  in  Fig.  256  ; 
and  if  we  use  a  current  of  suitable  strength,  the 
Magnetic  Field  due  to  tlie  Current  will  be  identical 
in  all  respects  with  that  surrounding  the  Magnet-slice 
or  disc  already  referred  to.  And  further,  if  instead  of 
a  single  loop  of  wire_  we  use  a  spiral  of  wire,  whose 
outline  shall  correspond  with  the  outline  of  our  thick 
bar  magnet,  Fig.  254,  the  magnetic  field  due  to  the 
curreiit  wnll  be  precisely  the  same  as  the  magnetic  field 
of  Fig.  254;  With  tbis  difference,  however,  in  both 
cases :  that  whereas  with  an  ii'on  or  steel  magnet  we 
cannot  get  inside  the  metal,  the  loop  or  the  spiral  is 
open,  and  we  can  ascertain  that  there  is  a  Magnetic  Field 
in  the  interior  ;  so  that  the  Lines  of  Force  do  truly  form 
Closed  Circuits,  as  is  alleged. 

An  electric  circuit '  may  thus  be  said  to  be  a 
particular  form  of  magnet :  if  it  is  a  mere  loop,  it 
is  like  a  magnetised  disc,  with  a  positivelinTrii  "nega- 
tive face  ;  if  it  is  a  spiral,  it  is  like  a  magnetised 
bar,  with  a  positive  and  a  negative  end.  If  the 
current  be  stronger,  the  circuit  corresponds  to  a  stronger 
magnet ;  if  weaker,  to  a  weaker. 

_  Attention  to  this  has  enabled  a  Magnetic  System  of  Elec- 
trical Units  to  be  devised,  which,  with  some  nioditicatioiis,  has 
led  to  the  adoption  of  the  Ohm,  the  Volt,  the  Ampere,  etc., 
with  which  we  are  now  acquainted. 
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Siiiin;  ;i  siiii])l('  circuil,  beiii'iiin  a  ci\n'(tii1,  i;ori-i-.s]i(]iiils, 
as  a  vvliolc,  Lo  lliu  ina.niielisifd  disc,  (jf  Fi^'.  '■2!')(i,  it  I'iiIIowk  • 
Lliat  tliu  (Jircuit  as  a  wIkjIi;  lias  itself  a  jxjsilivi;  or  north- 
seeking  face  and  a  )ic,L,'ati vu  or  soiiLli-si'ckiiiL;  face,  and 
that  it  tt'iids  to  lie,  ii'  it  can  turn  into  that  ])osition,  will] 
its  faces  magnetic  north  an<l  south.  Wliicli,  then,  is  the 
I'ositive  Face  of  the  circuit  ?  The  auswei-  is  that  an  fjli- 
server  looking  at  the  positive  face  of  the  circuit,  if  he 
could  sec  the  current,  would  see  it  go  round  the;  circuit  in 
a  direction  opposed  to  that  of  the  hands  of  a  watch. 

Then,  the  student  will  see  that  if  l^'ig.  2.5(1  be  taken 
to  represent  a  circuit -cunont,  with  its  accompanying 
lines  of  force,  all  looked  at  edgewise,  the  current  must 
be  going  away  from  him  where  it  crosses  the  plane  ol'  the 
paper  at  B,  and  approaching  him  at  A.  He  will  also  see 
that  a  magnet-needle,  which  always  tends  to  lie  along 
a  Line  of  Force  in  tlic  magnetic  field,  will  turn  so  as  to 
lie  at  right  angles  to  the  wire,  with  its  north  pole 
driven  in  the  direction  of  the  arrows  in  the  figure. 

The  action  of  Currents  upon  Magnets. — If  we 
now  confine  our  attention  to  any  particular  small 
pai't  of  the  circuit,  namely,  to  so  many  inches  of 
wire  ;  and  if  we  bring  that  part  of  the  circuit  near  a 
magnetic  needle  ;  that  needle  will  tend  to  lie  across 
the  wire  if  there  Ije  a  Current  in  the  wire,  and  its  north 
pole  will  be  deflected  in  a  direction  which  indicates  in 
which  direction  the  current  is  flowing  in  the  wire. 
This  direction  may  be  remembered  liy  the  following  rule, 
which  appears  to  the  author  to  l)e  the  simplest  means  of 
calling  to  mind  the  relation  in  question  which  he  can  lay 
before  the  reader.  Hold  a  penholder  in  the  hand,  the 
right  hand,  in  the  usual  way  ;  the  pen  points  in  a 
certain  direction,  the  direction  of  the  natural  flow  of  ink 
in  the  pen,  towards  tlie  point  of  the  pen  ;  suppose  that 
the  penholder  represents  the  wire,  and  the  direction  of 
the  flow  of  ink  in  the  pen,  towards  the  point,  the 
direction  of  the  flow  of  current  along  the  wire.  Tlien 
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iust..iul  of  .lUcnviny  Uic  thumb  U>  lie  sti'ctdied  along  ibe 
(..uholder,  lav  it,  across  it.  The  llunnb  then  repre- 
sents Uie  magnet  as  disiiliice.l  by  the  mlhience  oi^^the 
cuiToiit:  the  thumb-nail  represenls  its  "marked"  or 
"north-seeking"  end.  When  lliis  is  umlerstoutl,  Uie 
penholder  mav  be  hud  a.side  and  dispensed  with  ;  and 
the  relation  may  be  brought  to  mind  l)y  simply  laying 
the  thumb  across  the  forefinger  of  the  right  hand  ; 
then  the  forefinger  may  represent  the  t.'iuTent,  (lowing  in 
the  direction  in  which  the  forelinger  points,  and  th 
thnmb  the  Magnet,  with  its  north-seeking 
end  1'epre.sented  by  the  thund>nail.  With 
the  thumb  still  lying  across  the  forefinger, 
the.se  relations  may,  if  convenient,  be 
exactly  reversed,  so  that  the  thumb  re- 
presents the  Current,  flowing  towards  the 
thumb-tip,  and  the  Ibrefinger  the  Magnet,  ^.^ ^  ^.^ 
with  the  linger-nail  marking  ofl'  its  north- 
seeking  end.  The  figure  will  also  explain  this  relation 
(Fig.  257). 

In  the  Simple  Galvanometer,  or  Galvano.scoiic,  used  as  a 
lecture-table  apparatus  for  demonstration  purposes,  the  wires  are 

arranged  as  shown  in  Fig.  258.  The  mag- 
I  netic  needle  NS  is  poised  or  suspended  in 

r —       ,  "  any  convenient  way.     The    wire   from  a 

^ — -z  \\  battery  is  brought  first  over  the  needle,  tlieu 

under  it,  and  back  to  the  battery.  _  A  key 
'°'  "  ■  .serves  to  close  or  complete  the  circuit  when 

desired.  The  wiies,  wldch  lie  in  the  same  vertical  plane, 
are  brought  round  until  they  come  to  lie  in  tlie  magnetic 
meridian,  tliat  is,  in  the  same  plane  with  the  magnetic 
needle  in  the  position  which  of  its  own  accord  it  tends  to 
assume,  lying  magnetic  north  and  south.  When  the  wires  and 
the  needle  are  in  the  same  plane,  not  before,  the  current  is 
turned  on  by  completing  the  circuit.  If  the  relations  be  those 
shown  in  the  figure,  the  north-seeking  or  N-niarked  end  of  the 
magnet  is,  by  the  part  of  the  current  lying  above  the  needle, 
turned  into  a  position  above  the  plane  of  the  paper  in  the 
diagram  ;  and  by  the  part  of  the  current  lying  below  it,  it  is 
farther  driven  in  the  same  direction. 


■i08  i-:lectri(;ity  ouap. 

Tlic  (li'll(jrl.iuii  iiiiluc.cd  may  Uiu.s  imule  lo  serve  lur 
I  lie  detection  of  a  (Jurrenl  pas.siii^  tlirougli  the  wire  ; 
and  tile  ell'ect  will  lie  jiiultiplied  if  instead  of  one  looji 
ol'  wire  as  in  the  ligure,  we  fit  u]i  a  coil  of  insnUited 
wire,  so  that  the  enrrent  may  circulate  several  times 
round  the  needle.  Each  turn  then  ])roduces  its  own 
elTect  ;  and  feebler  currents  may  be  detected  with  a  coil 
than  with  a  simple  loop  of  one  turn. 

Bnt  the  dellection  may  also  be  made  to  sliow  the 
strength  of  the  current.  The  greater  tlie  deflection, 
the  greater  the  strength  of  the  current :  a  feeljle  current 
will  cause  a  comparatively  small  deflection  as  against  the 
pull  exerted  liy  the  Terrestrial  Magnetic  Field  ;  a  stronger 
one  a  greater. 

Suppose  two  persons  take  hold  at  the  same  time  of  tlie  two 
handles  of  a  copying -press,  and  try  to  turn  the  handles  in 
opposite  directions  ;  the  position  assumed  by  the  handles  of 
the  copying-press  will  be  something  intermediate  between  the 
positions  into  which  either  person  coidd  have  brought  the 
handles  if  unresisted.  The  two  Couples  are  then  in  Equilibrium. 
When  the  action  is  of  this  kind,  we  have  two  cases  of  practical 
value  :  («)  the  Forces  ai-e  at  right  angles  to  tlie  natural  position 
of  the  needle,  in  which  case  the  current  is  proportional  to  th'j 
tangent  of  the  angle  through  wliioh  the  needle  be- 
comes deflected  in  the  passage  of  the  current  :  thus, 

B  -7^    if  BAG  be  the  angle  of  deflection  from  the  magnetic 

/      meridian  AB,  then  if  BC  be  drawn  at  right  angles  to 
/        AB,  the  current  producing  the  deflection  is  propor- 
/   *       tional  to  the  ratio  BC/AB  :  and  (b)  the  case  in  which 
^  the  Forces  acting  are  always  at  right  angles  to  tlie 

actual  position  of  the  needle,  in  which  case  the 
Fi".  25!)     current-strength  is  proportional  to  the  sine  of  the 
angle  of  deflection,  that  is  to  the  ratio  BC/AC. 
These  two  cases  are  utilised  in  the  Tangent  Galvanometer  and 
the  Sine  Galvanometer  respectively. 

In  the  Tangent  Galvanometer,  there  is  a  coil  of  wire 
wrapped  round  the  circumference  of  a  circle.  This  coil  is 
mounted  vertically,  but  in  such  a  way  that  it  can,  as  a  whole, 
be  turned  round  a  vertical  axis  ;  the  current  to  be  tested  can 
be  passed  round  this  coil,  there  being  binding  screws  provided 
for  this  purpose.  In  the  centre  of  the  vertical  circle  there  is 
poised  a  very  short  magnetic  needle,  which  naturally  tends  to 
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point  north  and  south.  The  coil  is  brought  round  uuti  ts 
plane  coincides  with  the  nortli-and-south  direction  assumed  by 
the  needle:  and  thai  the  current  is  passed  through,  the 
needle  now  dellects.  The  amount  of  its  dellei;tion  is  observed 
and  bv  the  aid  of  tables  which  inform  us  as  to  the  values  oi 
the  tangents  of  dillereiit  angles,  we  may  calculate  the  lu-opoi- 
tionate  values  of  the  eurront-strengtlis  which  give  rise  to  the 
dillereiit  dellections  observed.  The  instrument  «hou  d  be 
standardised  :  that  is,  it  should  be  ascertained  what  delloc- 
tioii  is  produced  when  the  current  actually  passing  is  one 
Amp6re:  then  the  defieetions  produced  by  currents  oi  other 
strengths  are  proportional  to  the  tangents  ol  the  respective 
angles  of  dellectiou  :  and  an  instrument  so 
standardised  may  serve  as  an  Amp6re-meter. 
The  instrument  may  be  so  constructed  as  to 
enable  us  to  dispense  with  reference  to 
mathematical  tables.  If  in  Fig.  260  the 
needle  NS,  poised  at  0,  be  provided  with  a 
long  pointer,  and  if  the  deUections  be  read 
off  on  a  straight  scale,  the  readings  on  this 
scale  represent  the  tangents  directly,  and  the 
strengths  of  the  current  are  proportional  to 
those  readings  :  so  that  we  need  not  trouble  ourselves  about 
the  number  of  degrees  in  the  angle  of  deflection. 

In  the  Sine  Galvanometer,  we  again  have  a  vertical  cojl 
of  wire  free  to  rotate  round  a  vertical  axis  ;  the  needle  is 
poised  as  before,  but  may  be  longer  than  in  the  Tangent  Gal- 
vanometer. The  dilfereiice  lietw-eeii  the  Sine  and  the  Tangent 
Galvanometer  is  that  in  the  former  the  current  passes  continu- 
ously ;  the  needle  deflects  :  the  coil  is  rotated  so  as  to  try  to  make 
it  lie  parallel  to  the  needle  ;  this  somewhat  alters  the  position 
of  the  needle  itself:  but  the  attempt  is  pursued  until  it  is  suc- 
cessful, and  the  needle  and  the  coil  lie  in  the  same  plane. 
Then  the  strengths  of  the  currents  are  proportional  to  the 
sines  of  the  angles  of  deflection  produced  :  and  if  the  instru- 
ment be  properly  standardised,  the  strength  of  the  current 
passing  can  be  ascertained  in  Amperes. 

Both  in  the  Tangent  and  in  the  Sine  Galvanometer  it  is  of 
great  importance  that  the  coil  should  not  itself  offer  such  a 
resistance  as  materially  to  modify  the  strength  of  the  current. 
Hence  these  in.struments  are  often  made  with  a  single  thick 
(•oppor  strip  instead  of  a  coil  :  but  the  advantage  of  a  coil  is 
then  lost,  namely,  that  each  turn  of  the  coil  acts  so  as  to 
increase  the  effect,  for  each  turn  of  the  coil  is  equivalent  to 
an  increase  in  the  strength  of  the  current  passing  round  the 
needle. 
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To  ■/w  r  .-ui  idea  oT  the  wiji  kiii;,'  ul' a  'raii^'iMil,  ( :,ilvaiioiii(/t(!r, 
il,  may  1h!  stati'd  that  at  Grcjciiwicli  in  tlie  year  1 91 0,  with  a  taii- 
f;ent  f,'alvaii()iiu!tcr  of  one  turn,  in  which  thu  vertical  circle  has 
a  radius  of  10  cm.,  the  rcllcction  jiroduccd  by  a  current  of  one 
Anipcrc  is  18'  ;!!';  and  tliat  |iroiluccd  hy  a  cuiTent  of  100 
Amperes  would  be  H8'  16',  for  the  tangent  of  tin;  latter  auf^lc 
is  cijual  to  100  times  tlio  lanf,'cnt  of  the  former. 

Again,  the  tendency  of  tin;  needle  to  be  dclhictcd  may  be 
restrained  by  a  spring  :  and  the  anuumt  of  Tension  or  of 'I'orsion 
which  must  be  a|)iilied  to  the  spring  in  order  to  prevent  the 
needle  from  detlectiug  at  all  may  be  measured. 

In  a  Differential  Galvanometer  there  are  two  (;oils, 
wound  togidher  round  tlic  same  needle.  Curi-ents  aie  sent 
round  lliesc  coils  iu  opposite  directions  ;  and  il'  tliese  be  equal 
there  is  no  effect  on  the  needle  ;  if  one  be  stronger  than  lb'- 
other,  there  is  a  deflection,  due  to  the  difference  between  tlic 
two  currents. 

The  ordinary  method  of  Telegraphic  Signalling  is  by  tin? 
use  of  a  Key,  by  wliicli  the  circuit  can  Ijc  closed  for  longer  or 
shorter  ])eriods.  The  longer  or  shorter  eurrent.s  cause  a 
galvanometer  needle  to  twitch  visibly  in  accordance  with 
the  signals  transmitted.  Sometimes  the  signals  are  not  short 
and  long,  but  positive  and  negative,  the  key  being  devi.sed  .so 
as  to  commute  tlio  direction  of  the  current  sent  round  tlie 
t  circuit,  according  to  the  way  iu  which  it  is  handled  ;  in  that 
ca.se  the  signals  will  be  right  and  left  dellections  of  a  galvan- 
ometer needle  ;  or  right  and  left  dellections  of  a  spot  of  light 
on  a  screen,  produced  by  a  small  mirror  attached  to  the  small 
deflecting  needle  ;  or  they  may  be  liigher  and  lower  notes  on  a 
pair  of  bells  rung  by  one  of  two  electromagnets  in  fixed 
magnetic  lields. 

The  action  of  Currents  upon  Currents. — To 
unilerstand  this  we  may  refer  again  to  the  coraparisoii 
of  an  electric  circuit  to  a  magnetised  disc. 

OTwo  such  Magnetised  Discs,  with  their 
similar  faces  looking  the  same  way,  tend 
to  slip  together  so  as  to  have  the  same 
centre  :  and  so  will  two  circuhar  Circuits, 
hearintr  Currents  wliich  run  parallel  to 
"  ■         one  another  (Fig.  261).     If  their  similar 
laces  look  opposite  ways,  the  two  magnetised  discs  slip 
olf  one  another,  and  rotate,  so  as  to  make  their  similar 
faces  look  the  same  way  :  and  so  will  two  circular  currents 
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whose  aireclious  are  opposite.    The  jiosition  of  stable 
equilibrium  of  two  such  ciiriviit-beariii.i^  cin-iiits  ih 
taiiieil  when  their  respective  currents  run  parallel  to  one 
anolhei',  and  as  close  together  as  pos^ilile. 

If  the  two  roils  l>e  one  larger  ami  tlie  other  smaller,  ami 
liotii  mounted  on  tlie  same  vertical  axis,  so 
that  the  smaller  one  may  rotate  within  the 
larger  one,  they  will,  when  currents  are 
passed  through  both,  tend  to  come  into  the 
same  plane  witli  their  cun-ents  parallel 
to  one  another  ;  and  then  in  order  to  turn 
the  inner  one  out  of  that  position  we  must 
(Muploy  Force,  that  is  to  say  a  rotating  Couple 
or  Torque. 

Tins  rotating  coujile  is  such,  at  any  given 
:nigle  of  deliecdon,  that  it  is  proportional  to  the  sine  of  the 
angle  of  deflection  (that  is,  in  Fig.  263,  if  BAG  be  the  angle 
through  which  the  inner  coil  is  twisted  from  a 
position  in  the  line  AC,  it  is  pi-oportional  to  BC/AH), 
and  also  to  the  product  of  the  current-strengths 
in  the  two  coils  :  it  also  depends  on  the  number  of 
turns  in  each  coil,  and  on  the  relative  sizes  of  the 
two  coils.  But  now  let  the  instrument  be  so  con- 
structed that  the  same  current  ])asses  through 
both  coils  ;  then  instead  of  the  product  of  the  two 
current-strengths  we  have  the  rotating  couple  pro- 
portional to  the  square  of  the  one  current  -  strength,  that, 
namely,  which  we  may  wish  to  measure.  Therefore  if  we  find 
how  much  Torsion  we  must  apply  to  a  spring  in  order  to  force 
the  two  coils  to  .stand  at  right  angles  to  one  another  (iustcad 
of  allowing  tliem  to  stand  in  the  same  plane),  we  have  an  easy 
means  of  ascertaining  directly,  when  once  we  know  how  much 
torsion  is  required  for  one  Ampere,  what  is  the  square  of  the 
current-strength  (in  Amperes)  :  and  from  this  we  may  readily 
calculate  what  the  current-strength  itself  is.  Or  else  the  in- 
strument -  maker,  instead  of  graduating  the  torsion  -  dial  in 
degrees,  may  graduate  it  himself  in  .such  a  way  as  to  enable 
the  number  of  Amperes  to  be  read  off  directly.  This  double- 
onil  principle  is  the  principle  of  construction  of  Siemens's 
Electrodynamometer. 

Let  a  current  be  passed  through  an  outer  bobbin  of  insu- 
lated wire  ;  if  an  inner  bobbin  be  free  to  move  up  and  down 
along  the  axis  of  the  former,  and  if  a  current  be  passed  through 
the  inner  bobbni,  parallel  to  that  in  the  outer,  the  inner 
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lioljl.iin  is  sucked  in  to  tliu  outci-  one,  for  all  the  tunj.s  of  tlic 
two  coils  tend  to  Ho  as  close  togctlier  as  [)ossil)le.  If  the  same 
current  pass  llii-ou^'h  both  Ijobhiiis  sueeessively,  the  ]'"orce 
pulliiig  the  inner  boblnn  into  the  outer  again  varies  as  the 
si/ii.ari-  of  the  current-sti-ength.  We  may  prevent  tiie  inner 
bobbin  being  sucked  in,  by  trying  to  witlidi-aw  it  by  means  of 
a,  spring-,  until  wc  got  it  into  a  standard  jiosition  :  and  when 
it  is  iu  that  standard  position  the  si)ring  will  l)e  stretched  to  a 
certain  extent,  on  the  princijile  of  a  Sjiring-l-lalance.  Then  we 
know,  by  reading  the  scale,  bow  muidi  Force  is  being  exerted, 
and,  as  before,  the  iustrument  may  be  standardised. 

\Vherever  the  indication  of  a  current-measuring  instrument 
is  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  current  ])assing,  it  will 
always  be  the  same,  whatever  be  tlie  direction  of  the 
current. 

Of  course  in  tlic  mcclumical  construction  of  instruments  of 
this  class,  tlie  actual  movements  or  the  spriiig-tor.sions  or  -ten- 
sions to  be  compared  niay  be  I'cndered  manifest  and  measurable 
by  making  them  move  pointers  on  a  dial,  by  means  of  appro- 
priate gearing. 

The  subject  of  the  action  of  Currents  upon  other 
Currents  was  not  apj^roaclied  l^y  the  earlier  expierimenters 
from  the  magnetic  point  of  view,  or  from  that  of  the 
behaviour  of  complete  Circuits.  They  looked  at  the  more 
obvious  action  of  a  simple  wire,  bearing  a  current,  upon 
another  wire  bearing  a  current  ;  and  they  arrived  at  the 
following  propositions  as  the  result  of  experience. 

Two  currents  running  parallel  and  in  the  same 
direction  attract  one  another  ;  that  is  to  say,  the 
current-bearing  wires  tend  to  approach  one  another. 

Two  currents  running  parallel  and  in  opposite 
directions  repel  one  another  ;  the  %vires  tend  to  move 
apart. 

When  the  currents  are  not  strictly  parallel,  but  both 
have  the  same  general  direction,  they  attract  one 
another  and  tend  to  assume  parallelism.  When  they 
have  directions  which  are  on  the  whole  opposed  to  one 
another,  they  tend  to  move  apart  and  also  to  rotate  into 
a  position  in  which  the  currents  run  parallel  and  in  the 
same  direction,  iu  which  position  they  attract  one  another. 
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Two  currents  running  in  tiie  same  direcLion,  end-on  to 
one  another,  repel  one  anotlier. 

Suppose  a  current  is  passed  tl.roush  a  s,.lenoi,l  or  spiral  roil 
of  J}-,  in  the  dillerent  turns  the  e.jrreut.  are  pa,-a  hd  to  o 
uuotlun- and  in  the  same  direction;  the  ddlerm.t  tu.ns  ot  the 
coil  attract  one  another,  and  the  coil  tends  to  shorten. 

Action  of  a  Current  on  Soft  Iron.— In  order  to 
explain  this,  we  may  return  to  our  magnetic  circuit, 
the  lines  of  which  thread  the  a.xis  of  a  current-bearing 
spiral  or  "solenoid." 

If  we  choose,  we  may  say  that  the  air  within  such  a 
spiral  is  itself  a  magnet  made  of  air.  The  essence  of 
a  magnet  is  not  that  it  be  made  of  iron  or  of  any  other 
substance,  but  that  Lines  of  Force,  or,  as  we  shall  now  call 
them,  lines  of  induction,  run  directly  through  it. 
Therefore,  wherever  there  are  lines  of  induction  passing 
through  air,  the  air  itself  becomes  magnetised  :  .strongly 
where" the  lines  are  crowded  together  ;  feebly  where  they 
are  few  or  have  diverged  much  from  one  another.^  But 
be  it  more  or  less  at  any  given  point,  this  magnetisation 
of  the  air  affects  the  whole  Magnetic  Field  ;  and  it  there- 
fore generally  involves  the  whole  Ether  of  space  in 
those"  strains  and  stresses  which  we  represent  to  ourselvefs 
by  means  of  Lines  of  Force  or  of  Induction. 

The  lines  of  induction  must  form  closed  circuits  ;  and  in 
ordinary  magnets  the  magnet  itself  only  furnishes  a  part  of 
tlie  path  traversed  by  the  lines  of  induction.  It  is  possible 
however  to  arrange  matters  so,  in  some  eases,  that  these  Lines 
mav  travLd  vs^holly  in  metal :  in  such  a  case  the  lines  do  not 
e-scape  to  the  outer  air.  A  good  dynamo  machine  should 
i)resent  a  "ood  metallic  circuit  for  these  lines  :  and  one  s  watch- 
sprin"  oudit  not  to  be  at  all  afiected  by  being  brought  into  the 
neiglibonrhood  of  an  ideally  good  dynamo,  which  would  con- 
Hne'its  magnetic  field  wholly  within  its  own  metal. 

Confining  ourselves  in  the  meantime  to  the  region 
within  the  spiral,  let  us  replace  the  air  in  that  region 
by  an  ecpal  bulk  of  soft  iron,  by  slipping  a  soft  iron 
bar  into  the  spiral.    The  magnetic  field  surrounding  the 
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Kpiriil  is  llieu  say  ;5()0  to  400  limes  as  kU'oii"^  us  bufore  ; 
and  lliu  siil't  iron  acts  liiie  a  luagiiut  300  tu  400  tiiiits  as 
strong;  as  tlu;  orij^'iiial  air-iua,niict  liad  Ijceu  :  300  to  400 
times  as  many  lines  travei'sc  its  Huljstaiice.  VViiy  tliis 
slionld  Ije  so  is  a  mystery. 

This  number,  300  to  400  in  tliis  case,  is  ealleil  the  Magnetic 
Permeability  cil'  tlic  sulistance  acted  U]ioii.  Jii  iron,  tins 
|ieniieability  depends  upon  tlie  quality  of  tlie  iron  ;  and  tlici'e 
are  some  alloys  of  iron  known  winch  malce  magnets  not  a  whit 
stronger,  as  magnets,  than  our  original  air-magnet. 

Suppose  that  instead  of  leaving  our  soft-iron  core  wliolly 
in  the  spiral  or  "solenoid"  coil,  we  witlidrew  it  gradually,  in 
the  direction  of  its  length.  Fewer  and  fewer  of  the  turns  ol' 
the  solenoid  would  surround  the  soft  iron  :  the  ell'ect  of  the  soft 
iron  in  increasing  the  number  of  lines  which  thread  the  solenoid 
would  become  less  and  less.  When  the  core  has  come  com- 
pletely out  of  the  coil,  the  effect  of  the  soft  iron  is  not  nil,  for 
it  still  receives  some  of  the  lines,  those  in  a  wealvcr  jjart  of  the 
held,  and  it  increases  the  total  nundjer  of  lines  which  thread 
the  coil  ;  but  the  extent  to  which  it  does  this  diminishes  as  its 
distance  increases  :  and  thus  the  strength  of  the  Magnetic 
fleld  wittiin  the  coil  diminishes  as  the  core  is  withdrawn,  and 
may  be  regulated  to  any  nicety  between  its  full  value  when 
the  core  is  wholly  in,  and  its  mere  air-value  when  the  core  is 
wdiolly  removed.  We  may  see  this  in  Medical  Induction  Coils : 
there  are  two  coils,  of  which  one  slips  over  the  other  ;  the  inner 
one  carries  an  interrupted  current :  the  field  of  force  is  occupied, 
within  the  coil,  by  a  soft-iron  core  whose  jiosition  is,  in  some 
models,  capable  oi'  adjustment  for  the  purpose  of  modifying  the 
strength  of  the  lield  in  the  way  above  explained. 

If  the  iron  be  very  soft  it  loses  its  magnetic  pro- 
perties the  instant  tlie  Current  ceases  :  but  few  specimens 
of  iron  are  as  soft  as  this.  Steel  does  not  .strengthen  the 
field  to  the  same  extent  as  soft  iron  does  ;  it  has  not  so 
great  a  Magnetic  Permeability  ;  but  when  the  current 
ceases,  the  steel  retains  in  large  measure  its  magnetic 
properties  and  is  a  so-called  permanent  magnet,  with 
its  Magnetic  Circuit  and  (if  it  have  free  ends)  its  Poles  and 
its  surrounding  Magnetic  Field.  All  steel  magnets  are 
now  made  in  this  \\'ay. 

The  lines  of  force  which  remain  tend  to  shorten  and  slirink 
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and  disappear.  This  accounts  for  their  I'orni  as  shown  m  l''i<<. 
•2;'i3  :  and  it.  acc<iunts  for  a  certain  slow  spontaneous  demag- 
netisation of  a  magnetised  steel  bar.  Hence 
steel  magnets  should  always  be  kept  in  the 
manner  "shown  in  Fig.  'iti-l,  with  I'ross-bars 
ofsoFtiron:  but  the  whole  should  be  arranged 
so  as  to  provide  a  complete  magnetic  circuit  "  \7y,^ 
t'ov  the  lines,  all  (or  as  far  as  may  be  in  view 
of  the  needful  air-gaps)  within  "the  .substance  of  the  magnets 
theniselves.  If  magnets  be  of  a  horse-shoo  shape  they  should 
always  have  a  soft-iron  cross-bar  or  "Armature"  on,  tor  tho^ 
same  reason  :  the  lines  tend  to  pass  through  this  instead  of 
througli  the  surrounding  aii-.  The  field  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  a  horse-shoe  magnet  is  thus  very  much  weaker  when  the 
armature  is  on  than  when  it  is  olf :  it  is  weaker  even  when 
the  armature  is  almost  on,  than  when  it  is  removed  to  a 
distance  ;  and  thus  it  is  possible  to  regulate,  not  the  Strength 
of  a  Magnet,  which  for  a  steel  magnet  remains  ])ractically  the 
same,  but  the  streng-th  of  the  field  between  the  poles  of  a 
horse-shoe  magnet,  by  bringing  a  soft-iron  armature  to  a 
greater  or  smaller  distance  from  its  poles.  This  is  found 
utilised  in  the  common  medical  magneto-electric  machine, 
in  which,  as  is  said,  "  the  strength  of  the  magnet  is  regulated  " 
by  an  adjustable  piece  of  soft  iron  which,  when  it  is  brought 
near  the  magnet  poles,  weakens  the  field  by  drawing  off, 
through  its  substance,  some  of  the  lines  of  that  held. 

A  bar  of  soft  iron  acted  upon  in  the  way  described, 
is  an  Electromagnet;  and  the  power  \\hicli  very  soft 
iron  possesses  of  instantaneously  losing  its  magnetic 
field  when  the  current  ceases,  just  as  air  w'ill  do,  is  of  the 
greatest  value  ;  for  it  can  be  applied  in  the  most  varied 
forms  of  apparatus.  Again,  if  we  pusli  up  the  strength 
of  the  exciting  Current,  increase  tlie  number  of  turns  of 
the  spiral  round  the  iron,  and  nse  a  thick  bar  of  soft 
iron,  we  may  make  an  immensely  stronger  magnetic 
field,  in  its  neighbourhood  than  we  could  by  any  com- 
bination of  permanent  steel  magnets  of  the  same 
size. 

Electromagnets  have  been  used,  stronger  than  steel  magnets 
of  the  same  size  could  be,  for  drawing  iron  out  of  the  eye,  steel 
neeilles  through  tlie  skin,  etc. 

Some  Energy  is  lost  in  setting  up  the  magnetic  condition  of 
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cltHiLroiiiagiKit.s  ;  and  liiis  is  restoruil,  a.s  Heat,  wlieii  tlie  ex- 
citing cnrruiit  is  aircsUMl. 

The  exciting  current  can  be  readily  made  and  broken 
by  closing  a  key  K,  Fig.  2G5,  and  letting  it  go  ;  when  the 
current  is  made,  the  soft-iron  bar  be- 
comes an  Electromagnet,  and  it  attracts 
a  piece  of  soft  ii'on  poised  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  one  of  its  extremities  ;  when 
the  current  is  broken  by  the  release  of 
the  key,  the  electromagnet  loses  its  mag- 
netic prdperties,  and  the  attracted  piece  of  soft  iron  re- 
turns towards  its  original  position  ;  and  the  movements 
of  this  attracted  piece  or  "  armature "  of  soft  iron  may 
be  utilised  so  as  to  work  any  form  of  mechanism  which 
may  accomi^lish  the  particular  purpose  in  view. 

For  example,  in  telegraphy,  sometimes  the  current  Avhieh 
the  operator  at  the  sending  station  sends  on  does  not  go  all  the 
way  to  the  receiving  station,  wliich  may  be  too  distant  to  receive 
the  signals  with  ease  or  certainty.  In  that  case  the  currents 
sent  may  simply  govern  the  movements  of  a  small  armature  of 
soft  iron  at  an  intermediate  station  ;  and  this  armature  may, 
by  its  movements,  make  and  break  the  current  for  a  circuit  lying 
beyond  it.  By  this  device,  known  as  a  Telegraphic  Relay, 
signals  may  be  sent  over  very  great  distances. 

Round  a  limited  portion  of  the  circuit,  say  a  few  inches 
of  the  wire,  we  have  analogous  results.  We  have  seen  that 
the  lines  of  force  close  to  the  wire  are  small  closed 
curves,  almost  circular  ;  and  a  bar  of  soft  iron,  laid 
along  any  of  these  Lines  of  Force,  will  become,  for  the 
time  being,  an  Electromagnet. 

Let  a  wire  be  made  to  pass  vertically  through  a  hole  in  a 
piece  of  card,  and  let  the  card  be  held  horizontally,  with  the 
wire  at  right  angles  to  it ;  and  let  soft-iron  filings  be  sprinkled 
on  the  card.  The  iron  filings  will  of  course  lie  on  the  card  as 
they  happen  to  fall,  and  their  directions  will  be  promiscuously 
discrepant.  Now  let  a  Current  be  passed  along  the  wire,  and 
let  the  card  be  slightly  shaken  so  as  to  permit  the  filings  to 
take  up  any  position  which  they  may  then  tend  to  assume.  It 
will  be  found  that  they  arrange  themselves  on  the  card  in  closed 
lines,  almost  in  circles,  round  the  wire.    Each  filing  has,  under 
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the  inlhieiice  ol"  tlu>  current,  become  a  little  iiuigiiet  like  a  .small 
comi)ass- needle:  and  like  a  compa.ss- needle  it  tond.s  to  turn 
roiuui  so  as  to  lie  acro.ss  tlie  current-beaiing  wire,  and  along 
the  local  Line  of  Force. 

Il'in  Fig.  "if)/,  p.  -107,  the  needle  there  .shown  bo  one  ot  solt 
iron,  it  wiU,  if  laid  across  the  enrivnt  in  the  manner  shown, 
become  an  electronuignet  :  and  its  induced  poles  will  be  thi'. 
same  as  tlio.se  marked  in  that  figure.  The  flnger-and-thumb 
rule  already  given  is  therefore  also  applicable  to  the  position 
of  the  induced  poles  in  their  relation  to  the  indiu  iiig  current. 

Magnetic  Induction.— Whether  the  Magnetic  Field  be  due 
to  a  magnet  or  to  an  electric  current,  it  is  identical  in  its  pro- 
perties ;  and  it  is  usually  said  that  one  of  the  properties  of  tliat 
Field  is  the  power  of  producing  Magnetic  Induction.  Tlii.s  is 
nothing  more  than  that  a  bar  of  iron  laid  along  the  Lines  of 
Induction  in  a  magnetic  field  assumes  magnetic  properties,  as 
we  have  jnst  seen.  If  we  lay  a  bar  of  soft  iron  end  to  end  with 
a  permanent  magnet  it  becomes  temporarily  magnetised  ;  if  it 
be  of  steel  it  be^comes  permanently  so.  If  we  bring  a  bar  of 
soft  iron  near  one  end  of  a  magnet,  it  becomes  magnetised,  and 
its  farther  end  is  repelled  while  its  nearer  end  is  attracted  ;  but 
the  farther  end,  because  it  is  farther  off,  is  in  proportion  less 
repelled  than  the  nearer  end  is  attracted,  and  tlierefore  on  the 
whole  the  bar  of  soft  iron  is  attracted  by  the  magnet.  A  bar 
of  soft  iron  is  always  attracted  by  a  magnet,  for  it  has  of 
itself  no  magnetic  properties  and  its  nearer  induced  pole  is 
always  dissiniilar  to  the  nearer  pole  of  the  attracting  magnet. 
A  permanently  magnetised  bar  of  steel  will,  on 
the  other  hand,  have  its  one  end  attracted  and 
its  other  end  repelled. 

Tiie  Lines  of  Induction  may  be  continued 
through  several  bars  as  if  throngli  one  long  one  ; 
and  thus  a  magnet  may  .support  a  chain  of  soft- 
iron  nails,  of  which  each  becomes  for  the  time  being 
a  magnet. 

If  the  iron  acted  upon  by  induction  be  not  per- 
fectly "soft,"  it  may  not  lose  all  its  magnetic 
properties  at  once  when  the  exciting  magnet  or  enrrent  is  witli- 
drawn  ;  but  if  it  be  shaken,  hammered,  or  heated,  it  may  lose 
them  completely. 

In  the  instance  of  soft  iron,  the  induced  magnetic 
positive  pole  is  as  far  away  from  the  inducing  positive 
pole  as  it  can  go  ;  and  the  liar  ranges  itself  lengthwise 
along  the  Lines  of  Induction  ;  but  in  most  .substances  it  is 
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iis  near  as  it  can  come,  ami  induced  jxwiLive  lies 
between  llie  inducing  positive  pole  ami  tlie  indin'ed  ne<^a- 
tive  pole.  Such  substances  are  called  diamag-netic  sub- 
stances :  and  these,  instead  of  lying  with  their  lengths 
along  the  Liues  ul'  Force,  tend  to  lie  with  their  lengths 
across  these,  so  that  they  are  magnetised  transversely. 
Of  til  ese  substances,  bismuth  is  an  example  :  liut  all 
diamagnetic  substances  ai'e  only  very  feebly  ali'ected  by 
magnetic  induction,  and  dilier  very  little  from  mere  aii-. 

From  what  has  been  said  as  to  the  identity  of  action  in  the 
field  of  magnetic  force  surrounding  a  magnet  and  that  sur- 
rounding a  closed  current,  and  from  the  obvious  fact  that 
Magnetism  is  a  property  of  the  smallest  ])article  of  a  magnet, 
it  has  been  inferred  that  in  a  magnetised  body  the  molecules 
themselves  have  electric  currents  circulating  round  them. 

Of  these  any  two  contiguous  ones  neutralise 

Oone  another's  external  effect  (Fig.  2G7)  ; 
but  the  outer  parts  of  the  currents  in 
the  outer  molecules  remain,  and  these, 
taken  together,  correspond  to  the  current 
Fig.  207.  along  the  wire  of  a  solenoid  coil.    As  to  the 

dii'ections  of  these  currents,  it  is  inferred 
that  if  we  look  endwise  at  the  north- seeking  pole  of  a  magnet, 
and  could  see  the  Molecular  Currents  to  which  the  magnetism 
of  the  magnet  is  due,  we  would  see  them  flow  in  a  direction 
contrary  to  that  of  the  hands  of  a  watch,  as  in  Fig.  267. 

If  we  have  only  air  in  the  magnetic  circuit,  the 
Strength  of  the  magnetic  field  is  directly  proportional  to 
the  strength  of  the  current :  and  this  gives  us  a  means 
of  ascertaining  the  relative  Strengths  of  two  Currents 
passed  through  the  same  spiral  of  wire.  If  there  be 
iron  in  the  magnetic  circuit,  we  do  not  get  say  ten  times 
as  strong  a  magnetic  field  by  using  ten  times  as  strong  a 
current ;  for  the  permeability  of  iron  falls  off  in 
proportion,  the  stronger  the  magnetic  field  in  which  it 
is  placed. 

The  Intensity  of  Induced  Magnetisation  which  soft  iron  can 
acquire  under  induction  tends  to  rise  to  a  maximum  limit. 
This  limit  is  called  the  Limit  of  Magnetisation  ;  and  a  bar 
magnetised  up  to  this  limit  is  said  to  be  "saturated  with 
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niagnetisiii  "   or    "  magiu'tisud  to    its   lull    eajnicity  fur 

luagnetisin. "  Tlio  reason  lor  tliu  existenci;  of  such  a  liiuil 
appears  to  Ix;  that  the  process  of  uiaguetisatioii,  i.r.  of  turning 
the  already  magnetised  nioleenles  of  tlio  iron  round  into  the 
same  ilireetion,  is  then  completed,  and  there  are  then  no  mole- 
cules to  lie  turned  into  ])osition. 

If  we  estimated  the  strength  of  a  current  by  means  <if  the 
suction  of  a  soft-iron  bar  into  a  cui'rent-bearing  solenoid,  the 
I'esult  would  not  bo  suitable  for  the  measurement  of  large 
cuirents,  because  the  induced  magnetisation  of  the  soft-iron  bar 
is  not  quite  proportional  to  the  exciting  current,  and  tlie  read- 
ings of  the  instrument  are  not  quite  proportional  to  the  square 
of  that  current  ;  but  this  dilliculty  is  got  over  in  Ayrton  and 
Perry's  Ammeter  (('.c.  Ampere-meter)  by  using,  not  a  soft-iron 
bar,  but  a  very  thin  soft-iron  tube.  In  that  case  the  thin  tube 
very  soon  reaches  its  linut  of  magnetisation  ;  and  when  this 
limit  has  been  attained,  the  magnetic  strength  of  the  tube 
remains  constant ;  and  tlie  pull  upon  the  spring  is  then  directly 
proportional  to  the  number  of  Amperes,  not  to  the  square  of 
that  number.  For  small  currents  a  soft-iron  bar  does  well 
enough  :  and  in  that  case  we  may  find  what  the  suction  of  the 
bar  into  the  coil  is  by  balancing  it  against  the  weight  of  known 
masses  from  a  "box  of  weights,"  as  in  the  Electrical  Storage 
Co.'s  Ammeter.  Or,  as  in  Schuckert's  Ammeter,  we  may 
see  liow  much  this  suction  into  the  magnetic  fiekl  of  a  spiral 
current  will  displace  the  bob  of  a  pendulum,  which  bob  consists 
of  a  mass  of  soft  iron. 


(«)  The  Physiological  Effects  op  a  Current 

We  need  merely  mention  here  tliat  Current  Electricity 
was  first  discovered  through  an  accidental  observation  by 
Galvani  that  the  contact  of  two  metals  with  the  nerve  of 
a  frog's  leg  made  the  muscles  twitch.  The  student  will 
become  familiar  with  the  physiological  effects  of  a  cur- 
rent in  later  stages  of  his  study.  Intermittent  currents 
produce  contractions  and  relaxations  of  a  muscle  ;  rapidly 
intermittent  currents  produce  tetanus. 

We  have  thus  stated  the  principal  properties  and 
effects  of  a  Steady  Current  of  electricity,  and  shown,  in 
passing,  liow  these  properties  may  be  used  as  mean's  of 
measuring  the  strength  of  the  current. 
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VVlicu  oiicu  we  know  that,  a  eurreiit  is  ol"  a  cerlaiii 
stren;^th,  il  does  not  matter  in  the  least  what  its 
source  was  ;  it  might  have  come  from  a  small  cell,  or 
it  might  have  come  from  the  electric  mains  of  a  town 
and  been  reduced  by  the  iut<;rpo.sition  of  suitable  llesist- 
ances  ;  or  it  might  have  come  from  a  frictional  machine 
worked  continuously  without  sparks,  or  from  a  sufficient 
thermo-electric  pile.  If  the  strength  (and,  it  may  Ijc,. 
the  Huctuations  of  the  strength)  be  the  same,  tlie  effects 
in  and  near  the  conductor  along  which  the  current  passes 
will  be  the  same. 

But  a  medical  man  who  applied  an  electric  cuireut  without 
knowing  its  Strength  would  be  working  in  the  dark  :  he  must 
always  measure  his  currents  by  an  Ampere-meter  or  rather 
by  a  milliammeter,  which  measures  from  1  to  300  thousandths 
of  an  Ampere. 

Quantity  of  Electricity 

We  may  recall  the  definition  of  strength  of  cur- 
rent as  the  quantity  of  electricity  which  is  supposed 
to  flow  past  any  given  point  of  the  conductor  during 
each  second :  and  we  must  now  ascertain  what  is 
meant  by  the  expression  "  Quantity  of  Electricity." 

Quantity  of  Electricity. — A  Current  may  in  par- 
ticular cases  be  uniform  ;  it  may  be  kept  up,  as  it  is  when 
a  galvanic  cell  or  battery  is  used  as  the  source  ;  but  the 
distinctive  constant  condition  of  the  neighbourhood  of  a 
wire  in  which  a  "steady  current"  is  passing,  and  the 
continuous  evolution  of  Heat  in  a  wire  or  the  continuous 
Chemical  Decomposition  of  an  electrolyte  through  which  a 
"  steady  current "  is  maintained,  do  not  help  us  directly 
towards  the  idea  of  a  "  current."  That  concept  come? 
from  another  part  of  the  subject,  namely,  the  discharge 
of  a  "  charged "  body  through  a  wire.  Let  a  body  be 
"  charged  "  or  "  electrified  "  ;  we  may  connect  it  with  the 
nearest  gas  or  water  pipe,  or  otherwise  bring  it  into  com- 
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Timnication  witli  tlio  eartli,  as  by  means  of  a  lon<,'  thin  win;  ; 
its  charge  will  (lisapi>oai'  ;  it  is  said  that  it  escapes 
to  earth  along  the  wu-e  ;  Imt  the  important  jwint^  to 
note  is  that  dnrhvj;  a  very  brief  ]mrio(l  of  time  that  wire 
presents  all  the  phenomena  of  a  current-bearing  wire. 
If  we  use  an  exceedingly  long  and  thin  wire  we  may 
protract  the  time  -which  the  chaige  takes  to  escape  : 
we  are  therefore  in  a  position  to  measure  the  strength 
of  the  current  at  successively  equal  intervals  of  time  ; 
and  from  this  we  get  data  which  enable  ns  to  calculate 
what  the  original  charge  or  quantity  of  electricity  must 
have  been  :  for  the  Strength  of  the  Current,  considered  as 
a  rate  of  escape  of  electric  Charge  or  Quantity,  depends 
on  what  that  Quantity  had  originally  been. 

When  we  compare  the  strength  of  the  current,  so 
obtained,  with  the  strength  of  the  current  through  the 
same  wire  from  a  galvanic  cell,  we  find  that  the  Current- 
Strength  or  rate  of  flow  in  the  case  of  a  galvanic  cell 
is  far  greater  than  in  the  case  of  any  ordinary  charged 
or  electrified  body  ;  and  therefore  the  Quantities  of  Elec- 
tricity with  which  we  have  to  deal  in  the  former  case 
are  far  greater  than  they  are  in  the  latter. 

One  consequence  of  this  is  that  the  Practical  Unit  of  Quantity, 
with  which  we  have  become  acquainted  imder  the  name  of  a 
Coulomb,  is  far  larger  than  tlie  Unit  of  Quantity  to  which 
we  are  led  when  we  contemplate  only  the  phenomena  of  charged 
conductors  and  their  discharge  through  wires.  The  latter  unit 
is  called  the  C.G.S.  electrostatic  unit ;  and  the  Coulomb  is 
equal  to  -3,000,000,000  C.G.S.  electrostatic  units.  If  we  were  to 
measure  the  electric  cpiantities,  with  which  we  usually  have  to 
deal  in  electric  curreuts,  in  C.G.S.  electrostatic  units  we  would 
have  to  use  the  mo.st  inconveniently  large  numbers.  But  the 
student  nnist  take  care  not  to  confuse  the  Coulomb,  which  is 
used  as  a  practical  unit  of  quantity,  with  the  C.G.S.  electro- 
static unit  of  electric  quantity,  of  which  we  .shall  soon  reach  a 
definition. 

If  we  put  a  piece  of  glass  and  a  jiiece  of  resin 
together,  we  find  after  pulling  them  apart  that  they 
attract  one  another.     If  we  use  two  such  pieces  of  glass 
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iiml  ])ioces  of  ri!sin  \vc  linil  llmt  either  ijiece  of  glass  ih 
attracted  by  eil.lier  ])ie(:e  of  resin  ;  liuL  lliut  llie  two 
pieces  of  glass  oi'  the  two  pieces  of  i-esiii  repel  one 
another.  Tliis  may  be  ascertained  liy  suspending,'  these 
objects  on  thin  silk  threads;  if  they  attract  they  aji- 
proach  one  another,  when  sufliciently  near  to  one  another 
to  make  the  phenomenon  manifest ;  if  they  repel  they 
recede  tVoni  cmc  another,  and  the  suspending  thrc^ad.^ 
diverge.  These  bodie.s  are  therefore  in  a  condition  difler- 
ing  from  that  in  which  they  were  liefort^  the  rubbing  : 
they  are  said  to  be  "  electrified."  Similarly  electrified 
bodies  repel  one  another  ;  dissimilarly  electrified  bodies 
attract  one  another.  The  Ether  lietween  the  electrified 
glass  and  resin  is  in  a  stretched  condition,  the  same 
as  that  which  has  been  already  described  in  reference  to 
the  Ether  between  the  two  terminals  of  a  Galvanic  Cell. 

A  body  may  be  very  feebly  electrified,  as  by  a  very 
little  very  gentle  rubbing  ;  or  it  may  be  more  highly 
electrified,  as  by  firmer  rubbing  in  very  dry  air.  A 
body  more  or  less  highly  electrified  is  thns  said  to  be 
more  or  less  charged  with  Electricity,  to  bear  a  greater 
or  less  electric  charge,  or  to  possess  or  be  charged 
with  a  greater  or  less  Quantity  of  Electricity.  We 
thus  find  that  bodies  may  vary  in  their  electric  charge,  and 
it  is  necessary  to  have  a  standard,  for  the  sake  of  measure- 
ment of  this  electric  charge  or  ijiiantity  of  Electricity. 
This  standard  is  the  so-called  Unit  of  Electric  Quantity. 
In  order  to  reach  such  a  standard,  advantage  is  taken  of 
the  further  observation  that  the  attraction  or  repulsion 
between  two  electrified  bodies  diminishes  as  their  mutual 
distance  increases  ;  and  the  law  is  that  the  Attraction  or 
Repulsion  varies  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance 
between  them.  Then,  again,  the  more  highly  a  body  is 
charged,  the  more  powerfully  is  it  attracted  or  repelled, 
and  the  more  powerfully  does  it  attract  or  repel.  On  the 
whole,  the  phenomena  may  be  brought  together  and  sum- 
marised by  the  formula  that  the  Force  of  Attraction  or  of 
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Repulsion,  in  dynes,  is  ei|nal  to  Mie  Charge  on  the  one 
l,ody  inultiplioil  by  the  Charge  on  tlie  other  body, 
divided  by  the  miuair  of  the  Distance  between  them. 

Then,  what  wonhl  be  tlie  Unit  of  Chcarf,'e  oi'  of 
Quantity  1  Suppose  tlie  Force  was  one  dyne  :  and  also 
that  the  Distance  was  one  centimetre  ;  then  the  product 
of  the  two  Charges  will  be  equal  to  1  ;  and  if  they  are 
equal  to  one  another,  they  are  such  that  the  ligure  1  is 
the  proper  number  to  employ  in  reference  to  each  of 
them  :  that  is,  each  is  a  Unit-Charge. 

Thus  we  arrive  at  the  definition  of  the  Unit  of  Electric 
Charge  or  the  C.G.S.  Electrostatic  Unit  of  Electric 
Quantity;  this  is  a  quantity  such  thai,  if  two  small 
bodies  be  each  charged  with  it,  and  placed  at  a  mutual 
distance  (between  their  centres,  in  air)  of  one  centimetre, 
they  will  attract  or  repel  one  another  with  a  Force  equal 
to  one  dyne. 

Such,  then,  is  the  C.G.S.  Electrostatic  Unit  of  Quantity  ; 
but  it  may  now  be  noted  that  it  is  founded  on  a  mere 
convention.  It  is  agreed,  because  it  is  found  to  be 
convenient  so  to  do,  to  speak  of  Electricity  as  a  thing,  a 
kind  of  imaginary  matter,  which  may  be  distributed 
as  a  film  on  the  surface  of  a  charged  body,  or  which 
may  run  along  a  wire  and  thus  escape  from  a  charged 
body  to  the  earth.  We  say  that  this  imaginary  matter 
attracts  or  repels  other  electric  matter,  equally  imaginary, 
according  to  laws  quite  analogous  to  that  of  Gravitation 
in  reference  to  ordinary  Matter  ;  but  all  this  is  merely  a 
mode  of  stating  the  observed  forces  in  the  region  sur- 
rounding an  "electrified"  body,  that  is  in  the  "Field 
of  Electric  Force  "  surrounding  that  body.  This  mode 
of  statement  serves  its  purpose  very  v\-ell  :  and  perhaps 
if  more  accurate  phraseology  were  adopted,  and  every- 
thing referred  at  once  to  strains  and  stresses  in  the  Ether, 
the  language  which  would  have  to  be  employed  would 
not  be  intelligible  to  the  beginner.  We  must  therefore 
go  on  unhesitatingly,  using  the  language  currently  in  use, 
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;ui(l  I'cferring  electroslalic  jiliiiuoiuenii  tu  dislribulions  and 
attraclions  of  tliis  imaginary  electric  matter,  witli 
occasional  digressions  l,o  explain  how  llie  same  jihenoniena 
may  be  otherwise  accounted  An-  in  terms  ol'  disturbances 
and  local  conditions  in  tlie  Etiier. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  tliis  imaginary  electric  matter 
may  be  +  or-,  positive  or  negative,  (.'ertainly  a 
piece  of  glass  rul;bed  with  resin  is  in  a  different  con- 
dition from  the  piece  ol'  resin  on  wliich  it  lias  been 
rubbed  ;  for  the  former  will  attract  while  tlie  latter  will 
repel  a  piece  of  resin,  similarly  rubljed  on  glass.  There- 
fore the  glass  is  said  to  he.  charged  with  vitreous  and 
the  resin  with  resinous  Electricity ;  and  it  is  found 
that  if  any  body  be  electrified  at  all,  it  must  be  charged 
either  with  Vitreous  or  with  Resinous  electricity.  We 
thus  have  only  two  "  Kinds  of  Electricity  "  to  deal  with. 
But  further,  if  a  body  cliarged  with  resinous  and  another 
equally  charged  with  vitreous  electricity  be  brought  into 
contact,  the  charges  of  both  apparently  disappear,  and  tlie 
bodies  resume  a  neutral  state.  To  add  a  quantity  of 
vitreous  to  an  equal  quantity  of  resinous  electricity  thus 
leads  to  the  absence  of  electrification,  just  as  the  addition 
of+.T  to  — a;  in  algebra  gives  a  result  which  is  equal  to 
zero  ;  and  thus  Vitreous  and  Resinous  Electricities  bear  to 
one  another  the  same  relation  as  Positive  and  Negative 
quantities  in  Algebra.  Which  is,  however,  the  positive 
and  which  the  negative  ?  This  we  do  not  know  ;  but  it 
is  agreed  that  we  shall  call  the  vitreous  "positive," 
and  the  resinous  "  negative."  Therefore  we  say  that 
when  a  ^^iece  of  resin  is  rubbed  on  glass,  the  glass 
acquires  a  positive  and  the  resin  a  negative  charge.  Our 
adjectives  might,  however,  have  been  rever.5ed  without 
affecting  our  results. 

When  a  body  is  charged,  and  if  it  be  a  conductor  of 
electricity,  the  charge  is  distributed  only  over  its 
surface.  Inside  the  conductor  there  are  no  electrical 
phenomena  at  all.    In  Faraday's  ice-pail  experiment. 
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a  chari^ed  body  was  let  down  into  tnc  interior  ol'  u 
iiollow  metal  vessel,  and  allowed  to  touch  the  side  or 
bottom  :  the  whole  charge  of  the  chari^ed  body- 
disappeared,  Init  was  found  distributed  on  the 
outer  walls  of  the  metal  vessel  surrouudini;  it. 
So  long  as  the  body  A  did  not  touch  the  walls 
of  the  vessel  it  retained  its  charge,  but  lost  it 
when  it  touched  the  vessel  B. 


In  the  language  of  the  Ether-stross  theory  we 
would  say  :  Ivound  the  clcetrilied  body  there  is  a 
re£;ion  or  field  of  electric  force  in  winch  the  Ether  is  sidi- 
jected  to  Stress.  At  each  point  the  Ether-stress  lias  a  ]>articular 
amount  and  line  of  action.  At  any  one  point  in  the  field,  a 
small  electrified  body  would,  by  reason  of  the  stresses  in  the 
Ether,  be  drawn  or  driven  in  some  determinate  direction 
with  a  determinate  Force.  It  would  be  drawn  or  driven 
away  from  the  point  in  question  along  some  Line  passing 
through  that  point ;  and  if  we  traced  out  its  subsequent 
movements,  we  would  find  that  its  course  had  been  mapped 
out  for  it  before  it  came  into  the  field,  and  that  it  followed 
the  trend  of  what  are  called  the  Lines  of  Electric  Force 
in  the  Field.  These  are  lines  which  show  at  each  point  the 
direction  in  wdiich  an  electrified  body  would  tend  to  travel  if 
it  were  brought  into  the  field  and  were  allowed  to  move  freely 
under  the  inttuence  of  the  existing  Forces  there.  Fig.  269  shows 
these  Lines  of  Force  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
a  small  charged  body  in  a  large  space  ;  the 
attractions  and  repulsions  are  at  all  points 
practically  straight  from  or  directly  towards 
the  charged  body.  Fig.  252,  p.  400,  also  shows 
the  Lines  of  Electric  Force  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  two  op]iositely  charged  conductors  ;  a 
positively  charged  body  placed  at  an)'  point  in 
the  field  would  not  travel  straight  towards  the 
negatively  charged  body,  but  would  take  a  devious  path, 
along  the  local  Line  of  Force,  in  order  to  reach  the  nega- 
tively while  at  the  same  time  avoiding  the  positively  charged 
body.  These  Lines  of  lilectric  Force  are  oppositely  directed 
at  their  two  ends,  much  as  a  ]iiece  of  stretched  indiarnbber 
]iulls  one  way  at  one  end,  and  the  opposite  way  at  the  other. 
The  Lines  of  Force  terminate  on  the  surface  of  a  conductor 
and  do  not  penetrate  it :  and  they  thus  have  free  ends 
on  the  surface  of  any  conductor  which  they  may  encounter. 
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I'.iif,  wliure  lliei-c  are  Froc  Kiids  of  I.inns  of  Force,  tljcro  luid 
l,lH>n'  only  is  there  wliat  we  eall  a  ilistribution  ol  electricity, 
or  of  electrical  quantity  or  Charge.  'J'hese  Lines  of 
KleeLric  Force  are  themselves  souiewhat  arliitrary  means  of 
setting  forth  the  forces  actually  existinij  in  the  (ieli'l  ;  but  they 
serve  to  emidiasise  the  fact  that  the  iiLeiiomena  are  not  phe- 
nomena of  the  bodies  moving  in  the  field,  but  of  the  electrostatic 
field  itself,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  l'",ther  surrounding  the  charged 
bodies.  It  will  not  be  (iillicult  to  understand,  from  the  analogy 
of  a  band  of  indiarubber,  that  each  and  every  Line  of  Force  must 
necessarily  have  two  ends  ;  that  if  the  essence  of  the  ]ihenome- 
noii  is  that  the  lather  is  subjected  to  Stress,  it  must  be  sti-essed 
lietween  two  points  at  least ;  and  hence,  if  any  body  be 
"  charged,"  this  means  that  at  the  Surface  which  is  said  to  be 
charged  there  is  one  free  end  of  the  corresponding  Line  of  Force. 
Then  the  other  end  of  that  line  must  be  somewhere  ;  wdience 
the  following  propcsition. 

For  every  given  charge  of  Electricity  on  any  cliarged 
body,  there  must  always  be  an  equal  charge  of  the 
opposite  electricity  somewhere. 

Thus,  when  a  little  pith  ball,  charged  positively,  is  hung 
upon  a  silk  thread  within  a  room,  the  equal  and  opposite 
negative  charge  will  be  found  on  the  walls  of  the  room,  and  the 
space  between  the  charged  body  and  these  walls  is  a  Field  of 
Force.  If  the  charged  body  be  out  in  the  open  air,  the  opposite 
charge  is  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  and,  it  may  be,  upon  neigh- 
bouring clouds  or  even  on  the  surface  of  the  heavenly  bodies, 
distant  though  these  be. 

The  stress  across  the  Ether  is  measurable.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  a  charged  conductor  it  is  as  if  the  Ether  were 
made  up  of  strings  or  cords,  each  of  the  shape  of  the  correspond- 
ing Line  of  Force,  and  all  stretched  ;  so  that  these  cords  or  lines 
of  force  tend  to  shorten  themselves  and  to  push  each  other 
aside.  The  lines  of  force  thei'efore  repel  each  other.  These 
two  tendencies  on  the  part  of  the  Lines  of  Foice,  to  shorten 
themselves  and  to  repel  each  other,  account  for  all  the  move- 
ments of  electrified  bodies  in  the  Field  of  Electric  Force. 

Where  the  Forces  in  the  field  are  greater,  we  figure  to  ourselves 
the  Lines  of  Force  as  being  more  crowded  together  ;  and  it  is 
agreed  to  suppose  them  present  in  just  such  numbers  that  where 
the  mechanical  force  on  a  unit  of  electrical  quantity — not  the 
Coulomb,  but  the  C.G.S.  unit  of  quantity — is  one  dsrne.  there 
is  one  line  of  force  to  he  found  crossing  that  region  per 
square  centimetre  of  area,  this  area  being  set  off  at  right 
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aiiglos  to  llic  ilii-eL'tion  of  Mu;  lines  ol'  force  tlioniselves  and  so 
on  in  iiro|iortioii.  In  the  lield  :is  thus  represented,  the  direction 
of  the  lines  of  ibrcc  shows  tlie  direction  of  the  Forces  .acting'  on 
a  unit-quantity  of  electricity  at  any  luiiiit,  and  the  relativ<' 
crowding  toi^ether  of  the  lines  of  lorce  shows  what  is  called  the 
strength  oV  Intensity  of  the  field  of  electric  force,  /.'•.  the 
value,  in  dynes,  of  the  Force  acting  u])on  a  Unit  of  tjuantity 
when  placed  there. 

A\'hen  :i  lu)dy  charged  with  a  C'.G.S.  electrostatic  uuit- 
(|uantity  of  Electricity  is  put  at  some  point  in  the  field, 
.say  at  a  place  where  the  Force  acting  upon  it  is  one  Dyne, 
and  is  then  allowed  to  move  a  certain  distance,  .say  one 
Centimetre,  a  certain  amount  of  work  is  done  upon  it,  in 
that  case  one  Erg  ;  then  in  driving  the  charge  from  the 
one  position  to  the  other,  one  Erg  of  potential  energy  is 
sacrificed  by  that  electrical  system  which  consists  of 
the  attracting  and  the  attracted,  or  the  repelling  and  the 
repelled  bodies,  as  the  case  may  be.  Let  us  now  take 
the  unit-charge  away  from  the  field,  and  look  at  the  field 
itself  ;  let  us  consider  the  two  points  which  formed 
the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the  path  of  the  body  moved. 
We  might  describe  the.se  two  points  by  saying  that  they 
are,  relatively  to  one  another,  in  such  conditions  that  if 
a  unit-charge  were  placed  at  the  one  the  .system  would 
have  one  unit  of  Potential  Energy  more  than  if  that 
charge  were  placed  at  the  other  ;  and  we  might  express 
this  brielly  by  saying  that  tire  one  point  is  at  a  higher 
"  Potential "  than  the  othei',  by  one  unit.  The  Differ- 
ence of  Potential  between  the  two  points  measures 
the  work  done  upon  the  unit  of  quantity,  when  it  is 
allowed  to  travel  freely  from  the  one  point  to  the  other 
in  obedience  to  the  e.xisting  Forces  in  the  field  ;  conversely, 
it  measures  the  Work  which  must  be  done  hij  exterior 
forces  in  order  to  make  the  unit -charged  body  move 
from  the  point  of  lower  potential  to  the  point  of  higher 
potential  against  the  Electric  Forces  in  the  field  ;  and  the 
Work  done  by  or  against  the  electric  forces,  when  a  body 
bearing  any  charge,  Q  units,  is  moved  from  the  one  point 
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to  the  other,  is  equal  to  the  product  of  Q  into  tlie  Diflereuce 
of  Potential. 

The  Dilference  of  Potential  between  two  Points  is  a 
matter  of  importance  throughout  the  theory  of  Electricity. 
Mainly  is  it  so  for  this  ivason,  that  if  by  any  means  a 
difl'erence  of  potential  has  once  been  set  up  between  any 
two  jioints,  and  if  a  conductor  bearinj,'  a  cliarge  of  electricity 
be  laid  across  from  the  one  of  these  iKjints  to  the  other, 
the  charge  on  the  conductor  so  laid  across  will  alter  in 
its  distribution  ;  it  will  tend  to  accumulate  towards 
the  point  of  lower  j^otential  ;  in  order  to  efl'ect  this,  it  will 
flow,  and  there  will  be  a  current  of  electricity  along 
the  conductor.    A  Current  of  Electricity  along  a  Conductor 
is  therefore  due  to  a  Difference  between  the  Potentials  at 
its  extremities.    The  difference  of  potentials  between  any 
two  points  may  be  itself  ascertained  and  may  be  measured, 
in  Volts  or  in  C.G.S.  units  as  we  please,  by  finding  out 
what  the  tendency  is  for  the  passage  of  a  current  along  a 
conducting  wire  laid  along  from  the  one  point  to  the 
other  ;  that  is  by  measuring  the  Current  which  actually 
passes  in  a  wire  of  known  Resistance.    The  principle  is 
the  same  both  as  between  two  points  in  an  Electrostatic 
Field,  and  between  two  points  of  a  Galvanic  Circuit,  though 
this  method  is  not  by  any  means  the  most  suitable  in  the 
case  of  an  electrostatic  field,  because  the  current  produced 
is  so  brief  in  its  duration.     In  an  electrostatic  field,  the 
effect  of  laying  a  wire  across  from  the  one  point  to  the 
other  is  to  equalise  the  potential  of  the  two  points, 
and  the  current  by  which  this  is  effected  is  extremely 
brief  and   small  in  quantity ;   but  in  a  continuous 
Current  the  Difference  of  Potential  between  any  two  given 
points  of  the  conducting  wire  is  kept  up. 

When  our  aim  is  to  measure  the  Difference  of  Potential 
between  two  bodies  according  to  electrostatic  methods,  we  must 
lind  out  what  the  Mechanical  force  or  Traction  is  across  an 
electrostatic  field  between  two  plates  at  ii  known  distance  apart, 
which  plates  arc  respectively  brought  to  the  same  potentials  as 
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the  two  bodies  to  be  tested  ;  and  IVoiu  this  the  dillcrenee  of 
potentials  can  be  eaUnUated. 

Diirereuce  of  I'oteutial  is  analogous  to  Diirerence  of 
Temperature,  and  determines  a  flow  of  Electricity  as  the 
other  deterniiues  a  Flow  of  Heat. 

The  expression  "The  Potential  at  a  Point"  is  sometimes 
maile  nse  of.  It  seems  as  well  to  explain  this.  We  can  ex- 
perimentally know  nothing  about  Potential  except  as  a 
dilferenee  of  potential  between  two  points,  and  we  know 
nothing  as  to  the  absolute  value  of  the  Potential  at  any  one 
point.  If  we  did  know  anything  about  this,  it  would  be  the 
difference  of  potential  between  the  point  in  question  and  some 
other  point  wholly  remote  from  any  electric  inllueuce  wh.atsoeyer ; 
for  exam[ile,  a  point  at  an  infinite  distance  from  all  electrified 

bodies.  .       ,  ,.     1  n. 

Hence  we  have  The  Potential  at  a  point  dehned  as  the 
number  of  Ergs  of  work  which  would  be  done  by  a  repelling 
system  in  repelling  a  unit-charge  to  an  infinite  distance,  or 
which  would  have  to  be  done  in  bringing  up  a  repelled  unit- 
charge  from  an  infinite  distance  to  the  point  in  question  against 
the  electric  forces. 

All  we  reallv  can  do  however  is  to  say  what  is,  at  any 
particular  moment,  the  potential  of  the  point  in  question  with 
reference  to  the  Earth.  For  all  we  know,  the  Earth  may  he 
electrically  charged,  positively  or  negatively  ;  and  perhaps  its 
charge,  if  it  have  any,  may  fluctuate  in  accordance  with  the 
deveTopment  of  electricity  elsewhere  in  the  Universe,  say  on  the 
occurrence  of  storms  in  the  Sun.  But  we  are  not  aware  of  such 
charges,  or  of  their  amount ;  our  knowledge  is  all  relative  ;  we 
assume  the  earth  to  be  in  a  constantly  uniform  electric 
condition  ;  and  we  make  the  very  arbitrary  assumption  that  it 
has  no  potential  at  all.  Then  a  body  which  is  at  the  same 
potential  as  the  Earth,  that  is,  one  from  which  no  current  flows 
towards  the  earth  (or  vice  versd)  when  that  body  is  connected 
with  the  earth  by  a  wire,  is  said  to  be  at  zero  potential.  All 
bodies  from  which  a  current  flows  towards  the  earth  through  a 
connecting  wire  are  then  said  to  be  at  positive  potentials, 
while  those  in  which  a  current  flows  from  the  earth  towards  the 
object  on  similar  connection  being  made  are  said  to  be  at 
negative  potentials. 

For  example,  in  a  dynamo  circuit  where  the  difference  _  of 
potentials  between  the  terminals  is  say  .500  Volts,  if  the  mid- 
point of  the  dynamo  be  at  zero  potential  the  terminals  are 
respectively  at  potentials  +250  and  -  250  Volts  ;  and  a  person 
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touuliiiiK  tliese  witli  bare  liitiids  woiilil  h.iv.;  a  ciinciiit  MiiujiM'' 
Mii'oufrh  him  to  Ui(.  eiu-M],  or  nuiiiiiig  tlin.iif^li  liini  IVoiii 
cartli,  .-IS  the  ciise  might  he. 

What,  iiapjieiLs  diiriug  Uie  rediKli'iljiiti(,n  ol'  (diaige 
<lni'iiig  a  brief  current  of  eieetricity  may  be  midei'stood 
from  Figs.  270a  and  //.  In  i<'ig.  270-( 
A  ia  a  body  bearing  a  surface-charge  of 
electricity,  and  very  far  from  any  sur- 
rounding objects.  Tin-  lines  of  force 
radiate  out  from  it  practically  as  straight 
lines  at  right  angles  to  its  surface.  In 
Fit;.  -JTO.  ^''^S-  2706  there  is  brought  up  into  the 

neighboui'hood  of  A  another  Ijody  ]i, 
and  A  and  B  have  been  connected  by  means  of  a 
wire  ;  the  Lines  of  Force  radiating  from  both  A  and 
B  taken  together  are  exactly  the  same  in  number  as 
they  were  before,  when  radiating  from  A  alone.  They 
have  however  a.ssumed  new  positions  ;  each  of  theui 
has  taken  up  a  different  position  in  the  field  ;  and 
during  the  passage  of  the  Current,  each  of  them  must 
have  slipped  along,  transferring  the  stressed  condition 
of  the  Ether  along  with  it  from  one  place  to  another. 
This  enables  us  to  understand  liow  it  is  that  during 
the  passage  of  a  Current,  the  Ether  is  the  carrier  of 
the  energy,  and  that  the  conducting  wire,  if  a  perfect 
conductor,  is  really  outside  the  phenomenon,  which  is 
confined  to  the  Field  of  Force  external  to  the  wire. 
There  is  also  a  corresponding  displacement  of  the  lines  of 
force  at  their  opposite  extremities,  at  the  opposite 
boundaries  of  the  field  of  force.  While  a  continuous 
current  is  passing  along  a  wire  the  Lines  of  Force  go 
slipping  along  the  surface  of  the  wire  with  the  velo- 
city of  light,  and  very  few  of  them  are  present  at  any 
one  point  of  the  conductor  at  any  one  instant  of  time. 

Take  for  example  the  case,  of  a  wire  along  which  a  current 
whose  strength  is  one  Ampere  is  passing.  If  the  wliole  of  the 
lines  of  force  which  pass  any  given  [loiiit  in  a  second — that  is, 
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llu!  numbei'  of  lines  whu'li  oorres]ioiul  to  one  Coulomb,  or 
aOOO.OOOOOO  C.t'r.S.  units  of  iiuautity— were  [iresout  in  the 
uei>'libourhoo(l  of  that  point  at  any  one  linio,  the  Foiros  would  be 
lu-oTUt,'ious,  and  sparks  of  enormous  length  would  be  produce^d. 
But  tlic  electrostatic  forces  in  the  ueighbourhooil  ol  a  wire 
bearing  a  current  of  tdectricity  are  very  small  ;  the  Etlier  does 
not  transmit  more  Energy  to  any  given  point  of  the  conductor 
than  is  instantaneously  taken  up  and  transfonned  either  into 
Heat,  into  the  euergy  of  Work,  or  into  some  form  of  Energy 
other  than  that  of  electric  condition  of  the  wire,  or  rather, 
that  of  electric  stress  of  the  lield  itself. 

If  a  body  be  charged  and  placed  upon  an  "  insulat- 
ing "  support,  that  is,  a  support  made  (d'  a  material 
which  does  not  conduct  electricity,  it  has  no  means  of 
losing  its  charge,  and  retains  it  for  a  very  long  time. 
Not  indefinitely,  however ;  for  there  is  no  substance 
which  is  entirely  destitute  of  conducting  power,  and  the 
air  itself,  through  bringing  dust  and  depositing  moisture 
upon  the  insulator,  causes  deterioration  of  its  insulating 
qualities.  The  most  ordinary  form  of  insulator  is  a 
glass  or  sealing-wax  rod,  carefully  dried  and,  if  need  be, 
sheltered  under  a  protective  glass  case.  A  partial  vacuum 
is  not  favourable  to  insulation,  for  it  has  itself  some  con- 
ducting power ;  a  good  vacuum,  ou  the  other  liand,  is  a 
good  insulator. 

When  a  person  is  made  to  stand  on  a  stool  with  glass  legs, 
he  may  be  very  highly  charged  with  electricity  from  a  frictional 
machine,  so  that  the  hairs  of  his  head  may,  being  similarly 
charged,  repel  one  another,  and  stand  erect  :  and  if  another 
person  standing  on  the  ground  touch  him,  the  charge  will 
escape  with  a  spark.  If  these  sparks  be  taken  off  tlie  bare  skin, 
weals  may  be  produced,  resembling  an  erujition.  In  extremely 
dry  climates,  a  person  standing  on  a  thick  cai'pet  may  so  far 
charge  himself  with  electricity  by  rubbing  his  feet  on  the 
carpet  that  he  can  light  the  gas  by  bringing  his  finger  near  the 
burner  ;  for  a  spiark  then  passes. 

At  the  same  time,  it  has  to  be  noted  that  there  does  appear 
to  be  something  of  the  nature  of  loss  of  electric  charge  by 
Radiation,  which  is  hindered  or  prevented  by  surrounding  the 
charged  body  by  a  metal  sheatli  or  by  yellow  glass. 


Even  if  supported  in  air  upon  a  good  insulator  a  body 
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will  not  tiikc  up  an  indefinitely  great  charge  of 
electricity. 

It  caiiiiot  bo  eIiarg(Ml  at  all,  in  air,  so  as  to  liavo  a  charge 
exceeding  103  C.G.S.  units  \h',v  squaru  coiitimetrc.  When  tiiat 
is  the  ease  the  stress  aeross  the  air  in  the  neighboui  hood  of  the 
conductor  is  66,708  dynes  per  sq.  cm.,  and  tliere  is  a  disehai-ge 
by  spark  across  the  air.  Much  smaller  densities  of  charge 
than  this  will  cause  sparks  to  fly  across  the  intervening  air 
between  two  oppositely  charged  conductors  brought  near  to 
one  another. 

Capacity. — When  <a  conductor  wliich  is  charged  with 
Electricity  is  brought  into  contactor  into  metallic  communi- 
cation with  another  which  is  uncharged,  or  not  charged  to 
the  same  potential,  then,  if  the  two  conductors  he  exactly 
similar  and  similarly  situated  with  resj)ect  to  one  another, 
the  Charge,  or  the  sum  of  the  charges,  will  be  equally 
divided  between  them  ;  but  if  they  be  unequal  in  size, 
or  be  unsymmetrically  situated  with  respect  to  one 
another,  the  Charges  borne  by  each  respectively  after  they 
are  moved  apart  will  not  be  equal,  though  both  con- 
ductors have  come  to  the  same  potential.  In  tlie 
latter  case,  to  bring  the  two  conductors  to  the  .same 
Potential  requires  different  amounts  of  Electric  Charge  ; 
and  the  one  of  the  two  which  requires  the  greater  share  of 
the  joint  charge  in  order  to  equalise  its  Potential  with  that 
of  the  other  is  said  to  have  the  greater  Capacity 
for  Electricity. 

The  work  done  in  charging  a  conductor  is,  in  ergs, 
equal  to  half  the  product  of  the  Charge  into  the  Potential 
acquired.  We  might  have  expected  it  to  be  the  pro- 
duct and  not  half  the  product,  for  when  a  Current 
pa.s.sei5,  the  Work  or  Energy  is,  in  Joules,  the  product 
and  not  half  the  product  of  the  Amperes  into  the  Volts 
into  the  Time — that  is,  it  is  the  product  of  the  Coulombs 
into  the  Volts  :  but  it  will  be  observed  that  as  we 
go  on  charging  a  conductor,  the  potential,  which  is 
at  first  nothing,  goes  on  steadily  rising,  so  that  we  en- 
counter a  steadily  increasing  Resistance  to  further  charging  ; 
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and  the  Average  Resistance  to  charging,  the  average 
tendency  to  a  Lack-tlow,  wliicli  we  liave  to  overcome  in 
consequence  of  the  existing  polential,  is  ei[ual  to  the 
average  potential  during  tlie  charging  ;  and  this 
average  potential  overcome  is  half  the  potential  ulti- 
mately attained.  If  the  cluirge  he  allowed  to  escape  to 
earth  along  a  v.ire,  the  tinaiitity  which  escapes  travels 
under  steadily  diminishing  potential  ;  so  we  again  see 
that  the  Work  which  we  can  get  out  of  a  charged  con- 
ductor pure  and  simple  by  discharging  it  through  a  wire 
is  equal  to  the  product  of  the  average  potential  into  the 
quantity  allowed  to  escape  ;  that  is  of  half  the  maximum 
Potential  into  the  Quantity.  In  a  steady  current,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  Potential  in  the  circuit  is  kept  up,  and 
remains  steady  during  the  working  of  the  battery  ;  so 
that  in  this  case  we  have  the  Energy  liberated  measured 
by  the  product  and  not  by  half  the  product  of  the 
Amperes  into  the  Volts. 

Ill  the  case  of  Steady  Cnrrents  we  may  look  for  an  analogy  in 
a  stream  of  water  Howing  in  a  water-pipe  ;  tliere  arc  two 
respects  in  which  siieli  streams  may  differ,  the  quantity  of 
water  which  flows  and  the  pressure  at  which  it  is  supi)lied.  A 
stream  of  water  small  in  quantity  but  supplied  at  a  high 
pressure  may  deliver  the  same  amount  of  Energy  per  second  as 
a  stream  larger  in  quantity  but  supplied  at  a  lower  pressure  ; 
and  the  analogue  of  the  Rate  of  Flow  of  water  is  the  Amperes, 
while  tliat  of  the  l^ressure  is  the  Volts.  In  fact,  the  Voltage 
is  often  spoken  of  as  tlie  Electric  Pressure  ;  and  thus  we  hear  of 
high-pressure  and  low-]iressure  currents.  In  some  cases  it  is  of 
advantage  to  supply  currents  at  a  high  Voltage  and  a  low 
Amperage  ;  for  the  loss  of  energy  by  transformation  into 
Heat  on  the  way  from  a  distant  source  is  proportional  to  the 
stpiare  of  the  Anqwres,  and  does  not  depend  on  the  number  of 
Volts.  It  is  tlierefore  well  to  keep  the  former  low,  but  to  keep 
the  Energy,  which  depends  on  the  product  of  the  Amperes  and 
the  Volts,  up  to  the  mark  by  increasing  the  Voltage,  that  is, 
by  delivering  the  current  at  a  high  electric  pressure. 
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Electrostatic  I ndiiction 

VVli(iU  a  body  A,  eliarged  with  electricity,  is  brought 
near  an  uncharged  one,  B,  it  is  found  that  the  end  of  tlie 
body  B  which  is  nearest  to  the  charged  body  becomes 
charged    witli   electricity   of  a  kind 

A  8  • 

(J)       (-        t)    opposite  to  that  of  the  charged  l^ody, 
p.  while  the  remote  end  becomes  simi- 

larly charged.  If  B  be  touched,  the 
similar  charge  upon  it  escapes  :  and  then  if  A  and  \i 
are  separated,  A  is  found  still  to  retain  its  original  charge 
unaft'ected,  wliile  B  has  acquired  an  opposite  charge, 
which  it  retains.  Any  number  of  successive 
charges  may  be  induced  in  successive  bodies  similar 
to  B,  by  similar  exposure  to  the  inductive  action  of  the 
charged  body  A. 

A  Line  of  Force  never  penetrates  a  Conductor  ;  and  wherever 
a  line  of  force  has  a  free  end  on  the  surface  of  a  conductor,  the 
surface  of  that  conductor  is  in  a  condition  in  which  we  say  it 
has  a  Charge  of  Electricity.  Let  a  small  pith-ball,  or  the  like 
object,  be  charged  with  electricity  and  isolated  in  an  open  space. 
The  Lines  of  Force  radiate  from  it  as  straight  lines,  equally  in 
all  directions,  as  in  Fig.  269  ;  and  their  other  ends  are  to  bo 
.sought  for  at  the  opposite  boundaries  of  tlie  field  of  force.  Now 
let  us  suppose  that  we  place  around  this  charged  body  a  com- 
plete closed  shell  of  conducting  material, 
say  metal,  and  that  we  so  arrange  it  that  the 
charged  body  is  precisely  in  the  centre. 
The  metal  shell  then  produce.s  no  effect  upon 
the  lines  of  force,  except  to  interrupt  them  to 
the  extent  oF  its  own  thickness  (Fig.  272). 
The  Lines  of  Force  have  free  ends  at  the 
inner  surface  of  the  metal,  and  also  at  its 
outer  surface.  In  other  words,  the  metal  Fig.  272. 
bears  on  its  inner  surface  a  charge  opposed, 
and  the  outer  surface  a  charge  similar  in  kind  to  that  of  the 
charged  body.  The  number  of  lines  of  force  is  not  affected, 
and  tlie  charge  on  the  inner  surface  is  equal  as  well  as  oppo- 
site to  the  charge  on  the  charged  body.  The  number  of  lines 
exterior  to  the  .shell  is  the  same  as  it  was  at  fu'st,  and  the  whole 
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exterior  cliarge  is  equal  as  well  as  similar  to  the  clifirge  on 
tilt' charoed  boil)',  the  so-eulleil  "  inducing  "  charge.  The  two 
"chaiges"  insido  the  .shell,  the  intlncing  and  tlie  interior  in- 
duced, together  produce  no  ellcct  u]ion  an  external  body  ;  and 
thus  the  only  "charge"  acting  upon  any  e.xternul  body  is  the 
external  induced  charge  on  the  shell.  All  this  can  be  (iiiite 
easily  understooil  from  tlu^  llgurc,  Fig.  272  ;  the  original  field 
is  divided  into  two  parts  which  arc  independent  ot  one 
another.  Naturally,  therefore,  any  body  external  to  the  shell 
is  only  acted  upon  by  the  Lines  of  Fore*  in  the  exterior  field. 

Again,  if  the  exterior  of  the  shell  be  tou(du!d,  the  exterior 
Held  is  destroyed  ;  lor  (Conducting  cominuiiication  is  then  set 
up  between  the  shell  and  the  earth  :  but  the  inner  field  is  not 
affected  by  this,  and  it  persists  until  such  time  as  it  in  its  turn 
is  destroyed  by  contact  being  made  between  the  charged  ball 
and  the  shell.    If  this  be  done,  all  electrical  charges  disappear. 

If  again,  while  matters  are  in  the  condition  of  Fig.  272,  con- 
tact be  made  between  the  charged  ball  and  the  iiuuTr  surface  of 
the  shell,  the  inner  field  is  destroyed  and  tlie  outer  alone 
remains  ;  and  then,  as  we  can  thereafter  find  no  electrical  charge 
within  the  shell,  but  find  the  original  number  of  Lines  of  Force 
coming  from  the  outside  of  it,  "we  sav  that  the  whole  of  the 
charge  has  been  transferred  to  the  exterior  surface  of  the  shell. 
If  the  shell  itself  be  already  charged  it  makes  no  difference  ; 
the  lines  from  the  charged  ball  are  all  added  to  those  already 
passing  from  the  exterior  of  the  shell  :  and  thus  we  may,  by 
successively  touching  the  interior  of  such  a  shell  (in  which  a 
small  hole  is  made  sufficient  to  admit  of  the  insertion  of  the 
charged  ball)  with  a  ball  charged  with  electricity,  make  a  very 
strong  external  field.  In  this  way  we  may,  as  is  said,  accumu- 
late a  considerable  charge  of  electricity  on  the  outer  surface  of 
the  shell,  thus  raising  it  to  a  high  potential. 

If  instead  of  an  enveloping  shell  we  take  a  cylindrical  con- 
ductor (Fig.  271),  the  phenomenon  is  quite  .similar.  The  in- 
ducing chai-ged  conductor  A  has  its  lines  somewhat  concentrated 
towards  the  induced  conductor  ]i  brought  into  its  neighbour- 
hood :  where  these  meet  B,  its  surface  is  oppositely  charged  • 
where  they  leave  it,  it  is  similarly  charged  :  and  on  touching 
the  mduced  conductor  the  part  of  the  field  farther  from  the 
inducing  charged  body  is  destroyed,  and  thereafter  the  induced 
conductor  is  found  to  bear  a  charge  opposite  to  that  of  the 
original  charged  body. 

This  kind  of  phenomenon  in  the  electrostatic  field  is  utilised 
in  the  Electroscope,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  detect  elec- 
trical charges  and  ascertain  their  nature,  whether  positive  or 
negative.     In  this  instrument,  A  is  a  glass  vessel,  closed  by  a 
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vulcaiiito  lid  B,  thi-ougli  which  [)as,ses  a  niutal  rod  C,  sui- 
iiioiuitfHl  by  a  inotal  disc  J),  and  toriniiiated  by  two  slips  of  gold 

leaf  E.    The  approach  of  an  electrified  body  > 
towards  the  iiiotallii:  disc  D  causes  a  similar 
charge  to  be  devcl<i|)(;d  in  the  gold  leaf  slrijis 
K  :  l)Ut  as  these  two  stri])s  are  similarly  charged, 
they  repel  each  other  and  diverge.  They 
thus  indicate  electrical  charge  in  the  body 
brought  near  U.    If  the  disc  D  be  touched 
with  the  hand,  the  charge  of  E  disajjpears 
and  the  leaves  fall  together  and  remain  to- 
gether, so  long  as  the  inducing  charged  body 
etaincd  in  its  position.    If,  however,  the  charged  body 
be  removed,  the  induced  opposite  charge  of  D  is  distributed 
all  the  way  from  D  to  E.  '  The  leaves  again  become  electrilied 
similarly  to  one  another,  and  repel  one  anotlier  once  more. 
Let  a  body  charged  with  a  charge  of  electricity  of  unknown 
sign  be  now  brought  near  the  charged  electroscope.     If  it 
be  of  the  same  sign  as  the  original  charged  body,  it  will 
cause  the  leaves  to  collapse  as  it  approaches  from  a  sutficient 
distance :  if  on  the  other  hand  it  be  of  the  opposite  sign,  it 
will  cause  them  to  diverge  still  farther.    The  reason  of  this  is 
the  following.    Suppose  the  original  charged  body  was  yoii- 
tivdy  charged.    Then  the  charge  left  in  the  electroscope  after 
touching  was,  on  the  removal  of  the  charged  body,  a  negative 
charge.    If  a  positive  charge  were  brought  near,  it  would  tend 
to  induce  a  positive  charge  in  B  which  was  already  negatively 
charged  :  the  result,  at  a  sufficiently  great  distance,  would  be  a 
fall-oft' in  the  divergence  of  the  gold-leaf  strips  ;  at  a  particular 
distance  there  might  be  non-electrification  of  B  ;  but  the  in- 
duced positive  charge  would  tend,  at  closer  quarters,  to  over- 
power the  existing  negative  charge,  and  again  there  might  be 
divergeuce.    If  a  negative  charge,  a  charge  opposed  to  that  of 
the  original  body,  were  brought  near,  the  effect,  at  all  distances, 
would  be  an  increase  in  the  divergence  of  the  gold-leaf  strips. 

The  practical  rule  for  use  of  the  Electroscope  is  therefore  : 
bring  up  the  charged  body  ;  observe  the  divergence  ;  touch  the 
disc  and  remove  the  charged  body  ;  then  cautiously  firing  u]) 
from  a  distance  a  rod  of  sealing-wax  rubbed  with  dry  flannel  or 
bearskin,  this  sealing-wax  being  then  negatively  charged  :  if 
the  divergence  of  the  gold-leaf  strips  increase,  the  electrifica- 
tion of  the  sealing-wax  is  of  opposite  sign  to  the  original  charge, 
that  is  to  say,  the  original  charge  was  positive  :  if  it  make 
the  divergence  diminish,  the  original  charge  was  negative. 

Induction  is  also  utilised  in  the  Electrophorus.  This  in- 
strument consists  simply  of  a  plate  of  vulcanite  upon  which 
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rests  a  ilisc  nf  metal  with  an  insulatinr;  haiiiUe.  Reiiinvc  (.lie 
ilisc  :  beat  the  vuh'aiiiti'  with  a  dry  and  wiirin  eatskin  ;  llie 
vulcanite  becomes  negatively  charged:  lay  tlu'  nietal  disc 
upon  it  ;  the  metal  is  never  jierleetly  in  uontiiet  with  the  vnl- 
canite  and  is  lor  the  most  part  seiiarated  from  it  by  a  lilm  ol 
air;  its  lower  surface  becomes  ])ositivcly  and  its  u]ipor  surlacc 
negatively  charged.  Now  touch  the  up]icr  surface  of  the 
metal  with  the  tinger  ;  the  upper  negative  charge  esca]ies,  and 
now  there  is  only  left  a  very  thin  Field  of  Force  between  the 
vulcanite  plate  and  the  metal  disc.  Do  Work  ui)on  this  lield  of 
force  by  stretching  it  against  the  electrical  forces  in  the  lield  ; 
that  is,  lift  the  disc  away  from  the  vulcanite  plate.  The  result 
is  that  though  the  Quantity  of  positive  induced  charge  on  the 
metal  disc  cannot  increase,  the  potential  of  that  cliarge  becomes 
very  high,  and  now  the  Hnger,  applied  within  a  short  distance 
of  the  metal  disc,  may  draw  a  spark  from  it.  Small  original 
charges  may  thus  give  rise  to  successive  charges  of  high  poten- 
tial. In  some  of  the  best  electric  machines  the  same  principle  is 
applied,  with  this  difference,  that  the  contrivance  is  so  devised 
as  to  act  continuously  by  rotation,  instead  of  intermittently  as 
in  the  electrophorus  (Holtz  machines). 

In  Electrostatic  Condensers  we  have  an  application  of 
the  properties  of  Electrostatic  Fields  of  limited  dimensions. 
Suppose  a  charged  spherical  body  :  it  does  not  matter  wliether 
this  be  solid  or  hollow,  for  lines  of  force 
cannot  in  any  case  penetrate  the  surface  of  a  '.    i  / 

conductor.    Let  this  be  charged :  lines  of  >0^^^^' 
force  pass  away  from  it  to  the  very  distant      'f-~f  \\' 
boundaries  of  the  field  of  force.    Now  sur-  --■{-( 
round  this  with  a  concentric  shell :  as  in  .--VV 
Fig.  272,  we  produce  an  inner  and  an  outer  >^!T!>-^. 
field  of  force.     Now  destroy  the  outer  field  :  ,'    ;  \ 

we  tlien  have  only  an  inner  field,  annular  pj,,  .274. 

on  cross  -  section.  The  Capacity  of  this 
inner  field,  or  of  the  conjoint  system  of  concentric  spheres,  is 
greater  than  that  of  either  of  tlie  spheres  taken  alone  :  and  the 
underlying  reason  of  this  is  that  we  are  dealing  with  a  more 
limited  field  of  force,  in  which  there  must  be  larger  charges 
before  wo  can  get  up  equal  differences  of  potential  (Fig.  274). 

This  kind  of  apparatus  is  to  some  extent  realised  in  the 
Leyden  jar.  In  this  instrument  we  have  a  glass  jar  lined 
internally  and  externally  (not  quite  to  the  top)  with  tinfoil. 
Inside  there  is  a  chain,  or  some  other  means  of  causing  metallic 
communication  between  the  inner  tinfoil  and  a  metallic  knob 
situated  above  the  cork  which  closes  tlie  top  of  the  jar.  The 
hmer  tinfoil  may  be  charged  by  contact  of  the  knob  with  a 
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cliai'gud  body  or  soiuu  Kourcc  of  cluctricity  :  tin;  interior  cliiuf;i/ 
produces  a  field  of  force  whicli  extends  through  the  glass 
to  tlic  outer  tinfoil  and  beyond  it  exteriorly  alter  the  fashioj] 
of  Fig.  274.  In  other  words,  the  outer  tinfoil  bears  an  o[)[jo.sed 
charge  interiorly  and  a  similar  (;harge  externally.  We  get  rid 
of  the  latter,  destroying  the  exterior  jtart  of  the  field,  by  con- 
necting the  outer  tinfoil  with  the  earth  ;  and  we  then  have  left 
simply  that  limited  field  of  force  which  lies  between  the  two 
tinfoils.  In  this  limited  held  of  force  the  electric  stresses  an: 
not  through  air  but  through  glass.  If  we  charge  a  Leyden 
jar  with  a  given  quantity  of  clei.-tricity,  the  jjotential  attained 
is  small  ;  but  if  we  charge  it  to  a  given  potential-dilference,  as 
we  may  do  if  we  connect  it  with  the  terminals  of  a  jiowerful 
galvanic  battery  or  a  frictioual  machine,  the  quantity  of  charge 
which  it  will  take  up  is  relatively  great,  because  the  electro- 
static capacity  of  the  limited  field  is  higli. 

When  a  condenser  has  to  be  discharged,  a  pair  of  discharg- 
ing tongs  may  be  used.    This  is  a  metal  rod  terminated  Ijy 
,  brass  knobs  and  supported  by  an  insulating  handle 

Yof  glass.  One  of  the  knobs  is  laid  on  one  of  the 
coatings  and  the  other  knob  is  brought  into  metallic 
communication  with  the  other  :  the  held  of  force  is 
thus  discharged,  with  the  production  of  a  spark. 
Fi"  275  This  spark,  though  apparently  instantaneous,  in 
reality  consists  of  a  vast  number  of  electric  oscilla- 
tions which  follow  one  another  with  waning  vigour.  The  rate 
of  oscillation  depends  on  the  size  of  the  jar  and  on  the  resistance 
offered  by  the  wire  which  connects  the  opposed  plates  ;  but  the 
frequency  may  be  stated,  with  a  pint  Leyden  jar  and  a  pair  of 
discharging  tongs,  to  be  about  two  million  per  second.  This 
violent  oscillatory  shattering  produces  a  peculiar  effect  on  any 
part  of  the  human  body  thi'ough  which  a  Leyden  jar  may  be 
accidentally  or  of  set  purpose  discharged.  This  discharge  may 
occur  when  the  knob  is  touched,  for  then  the  arm,  the  body, 
the  earth  and  the  table,  play  the  part  of  the  discharging  tong.? 
and  the  discharging  current  passes  through  them.  To  prevent 
accident  of  this  kind  it  is  advisable  always  to  apply  the  dis- 
charging tongs  to  the  outer  coating  first,  and  then  to  the  knob. 

Leyden  jars  may  be  arranged  in  batteries,  and  there  are 
two  main  ways  of  doing  this.  The  first  is  to  connect  all  the 
inner  coatings  and  all  the  outer  coatings  respectively  :  this 
virtually  makes  one  great  Leyden  jar  of  increased  surface  and 
correspondingly  increased  capacity.  The  second  is  to  connect 
the  outer  coating  of  the  first  with  the  inner  of  the  next  and 
so  on  ;  the  inner  coating  of  the  first  is  charged  ;  the  induc- 
tive eti'ect  runs  down  the  series  of  jars,  and  the  Potential  of  the 
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wliolo  battery  is  the  dilltu'eiice  between  the  potential  ol'  tlie 
lirst  iinior  coating  and  that  of  the  hist  outer  eoating  ;  but  tlie 
ailvautage  is  that  a  given  potential -dill'erenco  is  distributed 
among  a  great  number  of  jars,  so  that  no  one  jar  has  its  glass 
subjected  to  too  great  a  niechanieal  stress  across  the  lield  of 
force,  and  the  risk  of  spoiling  a  jar  by  perforation  ol'  the  glass 
is  obviated. 

The  capacity  of  a  condenser  is  equal  to  ^;7:^^^r^  x  (surface 
-f  distance  between  the  plates).  In  air  K  =  l;  and  therelbre 
the  capacity  of  a  Hat  coudenser  consisting  of  two  opposed  plates, 
each  of  area  say  100  sq.  cm.,  at  a  mutual  distance  of  j  cm.,  would 
be  i.r  ,-V„  X  100^1  =  31 -831  ;  and  to  bring  its  plates  to  a  po ten - 
tial-dilference  of  1  C.G.S.  unit  (or  300  Volts),  31-831  C.O.S. 
units  of  charge  would  be  required.  But  if  other  substances 
than  air  intervene  between  the  opposed  plates,  K  has  other 
values  ;  if  a  slab  of  sulphur  were  interposed  between  the  plates 
instead  of  air,  then  instead  of  31  '831  units  being  the  quantity 
required  for  this  purpose,  the  quantity  necessary  would  be  3 '2 
times  31  -831,  that  is,  101  '86  units.  The  letter  K  in  the  formula 
has  for  sulphur  a  value  e(|Ual  to  3-2  ;  and  this  is  what  is  called 
the  specific  inductive  capacity  of  .sulphur.  Other  substances 
give  us  different  numbers  ;  so  that  each  substance  has  its  own 
Specific  Inductive  Capacity  ;  and  for  convenience  that  of  air  is 
taken  as  a  standard  of  comparison,  and  is  said  to  have  a  value 
=  1.  In  the  higher  study  of  Electricity,  this  property  of  each 
substance  is  of  considerable  importance  ;  but  it  is  not  proposed 
to  follow  up  its  consideration  in  this  place  ;  let  it  .suffice  to  say 
that  the  jiarticular  inductive  capacity  which  Air  happens  to 
have  plays  a  part  in  determining  the  value  of  the  Forces  in  the 
field,  and  indeed  the  value  of  all  numerical  data  throughout  the 
facts  of  Electricity  :  and  that  all  our  statements  apply,  unless 
otherwise  stated,  "only  to  the  case  where  air  is  tlie  medium  in 
the  Field  of  Force. 


Production  of  Difference  of  Potenti.\l 

What  the  electrician  sets  himself  to  do  when  he  means 
to  produce  a  Current  of  electricity,  or  to  produce  the 
phenomenon  of  the  Electrostatic  Field,  is  really  to  produce 
Difference  of  Potential.  Such  difference  of  potential  may 
be  produced  in  many  ways  :  but  we  can  hardly  explain 
the  real  n.-iture  of  any  one  of  the  inethod.s.    We  .shall 
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however  now  .sLaLe  the  i(riiiri]jlc,s  ol'  Llic  liieLlioil.s  eiiijiloyed, 
uiiiler  t.lie  I'ollowiii!^  lieaii.s  : — 

I.  ICleeli'ilieat,ioii  l)y  contact  of  non-metals. 

TI.  l<'.lectrifi('aiion  l)y  contact  of  nietalH. 

III.  ( !alvani(--cell  iiietliods. 

ly.  Tliovnio-electric  methods. 

V.  Dynamo-Electric  Machines. 

VI.  h'riction  of  water  against  .steam  (jr  air. 

\U.  Evaporation. 

Vlll.  Pressure. 

•  IX.  Heating. 

X.  Electro-capillarity. 

XL  Electrification  by  Flames. 

XII.  Phy.siological  Currents. 
Of  these  the  first  five  are  the  most  important. 

I.  Contact  of  Non-Metals. — How  it  comes  to  be 
that  a  piece  of  glass  laid  in  contact  with  a  piece  of  resin  be- 
comes positively  charged  wliile  the  resin  becomes  negatively 
charged  remains  at  present  wholly  unexplained  ;  what  the 
relation  of  the  glas.s,  the  resin  and  the  intervening  Ether, 
or  the  relation  between  either  the  glass  or  the  resin  and 
the  surrounding  Ether  before  contact  may  be,  we  do  not 
know.  We  must  be  content  in  the  meantime  to  accept  it 
as  a  fact  that  there  is  a  Difference  of  Electric  Condition 
between  the  glass  and  the  resin  :  and  we  infer  that  there 
is  a  Stress  across  the  Ether.  Diflerent  substances  act 
dift'erently  in  respect  of  the  degree  of  electrification  set 
up  :  and  in  the  following  series  the  substances  first  named 
become  positive  to  those  following  them,  negative  to  those 
preceding  them,  when  brought  into  contact :  Cat  and 
Bearskin — Flannel  —  Ivory  —  Feathers — Eock  Crystal — 
Flint  Glass — Cotton — Linen — Canvas — White  Silk — the 
Hand — AVood  —  Shellac — the  Metals  (Fe,  Cu,  Brass,  Sn. 
Ag,  Pt) — Sulphur — Soapstone.  Mere  contact  how- 
ever produces  a  very  small  effect,  for  the  points  of 
contact  are  always  in  reality  very  few  ;  and  friction 
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increases  tlio  ellVct  by  nmltiiilying  tlie  points  of  contact, 
llcnri'  llic  one  sulistancc  is  in  jn-ictice  always  rnbbod  on 
tlic  olluT  :  and  one  of  the  most  convenient  jneans  oi'  pro- 
ducing' a  small  cliarge  of  liigli  potential  is  to  rub  sealing- 
wax  (shellac)  witli  diy  Uannel,  and  then  lo  use  tlie  seal- 
ing-wax as  a  body  eliar<,'e(l  with  negative  eh'ctricity. 
The  potential  is  high  because  tlie  chari^e  is  c(jn lined  to 
the  points  which  have  actually  been  in  ccmlact  ;  and  there 
is  no  dilfusion  of  the  charge,  and  consequent  lowering  ol 
the  original  potential,  by  any  spreading  of  the  charge  over 
the  surface. 

Metals  (if  duly  insulated)  may  bo  charged  in  the  sanie  way  ; 
but  the  iioteutial  is  less,  for  not  only  is  the  charge,  which  is 
generated  at  the  points  of  contact,  spread  over  a  larger  area  by 
conduction  along  the  surface,  but  the  metal  conducts  back 
electricity  so  as  to  produce  partial  discharges  during  the  process 
of  rubbing.  Again,  a  difference  of  potential  is  developed  not 
only  between  surfaces  of  ditfercnt  substances  but  also  between 
surfaces  of  the  same  substance  iu  dissimilar  conditions  : 
so  that  the  production  of  Electricity  and  the  transformation 
of  Electrical  Energy  into  Heat  is  probably  a  phenomenon  of 
constant  occurrence  in  every  case  of  Friction. 

A  stick  of  sealing-wax  rubbed  with  flannel  serves  as  a 
means  of  producing  small  charges  :  but  the  same  result 
may  be  more  conveniently  attained  on  a  larger  scale  by 
the  continuous  working  of  a  "  frictional  electric 
machine." 

In  this  a  glass  or  vulcanite  disc  or  cylinder  is  continuously 
rotated  on  an  axle,  and  rubs  against  a  silk  rubber  or  rubbers. 
The  glass  or  vulcanite  rubbed  becomes  positively  and  the  silk 
rubbers  become  negatively  charged.  The  charge  of  the  silk 
rubbers  is  allowed  to  escape  to  earth  through  a  metallic  chain  : 
and  in  order  to  facilitate  this  escape  the  conductivity  of  the  silk 
rubbers  is  improved  by  anointing  them  with  a  nnxture  of  fat 
and  metallic  mercury.  The  positive  charge  cannot  be  taken 
directly  off  the  rotating  glass  or  vulcanite,  for  its  surface  is 
non-conducting  ;  and  an  ingenious  device  is  resorted  to  in  order 
to  get  round  this  difficulty.  A  comb-like  series  of  sharp  points 
of  metal  almost  touches  the  disc  or  cylinder  as  it  rotates  :  the 
cuds  of  the  points,  near  the  rotating  disc  or  cylinder,  become 
negatively  charged  by  induction,  while  the  back  of  the  comb 
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bucomos  jiositivoly  chai-f,'o(l  ;  or  ratliL-r,  it  would  become  posi- 
tively eharged  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  this  back  ol'  the 
metallic  comb  is  itself  metallically  connected  witli  some  object 
which  IS  to  be  charged  by  the  machine,  so  that  it  is  tliis  object 
and  not  the  back  of  the  comb  which  becomes  jjositively  charj,'ed. 
This  object  may  be  cither  a  large  cylinder  of  metal  or  ePse  a 
shell  of  metal  surrounding  the  working  parts  of  the  machine,  in 
which  latter  case  the  liack  of  the  comb  is  made  to  communicate 
with  its  interior  ;  or  it  may  be  the  inner  coat  of  a  Leyden  jar, 
nr  the  inner  coat  of  one  of  the  jars  of  a  battery  of  Leyden  jars. ' 

When  the  object  charged  is  a  plain  metal  or  metal-coated 
cylinder  or  metallic  shell,  it  is  called  a  "conductor";  a  name 
whicli  is  more  or  less  apt  to  lead  to  confusion. 

If  this  conductor  be  connected  by  metal  with  the  chain  from 
the  rubber,  a  Continuous  Current  of  electricity,  of  very  small 
current-strength,  will  pass  in  the  connecting  metal  :  but  if  the 
rubber  be  connected  with  a  metallic  ball  and  this  ball  be 
brought  near  the  conductor,  a  torrent  of  sparks  will  pass 
through  the  gap  between  the  two.  If  a  Leyden  jar  or  battery 
be  used  instead  of  a  plain  conductor,  the  sparks  will  be  longer. 

II.  Contact  of  Metals. — When  two  metals,  say 
copper  and  zinc,  arc  brought  into  contact,  they  become 
electrified.  The  copper  becomes  negatively  and  the 
zinc  positively  charged.  The  student  mu.?t  not 
suppose  that  this  statement  in  any  way  contradicts  the 
former  one  that  in  a  Galvanic  Cell  the  terminal  connected 
with  the  copper  is  the  positive  terminal,  for  we  shall 
presently  see  how  the  one  statement  is  connected  with  the 
other.  Copper  is  therefore  said  to  be  electro-negative 
to  zinc  :  and  for  each  surrounding  medium  it  is  possible 
to  arrange  the  metals  in  a  series  running  from  the  most 
electro  -  po.sitive  to  the  most  electro -negative.  As  the 
surrounding  media  vary,  the  order  of  the  terms  in  such  a 
series  may  also  vary  ;  which  shows  that  the  phenomenon 
depends  in  some  way  upon  chemical  action  between 
the  metals  and  the  gas  or  liquid  in  which  they  lie.  The 
modern  explanation  of  wliat  happens  is  the  following. 
Copper  surrounded  by  air  is  always  negative  to  the 
air  ;  zinc  surrounded  by  air  is  also  negative  to  tlie 
air,  but  more  so  than  copper  is,  by  about  ^  Volt. 
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When  the  cupper  i.s  brouKl.t  into  contact  with  U.e  /,inc, 
their  potentials  become  equalised:  l.ul  the  :ur  in  he 
numediate  neiKl>bourho.,d  of  llie  /.inc  and  thai,  in  the 
i.niuediate  nei-hbmirhood  of  the  copj.er  come  to  dillercnl 
potentials,  so  that  across  that  air  there  is  a  field  o I  force 
between  the  two  metals.  The  air  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  zinc  is  positive  to  that  in  the  neighbourhood  ol  the 
copper.  Now  separate  the  zinc  and  tlie  copper:  there 
remains  a  FieUl  of  Force  across  llie  air  between  the  separ- 
ated pieces  of  metal  :  and  this  we  e.vpress  by  saying  that 
the  zinc  is  positively  and  the  copper  negatively  charged. 

The  Field  of  Electric  Force  in  the  air  is  maintained, 
through  the  air  being  a  dielectric  or  Noii-Gonductor. 

The  result  will  be  precisely  the  same  if  the  two  metals, 
instead  of  being  put  in  direct  contact,  are  connected  by 
a  metallic  wire  or  rod  ;  and  it  does  not  matter  of  what 
metal  the  wire  is  made,  nor  even  whether  the  connecting 
wire  or  rod  is  made  up  of  one  or  of  more  metals  :  the 
Field  of  Force  is  that  between  the  two  terminal  metals, 
even  though  local  fields  of  force  may  have  been  set  up 
between  the  difterent  metals  wliich  make  up  tlie  connecting 
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Suppose  that  the  air  was  a  conductor  ;  it  would  be 
impossible  to  maintain  such  a  Field  of  Force  in  it,  and  the 
whole  system  would  revert  to  its  original  condition,  in 
^^dlich  each  metal  stood  at  its  own  potential  and  the  air 
was  all  at  the  same  potential. 

III.  Galvanic  Cells.  —  Next,  instead  of  air  let 
us  use  a  conducting  liquid,  such  as  dilute  sulphuric 
acid.  The  copper  is  again  negative,  say  by  x  volts  : 
the  zinc  is  again  negative,  by  about  (.'+1)  Volt:  the 
acid  is  all  at  the  same  potential.  Now  connect  the 
copper  and  the  zinc  by  a  wii'e  :  tlie  copper  and  the 
zinc  come  to  the  same  potential  and  a  Field  of  Force 
is  formed  in  the  acid,  as  formerly  in  the  air,  but 
with  a  potential-difference  acros.s  it  of  aljout  one  Volt. 
Onlv  for   an  instant,  however :   the  Field  of  Force  is 
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broken  down  ;ui<l  ;i  luief  current  ]iassL-s,  tlie  Eiier^^'y 
of  whicli  is  originally  derivt^il  iVoiii  tlie  energy  of  a  triflin;; 
amoiinl,  of  solution  of  Liu:  zinc.  Thin  current  nm.s  across 
the  Kield  of  Force  in  the  direction  Zinc  to  Oojiper.  i',nt 
the  Field  of  Force  is  instantly  restored  at  the  expense 
■A'  the  energy  of  a  further  amount  of  conihination  of  ihe 
zinc,  and  it  is  as  promptly  discharged.  The  lield  (jf 
force  thus  being  set  up  and  broken  down,  the  Energy  ol' 
combination  of  the  zinc  with  the  salt-radicle  of  the  acid 
to  form  sulphate  of  zinc  becomes  liberated  as  the  energy 
of  a  Continuous  Electric  Discharge  through  the  liquid 
from  the  zinc  to  the  co])per,  with  an  accompanying 
current  along  the  Avire  in  the  direction  copper  to 
zinc. 

Polarisation. — In  action,  a  one-fluid  Galvanic  Cell 
is  subject  to  a  gradual  decay  of  the  current  produced 
by  it,  due  to  the  following  cause.  The  current  takes 
positively -charged  hydrogen -atoms  towards  the  copper 
plate  ;  these  positively-charged  atoms  ought  at  once  to 
coalesce  and  form  bubbles,  giving  up  their  positive  charges 
to  the  service  of  the  general  circuit  ;  but  they  do  not  do 
this  promptly  ;  up  to  a  certain  limit  they  fail  to  agglom- 
erate, they  retain  their  charges,  they  linger  in  a  charged 
condition  about  the  copper  plate,  and  they  tend  to  repel 
the  approach  of  other  positively-charged  hydrogen-atoms. 
They  thus  obstruct  the  current :  they  diminish  its 
strength.  Various  devices  have  been  adopted  to  get  rid 
of  this  etTect,  which  is  called  Polarisation ;  the  means 
adopted  are  either  to  get  rid  of  the  hydrogen  mechani- 
cally, as  by  ndjbing  or  blowing  it  off  or  liy  making  it 
deposit  upon  a  very  much  roughened  plate  instead  of  a  line 
one  (as  in  Smee's  cell,  in  Mdiich  platinised  silver  is  em- 
ployed), and  thus  to  induce  it  the  more  readily  to  agglom- 
erate into  bubbles  ;  or  to  get  rid  of  it  chemically,  as  by 
the  device  adopted  in  Daniell's  and  Grove's  or  Bunsen's 
cell,  already  described. 

In  the  former  of  these  the  hydrogou  is  got  rid  of  by  being 
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nuulc  to  do  work  on  a  solution  of  sulphate  ol  copper  unjl  " 
reduce  it  to  sulphurir  acid  and  metallic  copper,  which  is 
deposited  on  the  copper  of  the  ,rll.  The  deposit  ol  thus  metallic 
copper  instead  of  hydrogen  ujion  the  copper  plate -imseiitH  iio 
disadvantages,  an.l  there  is  no  loss  of  power  m  tlie  cell  by 
reason  of  any  Polarisation.  In  tirove's  or  Huiiseii  s  the  liydrogeu 
is  dissolved  by  nitric  acid,  with  formation  of  nitric  peroxide  or 
nitrous  acid:'  tlie  products  an^  however,  corrosive  poisonous 

'""iVo-lluid  cells  are  usnally  preferable  for  medical  work  ;  for 
in  one-tluid  cells  the  decay  in  the  current,  due  to  rolansation, 
is  apt  to  be  very  troublesome. 

In  Remak's  inodilication  of  the  Daniell  cell,  for  medical  pur- 
poses, with  constant  current,  the  coi)pcr  forms  a  I'osettc  at  the 
botto'm  and  is  surrounded  by  a  solution  of  copper  sulphate,  \*itli 
crystals  of  the  same  :  then  a  porous  bowl  is  inverted  over  it,  and 
is  covered  with  paper  pnlj)  which  supports  the  zinc.  The  zinc  is 
covered  with  water  merely  :  but  when  the  circuit  is  closed  the 
sulphuric  acid  diH'uses  through  the  porous  bowl  and  ])aper  pulp, 
and  attacks  the  zinc. 

A  simple  effect  of  Polarisation  is  well  marked  in 
electrolysis.  The  separated  components,  or  Ions,  of  the 
material  electrolysed  are  themselves  charged  ;  and  as 
they  accumulate  on  their  respective  electrodes  they  repel 
the'  next-coming  particles  of  their  own  kind,  because  they 
are  similarly  electrified.  They  do  this  up  to  a  certain 
limit  ;  and  if  we  attempt  to  electrolyse  an  electrolyte 
under  too  small  a  Voltage,  the  result  is  that  we  simply 
load  the  electrodes  with  these  charged  ions ;  and  these 
bring  the  Electrolytic  Conduction  to  a  stand-still.  Before 
the  electrolytic  conduction  can  go  on,  the  oncoming  ions 
must  be  propelled  towards  the  electrodes  with  a  force 
sufficient  to  overcome  this  repulsion  ;  and  therefore  the 
current  cannot  continue  to  pass  unless  the  voltage  across 
the  Electrolyte  exceed  a  certain  limit.  The  voltage  of  a 
single  Daniell  cell  is  not  sufficient  to  cause  the  electro- 
lysis of  acidulated  water  ;  that  of  a  Grove  cell  is. 

If  now  the  electrolysing  current  be  stopped,  there  is  a 
tendency  for  these  accumulated  ions  to  disperse,  and  to 
form  a  reverse  current  in  tlie  electrolyte  and  round 
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tlic  circuit.  This  circmuslauce  has  been  lUili.wd  in  Llic 
.so-called  Storage  Cells,  or  Secondai'y  (.Vdl.s. 

Ill  tlicsu  the  electrodes  are  so  eoiistriieted  as  to  exaggerate 
the  teudeiiey  to  Polarisation,  throuf^li  tlieir  structure  fs|ioi,^'y 
lead),  or  even  to  favour  the  establishment  of  secondary  re- 
actions whieli  render  the  electrodes  different  instead  of  siiuilur 
111  character.  For  example,  let  the  electrodes  be  eaclj  made  iii) 
ol  reduced  lead,  or  of  red  lead,  or  a  nii.xture  of  litliarge,  red  lead 
and  lead  sul])liate,  packed  into  a  framework  or  K''atinK  of  lead  ; 
then  when  a  current  is  passed  through  acidulated  water  Ijy  means 
ol  such  electrodes,  the  hydrogen  liberated  at  the  negative  electrode 
completely  reduces  the  load  oxide  to  metallic  lead,  while  on 
the  other  hand  the  positive  electrode  becomes  oxidised  as  far  as 
]iossible,  to  peroxide  of  lead,  or  PbO....  Wh  en  the  eliargini; 
current  ceases,  the  peroxide  of  lead  acts  like  the  copper  in 
an  ordinary  cell,  and  the  clean  lead  plate  acts  like  the  zinc  : 
a  discharging  current  passes  round  the  circuit  from  tlie  PbO-. 
to  the  Pb  in  the  connecting  wire,  and  from  the  Pb  to  the  PbO'. 
in  the  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  At  the  same  time  the  PbO.,  and 
the  Pb  are  respectively  reduced  and  oxidised  to  PbO  which,  in 
the  presence  of  the  sulphuric  acid,  becomes  PbSOj  on  both 
plates.  When  a  charging  current  is  again  sent  through,  this 
again  becomes  PbOo,  free  sulphuric  acid,  and  Pb  respectively. 
Such  a  Storage  or  Secondary  Cell  is  very  useful,  for  it  may  be 
_Pio.2ri-,^^  connected  with  an  ordinary  Galvanic  Ceil  or 
a  galvanic  batteiy,  the  circuit  to  the  right 
being  left  open  ;  then  if  tlie  charging  current 
Fi"  '^TG         ^'^  ■'Strong,  it  will  go  on  charging  the 

"'  '  secondary  cell  until  the  continually  increas- 
ing tendency  to  a  back-current  through  the  charging  battery 
becomes  equal  to  the  tendency  of  the  charging  battery  to  pass 
a  current  through  the  secondary  cell  ;  at  which  period,  and 
whereafter,  there  is  equilibrium.  If  the  current  be  stronger 
than  is  necessary  for  this,  the  storage  battery  when  fully 
charged  goes  on  bubbling  or  "boiling"  by  mere  ordinary 
electrolysis.  In  the  arrangement  of  Fig."  276,  wdien  th'r 
circuit  shown  to  the  right  in  that  figure  is  closed,  the  tend- 
ency of  the  secondary  cell  is  to  reduce  the  current  until 
it  has  itself  become  fully  charged,  but  after  that  it  does  not 
interfere  with  the  main  current.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
battery  CuZn  flag  or  be  withdrawn,  the  secondary  cell  will  go  on 
producing  a  current  in  the  original  direction  rouml  the  work- 
ing circuit.  Such  a  cell  or  a  batteiy  of  such  cells  therefore  serves 
as  a  steadier  of  the  current  coming  from  a  source  (such  as  a 
dynamo)  the  (low  from  which  is  not  quite  steady  :  and  in  that  way 
a  Secondary  Cell  or  IJatlery  plays  a  jiart  analogous  to  that  of  a 
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llv-whool  in  uu.L'l.auis.n.  Fnrth.r,  xvlieu  such  a  «toru-e  coll  or 
battc-y  is  charged,  it  can  be  carried  about  with  its  c  m 
open  ;  an.l  then,  whenever  its  cirenit  is  dosed  it  will  give  .i 
.■nrrent  whieh  may  be  utilised  for  the  incandescence  ol  an 
electric  lamp  or  an  electric  eantery  or  knile  or  '■'""•'■'■y-";"'"- 
sccon.larv  cell  should  never  be  luUy  discharged  :  and  it  cannot 
be  overc'har<red,  tor  if  the  attempt  be  made  to  overcharge  it,  it 
••boils,"  evolving  electrolytic  oxygen  and  hydrogen.  a  cell 
be  dischar'^ed,  its  voltage  should  not  be  allowed  to  lall  below 
1-qo  Volts'' and  then  its  EHicieney  will  be  Ironi  (if)  to  ,  0  per 
.■eiit  ■  that  is,  from  tif.  to  70  iier  cent  of  the  Energy  ol  charge 
will  be  recovered  ;  but  it  is  not  safe  to  allow  the  rate  ol  dis- 
i-har-'e  to  exceed  about  one  Ampere  per  square  decimetre  ol 
plates  for  there  is  a  tendency,  if  there  be  too  little  Resistance 
in  circuit,  for  the  plates  to  break  up  and  crumble.  \\  itli 
these  precautions,  a  lithanode  battery  (compressed  peroxide  ol 
lead)  will  give  out,  after  being  charged,  about  5  Ampere-hours 
i,er  lb.  of  material,  at  from  2^  down  to  2-1  A'olts  per  cell. 

If  we  try  to  find  the  resistance  of  a  galvanic  cell  or  an 
electrolysable  liquid  or  of  the  human  body  by  the  means 
suitable  for  ordinary  conductors  we  fall  into  confusion  ;  lor 
Polarisation  complicates  the  results.  If  however  we  put  a 
known  Kesistanee  in  AB  (Fig.  247),  and  the  unknown  in  BC  ; 
and  a  Telei)hone,  not  a  galvanometer,  at  G  :  and  if  we  connect 
with  A  a  .single  wire  leading  from  the  secondary  coil  of  an 
ordinary  medical  induction-coil;  then,  if  we  slide  the  wire  at 
D  back-and-fore  until  there  is  no  sound  heard  in  the  telephone, 
the  ratio  of  Resistances  given  at  Fig.  247  then  applies.  The 
angle  C  has  nothing  connected  with  it. 

Arrangement  of. Galvanic  Cells.  —  When  we 
have  a  number  of  cells  of  any  kind  at  our  command,  we 
may  in  the  use  of  them  have  either  of  two  objects  in  view  : 
to  work  them  as  economically  as  possible,  or  to  get  the 
greatest  possible  cui'rent- strength  or  Ampereage. 

In  order  to  work  them  as  economically  as  possible  we 
must  keep  down  the  Resistance  of  the  battery.  This 
is  effected  by  joining  all  the  cells  "in  surface,"  all  the 
zincs  to  one  another  and  all  the  coppers  to  one  another. 

Suppose  we  have  an  external  Resistance  of  10  Ohms,  and  that 
we  have  at  disposal  say  60  Grove  cells,  in  each  of  which  the 
resistance  is  0-6  Ohm  and  the  Voltage  say  1  "8  Volts.  Joining 
all  the  ]datinunis  together  and  all  the  zincs  to  one  another,  we 
form  a  virtual  single  cell  of  sixty-fold  surface  :  and  the  Resist- 
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mice  of  this  is  one-sixtieth  ol'  tin;  resistance  ol'  a  single  cell  ; 
that  is,  it  is  0-01  Ohm.  But  nothing  lias  happened  to  alter  the 
voltage,  which  remains  at  I'S  Volt,  just  as  iC  a  single  (Jrove  c:ell 
had  simply  been  litted  up,  of  enormous  size.  The  Ouireut 
lirodueed  by  this  arrangement  is,  in  Amperes,  erpial  to  Volts-^ 
Ohms.  The  Volts  are  1  •«  simply  ;  because  the  cells  act  virtually 
as  one  large  coll.  Tlie  Ohms  are  O'Ol  internal  and  lU  external, 
:^10-01.  The  Current  is  therefore  .  J  =0-1798  Ampere.  The 
total  Energy  transformed  in  the  circuit  (  =  (Amperes)- x  Ohms) 
^(0'1798)-x  10-01  =0-32307  Joules  per  .second  ;  wliereof 
an  insignilieant  proportion,  is  wasted  by  transformation  into 
Heat  in  the  battery  itself.  The  current  produced  is  small  lor 
such  a  battery,  liut  such  as  it  is,  it  is  nearly  all  applied  in  the 
circuit,  while  hardly  any  is  wasted  in  the  battery  it.self. 

To  get  the  greatest  possible  Sti-engtli  of  Current  we 
should  so  arrange  our  cells  as  to  make  the  internal 
resistance  of  the  -whole  battery  as  nearly  as  possible 
equal  to  the  resistance  of  tlie  -working  circuit,  from 
terminal  to  terminal. 

When  cells  are  arranged  tandem-fashion,  in  Indian  file,  or 
"in  series,"  tlie  zinc  of  each  cell  being  connected  with  the 
copper  of  the  next,  the  Resistance  of  the  battery  is,  if  there  are 
n  cells,  equal  to  n  times  the  resistance  of  a  single  cell,  for  the 
.same  current  has  to  traverse  all  the  cells  in  succession. 

When  we  have  ab  cells  (say  60  cells)  arranged  in  a  groups 
(say  12  groups)  of  b  cells  each  (say  of  5  cells  each),  with  the  b  cells 
of  each  group  arranged  in  surface  and  the  a  groups  connected  in 
series,  the  Resistance  of  the  battery  is  a/b  times  that  of  a  single 
cell.  The  possible  groupings  of  60  «ells  would  be  a  =  60,  6  =  1 
(arrangement  in  Series)  ;  rt  =  30,  b  =  '2  ;  20,  3  ;  15,  4  ;  12,  5  ; 
10,  6  ;  6,  10  ;  5,  12  ;  4,  15  ;  3,  20  ;  2,  30  ;  and  1,  60  (arrange- 
ment in  Surface).  The  relative  Resistances  are  60/1=60  ;  30/2 
=  15;  20/3  =  61;  15/4  =  3-J;  12/5  =  2f;  10/6  =  1§;  6/10  =  ^!; 
tV  ;  1*5  ;  ^  •  tV  ;  ^^'i  times  the  resistance  of  a  single  cell. 
With  cells  of  0-6  Ohm  resistance  each,  the  Resistances  of  the 
whole  Battery,  in  Ohms,  would  be  36,  9,  4,  2-^,  1-44,  1-0,  0-36, 
0-25,  0-16,  0-09,  0  04,  and  0-01.  Of  these  the  nearest  to  our 
external  resistance  of  10  Ohms  is  the  second ;  30  groups  of 
two  cells  each,  the  groups  in  series  and  the  two  cells  in  each 
group  arranged  in  surface. 

Then  what  is  the  current  produced  by  this  arrangement  ^ 
The  Amperes  =  Volts -^Ohms.  The  Volts  are  54  ;  because  all 
the  30  groups  in  series  back  one  another  up  ;  and  30  x  1-8  =  54. 
The  Ohms  are  19  ;  10  external  and  9  internal.    Therefore  the 
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Ainporos  aro  ^^=2•S.1.    Tl.o  to  al  energy  bansloi    ed  n  lh. 
..uvuit,  per  seroml,  is  equal  to  ( Aiiipnvs)- x  Ohms  =  (2  S-l)  . 
"Iss'li  Joules        seemul:  aiul  of  this  | is  wasted  m  the 
battevv,  bv  ti-ansfoniiatioii  uilo  Heat.  i  :  1,  ,..,„ 

If  the  "External  Resistaiiee  l.e  greater  than  tliat,  w  liiUi  -.i" 
he  oll-ere.l  by  the  battery  even  tluu.-h  aJl  its  edls  be  -ronped  in 
series,  the  best  xve  ean  do  is  to  -roup  all  our  <'ells  m  series.  1 
with  our  battery  of  tiO  cells,  of  OHi  Olnu  resistanec  each,  we  had 
to  send  a  current  through  a  resistance  of  TOO  Olnns,  we  would 
arran-o  all  our  cells  in  Series,  thereby  making  the  resistance  ol 
the  battery  equal  to  3ti  Ohms  :  and  the  data  would  be  \olis 
108  (  =  tJOx-lvS);  Ohms  36  +  100  =  130;  Amperes  1!;^  =  0;^W; 
Energy  (0-794)-  x  136  =  8.5-739  Joules  per  second,  whereol  istt  'S 
wasteel  as  Heat  in  the  battery. 

\Vo  may  want  to  send  a  determinate  current  tlirougli  a 
cdven  Resistance.  For  exami)le  we  may  want  to  send  an  actual 
steady  current  of  30  milliamperes  Ampere)  through  some 

part  of  the  human  body,  say  the  arm.  We  may  have  an  idea  that 
the  resistance  of  the  arm  is  likely  to  be  greater  than  the  internal 
resistance  of  our  battery,  even  when  all  our  cells  are  arranged  m 
series  ;  and  accordingly,  on  the  lines  of  what  has  just  been  said, 
we  may  determine  to  put  all  our  cells  m  series.  it  our 
apparatus  be  such  as  will  enable  us  to  switch  eacli  cell  inde- 
pendently into  the  circuit,  we  ought  not  to  begin  with  the  lull 
battery  power,  for  we  might  by  chance  do  miscliiet :  we  should 
put  cells  successively  in  circuit,  in  series  with  one  another, 
until  we  obtain  the  strength  of  current  required,  as  shown  by 
our  miUiammeter.  If  we  do  not  get  the  required  current  with 
the  whole  of  the  cells  in  series,  we  shall  not  get  it  at  all  with 
our  battery,  which  is  insufficient  for  the  purpose.  If  we  get  it 
before  we  have  introduced  all  our  cells  into  circuit,  we  let 
matters  rest  as  they  are,  for  with  a  large  external  resistance  the 
arrangement  in  series  is  already  the  most  economical,  and  the 
limite'tl  number  of  cells  in  series  has  proved  itself  sufficient. 

Another  method  would  be  to  adjust  the  current  as  a  pre- 
liminary, through  a  resistance -box  having  a  resistance  some- 
what gi-eater  than  the  expected  value  of  the  resistance  of  the 
arm.  °When  the  current  through  the  resistance-box  is  the 
required  yia-,,  Ampere,  put  the  arm  in  the  circuit,  so  that  the 
current  goes  through  both  arm  and  resistance-box.  By  this 
the  current  will  be  materially  reduced  :  but  the  resistances  in 
the  resistance-box  may  be  gradually  removed  by  operating 
successive  plugs  until  the  current  again  comes  to  its  adjusted 
value.  The  plugs  which  have  been  put  in  or  taken  out,  as  the 
case  may  be,  then  indicate  the  total  Resistance  of  the  arm  intro- 
duced into  the  circuit,  which  does  not  remain  constant.  Care 
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would  ualiiriilly  bi!  talccu  mil,  hj  l.c^^'iu  l,y  iJnouiii;,'  Icji,  hup'  ;i 
ivsistaiKM-coil  (lilt  of  ciiTuiL  :iL  Ili.sL  ;  il  will  In:  wrii  tcj  ucj  ir  ii|> 
to  tlu!  ili\sir(!(l  (nin'ifiit-.strcn.nth  iiiori;  tciitnLivuly,  uiid  to  ii-|,lii(i- 
.siu'c,rs,siv(;  (,'rou]is  of  siiiullur  coils  ciich  by  om;  laiKiT  one. 

It  may  bii  noted  tliat  as  a  matter  of  coui'se,  wliei-evi/i- instead 
of  keepini?  down  the  jiowiu'  of  the  battery  itstdf  wo  put  resist- 
ances into  a  eircuit  in  order  to  moderate  Uio  stren;,'th  the 
eurrent,  there  is  a  waste  of  energy  throUf,'li  prodnetion  oi'  heat 
in  the  resistances  so  ^lut  into  the  circuit,  ami  a  correspojidin;; 
waste  of  zinc  in  the  battery.  This  is  manifest  when  an  electric 
incandescent  lamp  is  used  as  a  Resistance  ;  the  Lif^dit  and 
Heat  produced  are  generated  at  the  expense  ol'  the  i^ieigy  ol' 
the  electric  current. 

IV.  Thermoelectric  methods. — Let  Lismutli,  lii, 
and  antimony,  Sb,  be  loiiin-cti-d  (KIl;.  -27') 
id  the  two  junctiiius  H  ainl  C.  ]jet  one  ol' 
ilieso  two  juuctions,  H,  lie  licaled  ;  let  llie 
other,  C,  remain  cool  ;  a  current  will  pu.ss 
round  the  circuit,  BiHSbCBi,  in  tlie  direction 
bismuth  to  antimony  across  the  hotter 
junction  H.  This  curi'eut  is  very  feeble,  but 
tlie  effect  niay  be  multiplied  liy  increasing 
the  number  of  liotter  and  cooler  junctions  in  the  circuit, 
after  the  fashion  of  Fig.  278. 

The   slightest    difference   between       "    "   ^  ^ 
the  temperature  of  HHHH  and  that  ^  M  v/m 

of  CCC  causes  a  very  small  current    K.  J 

to  pass.     But  since  it  is  very  easy  pj„  .^^j 

to  detect  very  small   currents,  it  is 
very  easy  to  detect  very  small  differences  between  the 
temperatures  of  HHHH  and  CCC. 

This  principle  is  applied  in  tlie  Thermoelectric  Pile  or 
Thermopile,  in  which  the  alternating  junctions  HH  are  verj- 
numerous  and  are  gathered  together  into  a  facetted  face  which 
is  exposed,  sny,  to  radiation,  or  to  direct  heating  from  any 
piarticular  source.  The  circuit  is  completed  round  a  delicate 
galvanometer,  or  througli  any  other  current-measuring  cou- 
trivaiice. 

Another  application  of  the  jirinciple  of  the  Thermopile  is  the 
thermoelectric  thermometer  sketched  in  Fig.  279,  and  used, 
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foi-  exampio,  for  liiuling  tho  ttMiipi-raturo  of  tlio  suli.soil  .lilVriciil; 
points.    The  two  wires  WW  coiiiicct  two  liisiiiutli-aiitniuniy 
Junctions  C  and  11  :  it  tlicsc  lie  a  I  tin;  sanii^ 
'tmnpcratuiv,    tlicrc   is   no  rurront    in    tlin  ^ 
circuit.    If,  however,  tliu. junction  11  Imconic  fc^l— _:;::^h) 
warmer  than  C,  a  current  runs  in  the.  dircc-    V    ©  y 
tion  BiHSb,  and  rouuil  the  galvanonicter  G.  Vv^.  l'T'.>. 

The  temperature  of  H  may  lie  ascertained 
eitlicr  from  tlu^  readings  of  the  galvanometer,  with  tlie  aid  ol 
u  calculated  or  oliservcd  table  of  corresponding  temperatvire- 
differences,  kept  for  reference  :  or  else  by  altering  the 
temperature  of  C  until  the  instrument  G  indicates  no 
cm-rent  ;  C  and  II  arc  then  at  the  same  temperature.  Then 
the  teuiperature  of  C  may  readily  be  ascertained  by  means  of  .a 
thermometer,  and  therefore  that  of  H  is  also  ascertained.  In 
thermoelectric  needles  wc  have  the  principle  of  the  Thermo- 
electric Thernionietcr  applied  to  ap]iaratus  which  may  be  used  to 
explore  the  temperatures  of  the  human  body.  Thermoelectric 
thermometers  are  far  more  sensitive  to  small  diflerences  of 
temiierature  than  mercury  thermometers  are.  They  can  indicate 
the  vise  of  temperature  which  occurs  wdien  the  brain  is  active. 

Tlicrmoelectric  Piles  are  also  used  as  som-ces  of  cm-rent, 
tliough  not  much  so  ;  but  where  they  are  used  they  are  very 
convenient,  for  they  require  no  preparation  beyond  lightijig  the 
gas,  which,  by  bunsen-burner  flames,  keeps  the  junctions  HHHH 
hot.  In  Giilcher's  thermopiles,  the  metallic  junctions  IT  and 
C  are  between  tubes  of  argentan  (a  uickel  alloy)  and  hollow 
cylinders  of  a  luird  antimony  alloy  :  the  Resistance,  with  66 
elements,  is  from  0-5  to  0-65  Ohm,  the  Voltage  is  4  Volts,  and 
the  Amperes  consequently  about  6 '4  as  a  maximum  ;  tlie  con- 
sumpt  of  gas  is  about  170  litres  (6  cubic  feet)  per  hour  ;  and  the 
EtHciency,  that  is,  the  proportion  of  the  energy  of  combustion  of 
the  gas  which  is  converted  into  the  energy  of  electi'ic  current,  is 
about  1'04  per  cent  as  a  maximum.  In  other  forms  of  thermo- 
electric pile,  the  ma.ximum  efficiency  does  not  usually  exceed 
0'35  per  cent.  Considered  as  a  form  of  apparatus  for  conversion 
of  one  form  of  Energy  into  another,  the  thermopile  is  therefore 
very  wasteful  ;  but  it  is  cleanly  and  convenient,  and  its  waste 
is  that  of  a  sufficiently  cheap  form  of  fuel,  while  the  Hame  can 
be  turned  on  and  off  without  any  trouble. 

V.  Enei-gy  of  Rotation. — The  mean.s  bj^  which 
Differeuces  of  Potential  are  produced  by  dynamo - 
electric  machines  or  "dynamos"  will  be  described 
later  on  (p.  458). 
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Other  Methods.  Tlii'  oLlici'  uicLIkmIs  oI'  ]iioiliii  iiif,' 
(lill'ciciiccs  III'  [iut,ciilJ;il  limy  Ik'  liiii'lly  iliscussc-d,  .siiici: 
t,li('V  ai'i'  of  r(iiii]i;ir;iti viily  siniill  jirarlicil  iisi'.. 

V  r.  Wlicn  n  jot  (iT  piu  l  ly  roriilcnsi'il  steam  or  of  sii(lili:iily- 
cxii.'Miiliiig  uiidri(!(l  aif  is  ilrivrn  tlirou;^h  a  aoiui-.-.i]  iio/./.le  nf 
iiicUil  or  glas.s  orwiKid,  tlu;  .str(!ain  of  air  l)ccoini;.s  ]iositi V(;ly,  llic- 
vessiil  IVoiu  which  it  is  driven  bcroiiics  iicf^atividy  charKi'd.  II' 
l,lie  noz/.h<  be  of  ivory  there  is  no  ehai-f^i'.  Jf  thi^  vessid  coijlaiii 
some  tur|ietitine  oil,  the  (diargcs  arc  revers(!d.  'l'iios(i  I'aets  wi're 
discovered  by  accident  at  Messrs.  Annslroiifj's  works  at  New- 
castle, and  very  powerful  electric  iiiaoliiints  have  been  made  to 
replace  the  frietional  machines  \intid  for  hif,di-lension  discharges. 
A  li([uid  in  the  spheroidal  stati;  (see  p.  127)  is  generally  found 
to  be  electrified. 

VII.  In  the  tranquil  evaporation  of  water,  then;  does  not 
seem  to  be  any  electriiicatiou  .set  u]i  :  Ijut  if  there  be  any 
friction  of  the  vapour  against  the  liquiil  or,  in  the  case  of 
solutions,  if  there  be  any  friction  of  the  crystals  upon  the  ves.sel 
or  upon  the  hot  solution,  or  any  crackling  of  the  crystals,  there 
will  be  a  dilferonce  of  electric  condition  between  the  vaponr 
and  the  liquid  evaporated.  If  such  a  difference  be  set  nji 
in  the  evaporation  of  water,  the  steam  is  generally  positively 
charged. 

VIII.  "When  pressure  or  traction  is  applied  to  tourmaline 
crystals  along  the  crystallograi>hic  axis  they  become  dilferently 
charged  at  the  opposite  ends  of  this  axis. 

IX.  Similar  results  follow  when  such  crystals  are  lieated  or 
cooled. 

X.  AVhen  mercury  oscillates  under  water  in  a  conical 
tube,  so  that  its  upper  surface  goes  on  changing  in  its  area,  the 
electric  condition  of  that  surface  between  the  mercury  and  the 

water  undergoes  corresponding  alterations,  and 
there  are  differences  of  potential  or  altered  difl'er- 
ences  of  potential  set  np  between  the  mercury  and 
the  water.  This  principle  is  applied  in  a  form  of 
microphone  due  to  Lippmann,  in  which  vibra- 
tions of  a  membrane  A  cause  corresponding  vibra- 
tions of  the  surface  of  the  mercury  at  B  :  above 
B  lies  acidulated  water.  Into  the  mercury  and 
the  acid  respectively  there  are  wires  inserted  \yhich 
form  part  of  an  eleclric  circuit ;  and  in  that  circuit 
a  current  runs,  which  fluctuates  in  strength  in  accordance  with 
the  vibrations  of  the  membrane  A. 

XI.  Flames  may  sometimes  be  used  as  means  of  producing 
differences  of  potential,  as  in  the  ease  of  a  gas-flame  which  gives 
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Ihct  summn.liiiK  •■lif  .1.  iic-'alivc.  cliurKc,  wliilc  llio  cciuliusl icui  '<( 
i^lowiiij;- carlKiii  f^'ivf.s  il  :i,  iKisilivc  cliiir^t'. 

XII.  Klt'cli-it'.  CMfnuits  arc  also  rouml  Id  cxisl ,  iialurally,  in 
livi'ii"  nerves  iuul  muscles.  Tlu;y  urn  wi'akciiiMl  (liirni.i,' 
coutnirtlon  of  tho  iiuisclo  or  I.Ik^  acl.ivo  stale  of  llir  nrrvc. 
I>ce(|afrul  fouiul  that  an  alUalinc  and  an  M;k\  Ihiid,  scpanitnl  liy 
an  animal  iiiL-nilirano,  dovoloiicil  a,  (nirreiiL  which  la.n,  in  a 
councctinij;  wire,  IVom  the  alkali  to  the  acid.  He  was  inclined 
to  attribute  the  natural  currents  of  nerves  and  muscles  to  this. 

XIII.  Some  animals  have  distinct  (dcctricity -generating 
organs.  The  electric  torpedo  (Raja  torpedo)  has  a  i'onr- 
lobed  apparatus  equivalent  to  a  battery  of  2000  plates.  The 
dorsal  region  of  the  lish  is  p)osittve,  the  ventral  negative;  :  and 
the  lish  "can,  if  irritated,  keep  an  electric  incandescent  lamp 
aglow.  The  evolution  of  Energy  in  this  form  is  said  to  cool  the 
lish  itself  distinctly. 


The  Vaui.'Vble  Period 

The  various  phenomena  of  Ek'ctric  Current  of  which 
we  have  hitherto  spoken  are  those  of  a  current  when  it 
has  once  been  fairly  .set  up  and  is  in  a  steady  or  uniform 
condition.  We  have  now  to  mention  certain  phenomena 
of  the  period  during  wliich  a  current  is  being  set  up,  or 
being  varied  in  its  strength  from  one  value  to  another. 

This  period,  which  i.s  called  the  Variable  Period,  is 
a  period  of  adjustment  throughout  the  whole  Magnetic 
field;  and  during  this  period  the  Ether  in  the  Field 
seems  to  be  gathering  up  or  giving  out  Energy.  When 
a  current  is  being  set  up,  there  is  a  certain  retardation 
or  holding -back  of  the  current,  which  does  not  at  once 
reach  the  distant  end  of  the  circuit  in  full  strength,  but 
takes  some  time  to  attain  a  given  proportion  of  its  full 
ultimate  value.  For  tliis  reason  signals  on  a  long  line, 
such  as  the  Atlantic  cable,  take  some  time  in  reaching 
the  other  end  ;  not  that  any  appreciable  time  is  taken  in 
producing  some  effect  at  the  other  end,  but  that  the 
current  remains  too  small  to  Ije  perceived  by  any  but  a 
most  delicate  instrument  at  the  distant  station  ;  and  the 
more  delicate  the  recording  instruments,  the  more  rapidly 
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may  Hie  arriv.il  uf  iJic  .si^iial-riii'iviil s  Ik!  .Iitlcclcil  .-ujcl  tlic 
.siL;ii;ils  ivail  (.11'.     Wlu.'ii  UuMUinvnl,  is  sin  I.  Icniy  stopped 

'it-  111*'  1  i^'iiil  afU'i'  liuviiif^'  allaiiicil  a  Steady  Stale,  Uic. 

cessation  of  llic  ninvnL  at.  tlic  disLaiit  uiid  is  ii'^ahi 
dcliljcralc  and  retarded. 

niii'iii^  thu  Varia,lil('  J'criud  tlic.  h'iidd  is,  as  lias  Ijceii 
said,  ill  a  state  uf  a,iliiistiueiit..  One  resull,  of  this  is,  tliat 
it  in  the  field  tliet-c  be  any  wire  in  whieh  a  e'urivnt, 
eau  How,  in  tliat  wire  a  current  w  ill  llow,  s<i  lnii^'  as  tin- 
variable  state  of  the  Fi(dd  endures,  Imt  no  lon;.,'er.  Tlir. 
tield  may  be  IjrongUt  into  this  disturbed  state  by  two 
methods,  which  are,  after  all,  es.sentially  the  same,  namely, 
(1)  the  production  of  n  new  cm-rent  or  the  cessation  or 
diminution  of  an  existiuy  current,  or  (2)  the  approach  or 
strengthening  or  the  recession  or  weakening  of  a  magnet. 

Botli  these  methods  involve  in  I'eality  only  one 
alternative,  that  is,  the  strengthening  or  weakening 
of  the  surrounding  Magnetic  Field.  The  direction  of 
the  C  urrent  which  is  induced  in  a  wire  in  the  field  is  .such 
in  both  ca.ses  as  to  satisfy  only  one  criterion,  namely,  that 
the  existence  of  the  new  Current  tends  to  prevent  the 
change  which  is  going  on  in  the  condition  of  the  Fiehl. 

Let  the  student  look  at  any  ordinary  medical  in- 
duction coil.  He  will  there  find  that  a  bobbin,  wound 
round  with  a  coil  of  insulated  wire,  is  slipped  over 
another  bobbin  also  wound  round  with  insulated  wire, 
and  that  this  inner  bobbin  may  or  may  not  have,  but 
usually  has,  a  soft  iron  core,  generally  of  soft  iron  wire. 
Now  let  a  curx-ent  be  passed  through  the  inner  coil, 
and  be  kept  steady  by  tying  the  oscillating  hammer  up 
so  that  it  cannot  approach  the  soft  iron  core  ;  then  the 
Magnetic  Field  in  the  interior  of  the  inner  coil  accjuires  a 
certain  strength  ;  but  should  the  current  increase,  then 
the  interior  field  will  become  stronger.  Nextly,.  if  we 
may  imagine  that  while  the  inner  current  had  been 
increasing,  and  tlie  interior  field  accordingly  liecoming 
stronger,  there  had  been  at  the  same  time  an  opposite 
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.■unviit  (Irwlupr,!  l.y  :iny  iii>'aiis  iu  llu'  outer  coil,  llie 
cll'crt  el'  Lli.il  onl.M-  ciu'i'i'iil,  w.iilKl  li:ivc  licoii  tii  wcilkuli 
till'  iiilvrini'  licKl,  .-hhI  lliiis  Iu  noulralisc,  oi'  Lviul  to  uuu- 
tcalis>.,  llir  lifl.l-sliviL-llu'iiUi-  .•llVft,  of  llie  iiicivase  ol' 
ciinviit  iu  llir  iiiiu'f  coil.  I'iiis  is  rxa,c,Uy  what  liaiipeus. 
'I'lierc  is  spuutaiioousiy  developed  iu  tlie  outer  coil,  duriui; 
I  lie  period  of  iuerease  of  the  eun  cut  iu  ihe  iuuer  coil,  ami 
no  longer,  a  eurreut  wliose  direction  is  opposed  to  that 
of  the  increasing-  current  in  the  inner  coil  ;  and  this 
induced  current  tends  to  thwart  the  Held -strengthening 
ell'ect  of  the  increasing  primary  current. 

On  the  other  Land,  if  the  current  in  the  inner  coil 
fall  off,  tliere  is  again  a  Current  in  Ihe  outer  coil,  whicli 
is  on  this  occasion  in  the  same  direction  as  the  waning 
current  in  the  inner  coil  ;  and  this  induced  cuiTeut  in  the 
outer  coil  again  lasts  only  during  the  period  of  the  waning 
of  the  primary  current.  Currents  so  induced  in  the  outer 
coil  are  called  Secondary  Currents,  in  relation  to  the 
waxing  or  waning  current  in  the  inner  coil,  which  is,  in 
relation  to  them,  called  the  Primary  Current  ;  and 
correspondingly,  the  inner  coil  is  called  the  primary 
coil  and  the  outer  one  the  secondary  coil. 

From  this  we  may  understand  that  even  in  the 
simplest  case,  that  of  two  circuits  laid  side  by  side, 
as  in  Fig.  281,  when  a  current  is  abruptly 
made  in  the  primary  circuit  P  by  pressing 
down  the  key  K  so  as  to  make  contact 
there  and  close  the  circuit,  a  Secondary 
Current  of  extremely  brief  duration  and 
opposed  in  direction  is  formed  in  the 
secondary  circuit  S  ;  and  if  we  look  only  at 
the  parts  of  the  respective  wires  which  lie 
alongside  one  another  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  arrows 
in  the  figure,  we  may  say  that  the  setting  up  of  a  current 
in  one  wire  is  accompanied  by  a  very  brief  current  in  an 
opposite  direction  in  another  wire  laid  alongside  the 
former.    "When  the  current  wanes  or  is  abruptly  stopped, 
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MuTc  is  ;if,';iin  ;i  Sccmidary  ( ,'iiiTcnt,,  iJii.s  Lim,.,  in  the  same 
direction  ;is  l.hc  waninL;  or  lu-nki'ii  ciii'i-ent. 

Uis  to  be  ivmui  kcl  Ihat  l.l„,  S(HM)ii(iary  (Junviit  isliinil...]  ii, 
yespeul  ol  its  duration  ;  accrtuin  ,|uaiitity  of  Kl<;,:tririi  v  has  1„ 
lion;  which  IS  actcnniiH.,!  by  the  relative  im.nortions  anW 
position  of  the  two  circuits  ;  and  if  tlie  Soeomhuy  Coil  be  one  of 
high  resistance  and  many  tui'ns,  the  voltage  oY  tlie  secondai  y 
(•oil  wdl  be  high,  so  as  to  -et  the  current  tlirou^;h  in  tin-  time, 
iheretorc  il  a  secondary  circuit,  in  whicli  there  is  a  sccomhuy 
coil  whoso  turns  of  wire  are  numerous  in  comparison  with 
those  of  tlie  inamary  coil,  be  broken  by  an  air-gap,  sparks 
may  leap  across  that  air-ga].,  across  a  distance  wljidi  the 
pnmai-y  curi'ent  could  not  have  leaped  over;  and  further,  as 
the  break  or  sto|ipage  of  a  current  is  more  abrupt  tlian'  its 
fistabhshineiit  u]ion  the  closure  of  tlie  circuit,  tlie  secondary 
circuit  may  present  sparks  across  such  a  gap  at  the  break  of 
the  primary  current,  even  when  the  same  circuit  does  not  present 
any  such  sparks  at  the  making  of  that  current. 

A  magnet  swung  in  a  copper  bo.x  soon  comes  to  rest  ;  by  its 
motion  it  produces  induced  currents  in  the  copper  ;  and 
these  induced  currents  are  such  as  to  offer  liesistance  to  the 
motion  which  gives  rise  to  them.  By  tins  means  the  oscilla- 
tions of  a  galvanometer- needle  may  be  checked  or  damped,  so 
tliat  the  instrument  becomes  aperiodic  or  "dead-beat." 

In  the  "Induction  coil,"  the  primary  coil,  the 
inner  one,  is  made  of  a  few  turns  of  thick  insulated 
wire  ;  the  secondary,  the  outer  one,  is  made  of  many 
turns  of  thin  insulated  Avire.  Each  coil  has  its  own 
pair  of  terminal  binding  screws  ;  the  primary  is  connected 
with  the  battery  (say  a  single  bichromate  cell)  and  with 
some  contrivance  for  making  and  breaking  the  circuit  ; 
the  secondary  is  connected  with  whatever  we  may  wish  to 
pass  the  secondary  currents  through.  When  the  primary 
current  is  made,  there  is  an  abrupt  current  of  high  voltage 
in  the  secondary  circuit ;  Avhen  it  is  broken  there  is 
another  current,  in  the  opposite  direction  (that  is,  in  the 
same  direction  as  the  broken  primary  current),  still  more 
abrupt  and  of  still  higher  voltage. 

Instead  of  using  a  key  to  make  and  break  the  current  in  the 
primary  circuit,  we  may  use  a  "contact-breaker"  to  make 
and  break  tlie  current  with  great  fiequeucy.    This  may  be 
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a  mechanical  rontrivauc.',  surli  as  a  coK-wliocl  witli  U'vXh 
niessLHl  upon  by  a  metal  spnii-  iiiLeri)olat,ea  ui  tliu  pninary 
'  ircuit  ami  rotated  l-V  IkuuI  ;  or  it  may  lio  automatii:,  as  in 
Neef  s  Hammer.  In'  this  the  soft-iron  eoro  witlim  the  primary^ 
l.nlilun,  beeninini,'  iiowerlnlly  mai,'nctic  wlien  the  cnrrent  passes 
attracts  a  jaeee  of  soft  iron  poised  near  its  end,  which  jneoc  o| 
soft  iron  forms  an  integral  part  of  the  primary  circuit ;  tins 
piece  of  soft  iron  moves  towards  the  soft-iron  core  ;  hut  in  so 
doini,',  tlic  movable  piece  of  soft  iron  moves  away  Irom  a 
metallic  screw,  contact  with  which  is  necessary  to  tlie  con- 
tinuity of  the  lu'iiuavy  circuit.  The  .■ontinuity  of  the  primary 
circuit  is  thus  broken,  and  the  primary  current  suddenly  stopis. 

When  the  primary  current  ceases  on  being  thus  broken,  the 
si5ft-iron  core  loses  its  magnetic  pi'operties  ;  it  then  ceases  to 
attract  the  soft-iron  mass;  this  soft-iron  mass  is  fetched  back 
to  its  original  position  by  a  spring  ;  and  then  the  continuity  ot 
the  circuit  is  restored,  again  to  be  broken  in  consequence  of  the 
action  of  the  current  itself  as  before.  This  cycle  is  repeated 
with  great  frequency,  which  may  be  modified  by  adjusting  the 
distance  which  the  soft-iron  mass  or  armature  has  to  travel 
hack-and-fore,  or  by  adjusting  the  tension  of  the  spring  which 
tends  to  keep  it  pressed  against  the  contact-screw. 

If  the  contact  be  made  and  broken  in  vacuo,  the  action  is 
very  abrupt.  If  the  contact  be  made  and  broken  by  lifting  a 
wire  up  and  down  at  the  surface  of  mercury,  it  is  advisable  to 
cover  the  mercury  with  water,  in  order  to  prevent  sparks. 

In  the  Secondary  Coil  we  then  have  an  alternating 
succession  of  abrupt  currents  of  high  voltage,  in  opposite 
directions  ;  and  a  rapid  succession  of  alternating  abrupt  or 
intermittent  currents  of  this  kind  is  called,  in  medical 
worlc,  a  Faradic  current,  as  distinguished  from  a  steady 
or  Galvanic  current. 

The  Strength  of  the  induced  I'aradic  Current  may  be  regti- 
lated  by  sliding  the  secondary  coil  more  or  less  completely  over 
the  primary. 

If  the  construction  of  the  instrument  be  reversed,  that  is, 
if  the  primary  coil,  still  inside,  be  one  of  many  turns  and  the 
outer  secondary  coil  be  of  few  turns,  the  secondary  currents 
are  of  lower  voltage  and  greater  Strength  than  the  primaiy  ; 
and  this  is  the  principle  of  the  Transfoi-mer  used  in  electric 
lighting  work.  In  the  use  of  transformers,  the  primary  currents 
employed  are  not  abruptly  made  and  broken,  but  oscillate 
back-and-fore,  their  variations  of  current-strength  corresjiond- 
ing  very  closely  to  the  vibrations  of  a  string.    Such  cuirents 
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may  a.v,„diii-ly  1„.  ,„  p,.,,^,.,,!  ||,,t,|,ii,;^r  |,„|  ilir  \  aiial,|,- 

\'>  i  uh\,  ,iml  as  lli,.y  „s,-illaU;  bark -ami  Ion,',  a  Scccmlai-y  ( '(ir. 
jviil,  (il  luw.  r  vcilla^rc  ami  -rcater  (|Uaiil,il,v,  osrillalcs  IWru-aml- 
li:i,rk  III  (111,  srcoiidary  cdil.  Osi-illaUiif,'  lairn-iits  of  cxicssivi; 
Vdlta.iir,  sup|ilii!il  fn.iu  "  alL(!riiali)i^,'cunviit"  cli-itlric  mains,  an; 
Uuis  "  Uvuisroniiuil"  into  oscillaUii^'  rurrciits  (if  iir,n-  iijai]a"c- 
alilu  ami  salcr  volta.irr,  lor  usu  wiLliiu  dwelling's  and  other 

llUlllllllgs. 

A  Primary  Circuit  may  (■vcii  act  to  sonic  extent  as  its 
own  Srci.iiilai'y  Circuit.  11iis  ]dicn(jmeiion  is  known  .-is 
Self-induction.  If  wc  try  to  |)ass  a  current  abruptly 
tlmiui^h  a  cdil  (lor  example  tlie  primary  coil  of  an  imlud 
lion  coil),  tlie  (lillereiiL  turns  act  on  one  another,  and 
each  turn  of  tlie  coil  lends  tcj  induce  an  opposed 
cvirrent  in  the  other  turns,  durin-  the  Variahle  J'eriod. 
The  result  ol'  this  is  a  certain  liesistance  to  the  settin.L;  n]. 
of  a  ciu'rent  in  a  coil.  Conversely',  when  tlie  current  is 
broken,  there  i.s  a  corresponding  resistunce  to  its  sloji- 
page,  so  that  the  current,  as  it  were,  phnr^es  on  and 
piles  np  an  electric  charge  at  the  extremities  of  the  wire  ; 
and  if  the  coil  be  large  enongh,  tlierc  may  thus  be  jiro- 
duced  a  high  Voltage,  witli  corresponding  sparking,  at 
tlie  ends  of  the  broken  wire.  There  is  no  ca.se  in  which 
this  phenomenon  of  Self-Induction  is  entirely  absent, 
even  in  a  single-loop  circuit  ;  but  practically  we  must, 
in  order  to  encounter  it,  have  either  a  very  large 
sinipde  circuit,  such  as  a  deep-sea  cable  line,  or  a  circuit 
containing  a  coil  of  many  turns. 

Ill  Von  Helinlioltz's  arrangement  of  Neefs  hammer,  for 
physiological  purposes,  the  current  is  never  completely  cut 
oil',  so  that  the  effect  of  self-induction  is  minimised,  anil  the 
shock  at  the  break  is  the  same  as  that  at  the  make. 

Dynamo-Electric  Machines. — We  have  already 
said  that  when  a  ]\Iagnetic  Field  is  strengthened  or  weak- 
ened, a  coil  in  that  field  has  a  Current  induced  in  it. 
But  there  may  be  cases  in  which  while  tlie  Field  itself 
remains  unchanged,  it  may  in  ell'ect  be  rendered  weaker 
or  stronger  relatively  to  the  coil.    Take  three  posi- 
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tious  of  (he  oil  in  llic  I'u-ld.  Tii  V\'^.  2S:2  a  the  roil  slaiuls 
faciiin  all  the  lii'Kl  lines,  or  l-iiu's  of  iMa.^Mutlii;  l-'orcc, 
eiiil  on,  aiul  llir  -lealfst  iiossiliji^  huiiiIht  of  llicse  pass 
throu.i^h  it  :  ivlalively  to  liie  roil,  flieiv- 
fore,  tlu'  KicUl  i.s  lUuii  at.  il,s  strongest.  l|j,h  .„  ^^^^ 
In  Fig.  -I^-I  I!,  the  numliL'r  of  linos  which  ^  p  r^±^ 
travi'i-se  the  coil  is  smaller  than  in  Fig.     *  _  ^ 

A,  and  relatively  to  the  coil  the  Field 
is  weaker.  Next  take  the  position  of  Fig.  282  c.  There 
the  coil  is  at  right  angles  to  its  former  position  and  no 
field  lines  jiass  through  it  at  all  ;  relatively  to  the  coil, 
the  Magnetic  Field  is  tlien  as  thougli  it  were  not.  Now  let 
us  make  the  coil  rotate,  round  its  own  diameter,  from 
position  A  through  position  B  to  position  C.  During  this 
movement  the  Field  is  gradually  weakening-  relatively 
to  the  coil ;  and  during  that  period  an  induced  current 
passes  in  the  wire  of  the  coil.  Ne.xt,  will  the  current 
be  uniform,  or  not,  during  the  ([uarter- revolution 
shown  ?  We  can  see  that  in  the  position  A,  an  exceed- 
ingly small  displacement  produces  no  effect  upon  the 
Number  of  Lines  which  pass  through  the  contour  of  the 
coil.  Therefore,  if  the  coil  be  subject  to  continuous 
rotation,  there  is  no  CTorrent  at  the  instant  when  the 
coil  is  passing  through  position  A.  When,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  passing  through  position  O,  the  change 
in  the  Number  of  Lines  is  the  most  rapid  possible  :  the 
Lines  of  Force  are  then  being  cut  (and  left  outside  the 
coil)  not  obliquely  but  directly  across.  When  the  coil 
is  passing  through  the  position  C,  the  induced  current 
is  therefore  a  maximum.  If  the  course  of  events  be 
followed  during  the  next  quarter-revolution,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  current  still  continues  in  the  same  direc- 
tion round  the  loop  but  with  waning  current-strength, 
until  the  coil  assumes  a  position  the  same  as  that  of 
A  in  Fig.  282,  but  with  this  difl'erence,  that  the  back  of 
the  coil  is  now  where  its  face  had  been.  When  this 
angular  position  is  reached,  the  current  has  fallen  back 
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In  zero.  hi  ilic  li.ill  - rcvi)liitiiiii,  Uicii,  llir  ciii-rciil,- 
s|,fc'ii,L;tJi  liiis  ri.scii  IVdia  Zero  In  ;i  Ma.xiiiiniiL  luUeii 
liiick  U)  Zei'u.     VVi;  iiiuy  ic.jircsi'iit  this,  il'  llic  lot.ul.ioij  lie  . 

iinirunji,  liy  a  ilia;^r;iiii,  1m;,'.  ilKlJ.  'J'hi.s 
iMii'vi;,  wlieii  wiirked  out  in  iIl-LhII,  i.s  of 
c.Miclly  hhiiic  foi'iii  as  lliu  harmonic 
_  curve  wliirli  imlicaUi.s  iJic  siKxessive  ili.s- 
placeineiits  ul  any  j^i  vcii  jioiiil,  ol' a  vibral- 
in^'  string  (luring-  one  liair-oscillation. 
During  tlie  next  lialf- revolution,  tlie  result  is  ];re- 
ci.sely  similar,  witli  the  exeeptinn  that  the  back  of  the 
loop  now  takes  the  place  of  its  loi-jiier  fi'ont.  Tlie 
induced  current  now  runs  round  tlie  hack  of  the  coil  in 
the  same  dii'ection  as  it  had  run  round  its  front  in  the 
lirst  half- revolution,  waxing  and  waning  in  the  same 
way.  It  will  be  seen  on  taking  a  coin  in  the  hand  and 
passing  the  finger  round  its  rim  in  a  given  direction  ; 
and  then  turning  the  coin  i'ace-o\-er  and  again  passing  the 
linger  round  the  rim  in  the  .same  direction  ;  that  the 
movement  of  the  finger  in  the  latter  case  is  really,  as 
regards  the  rim  of  the  coin,  ojiposite  in  its  direction  to 
the  movement  of  the  tinger  in  tlie  former  case.  In  a 
similar  M'ay,  the  two  cuiTent-directions  during  the 
two  half-revolutions,  whicli  are  the  same  in  relation  to 
the  Field,  are  in  reality  opposed  in  reference  to  the 
Coil  considered  alone,  because  between  the  two  half- 
revolutions  the  coil  has  reversed  the  aspect  presented  by 
it  to  the  field.  Along  any  given  Ijit  of  the  wire  of  the 
coil,  then,  the  current  is,  starting  from  the  position  A, 
first  in  one  direction  waxing  and  waning,  then  passing 
through  a  zero  value,  and  then  waxing  and  waning  but 
in  an  opposite  direction.    The  whole 

cycle  of  variation  of  current-strength    ,^   , 

may  be  represented  by  the  diagram,  .^^^ 
Fig.  284,  whicli  is  the  same  as  one 
complete  wave-length  of  a  harmonic  curve.  Each 
complete  cycle  is  called  one  Alternation. 
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The  roil,  as  we  liave  seen,  rolales  on  an  axle  :  and  wa 
may  luiiii;-  out  Uie  ends  of  tlie  wires  to  metal  rin-s  iitte.d 
on  the  axle.  While  Uie  roil  is  rolalin.L,'  on  its  axle,  let 
us  toiadi  these  two  rin,L;s  witli  (he  two 
ends  of  a  metal  wiiv  ;  then  Ihal.  wire 
will  form,  aloML;'  with  the  rotating  eoil, 
a  complete  circuit.  In  that  circuit, 
a  Current  will  pass,  which  curi'cnt  will 
o.scillate  or  alternate  in  its  direction 
of  How,  waxing  and  waning  at  each  lialf- alternation, 
after  the  fashion  of  Fig.  284.  One  complete  alterna- 
tion corresponds  to  each  revolution  of  the  coil :  and 
the  more  rapidly  the  coil  is  rotated,  the  more  rapidly 
will  the  alternations  follow  one  another. 

There  arc  niuncrous  possible  variations  in  the  application 
of  this  principle.  For  example,  the  coil  may  not  rotate  round 
its  own  diameter,  but  round  some  other  axis  of  rotation  par- 
allel to  that  diameter ;  the  consequences  are  sinnlar,  one 
complete  alternation,  that  is  one  positive  and  one  negative  flow 
of  current,  to  each  complete  revolution. 

Again,  we  may  not  desire  to  have  our  resultant  current  an 
alternating  one  :  in  Avliich  case  we  use  a  Commutator,  instead 
of  the  plain  rings  of  Fig.  285.  A  Commutator  in  its  simplest 
form  (Fig.  286)  is  made  of  two  half-rings  ranged  opposite  to  one 
another  and  mounted  on  a  wooden  or  other- 
wise isolating  jiortion  of  the  axle.  One  of 
these  plates  is  permanently  connected  with 
the  one,  and  the  other  with  the  other  end 
of  the  coil-wire.  The  external  circuit  has  its 
free  cuds  (flat  flexible  plates  or  "  brushes  ") 
so  arranged  as  each  to  touch  one  of  these 
half-rings  :  and  as  the  axle  rotates,  at  the 
instant  the  direction  of  the  current  changes  in  the  coil,  the 
bi'ushes  exchange  the  half-rings  upon  which  they  rest,  so  that 
the  Direction  of  the  Current  in  the  ex- 
ternal circuit  remains  always  the  same. 
But  the  current  in  the  external  circuit 
fluctuates  in  strength  :  it  varies  after  the 
fasliion  shown  in  Fig.  287.  Therefore  a  simple  coil  with 
a  simple  commutator  is  not  a  satisfactory  contrivance  for 
practical  purposes  in  the  production  of  a  direct  current.  Great 
ingenuity  has  accordingly  been  expended  in  the  development 
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of  tlii^  iiioilerii  ilyiiaino  machiiK!,  in  wliicli  many  loops  or  turns 
or  cdils  of  win;  an;  ajigre^akHl  iii1,o  a  mtaliii;,'  (;onj,'iTi(;s  (;all(;d 
tlic  Armature:  but  Llic  action  ol'  each  Kcvcra)  turn  of  tlio 
wiiv  in  tlie  Arinaturo  is  in  iirincijili;  tin;  sann;  as  that  of  tlie 
.siin|iIo  loop  just  (luseril)e(l  :  and  liy  inwuis  of  a  mori;  ooniiilcx 
commutator  tlic  dilf(;n;nt  loops  or  coils,  or  groups  of  these,  in 
the  armature  are  made  to  <leliver  their  several  currents  to  the 
external  circuit  in  su(di  a  way  that  the.s/;  overlap  one  another 
and  thus  get  rid,  approximately,  of  the  llin;tuations  of  current- 
strength.  It  will  he  obvious,  therefon^,  that  tli(;  arniatun;  of  a 
dynamo  has  to  bo  dilferently  designed  acconling  as  it  is  intended 
to  be  used  for  producing  Alternating  Currents  or  for  having  these 
coinniutated  into  a  Direct  Current  ;  and  tliat  it  will  have  to  be 
dilferently  constructed  according  to  the  Voltage  and  Am]iercai'e 
which  will  be  rcquir(;d  as  the  out[)ut  of  the  machine. 

We  have  assumed  in  the  above  that  a  ilaguetic  ¥uM 
exi.sts  for  the  loop  or  coil  to  rotate  in,  and  tliat  tliis 
magnetic  field  is  uniform.  If  it  be  not  uniform,  the 
current-strength  does  not  vary  precisely  after  the  fashion 
of  a  vibrating  string  ;  but  the  curve  still  bears  a  general 
though  distorted  resemblance  to  the  harmonic  curve. 

In  the  earliest  machines  actuated  by  the  rotation  of  coils 
within  Magnetic  Field.s,  permanent  steel  magnets 
were  used  to  produce  the  refjuired  field. 

The  permanent  steel  magnet  survives  in  the  medical  mag- 
neto-electric machine.  In  this  the  required  weakening 
or  strengthening  of  the  Field,  relatively  to  the  coil,  is  accom- 
plished not  b)'  rotating  the  coil  round  a  fixed  axis  in  the  way 
just  described,  but  by  bodily  moving  bobbins,  bearing  coils, 
from  stronger  to  weaker  parts  of  the  field  and  rice  vcrad.  These 
bobbins,  a  ])air  of  them,  are  made  to  rotate  so  as  to  flash  XJast 
the  poles  of  a  permanent  steel  magnet,  and  are  thus  pulled  in 
and  out  of  the  strongest  parts  of  the  field  :  currents  are  thus 
formed  in  them,  which  may  or  may  not  be  directed  by  a  Com- 
mutator .so  as  to  make  them  travel  in  the  same  direction.  The 
Strength  of  the  Field  itself  may  be  regulated  in  the  way 
already  described  (p.  415),  by  an  adjustable  bar  of  soft  iron. 

Then  again,  the  required  Magnetic  Field  was,  in  many 
forms  of  machine  of  this  kind,  that  between  the  Poles  of 
soft-iron  electromagnets  excited  by  a  separate  cm'- 
rent  from  an  independent  machine  or  battery.     But  the 
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threat  striilf  in  advance  wliicli  remleivd  tlu'se  inacliincs 
practical  was  the  disrovciy  o(  tlie  "dynamo-electric 
principle."  This  is,  ilial.  Llu'  current  i'roiii  llic  machine' 
itself  may  he  made  to  excite  the  electromagnets,  and 
tlius  to  keep  up  the  required  ]\[agiietii'  Field. 

The  startiiin'-peiiit  is,  tliut  if  the  electromagnct.s  bo  uut  of 
too  soft  a  sainpli!  of  iron,  they  always  retain  a  trace  of  magiiotic 
coiulitioii,  even  when  tiic  exoitin.t?  enrreut  cea,sos.  'J'here  is 
therefore  a  jMagnetii'  Field.  True  it  is  an  exceedingly  feeble 
one,  but  it  generates  a  certain  very  feeble  current  wlieii  the 
machine  is  set  to  work.  If  the  current  produced  lie  led  round 
the  electromagnets,  this  current  strengthens  the  electro- 
magnets :  these  in  their  turn  give  rise  to  a  stronger  Magnetic 
Field  and  to  the  induction  of  a  more  -jiowerful  Current :  and 
this  train  of  action  and  reaction  is  repeated  until  the  strengths 
of  the  electromagnets,  of  the  magnetic  liclds,  and  of  the  in- 
duced currents  attain  the  maximum  possible  under  the  exist- 
ing conditions.  Various  modiiications  of  this  iiriuciple  have 
been  adopted,  such  as  sending  a  part  oidy  of  the  current  round 
the  electromagnets,  sending  a  part  at  all  tiines  and  the  wdiolo 
of  the  current  only  when  the  external  circuit  is  active,  adjust- 
ing the  relation  of  the  parts  of  the  current  so  sent,  and  so 
forth  :  but  these  are  details  which  we  now  pass  over. 

Some  <lynanios  which  deliver  alternating  currents  are  driven 
at  extrenie  speed  :  others  use  a  device  analogous  to  that  of  the 
medical  niagneto-eleotric  machine,  and  flash  a  series  of  coils 
past  a  number  of  alternately  positive  and  negative  electromagnet 
poles  ranged  in  a  circle. 

Electromotors. — When  a  Dynamo  Machine  is  re- 
versed in  its  action,  that  is  when  a  Current  is  sent 
through  a  dynamo  instead  of  its  sending  out  a  current, 
the  dynamo  tends  to  rotate  backwards,  and  to  trans- 
form the  Energy  of  a  Current  sent  through  it  into  the 
Energy  of  Eotation  ;  hut  this  would  make  it  run  against 
its  brushes.  If,  liowever,  the  brushes  be  set  backwaixls, 
any  ordinary  dynamo  will  serve  as  a  more  or  less  efficient 
Electromotor,  driven  by  the  current  supplied  to  it.  When 
an  electromotor  is  put  into  the  circuit  of  a  dynamo,  and 
allowed  to  run,  it  may  be  that  the  actual  current 
perceptible  along  the  two  wires  Avhich  connect  tlie 
dynanuj  wUh  the  motor  is  greatly  reduced;   for  the 
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motor  itself  ;ic.(,s,  wliini  i-uiiiiin^,  us  a  dyiiamo,  ami  it 
produces  a  Ijaukwanl  ni'  Reverse  Current  wliicli  lends 
to  neutralise  the  oi'ininal  curi'ent  ol'  the  dynaHKi. 

liy  Electromotors  .-iii  eNtr(^iii(i  s|)i:i;d  of  i-otatioii  ciii  Ijh  ]]ro- 
Juced,  as  for  iiistaiicf!  in  dentists'  a])[Kiiatus  and  in  tlii; 
hypnotic  fascinator. 

The  law  for  the  Transmission  of  Ener^'y  hy  direct  currents 
is  the  same  as  that  for  the  ]>ro(luction  of  Ileat  in  a  conductor, 
namely:  Joules  per  second  =  the  Ani]ieres  v.  tlie  Volts  con- 
sumed in  the  motor:  and  it  will  be  remendjercd  that  one 
Joule  per  second  corresponds  to  an  Activity  of  ^  ] horse-power  : 
so  that  a  current  of  5  Amperes,  if  the  terminals  of  the  rnninni^ 
motor  are  at  potentials  dill'ering  by  200  Volts,  cori'(«]ionds  to 
an  absorption  of  Energy  in  the  motor  of  1000  Joules  per  second, 
or  a  Transmission  of  Energy  from  the  driving  dynamo  at  tiie 
rate  of  -'/t'it  liorse-power. 

Alternating  Currents 

The  succe.s.sive  alternations  of  the  induced  current 
delivered  by  an  alternating-current  dynamo  follow  one 
another  with  a  frequency  ranging  from  about  40  to  about 
150  per  .second.  This  order  of  frequency  is  very  different 
from  that  of  the  oscillations  in  a  Leyden  jar  discharge, 
which  run  from  .say  1  to  10  millions  per  second  or  more  : 
but  even  with  the  currents  from  an  alternating-current 
dynamo,  there  ai'e  certain  peculiarities  to  be  observed 
which  are  common  to  alternating  currents  of  all 
e.Kcept  the  lowest  frec^uencies.  The  higher  the  rate  of 
alternation,  the  more  does  the  current  tend  to  be  confined 
merely  to  the  outer  skin  of  the  conducting  wire,  that  is 
to  say  to  the  Electric  Field,  the  Ether  itself ;  and  hence 
tubes  convey  such  currents  as  well  as  rods  do. 

It  has  long  been  considered  in  medical  practice  that  Faradic 
currents  were  much  more  superficial  in  their  action  than  con- 
tinuous currents. 

The  Apparent  Resistance  of  a  wire  to  an  Alternating 
Current  is  therefore  something  very  different  from  its 
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Rfsistaiu'i.'  to  a  Steady  ('uri'cut  ;  ami  it  lends,  as  tlio  ftv- 
(|iuMU'y  increases,  U>  ac^iiin^  ;i,  value  iiroiiorl idiial  uol. 
inversely  lo  llie  cmss-sectii in  of  the  wii'e,  liul  inversely 
jivopiirtiiinal  to  lis  circumference.  This  resistance  is 
called  llie  Impedance  nl'  the  condnctur  ;  and  it  is  not 
constaTil,  like  Ihe  iiesistance,  lull,  varies  accnrdini;  U)  the 
way  the  -wire  is  culled  up,  and  according-  to  the  IVequency 
of  the  alteniatiiuis. 

Alternating;-  currents  produce  Heat,  which  is  ju'opor- 
tiiinal  til  the  (in-ntiic  value  of  the  .<(jn(trr  of  their  Current 
Strength  ;  and  they  can  produce  Light,  as  in  arc  and  in- 
candescent electric  lamps  :  luit  in  arc-liglitintj;-  they  have  a 
tendency  to  produce  noise  in  the  lamp.  Being  not  pro- 
jierly  directed  to  tliat  etl'ect,  they  can  not  jirodnce  any 
electrolytic  eil'ect,  because  what  they  do  at  one  half- 
altei'uation,  they  undo  at  the  ne.vt. 

A  roil  through  which  an  alternating  current  is  passed  acts 
in  a  non-uiiit'orm  magnetic  field  not  like  a  magnet,  but  like  a 
Diamagnet ;  it  is  repelled  into  the  weakest  part  of  the  licld, 
and  tends  to  lie  across  the  field-lines. 

When  an  alternating  current  is  passed  into  a  coil  of  many 
turns,  there  is  a  tendency  for  it  to  choke  down  so  that  no 
current  passes  ;  for  the  Impedance,  or  a2)parent  resistance,  then 
becomes  very  great. 

If  an  object  be  hung  by  one  wire  upon  a  wire  bearing  an 
alternating-current,  that  object  becomes,  with  corresponding 
rapidity,  alternately  positively  and  negatively  electrostatically 
charged  ;  and  this  may  result  in  such  a  shattering  of  the  outer 
molecules  of  the  object  itself,  and  of  the  adjacent  particles  of 
the  air,  that  the  surface  of  the  object  and  the  air  around  it 
become  heated  or  may  glow  brightly.  This  effect  is  very 
easily  produced  with  the  air  remaining  within  a  Geissler-tube  ; 
and  if  a  Geissler-tube  be  held  in  one  hand  while  the  other  hand 
is  connected  with  one  of  the  terminals  of  the  secondary  coil  of 
an  Induction  Coil  (in  wliich  the  primary  current  is  itself 
subjecteil  to  alternations  of  extreme  frequency,  as  where  a 
Leyden-jar  is  juit  in  the  eii-cuit  of  that  primary  current  and  is 
made  to  discharge  itself  continuously),  the  Geissler-tube  glows 
in  the  hand.  The  charging  and  opposite  charging  of  the 
Geissler-tulie  nnist  be  elfeeted  through  the  human  body,  and 
alternating  currents  must  run  through  the  body  with 
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oxtrciiii!  Ki-c(|iu.|H'y  iiihlri-  .•i.i  (^uoniKnis  Volla;r(.  ;  y,.|.  ih,  ijai  iN  is 
(lone  ;  no  iiHtri!  tliaii  l,y  11,,.  impa,  !.  of  l;i-lil,  wi.icl,  a|,|,,,.ai.s  lo 
hv.  an  (!i]|,ir(']y  analogous  iiliuiionicnoii,  onr  (jf  cxtiviiiijy  raj.iil 
alternaMoMs  of  electric  eoMiliti.Jii  in  tlic  I'ltlier.  Kxiici'inients  of 
this  onler  are  iiinnerous  and  varied,  and  arc  due  (u  J\lr.  Nicola 
lesla. 

lu  tin;  Telephone  audilile  sounds,  the  JInnian  Voice, 
etc.,  are,  reproduced  at  a  distance  Ijy  jnctaiis  ol'  electricity'. 
Tlie  Sound  to  Ije  reproduced  has  its  mechanical  eipiivalent 
in  the  air-waves  which  give  ri.se  to  tlie  sensation  lA 
sound.  Tliese  air- waves  are  complex  -  harmonic 
vibrations  of  tlie  air,  and  they  will  exert  a  c-orre.spond- 
ingly  varying  Pressure  up(jn  any  niem- 
— -v,^^  brane  or  disc  exjio.sed  to  thiMu.     Jn  (he 

  simple.st  form  of  Telephone,  t<j  which  we 

 ^ conline  our  attenti(jn,  tlu'y  ai-e  caused  to 

l^ig.  '2SS.  impinge  upon,  and  thus  to  exert  Viirying 
pressure  upon  a  soft  -  iron  disc  A. 
Tliis  disc  yields  more  or  less  to  the  fluctuating 
pressure.  In  some  cases  this  disc  is  only  the  central 
part  of  a  more  yielding  memljrane.  The  next  pari 
of  the  apparatus  is  .simply  a  coil -bearing  bobljin  1;, 
with  a  magnet  M  serving  it  as  a  core.  The  complex- 
harmonic  movement  of  the  soft  -  iron  disc  A  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  magnet  M  causes  a  corresponding 
disturbance  of  the  Magnetic  Field  of  M  ;  and  the  conse- 
quence of  this  is  a  corresponding  complex-harmonically 
alternating  induced  cm-rent  in  the  wire  wound 
round  tlie  bobbin  B.  The  original  variations  in  the  air- 
pressure  on  the  soft-iron  disc  are  thus  reproduced  in  the 
Oscillations  of  Electric  Current  in  the  bobbin.  The  wires 
of  the  bobljin  are  connected  by  long-distance  wires  with 
a  similar  instrument  at  the  receiving  station.  The 
oscillating  currents,  as  received  at  the  receiving  station  bv 
the  bobliin  B',  cause  variations  in  the  Strength  of  the 
magnetic  field  of  the  second  magnet  it'.  These 
variations  cause  corresponding  variations  in  the  Force  with 
which  the  receiving  soft -iron  di.sc  A'  is  jiulled  upon. 
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Tlio  receiving  soft-iron  disc  yields  to  tlicse  varyiii,i;  I'orces 
ill  an  oscillatiui;'  luamier,  and  causes  oscilial,ory  varia- 
tions in  tlie  pressm'e  of  the  air  at  tlie  surface  of  tlio 
disc.  Tliese  variations  are  propagated  through  the  air  to 
tlu!  listening  Ear,  and  the  original  sound  is  heard  repro- 
duced. 

Not  i)erfoctly,  liowcver.  Apai  l  altogetluT  from  I  lie  distor- 
tions in  llio  oscillating  signals  caused  by  so  many  transndssious 
from  one  part  of  the  apparatus  to  another,  there  are  distortions 
of  the  signals  caused  by  the  nature  of  alternating  currents  and 
their  jieeuliarities  of  transmission  along  wires.  The  higher 
components,  tho.se  of  greater  I'lecpiency,  are  not  transnntted  at 
the  .same  speed  as  the  lower  comj)onents,  and  thej^  tend  to  thin 
away  and  wear  out  more  rapidly  than  the  lower  ones  ;  so  that 
the  (piality  of  the  .sound,  as  transmitted,  is  changed. 

In  tlie  microphone,  a  Steady  Current  is  made  to  pass 
through  a  carbon  rod  supported  loosely  between  two 
hoUowed-out  carbon  blocks,  or  through  a  quantity  of 
loose  carbon  dust :  vibration  cause.s  vaiiations  in  the 
contacts  through  wliich  the  current  can  be  conveyed 
and  a  corresponding  variation  in  the  conductance  of 
the  circuit.  A  Steady  Current  is  thereby  made  a  slightly 
varying  current,  and  its  variations  will  be  detected  by 
the  receiving  Telephone. 

A  microphone  mounted  on  a  stethoscope  may  he  made  to 
record  heart-sounds,  through  generating  a  current  wdiich  acts 
upon  a  muscle-nerve  preparation. 

In  the  photophone  a  mirror,  itself  flexible,  reflects  light 
to  a  distant  point  :  the  back  of  the  mirror  is  spoken  at ;  it 
vibrates,  and  the  light  reflected  to  the  distant  point  under- 
goes corresponding  fluctuations  in  brightness  as  the  mirror 
becomes  flatter  or  more  concave.  At  the  distant  iioint  the 
light,  thus  varying,  falls  upon  crystalline  selenium.  Curiouslj^, 
the  conductivity  of  selenium  varies  in  accordance  with  the 
brightness  of  the  Light  falling  upon  it.  This  selenium  forms 
part  of  a  circuit  in  which  a  current  runs,  and  in  which  a 
Telephone  is  inserted.  As  in  the  case  of  the  Micro|jhone,  the 
variations  of  conductance  of  the  circuit  ai'e  rendered  manifest 
in  the  receiving  telephone  by  the  reproduction  of  the  original 
Sound  in  that  instrument. 
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ELKCTUOM  AONICTIf   Wa  V  lOS 

Duriiif,'  rocont  years,  ^rcat  iilteiilioii  has  been  pai<l  1o 
tlio  rulalioiis  ol'  lliu  EUiei'  to  eh'ctriu  plienoirieua.  Jlcrz 
discovered  lliat  iu  tlio  imi<,dibourliood  oi'  a  spark  ol'  a 
Leyden-jar  discliarL;e,  tlio  EUier  is  in  a  condition  wliicli  is 
precisely  that  of  the  same  lather  when  Waves  of  Light 
are  travelling  throiigli  il,  with  this  excepticjn,  that  iu  those 
Electromagnetic  Oscillations  whicli  radiate  iVoni  the  spark 
of  a  Leyden-jar  discharge,  the  Wave-Leng1;h  is  far 
greater  than  the  wave-length  of  any  visihle  luminous 
radiation,  or  even  than  the  wave-length  of  the  longest 
known  waves  of  Radiant  Ileat.  The  nature,  though  not 
the  details,  of  Herz's  experiments  may  he  stated  in  a 
few  words.  The  spark  of  a  Leyden-jar  discharge,  taken 
across  a  gap  from  an  apparatus  of  the  nature  of  a  Con- 
denser, and  of  a  determinate  size,  has  a  determinate  rate 
or  frequency  of  oscillation;  for  a  Leyden-jar  dis- 
charge is  not  steady,  hut  oscillatory. 

In  medical  work  a  continuous  discharge  from  a  Leydeu  jar 
is  very  much  like  a  Faradic  current  from  an  induction-coil,  but 
is  less  painful. 

The  spark  itself  is  therefore  the  scene  of  violently 
ra]3id  to-and-fro  surgings  across  the  gap.  These  surgings 
are  surgings  in  the  Ether  ;  and  they  are  propagated  as 
Waves  in  the  Ether,  with  a  Velocity  which  is  the  same 
as  the  velocity  of  Light.  Tlie  resultant  Waves  are 
detected  by  means  of  a  simple  wire  of  appropriate  length, 
bent  into  a  circle,  with  a  small  gap  between  the  ends  of 
the  wire  ;  the  ends  of  the  wire  being  fitted  with  small 
brass  knobs.  This  circle  of  wire,  if  held  in  a  proper 
direction,  picks  out,  and  as  it  were  resonates  to  the 
particular  Waves  with  which  it  is  in  tune  ;  so  that  electric 
surgings  take  place  to  and  fro  along  this  cu'cidar  M'ire, 
and  sparks  appear  at  its  ends,  bet\\'eeu  the  knobs. 
Where  the  waves  are  reflected  from  a  metallic  mirror 
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boliind  I  lie  spark,  so  that  tlu've  are  Staiioiiary  Nodes  ami 
Loops,  llu'  resoualor  will  sliow  sjjarks  wlieu  its  air-ga[)  is 
[ilaced  within  llie  loops,  Imt,  not  il'  it  be  plaeeil  al,  tlie 
lunles.  Tiie  iimliial  distances  of  tlie  nodes  or  loops,  and 
llierel'ore  tlie  wave-length  ilsrif,  ea,n  IliereTore  he  deter- 
nuned.  The  wave  lenL;t.hs  so  round,  when  compared  w  ith 
the  Frequencies  as  estimated  l>y  calculation,  and  with  Llic 
assuiniition  that  the  rate  oi'  propai^ation  is  the  same  as  the 
A'elooity  of  Lii,dit,  a.^ree  suHiciently  well  with  the  theory. 
But  more  than  tins,  with  these  huge  waves,  which  vary 
in  lentjth  from  about  4  cm.  to  several  hundreds  of  miles, 
nearly  all  the  phenomena  of  Light  liave  lieen 
imitated  on  the  large  scale  ;  and  the  conclusion  appears 
irresistilile,  that  Light-waves  themselves  are  merely  waves 
of  this  kind,  far  smaller  in  their  length  than  any  that  we 
can  as  yet  produce  Ijy  any  experimental  electrical  means 
at  our  command  ;  and  that  the  Ether  at  any  point  in  the 
path  of  a  beam  of  Light  is  in  the  condition  in  which  it 
would  be  if  that  point  were  a  point  in  an  Electro- 
mag'netic  Field,  which  was  undergoing  rapidly  alter- 
nating changes.  In  this  view,  the  whole  of  the 
plienomena  of  Light,  of  Radiant  Heat,  and  of  Actinic 
Radiation  would  be  merely  special  cases  of  Electromag- 
netic Phenomena  ;  those,  namely,  of  Oscillatory  Electro- 
magnetic Disturbances  propagated  through  the  Ether. 


Some  Further  Instruments 

Volt-Meters. — On  the  principle  set  forth  at  p.  428,  if  we 
connect  two  points  in  a  circuit  through  a  given  galvanometer, 
the  current  passing  through  the  galvanometer  is  proportional 
to  the  difference  between  the  Volts  at  these  two  respective 
points  :  and  the  galvanometer,  if  graduated  so  as  to  show  that 
the  deflections  of  the  needle  correspond  to  particular  voltage- 
dill'ereuces  applied  (instead  of  being  graduated  to  show  strengths 
of  current  passing),  is  a  Volt-Meter. 

Volt-Regulator. — It  may  he  convenient  to  regulate  the 
strength   of  the  current  with  which  we  are  working,  by 
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lllilkill.^' Uii'  ciniviit  jiaH.s  lliioii<;li  u  ^'ivoii  wire  or  aiipliaiieo  <il' 
wliicli  lUr.  terminals  .-iri^  subjected  to  an  adjustable  voltag-e. 
'I'lirii,  as  \vi-  kii.jw  tliat  the  (liUbiviit  points  (if  a  circuit  in 
whicli  a  currrut  is  passing  are  at  diUcrcnt  vdltagcs,  wc  may 
select  the  ru(|uire(l  VDltagu  liy  e(nineeling  one  terminal  cjI'  our 
appliance  witli  a  particular  point  of  the  circuit  and  tin;  (Jtlier 
lei  ininal  witli  a  wire  (sliding  contact),  uiiieli  is  .slid  ahjng  the 
circuit  wire  (lor  eouipactness  fashioned  into  a  coil)  ujitif  tin: 
iXM^uired  strength  of  current  is  found  (with  the  aid  of  an 
anuuctcr)  to  pass  through  our  appliance.  ['>y  this  moans  the 
amount  of  voltage  rei[uired  is  ta[)[)ed  olf  the  main  circuit,  and 
the  appliance  we  are  using  is  on  a  branch  circuit  or  shunt. 

Means  for  converting  alternating  into  direct  Currents. 
—In  some  places  tlic  public  suiiply  of  ottctiical  energy  is  in 
the  form  of  an  alternating  (or  occasionally  a  "  ]iolyiihase ") 
ctii'rcut  of  electricity.  But  wo  frequently  want  a  current 
[lassingin  one  direction  only.  We  might  put  up  an  alternating 
current  electromotor  to  drive  a  dynamo  which  jn-oiluced 
only  a  direct  current  ;  or  wo  might  have  a  mechanical  device 
in  which  a  rotating  commutator  jilayed  against  a  vibrating 
spring,  whose  vibrations  were  tuned  up  so  as  to  synchroni.se 
with  the  alternations  of  the  alternating  cnri'ont  ;  but  a  con- 
venient form  of  "rectifier"  can  be  made  by  taking  advantage 
of  a  remarkable  property  of  the  metal  aluminium  (or  of 
magnesium).  If  we  make  up  an  electrolytic  cell  containing, 
in  a  .solution  of  ammonium  pliosidiate,  a  slieet  of  iron  and  a 
rod  of  aluminium  (not  in  contact  with  one  another),  and  if  we 
try  to  pass  a  current  from  an  ext(!rnal  source  through  this,  we 
lind  that  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  do  so  if  the  aluminium  rod 
lie  made  the  negative  electrode  or  cathode  ;  but  if  we  try  to 
make  the  current  run  from  the  aluminium  rod  to  the  iron, 
liardly  any  current  passes  at  all.  If  we  interpose  such  a  cell, 
therefore,  on  an  alternating  circuit,  the  circtiit  can  carry  only 
such  parts  of  the  original  alternating  current  as  run  in  the 
direction  Fe^Al  ;  and  the  current  is  thus  made  intermittent, 
but  all  in  the  same  direction.  If  we  object  to  its  being 
intermittent,  we  can  make  it  continuous  (though  variable 
after  the  fashion  of  Fig.  287)  by  tisiug  four  such  cells,  arranged 
after  this  fashion  : — 

B— (Fe  -  Al)— P— (Al  -  Fe)— E 

-D 


F 


-(Al  -  Fe) — N — (Fe  -  Al) — C 


A  surge  of  current  from  A  would  travel  in  the  direction 
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AllPNCn,  Imt  woulil  likK-kod  lietweun  F  iiiul  _N  and 
iietwrcii  r'aiul  ;  iisurf,'<^  IVnm  I)  would  Lnivcl  in  llic  dira;Uoii 
DKI'N'KA,  liul,  wdulil  \n:  Ijloi-kcd  boLwocii  C  luid  N,  and 
IwlAVooii  P  and  11.  'nudii.nh  ]'N,  tlu'.i-cfurc,  both  halvi's  of 
oai-li  alU'i-iKitiim  will  IravLd  in  Llic  saiiui  dirocdioii,  jiositivc  to 
negative  ;  and  in  PN  the.  ap|iliancu  l.o  In'-  used  may  \m  |ilaccd. 
Tl'ic  sniallei-  (In'  ih;11  loi'  il  j,'iven  iiuncnl,  Llic  more  clVocti vu, 
within  curtaiu  linut.s,  is  l.his  valve  action. 

Villari's  valve -tube  is  auoLhei-  eontiivaiiee  for  dealinr; 
with  altenuitions  of  very  high  lensicm  iind  blocking  all 
surgings  of  cnrrenf  e.Ki^cpt  those  in  one  given  direction.  It 
does  not  deal  with  strong  ciuTents,  Iiut  rectifies  the  currents, 
say  >!  inilliamiiere,  which  may  be  used  in  Kiintgen  ray  tubes. 
The  Tiiiiiliancc  consists  ol'  a  glass  tube  of  which  the  upper  part 
is  cylindrical  anil  very  narrow,  while  the  lower  [lart  is  blown 
out  into  a  spacious  bulb.  The  two  parts  are  separated  by  a 
narrow  constrictimi.  In  the  nppcr  narrow  part  tliere  is 
suspended,  axially,  a  thin  rod  of  aluminium,  ball-ended 
below,  and  connected  through  the  gla.ss  with  a  bindijig  screw 
outside  at  the  top.  In  the  lower  part,  tlie  bulb,  there  is  a 
helix  of  thick  aluminium  wire  again  connected  through  the 
glass  with  a  binding  screw  outside,  at  the  bottom.  The  air  in 
the  tube  is  exhausted  to  a  moderate  vacuum.  Current  can 
pass  in  tliis  vacuum  tube  from  the  alunnniuni  rod  in  the 
narrow  space  to  tlie  aluminium  helix  in  the  I)ulb  ;  but  it 
cannot  pass  at  all  in  the  contraiy  direction. 

Interrupters  for  the  Induction  Coil. — Reference  has 
already  been  made  to  contact  breakers  (pji.  4.56-7)  used  for  the 
Induction  Coil,  as  exeniplilled  by  the  Neef's  hammer.  The 
Neef's  hammer  is  usually  fitted  up  so  as  to  form,  structurally, 
a  part  of  the  coiiiplete  induction  coil,  and  to  use  the  core  of 
that  coil  as  the  electromaguGt  which  operates  the  required 
movement  of  the  soft-iron  mass  (p.  457)  ;  but  there  is  nothing 
to  prevent  the  Neefs  hammer  being  constructed  as  a  separate 
instrument,  which  may  be  independently  put  in  circuit  Avith 
the  primar}'  coil  of  the  induction  coil.  Such  a  separate 
instrument  is  generally  known  as  an  interrupter  ;  and  of 
interrupters  we  have  various  types.  The  Neef's  hammer  gives 
say  .50  interru[)tions  per  second.  The  mercury  dipper-break 
jiresents  itself  in  two  types:  (1)  one  with  a  straight  plunger 
which,  at  the  end  of  a  viorating  spring,  dips  in  and  rises  out 
of  the  surface  of  mercury;  or  (2)  a  rapidly  rotating  paddle 
wheel,  driven  by  a  small  electromotor  and  littcd  with  metallic 
blades  which  skim  the  surface  of  mercury.  In  both  these 
cases  the  contact  which  completes  the  circuit  is  made  under 
alcohol,  [laraOin  oil,  or  water,  to  prevent  or  icduce  sparking. 
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Ill  t-lin  turbine-break  wc  liavc  a  lajiidly  rotating  leHcrvoir  ot 
iiiun:m-y,  IVoiii  which  a  tiiiii  str(;;im  ot  mercury  is  driven  hy 
ciml-rirn^'ai  I'orcu  ;  this  .strciun  strikes  altcMiiately  npon  a  series 
of  contacts  and  iiisidating  material,  ranged  in  a  eirenmterenee 
round  tin'  rotating  ivsei-voir.  These  intei  rupleis  givit  nioderati; 
lrc(iuencics  of  inti^rruiiti(jn.  In  Wehnelfs  electrolytic 
interrupter  wo  have  a  very  remarkable  autonialic  action.  A 
jar  contaiinng  several  gallons  of  dilute  sul[)hui'ic  acid  (10  jiei- 
cent)  lias  a  current  leil  into  it  through  an  anode  which  is  a 
more  bared  metallic  point  at  the  tip  of  a  |ilatinuiii  wire  coated 
\yith  glass  except  at  the  (tnd,  and  deeply  imiuersed  in  the 
hquid  ;  the  cathode  is  a  plate  ot  lead.  On  'the  current  passing, 
electrolysis  takes  place  ;  at  the  tip  of  the  platinum  wire 
oxygen  is  evolved,  and,  as  the  tip  tends  to  become  hot,  much 
steam  is  formed  ;  bubbles  of  o.xygen  and  steam  arc  liberated 
at  the  tip  of  the  wire  ;  as  each  buljble  is  formed  the  current  is 
interrupted,  and  then,  when  the  bubble  escapes,  the  ])as.sage  of 
the  current  is  resumed.  The  ajipliance  hums  or  even  screams 
according  to  the  fi'cquenoy  of  the  interrujitions.  The  voltage 
to  be  used  should  be  between  60  and  80  volts,  and  not  in  any 
case  below  24  volts  ;  and  the  current  pa.ssing  should  be  from 
10  to  12  amperes,  or  more.  The  liquid  used  becomes  gradually 
warmer  ;  and  the  reason  why  so  large  a  bulk  of  liijuid  has  to 
be  used  is  that  the  action  does  not  take  place  at  all  if  the 
temperature  be  allowed  to  rise  above  60°  C.  The  frequency  of 
the  interruption  is  increased  (1)  Ijy  shortening  the  bare 
portion  of  the  platinum  wire  ;  (2)  liy  increasing  the  voltage 
applied  ;  and  (3)  by  putting  a  powerlul  self-induction  (p.  458) 
in  the  circuit,  as  may  be  done  by  making  the  current  pass 
through  a  coil  or  solenoid  of  many  turns  of  wire  in  series  with 
one  another.  Passing  the  current  through  the  primary  coil  of 
a  large  induction  coil  will  to  some  extent  produce  this  third 
eflTect ;  perhaps  not,  however,  to  the  reijuired  extent,  in  which 
case  a  supplementary  coil  may  be  put  in  the  circuit,  in  series 
with  the  primary  coil  and  the  interrupter.  By  regulating 
these  conditions,  the  frequency  of  the  interruptions  ma}'  be 
adjusted  so  as  to  stand  at  from  10  to  1000,  2000,  or  even  more, 
per  second.  A  simple  form  of  interrupter,  based  on  analogous 
princijjles,  is  Caldwell's  interrupter,  which  is  nothing  more 
than  an  im]iervious  diaphragm  with  a  minute  aperture  in  it, 
fitted  up  between  the  two  sides  of  a  galvanic  cell  ;  the  current 
is  concentrated  at  that  aperture  ;  heat  is  evolved  and  bubbling 
takes  place  at  that  aperture,  with  corresponding  interruptions 
of  the  current. 

In  the  use  of  interru]iters  in  general,  it  is  found  to  be  of 
advantage  to  put  a  condenser  (p.  437),  such  as  a  small 
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Loyiloii  jai-  (p.  437\  in  series  in  tlio  uircnil,  parlicnliirly  w]wvc 
tiicre  is  "a  tc'iulcncv  to  tlui  pnHliicl  ion  of  sparks  al,  tlu'  point  ol 
intrirnptioii.  The  comlcnsor  tenils  to  c-iirck  tlio  production  ol 
such  sparks,  and  thus  to  ivudor  the  interruptions  more  ahiiipt. 
and  to  shorten  tlie  varialik;  period  (p.  -15;!),  so  that  tlie  induced 
current  in  tlic  secondary  coil  comes  to  |ireseiit  liiicher  voltaj^es 
at  each  interruption. 

■\Vlien  we  use  interrupters  willi  the  induction  coil  \vu  Imd 
that  as  we  increase  tlie  fre(|ueney  of  the  intorruiitions,  the 
teiuh'iicy  is  tor  us  not  to  allow-  the  sol'ti-iron  core  of  the  induc- 
tion coil'sullicient  time  to  acquire  its  lull  magnetisation  at 
each  make  of  the  i)rimary  current.  The  s]iark-lungth  of  the 
secondary  current  then  teiuls  to  lall  olT.  For  this  reason,  willi 
high  frequencies  of  interruption  we  arc  oldiged  to  use  higher 
vtdtages  in  the  primary  intemqitcd  current. 

High-Frequency  Apparatus. — In  this  \vc  use  the  high- 
voltage  interrupted  current  from  the  secondary  coil  of  an 
induction-coil  as  our  source  of  excitement.  We  make  it  run 
continuously  across  a  small  spark-gap.  The  small  spark 
produced  will  act,  as  we  have  seen,  as  a  source  of  ether-waves 
of  high  frecjuency,  say  millions  per  second.  But  we  can  do 
more  with  it  ;  we  can  connect  to  the  metal  on  each  side  of  the 
spark-gap  the  inner  coating  of  one  of  a  pair  of  small  Leyden 
Jars.  These  two  small  Leyden  jars  wdll  then  tend  to  become 
charged  and  discharged,  again  with  a  high  frequency,  but  in 
phases  opposed  to  one  another  ;  and  if  we  connect  the  outer 
coatings  through  a  coil  of  thick  wire,  tliis  wire  will  be  the 
seat  of  electric  surgings  to  and  fro,  with  a  frequency  wdiicli 
may  amount  to  millions  per  second,  and  a  voltage  between  the 
ends  of  the  coil  which  may  amount  to  a  million  volts  or  more. 
Then  to  use  this  high-frequency  current  we  may  pass  the 
whole  of  it  through  what  we  wish,  or  we  may  tap  oil'  any  part 
of  the  voltage  through  any  required  resistance  by  means  of 
sliding  contacts  and  a  shunt. 

Tesla  Apparatus, — In  this  we  go  another  step  farther. 
"We  have  a  sort  of  induction  coil,  in  which  the  primary  coil 
itself  carrie.s  the  high-frequency  current  of  the  pireceding 
paragraph  ;  the  secondary  coil  is  the  seat  of  electric  oscillation.s 
of  corresponding  frocjuency  but  of  still  further  enhanced 
voltages. 

Blue  and  Ultra-Violet  Ray  Lamps. — An  ordinary  arc 
lamp  gives  olf  much  blue,  violet,  and  ultra-violet  radiation. 
One  with  iron  electrodes  instead  of  carbon  gives  off  mncli 
more  ultra-violet  radiation,  but  also  gives  olf  much  more 
heat  ;  and  this  is  the  basis  of  Dr.  Finsen's  lamp,  in  which 
iron  electrodes  are  employed,  and  means   are  provided  for 
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Ivoopiiig  Uiuiii  mo]  hy  mciuiH  i,[  w.iirv.  An  electric  spark 
lu'lAvcfii  thii  turiiiiiials  of  a  condenser  or  a  lattery  of  Lcyileii 
Jai's  also  ,t,'iv(is  a  very  powitrfiil  ultra-violet  radiation  ;  ami  tlii.s 
railiatioii  in  of  very  short  \vave'-lei]f,'tli,  while  it  presi'iits 
roiiipiiraLivoly  liffh;  liciat. 

Glass  is  jiretty  opacjue  to  most  uUra-vioIeL  lailiatioos,  auil 
almost  ipiite  o])a([ue  to  tlioso  whose  wavc-leuj;! h  in  below 
0-0000:{  cm.  Tliero  arc  some  wlio  see  an  advaiilaffo  in  this, 
aHirminr;  tliut  nltra-violet  radiations  of  sliorter  wavc-len;,'lli 
than  this  arc  purely  injurious  in  medical  woik  ;  others  rlevoTop 
the  use  of  the  extremely  short  wave-lengths,  and  do  not  allow 
the  rays  to  be  liltered  by  ordinary  glass,  but  make  them  ])ass 
through  rock-salt  or,  bettor,  through  uviol  glass,  a  glass 
whieli  permits  the  passage  of  ultra-violet  radiations  down  to  a 
wave-length  X  =  0-000024  cm.  The  reason  why  any  medium 
at  all  has  to  be  used  in  the  light  cure  is  that  it  is  found  tliat 
ultra-violet  rays  do  not  act  otherwise  than  su])erficially  njion 
the  skin  unless  the  skin  is  sipieezed  so  tluit  it  becomes  blood- 
less. In  some  oases  the  lamp  used  is  one  in  which  there  is  a 
vacuum,  and  the  glass  used  for  the  vacuum-tulje,  being 
absorptive  as  regards  the  shortest  wave-lengths,  may  be 
replaced  by  fused  quartz  or  uviol  glass.  Of  this  ty])e  we  have 
examples  in  the  mercury  vapour  lamp,  in  wliich  a  gieen 
glow  is  kept  up  by  a  current  passing  through  a  tube  containing 
mercury  as  an  anode,  mercury  as  a  eatliode,  and  nothing  but 
the  vapour  of  mercury  lietween  ;  or  in  Dr.  Cunningham 
Bowie's  low -tension  high  -  frequency  vacuum  tubes,  put 
upon  an  alternating  current  circuit  of  very  high  liequency. 
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Ultra- Violet  Ether- Waves. — These  we  have  already 
seen  (p.  253)  to  have  a  shorter  wave-leugtli  than 
ordinary  light-waves,  and  to  have  the  power  of  affecting 
a  photographic  plate  and  (p.  270)  of  prodncing  llnor- 
cscence  or  phosphorescence  in  particular  substances. 
They  have  also  the  property  of  discharging  negatively 
electrified  bodies  ;  arc  lamps  give  ultra-violet  rays  which 
can  only  discharge  clean  negatively  electrified  aluminium 
or  zinc  surfaces  ;  condenser-sparks,  which  give  a  propor- 
tion of  extremely  short  wave-lengths,  emit  ultra-violet 
\vaves  which  can  discliarge  any  surface  negatively  elec- 
trified and  also,  but  more  slowly,  any  surface  positively 
charged.  This  is  due  to  their  breaking  up  the  mole- 
cules of  a  gas  into  particles  M'hich  become  oppositely 
charged  ;  and  in  a  field  of  electrostatic  force  these 
travel  so  that  the  gas  becomes  a  conductor  much  in 
the  same  way  as  dilute  sulphuric  acid  acts  as  a  conductor 
(p.  394)  through  the  travel  of  its  hydrogen  atoms  and 
SO^  groups.  Then  the  air  being  rendered  a  con- 
ductor, the  charges  escape  ;  and  if  ultra-violet  waves 
cross  a  spark-gap,  an  electric  spark  may  leap  across  such 
a  gap  otherwise  too  long  for  it.  The  air  or  gas  brought 
to  such  a  condition  is  said  to  be  ionised  ;  and  in  air  so 
ionised  the  ions,  as  the  product  of  this  break-up  are 
called,  may  form  nuclei  for  the  condensation  of  water  into 
visible  mist,  if  there  be  moisture  in  that  air. 
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GeiBBlor  Tubes.— We  liuvc  ivIVrn-d  u,  ilicsc  :it  ])ag(; 
.■!!I0.  Ill  (JcisHler  tubi-s  llic  negative  cli.diijdc 
.suiTdiiiHlfil  l)y  II  dark  region,  uii.l  ;ik  Lliu  rarefaction 
increases  Mii.s  daik  n'gUm  lengthens.  l-ioi,, 
iiei,'n,l-ive  t'kn^lrdde  uv  cathode  l.licre  is  a  torrent  of 
particles  iiefrati vely  cliargml  ;  and  the  liglit  is  due  to 
tlie  impact  of  tlie.se  particlefe  ujion  the  inoh-cules  of  the 
gas  within  tliu  tube.  But  these  Hying  jiarticles  are  not 
molecules  iior  atoms  ;  tlic^y  are  sub-atoms,  eacli  liaving 
about  one-thousandth  part  of  tlie  mass  ol"  an  atom 
of  hydrogen. 

Crookes  Tubes.— AVhen  a  (Jeissler  tube  is  so  iar 
exhausted  that  the  dark  region  has  lengthened  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  fill  the  whole  tul)e,  then,  if  the  negative 
electrode  be  .so  shaped  as  to  make  the  flying  negatively 
charged  Sub-atoms  or  Corpuscles,  travelling  always  at 
right  angles  to  its  surface  (not  ueces.sarily  towards  the 
anode),  to  converge  upon  a  limited  area  of  the  glass  walls 
of  the  tube,  that  limited  area  will  brilliantly  shine  witli 
a  fluorescent  light.  Bring  a  magnet  pole  near,  and 
the  course  of  these  llynig  charged  corpu.scles  is  deflected, 
so  that  the  fluorescent  patch  is  shifted  in  its  position. 

Lenard's  Cathode  Rays. — Lenard  fitted  in  the 
place  of  the  fluorescent  patch,  in  a  Crookes  tul>e,  a  little 
thin  aluminium  window,  and  then  he  found  that 
some  invisible  rays  went  tlirough  the  aluminium,  which 
were  capable  of  producing  phosphorescence  and  fluor- 
escence, and  of  acting  upon  a  photographic  plate.  They 
discharged  the  charge  of  electrified  bodies,  and  therefore 
ionised  the  air  ;  and  they  were  deflected  by  a  magnet. 
We  now  know,  thanks  to  Sir  J.  J.  Thomson  of  Cambridge, 
that  these  are  the  Sub-atoms,  or  some  of  them,  from 
within  the  Crookes  tube,  and  from  the  Cathode  of  that 
tube,  which  had  forced  their  way  through  the  aluminium 
window  ;  and  though  they  soon  get  lost  in  the  surround- 
ing air,  they  emerge  from  the  window  with  a  velocity 
about  one-tenth  tliat  of  the  propagation  of  light. 
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Siniilar  oovimseU'.s  an- KiV''"  ""  ''y  Unmrs  and  by  wliite-lint 
niotals  ;  ami  thci  air  in  th<!  iici--hli.)UiluuHl  of  tlicsc  is  loni.sc.l 
ami  i-cmlcji'iHl  comliu'tivo. 


R("iNTai';N  Rays 

Professor  Riintgeii,  in  cxiimining  tlic  riidiations  IVoni 
tlie  tluorescent  patch  in  a  Crookes  tube,  ibuiid  tliein  to 
contain  some  form  of  radiation  possessed  uf  extraordiiiaiy 
properties.  Tins  radiation  passed  through  black  paper, 
wood,  aluminium,  but  not  through  most  metals  ;  was  not 
rellected  or  refracted  ;  objects  w  ere  move  or  less  opatpie 
to  it  according  to  their  physical  density  (grammes  per 
cubic  cm.)  ;  it  made  fluorescent  objects,  particularly 
pLatinocyanide  of  barium,  Huoresce  ;  and  it  affected 
photographic  plates.  It  discharged  electrified  bodies, 
whether  positively  or  negatively  charged  ;  and  it  therefore 
ionised  the  air.  It  was  not  a  form  of  ultra-violet  waves 
(unless,  indeed,  it  consisted  of  ultra-violet  waves  much 
shorter  in  their  wave-lengths  than  the  dimensions  of 
atoms),  for  it  was  not  reflected  or  refracted  ;  and  it  was 
not  Lenard's  cathode  rays,  because  it  was  not  deflected 
by  the  magnet.  After  much  discussion,  opinion  seems 
now  to  be  at  one  that  Rontgen  rays  are  ether-disturb- 
ances of  irregular  type,  not  presenting  any  regular 
pulsations,  but  propagated  with  the  same  velocity  as  that 
of  light.  As  we  may  compare  with  the  regular  waves  of 
air,  associated  with  a  musical  note,  the  irregular  pulses 
asssociated  with  the  noise  of  hailstones  clattering  on  a 
pavement,  so  we  may  compare  the  regular  pulses  of  ether- 
waves — radiant  heat,  light,  ultra-violet  rays — with  the 
irregular  pulses  occasioned  in  the  Crookes  tube  by  the 
impact  of  the  corpuscles  showering  upon  the  glass  at  the 
fluorescent  patch  :  in  the  last  case  the  sudden  stoppage  of 
the  moving  negatively  charged  corpuscles  causes  electi-o- 
magnetic  disturbances  in  the  Ether,  which  are  propagated 
as  Rontgen  rays. 
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Hard  and  Soft  Rontg-enRaya— Uut  midi  iriL-ular 
impnlse.s  in:iy  dillV'i-  in  l,l„,ir  alji  nptiu-ss  ;  and  we  have  a 
distincLionl)etwtH!n  Ronl-en  i-a}'^  in'oducwl  under  dilleivnl 
conditions  as  bein<^'  more  oi'  less  "hard"  oi'  "soft." 
The  former  are  moi'e  penetrative  ;  the  latter  are  less 
penetrative  and  are  more  all'ected  hy  diflerences  in  tlie 
opacity  of  comparatively  thin  olijects.  Hence  witli  .soft 
rays,  if  the  hand  he  held  hetwcen  tlie  lluorescent  patch 
on  the  Crookes  tube  and  a  photoj^rapliic  plate,  the  rays 
traverse  the  llesh  and  cartilages  pretty  freely  while  tlie 
bones  are  relatively  opa(]ue  ;  and  if  a  needle  be  embedded 
among  the  1)ones,  it  will  be  very  opatpie  :  so  that  a 
Shadow  photograph  ("  Skiagraph  ")  of  tlie  skeleton 
of  the  hand  may  be  made,  and  will  show  the  position  oi' 
any  metallic  Ibreign  body.  AVith  "  hard  "  rays,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  shadow  photograph  of  the  hand  is  Ijy  no 
means  as  impressive,  for  the  rays  come  tlirongli  the  bones 
also.  The  same  remark  applies  to  holding  the  hand 
between  the  sonrce  of  Rtintgen  rays  and  a  fluoi-escent 
screen  coated  with  platinocyanide  of  barium,  on  which 
the  shadows  of  the  bones  can  be  seen. 

Focus-Tubes.— The  earliest  forms  of  ROntgen-ray 
tubes  were  thus  Crookes  tubes  of  the  simplest  form  ;  but 
as  the  source  of  rays,  the  fluorescent  patch  on  the  gla.ss, 
was  broad,  shadow  photographs  were  not  very  clear  and 
well  defined,  for  they  had  their  outlines  blurred  by  a  pen- 
umbra. Now  every  Rontgen-ray  tube  (or  "  X-ray  tube")  is 
some  form  or  another  of  a  "  focus  tube,"  in  which  the 
rays  originate  from  a  very  small  area.  The  cathode, 
which  is  generally  of  aluminium,  is  concave  so  as  to  make 
all  the  coi'puscles  projected  from  it  converge  upon  a  focal 
point  within  the  tube  ;  and  at  this  point,  or  a  little 
behind  it,  there  is  presented  to  these  corpuscles  a  little 
Hat  target  of  platinum,  sometimes  of  osmium  or  nickel, 
adjusted  at  45°  to  the  axis  of  the  cathode  rays.  This 
very  small  target  is  the  source  of  the  Rontgen  rays,  which 
are  pro<luced  by  the  impact  of  the  corpuscles  upon  it,  and 
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wliirh  onxertre  tlinni-h  tlie  -lass.  'V\u'  lai'.Ljet  is  usually 
part  of  the  aiuxk',  uiul  is  calle.l  the  "  anticathode." 
W'vy  ofWn  there  is  a  secoiul  aiuule  pruvided,  which  is 
enusidered  to  steady  the  workiut;  of  the  tube  and  to  delay 
its  deterioration  :  but  the  French  workers  show  a  tendency 
to  i^dve  up  the  use  of  this  second  anode. 

The  greater  the  degree  of  vacuum  in  the,  U\ho,  the  higher 
is  the  voltage  wlucli  uui.st  be  applied  to  the  tube  in  order  to 
make  a  current  pass  in  it  ;  and  then,  the  "harder"  arc  the 
luintgen  rays  ]u-odiiccd.  Large  tubes  arc  more  constant,  in 
eontimied  working,  than  small  ones  ;  but  in  all  tubes  there  is, 
while  use  is  being  made  of  them,  a  tendency  Ibr  Iho  vacuum 
to  become  progressively  more  and  more  complete,  and  the  rays 
harder  and  more  penetrating,  and  the  corresiHiiiding  Skiagraphs 
less  marked  in  their  contrasts. 

To  adjust  the  tube  to  the  degree  of  hardness  or 
softness  re(purcd  in  the  Ecintgen  rays  produced  by  it,  we  have 
to  adjust  the  degree  of  vacuum  in  the  tube  by  adding  particles 
to  or  removing  them  from  the  attenuated  gas  within  the  tube. 
We  may  add  particles,  and  thereby  soften  the  rays  for  the  time 
being,  by  gently  heating  the  whole  tube  ;  prolonged  warming 
may'softeii  thc'rays  more  or  less  permanently.  Sometimes  we 
have  side  tubes  or  pockets  containing  some  chemical  substance, 
such  as  quicklime,  which  will  temporarily  give  up  a  store  of 
particles  on  being  warmed ;  sometimes  we  have,  for  more 
permanent  adjustment,  a  little  bit  of  platinum  wire  projecting 
through  the  side  of  the  tube.  "When  a  tube  of  this  last  kind  is 
heated  in  hydrogen  gas,  hydrogen  molecules  leak  inwards 
through  the  warm  platinum.  Tlie  vacuum  may,  on  the  other 
hand,  generally  be  increased,  .so  as  to  harden  the  ray.s,  by 
passing  a  gentle  current  in  the  wrong  direction  through  the 
tube  for  a  short  time.  Tubes  differ  from  one  another  as  regards 
their  resistance.  One  method  in  use  for  specifying  this  is  to 
lit  up  on  a  circuit,  carrying  a  suitable  unidirectional  inter- 
mittent current,  a  pair  of  branches,  one  carrying  the  focus- 
tube,  the  other  presenting  a  spark-gap  in  air.  The  spark-gap 
is  gradually  shortened  ;  and  at  a  particular  length  of  this  si)ark- 
gap,  the  current  will  cease  to  pa.ss  through  the  focus- tube  and 
will  spark  across  the  gap  in  the  other  branch. 

Sources  of  the  High  Voltage  required. — In 
many  cases  a  statical  or  frictional  machine  is  verj^ 
convenient  ;  not,  however,  with  an  electric  spark  in  the 
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circuil,,  lor  a  .spark  is  <)Hcillal,i„iial,  and  tl,al,  W(^ul.l  iievor 
do,  Tor  the  cunv.nt  used  iiiusl,  run  strictly  iu  nmt  direclioji 
only.  But  if,  witli  a  statical  iiiacliiiie,  we  have  instead 
of  a  spark  an  X-ray  tube  lietween  tlie  two  conductors  or 
between  one  of  them  and  the  earth,  the  cathode  be'ing 
connected  with  the  negative  conductor  or  turned  away 
from  the  positive,  then,  so  long  as  the  machine  is  worked, 
a  steady  current  of  small  strength  but  of  higii  voltage  will 
pass  through  (he  X-ray  tube.  Tlie  X-rays  then  i.i'oduced 
are  perhai)S  feeble  but  are  free  frcjm  flickering  and 
blurring,  and  skiagraphs  made  by  this  means  tend"  to  be 
of  good  quality. 

With  induction  coils  we  have  to  use  rectifiers  to 
limit  the  current  used  to  one  direction :  and  there  is 
always  a  tendency,  particularly  if  too  high  a  voltage  be 
used  in  the  primary  current,  to  incompleteness  in  the 
rectification  produced  by  these,  so  that  there  may  be  some 
loss  of  sharpness  in  tlie  skiagraphs  or  shadows  produced. 
Again,  the  interrupter  must  work  at  a  high  frequency  ; 
if  a  Neefs  hammer  be  used,  it  produces  a  disagreeable 
impression  of  flickering  on  the  screen. 

With  a  high  potential  transformer — which  is 
simply  an  ordinary  induction  coil  stripped  of  everything 
except  its  primary  and  secondary  coil  and  core — through 
the  primary  coil  of  which  an  alternating  current  from 
the  mains  is  passed,  coupled  with  an  efficient  rectifier, 
we  seem  to  have  a  more  evenly  unidirectional  intermittent 
current  ;  but  again  for  screen  work  there  is  a  marked 
tendency  to  flickering,  the  alternations  in  the  mains 
seldom  being  beyond  50  per  second. 

The  actual  current  passing  in  a  Rcintgen  tube  is 
always  small  :  we  may  say  h  niillianipere  on  the  average, 
i  for  very  hard  tubes,  and  1  for  very  soft.  It  may  be 
measured  by  a  millianimeter  on  the  circuit.  It  is  always 
of  importance  that  the  current  be  kept  unidirectional, 
so  that  cathode  may  be  cathode  and  anode  anode,  and 
nothing  else.     If  there  be  any  unsteadiness  in  this  respect 
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iu  llic  cunviit  the  ivsnlts  may  !h>  very  mucli  l.lurred. 
Wlu'iu-e  tlie  use  of  some  t'ui'iu  o(  rectifier,  iisually  a 
Villari  valve-tube  (p.  -17  I)  is  necessary. 

Comparison  of  Tubes.  .M.  lieuoisl,  ,lrvi.s,Ml  a  simple  piece 
of  apparatus  consisting  oC  a  disc  ofaluuunuiin  presenting  twelve 
thicknesses,  with  iicli.sc  of  silver  littin-  into  a  c'lilral  apertnro 
in  the  alnininiuni.  Holding  this  bet  wcou  a  given  \-ray  tube 
and  a  llnorcscent  screen,  we  can  at  once  see  by  the  shadow  U 
casts  which  thickness  of  almniuiuni  is  practically  as  opacpic  as 
the  central  silver.  We  can  tlms  form  an  estimate  as  to  the 
penetrative  power  of  flu-  i-;iys  which  are  being  produced. 
We  conld  also  spccilV  the  opacity,  to  Rontgen  rays,  ot  any 
particular  object,  by  linding  the  particular  thickness  ol 
alnmininm  wliich  easts  a  .shadow  of  the  .same  depth  of  tmt.^ 

In  photographic  work  the  exposure  which  must  be  given 
to  produce  a  good  skiagrajih  is  found  to  depend  but  little  upon 
the  ordiuaiy  photograpl'.ic  "rapidity"  of  the  plate  used. 
With  one  and  the  same  tube  it  is  Ibuiid  to  vary  inversely  as 
the  strength  of  the  current  actually  passing  through  the  tube  ; 
it  is  less"  the  more  penetrating  the  rays  or  the  thinner  the 
object  skiagiaplied  ;  and  it  is  greater  the  actual  distance  of 
the  plate  (vom  the  X-ray  tube. 

It  often  hai)pens  that  we  want  not  only  to  see,  say,  the 
shadow  of  a  bullet  in  the  body,  but  we  want  to  localise  it  in 
the  body  as  regards  the  depth  at  which  it  is  lodged.  For  this 
pur])ose  we  take  two  photographs,  or  else  make  two  inspections 
of  the  shadow  on  the  Hnorescent  screen,  with  the  X-ray  tube 
in  two  positions,  both  equidistant  from  the  screen  or  jilate  ; 
then  if  we  know  A,  the  distance  between  the  tube  and  the 
screen  or  plate,  B  the  distance  between  the  tw^o  positions  of 
the  bullet  shadow  or  impression  on  the  screen  or  plate,  and  C 
the  distance  between  the  two  positions  of  the  X-ray  tube,  we 
can  calculate  the  distance  between  the  bullet  and  the  screen  or 
plate,  for  it  is  equal  to  A  :<  B/(B-^C). 

Control  of  Rontgen  Rays  in  Medical  Work. — There  are 
two  directions  in  which  the  application  of  Edntgen  I'ays  to  the 
skin,  etc.,  in  medical  work  may  need  control:  (1)  as  to  the 
penetrative  character  or  otherwise  of  the  rays  used  ;  and  (2) 
as  to  the  total  effect  intended  to  be  produced  at  any  one 
sitting.  Let  us  take  as  an  example  of  this  kind  of  control  the 
following  : — (1)  the  rays  shall  be  such  that  with  a  Benoist 
disc  the  0th  or  7tli  of  the  twelve  thicknesses  of  aluminium 
shall  be  practically  opaque  to  these  rays  ;  and  (2)  the  exposure 
shall  be  continued  until  the  material  in  an  instrument  called  a 
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Holtzknecht's  chromoradiometer  diiiki  ns  iin.icr  tht; 
aol.i.iii  of  llu!  r.i,ys,  1,.,  a  t.iiil,  (;oin.s|,oiii]iiig  U,  No.  5  o„  .^^-ale 
ol  liiits  sii|)|ili,.i|  wil,li  ihat  iiislrmiicnt  ;  or  else,  the 
'■.\|io,sun.'  sliiill  lie  riiiiLiiiiicil  uiilil  II  Saboui-and  and  Noii-e'.s 
pastille  (wliicli  cuii.si.sl.s  of  Imriiim  lilal.iiioi:y;i]n,|(!  inadc-  in.  with 
collodidii,  acetic  aoiil,  ami  starcli).  at  lirst  ^idL-n,  [lasscs  tlinni.'h 
yellow  and  oraiitre  to  a  l.iiit  tlie  .same  as  ii  staJidanl  tint  supplied 
witli  the  pastilles.  Ou  tlie.sc  lines  the  medical  inaii  kiiow.s  with 
preinsion  what  he  is  iloiiiK,  and  avoids  doing  injury  by  caiisiu" 
inllamiiuition  of  the  skin  or  tissues.  ^ 

Secondary  and  Tertiary  Rays.  -All  fonn.s  of 
mutter — sulids,  liijuids,  and  oa.ses — when  .struck  or 
traversed  by  RuntLjeti  rays,  tlu^mselves  give  out  radia- 
tioiis  of  a  Eoutgen-ray  charactei',  Init  softer  ;  and  the.se 
radiations,  whicli  are  called  secondary  rays,  in  tlu-ir 
turn  cau.se  tlie  production  of  still  softer  tertiary  rays 
from  any  suUstauccs  impingeil  npou  or  traversed  by 
them.  In  the  production  of  liuntgen  rays  the.se  .secondary 
and  tertiary  rays  cannot  be  avoided  ;  and  as  they  affect 
photographic  plates  and  iluorescent  .screens,  they  are 
apt  to  blur  the  results. 

N  Rays  and  N'  Rays.— There  is,  for  the  present,  a  remark- 
able atmosphere  of  romance  and  mystery  aliout  these  ray.s. 
Highly  skilled  Freneh  observers  are  perfectly  clear  as  to  their 
existence  ;  equally  skilled  German  and  English  observers  can 
obtain  nothing  but  negative  results.  The  allegation  is  that  in 
an  enormous  array  of  circumstances  in  which  we  have  active 
molecular  movement  of  almost  any  kind — physical,  chemical, 
or  physiological — wo  have  radiations  produced  which  have  the 
effect  of  increasing  tlie  apparent  brightness  of  faint  sources 
of  light,  and  of  rendering  the  eye  itself  when  they  strike  upon 
it  more  sensitive  to  faint  glimpses  of  light.  Those  are  the  X 
rays  ;  and  the  N'  rays  are  like  them,  but  produce  converse 
effects.  Evidence  has  been  presented  to  show  that  they  are 
ultra-violet  waves  of  an  extraordinary  shoi'tness  of  wave- 
length, no  greater  than  from  0-000000,8  to  0-000001,76  cm. 
Ibr^N  rays,  and  0-000000,3  to  0-000000,8  cm.  for  N'  rays. 
When  the  radiations  are  due  to  physiological  aetiA-ity  the 
administration  of  iinresthetics  stops  their  production  :  but  this 
effect  is  .said  not  to  be  confined  to  purely  ])liysiological  eases. 
The  student  may  i-efer  for  a  good  summary  of  the  evidence 
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tVom  the  FreiR'li  pdiut  of  viovv  to  Dv.  P.onlicr's  siiiiiU  brochure, 
Les  Itaijons  N  et  Us  Raijons  N'  (I'liris  :  .).  li.  Baillieru  et  lils). 

Uaiuo-Al'tivk  Kt,e.mhnts 

Becquerel  Rays. — M.  13eci|ueivl,  moved  llaTcto  by 
contempliU ion  of  the  lluorescL'iit  piitcli  on  ;i  C'rookes 
tube,  which  looks  not  unlike  a  lluoresciiig  piece  of 
uniuiuiu  glasj;,  conceived  the  idea  of  testing  uranium 
glass  antl  othef  compounds  in  order  to  sec  whether  they 
gave  out  anything  analogous  to  Rontgen  rays.  He 
found  that  they  did  :  that  metallic  uranium  gave  out 
invisible  radiations  which  traversed  black  paper  and 
all'ected  photograpihic  plates  ;  which  were  very  pene- 
trating, and  dispersed  the  charges  on  electrified  bodies  ; 
and  which  seemed  to  remain  constant  in  intensit}',  thus 
atl'ording  a  seemingly  indefinite  source  of  energy.  He 
thought  it  possible  that  this  continuous  action  might  be 
due  to  a  kind  of  Huorescence  under  the  impact  of  ether- 
waves  of  some  kind  traversing  the  universe.  Closer 
investigation  showed  that  tliere  were  two  kinds  of 
radiation,  one  easily  absorbed  by  air  or  thin  tinfoil,  the 
other  much  more  penetrating.  Mme.  Curie  found  tliis 
property  to  depend  upon  the  proportionate  number  of 
atoms  of  uranium,  in  whate\'er  state  of  chemical  com- 
bination it  was  present. 

Later  on  there  were  indications  that  all  samples  of 
uranium  did  not  act  equally ;  and  in  the  end  it  was 
found  by  Mme.  Curie  that  tiie  effect  was  due  to  the 
presence  in  the  uranium  of  a  new  metallic  element, 
radium.  She  also  found  thorium  compounds  (the 
ash  of  a  Welsbach  incandescent  mantle  contains  99 
per  cent  tlioria  and  1  j)er  cent  ceria)  to  act  much  like 
uranium  compounds  ;  and  she  got  on  to  the  trail  of 
another  element,  polonium,  with  an  action  analogous 
to  that  of  radium,  and  found  associated  with  bismuth. 

Radium. — Eadium   compounds  give   ofl'  radiations 
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aluml,  l,\v(i  inillidu  tiiiu-s  :is  iHiwnTul  as  a  iMji'i-cspcjuiliiig 
iii.i-^s  (if  ai]  iinuiiuiii  (■.(JiiUHjLiud  will  (1,,  ;  ami  these 
lailialjdiis  are  louiid  l.o  consist  <A'  ihrei;  kimls,  wliieli 
lia\(,'  lieen  ('alleil  i/.,  /)',  .■unl  y  rays. 

The  a  rays  ronsist,  nf  positively  charged 
particles,  wlidse  mass  is  aljoiil  twice  that  nf  un 
atom  of  hydrogen,  moving  wiLli  a  velocity  aljoul 
one-tentli  that  ol'  the  propagation  of  liglit.  'J'lie  «. 
rays  are  very  slightly  dellected  in  a  magnetic  field  ; 
tliey  are  not  very  penetrative,  liut  they  produce  more 
ionisatiou  in  air  than  the  f3  and  y  rays  do.  It  is  the 
impact  of  these  particles  ujion  a  screen  coated  witli 
sulphide  ol'  zinc  which  causes  the  sparkles  of  light 
in  tlie  radium  toy  called  the  spintheroscope.  The 
n  rays  are  readily  absorbed,  say  by  a  thickness  ol' 
0-005  cm.  ol  aluminium  foil.  They  produce  lluorescence, 
alfect  a  photographic  plate,  ami  glass  is  opaque  to  them. 

The  p  rays  consist  of  negatively  charged  cor- 
puscles, whose  mass  is  about  one-tliousandtli  that  of 
an  atom  of  hydrogen,  moving  with  velocities  which 
vary  among  themselves,  but  wliich  in  some  cases  come 
very  nearly  as  high  as  tlie  velocity  of  light.  Tlie  f-j 
rays  are  therefore  practically  the  same  as  the  cathode 
rays  in  a  Crookes  tube  ;  but  the  velocities  are  higher 
than  are  observed  in  catliode  rays.  The  8  rays,  liaving 
high  velocities,  are  much  dellected  (in  a  direction  opposite 
to  that  of  the  a  rays)  in  a  magnetic  field.  They  are 
very  penetrative,  but  are  absorbed  by  a  thickness  of 
say  0-5  cm.  of  aluminium  :  they  render  air  conductive, 
])roduce  lluorescence,  and  affect  a  ]ihotographic  plate  : 
and  glass  is  partiall}^  transparent  to  them. 

The  y  rays  are  of  the  nature  of  Rontgen  rays, 
impulses  in  the  ether  ;  thej'  are  not  deflected  by  the 
magnet  ;  they  produce  fluorescence  ;  they  render  air 
conductive ;  they  affect  a  photographic  plate  ;  and  they 
are  extremely  penetrative,  being  able  to  traverse  50  cm. 
of  aluminium. 
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RADIUM 


Til.'  aggregate  radiations  i.i.Mlucr  ^nlaiii  physiological 
effects;  Miry  stiniulah'  (lie  skin  ami   inu.y  ralisc  niitati.m 
i,illannnati..ii,  and  iiit rarlal.lr  ul.aTs  if  llic  skin  is  Uminuoh 
oxiii.se.l  1(1  thrill  :  tlu'y  may  ailed.  Ilic  iirrvnus  syslrm.  .•ausin.i,' 

iiiU-alvsis  ami  .l.-itli  ;  may  '■aiis,'  luminous  scnsal  i 

nui-sons  nai'tially  Miud  ;  Uiry  niay  ilislml  llir  ilrvrluimiriil  "\ 
''nibi-yos;  they  aiv  susikcIimI  of  t. 1111111-  lo  raiisr  sU:nlity  m 
lialutual  users  of  llieiii  who  do  iiol  wear  a  proLiu-t ivc  apron  ; 
and  they  are  faiutlv  liael eririda  1. 

The  ai,'t;re<;ati^  radiations  also  prodiiee  chemical  effects; 
they  sep'iirat"  nietallie  |)otassiuui  in  glass,  so  that,  the  ylass 
oeeonios  jmriile  ;  t,liev  ozonise  oxygen  ;  they  sepa,rato  iodine 
IVom  iodotorm.  Though  they  all'eel  a  pliotograjihie  plate  they 
are  not  good  for  making  skiagra]ilis  ;  they  are  too  jieiiet rating, 
and  there  is  little  or  no  distinction  between  the  liones  and  the 
soft  parr.s. 

Radium  Emanation  and  its  Transforma- 
tions.— A  sample  of  n.  ladiuui  conipouiid,  as  it 
goes  on  delivering  (/.,  /i,  and  y  rays  in  this  manner, 
"liberates  a  small  quantity  of  an  inert  gas  whicli  condenses 
at  -  150'  C.  But  this  inert  gas,  tliongli  it  is  an  element, 
and  an  element  of  high  atomic  weight,  is  essentially 
transitory,  non-permanent  in  its  ediaracter  ;  it  sheds 
a-ray  particles,  which  J'onn  helium  gas  (a  permanent 
element  with  an  atomic  weight  =  2),  and  the  residue 
forms  a  radio-active  deposit  upon  the  surroundings. 
This  deposit  sheds  more  a-particles,  and  becomes  still 
another  element,  which  is  again  non-permanent  ;  and 
this  process  of  break-up  of  the  atoms  is  repeated  with 
the  formation  in  sequence  of  at  least  six  non-permanent 
elements,  starting  from  the  radio-active  deposit  derived 
from  the  emanation.  What  the  final  stage  reached  may 
be  is  not  known  ;  it  is  considered  likely  that  the 
ultimate  product  of  tlie  successive  .shedding  of  a-particles 
from  the  atoms  of  radium  may  be  the  element  lead. 

Some  of  these  non- permanent  elements  it  is  im- 
possible to  collect  ;  the  one  first  I'ormed  J'rom  the 
radio-active  deposit  I'roin  the  radium  emanation  has  so 
short  a  period  of  existence  tliat  half  of  it  disappears 
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in  throo  minutes,  Ijciii-  l.i'iuislunne.l  inl,.,  Uk;  mixt 
iiuii-]KUMn;uieiil,  eleiuuul,  in  hcijuciku;.  Iladium  ilscH" 
IS  obviously  not  purmaneiiL ;  oikj-IihII'  of  it,  disappears 
in  1300  years,  l.teii)>r  traiisforiiied  iul.o  olli.-i-  clL-iiieuls, 
as  sliowii  above.  For  Uic  time  beiii;^,  Ijowever,  it  can 
lie  clit'inically  separated,  siihjeet  iu  its  progressive  Iji-cak- 
down.  It  is  believed  that  it  is  itself  a  sta^^e  in  the 
break-down  of  urauiiiiii. 

Heat  of  Radium. — 'I'he  bieak-down  ot  the  atoms 
liberates  an  enormous  amount  ot  energy.  Though 
among  the  whole  atoms  of  a  mass  oC  radium  the  pro- 
portion which  breaks  down  within  one  hour  is  a 
vauishingly  small  one,  say  one  atom  out  of  every 
60,000  millions,  tlie  amount  of  energy  liberated  every 
hour  is  at  the  rate  of  i  00  gramme-centigrade  units  of 
heat  per  gramme  ol'  radium ;  and  if  we  had  a  cubic 
centimetre  of  the  emanation  gas,  the  amount  of  heat 
recoverable  from  it  during  its  transformations  would  )je 
no  less  than  ten  million  such  units.  Radium  com- 
pounds are  therefore  always  warmer,  say  by  21°  C, 
than  their  surroundings  ;  and  a  very  small  pi-oportion 
of  radium  uniformly  distributed  among  the  materials  of 
the  earth's  suljstance  would  hold  in  check  any  tendency 
to  farther  cooling  of  the  earth  as  a  whole  by  conduction 
and  radiation.  The  earth  as  a  whole  seems  always  to 
be  more  or  less  emitting  gamma  I'ays  and  ionising  the 
atmosphere. 

The  other  characteristically  radio-active  and  non- 
liermanent  elements — thorium,  actinium,  and  some 
others  —  present  plienomena  and  sequences  of  tran.?- 
formation  entirely  analogous  to  those  of  radium,  though 
differing  in  detail.  But  it  is  now  considered  to  be  the 
case  that  all  oi'dinary  matter  is  radio-active  to  a 
small  extent.  If  so,  there  is  no  element  which  is 
secure  from  a  progressive  break -down  of  its  atoms 
into  simpler  and  simpler  forms ;  but  this  process 
cannot,  so  far  as  appears,  result  in  the  break-down  of 
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tlR.  at.)ius  of  our  ..fdinary  i.uitter  lu  the  extent  ..l'  one- 
half  of  them  in  any  shorter  period  than  one  million 
million  years. 


TiiK  At(im 

The  question  of  to  , lay  is  not  wliether  there  is  an 
Atom  or  not,  l)ut  xvhat  is  the   structure  of  it 


wonlil  seem  that  llie  corpuscles  must  l.e  whirhng- 
within  it  at  pro.ligious  velocities,  and  that  they  nmst 
severally  bear  to  the  whole  alom  much  the  same  relation, 
as  ret;a'rds  size,  as  house -llies  would  to  St.  rani's 
Cathedral.  The  whole  atom  thus  becomes  a  kind  of 
planetary  svstem  which  tends  to  slow  down  and  to  fly 
step  by  step  to  pieces  ;  but  the  break-down  is  always 
spontaneous,  and  so  far  as  is  yet  known  there  is  uo 
means  within  human  control  either  of  promoting  or  of 
retarding  this  spontaneous  disintegration.  All  our 
chemical  and  physical  nietliods  and  processes,  as  yet, 
allect  only  the  atoms  and  molecules  as  wholes,  and  do 
not  as  yet  suggest  any  method  by  which  we  might 
utilise  tiie  great  stores  of  Energy  which  would  be 
tapped  if  we  could  artificially  disintegrate  tlie  atoms 
themselves. 

The  Electronic  Theory  of  Matter. — The  particles 
emitted  from  the  atoms  appear  to  be  the  same  from 
whatever  element  they  are  derived,  and  atoms  of  the 
difl'erent  elements  consist  of  more  or  less  stable  groupings 
of  these  particles.  As  to  the  nature  of  these  particles, 
they  seem  to  consist  of  localised  conditions  of  movement 
(perhaps  vortical)  or  of  strain  in  the  Ether  itself,  and 
to  be  identical  with  small  disembodied  electric  charges 
or  electrons  ;  and  on  this  view  the  inertia  of  matter, 
and  therefore  its  mass,  become  merely  properties  of 
the  localised  electro -magnetic  fields  occasioned  by  the 
movement  of  these  electrons,  and  must  accordingly  vary 
with  the  velocity  of  tlieir  movement.     A  resolution  of 
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]iarLicul;ir  localised  coiiiliLioii  cjl'  iJn.  l.;i,l„,i-  eorre- 
.sponding  U)  any  given  corpuHcli;  would  lil.cral./  Giieigv, 
would  annihilate  tlio  cori'e.spondiug  corpuscle,  and  woui.l 
leduce  it  to  pristine  unJillereiitiated  Etlier  ;  Init  tliei'e  is 
as  yet  uotliing  wliicli  suggests  any  method  of  artificially 
destroying  Matter  and  liberating  Energy  by  such  njeans." 
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444  ;  in  electrolyte,  3113  ;  alternating, 
4.1s  ;  Farailic,  4:'i7  :  induced,  4.'el; 
mutual  actions,  410,  412:  cal- 
culal  iuiis,  44s,  44!i  :  energy  traiis- 
initled  liv,  4il4  ;  rei'tilied,  470  ;  iini- 
ilirectioii'al,  470,  4S0 

Cui  ve  of  sines,  40 

(  Jutaneous  sense  of  lieat.  220 

Ciittiug  instrumeiits,  is 

Cycloiies,  100 

Daltoii  s  Law,  70,  lOS 

Damp  course,  1  Hi 

Daniell  cell,  3l)li,  373,  3S3.  444,  445 

I  lark  ileal  \vavi'S,  2.j4 

Deafness,  104 

rie'cimetre,  2 

Declination.  401 

Deep-sea  ti.sli.  ',14 

Delinitioii.  3(HI 

Deformations,  170 

Deliydration,  127 

Deinagnetisaliou,  414 

Densimeter,  05 

Density,  03.  00,  110,   130,  172;  of 

current,  307 
Deptli,    of    focus,    300,    310,    355  ; 

apijareiit,  of  water,  289 
Deviation,  2',il,  205,  347 
Dewpoint,,  120,  131 
Dextro-rotatory,  301 
Diabetic  .sugar,  302 
Dialysi.s,  125 
Dianiagnet,  4 IS,  405 
Diapliragin,  327 
Diatbernianou.s,  200 
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Dic.limir,  -Jliii 
DiuroLir.,  tii."i 
Diuli't'trir,  ll:! 

DiM'civiici',  ur  ]iul(iiil,ial,  :is:i,  .1\>T  -iHii 
tones,  -JIT  ' 

DiHei'iiiiliiil,  HitlviiiiuMiuliM',  -110  ;  man 
OMieUn-tf,  111  ;  scivw,  -J:) 

iJiHraction, -111, -201.  :i  l.s  ;  IVingcs  :l:^u 
griitiiiK,  I'.',  '.11,  .-iiT,  :i,-,i  ;  siicctia, 

DiMusioii,  71),  SU,  l-.'l,  I  Jii,  I7U 
Digiistion,  •23\ 
Dilatation,  3.0,  171 
IJiminisliin^;  glasses,  •2!I7, 
Dioptre,  Diuptry,  .■!U4,  .•ill'.', 
Di|),  (lippint;  enni|Biss,  101 
Diri^ct  vision  spectn].si;ij|jc,  :j!i.| 
Direction  of  Mnjtion.  s 
Hi.scliavgii,   30!!,    I-Jli,  -l;iS,  47^  177 
483 

Di.seliarging  ton,i;.s,  ISS 
Di.scord,  2]7 
Di.sinrcctiMH-,  ■'^0 

Dis|«!r.sioii,  2!)l,  -.".l-l ;  inationality  ot, 
333 

Dis.sHcting  mici'oscopo,  -2711 
Dissipation  ol' t'nm'gy,  is 
Dissociation,  71,  123 
Distortion  o!  images,  S31 
Divergence  of  wave-front,  47 
Divergent  lenses,  2ii7 
Dividing  engine,  23 
Diving  bell,  114,  120,  13(3 
Divisibility,  0(i 
Double  refraction,  3.07 
Drain-pipes,  testing,  SO 
Drainage  tubes,  143 
Driving-luiad,  1.00 
Drop-bottles,  77 
Dropsy,  13t> 
Drum,  203  ;  of  ear,  1H4 
Dry  bulb,  131 

Dn  Bois  Raymond's  key,  3S3 
Ductility,  107 

Dulougand  Petit's  Law,  243 
Dynamo-electric  principle,  403 
Dynamometer,  10 

Dynamos        (  =  "  dynamo  -  electric 

machines  "),  408 
Dyne,  13 

Bar,  210,  212,  210  ;  pieces,  215 
Earth,  17,  19,  32,  197,  245,  390,  429 
Echo,  200 

Eddies,  149,  150,  205  ' 
Ell'ective  aperture  of  a  hins,  349 
Effects  of  ether  waves,  253 
Elastic,  elasticity,  3ft,  37,  81,  113, 181- 
190  ;  elastic  bag,  99  ;  tubes,  101 


Kheclric  lOrce,  425,  434  ;  furnace,  .371; . 

matter  (imaginary),  423  ;  rinanlitv' 

■llill,  122;  sparli,  251,473;  uelding 
_  377  *" 
ICIectnidynainoineters,  411 
lCI(Mariilysis.    391,    4.|5,    405,  472- 

cijirosi(j]i  lliruiigh,  393;  11,  .surgical' 

work,  394 
Eli«ttrolytic  inlerruptei,  472 
UlcM'lroiiiag/ii't,  415 
Electr(,niagni!Uc  waves,  408 
Klectromotors,  4o;j 
ICIi'ctionegative,  442 
Klecti-ous,  4S7 
I'llectiophorns,  43ii 
Hlectr(jplaling,  393 
Klitcl  ro|)ositivi',  442 
Eli'i-troscojie,  435 

Elei'trostalic  :  corjdensers,  437  ;  in- 
_  diu:tion,  435 

Elemi-nts,  clieniical.  on,  487 ;  noii- 
permauenl,  5ii,  4.S5 

Eiliptically  jiolarised,  274,  3.09,  .'iOO 

Elongation,  173 

Umanation,  485 

Kmnietiojiic,  305 

Endosmotic  equivalent,  124 

Endothernuc  (acetylene),  232,  255 

linergy,  20,  218,  224,  221!,  251,  307, 
381),  4(M,  487  ;  e/  pnssim 

Enlargement  (photo.),  3i;3 

ICpithelinm,  124,  125 

Equilibrium  :  stable,  etc.,  01  :  of  tem- 
perature, 249 

Equivalent  lens,  323 

Etlier,  the,  GO,  307  :  a  carrier  of  energy, 
430,  453  ;  stresses  in  the,  404,  413, 
422,  425  ;  waves,  252-302,  40S 

Eustachian  tube,  94 

Evaiioratiun,  127,  220,  452 

Exchange  of  radiations,  202 

Expansion  by  heat,  113  ' 

Extensibility,  173 

Extension  of  limbs,  184 

Extraordinary  ray,  358 

Eye,  258,  270,  305,  320,  335,  350,  482 ; 
ideal,  325 

Eyeball,  29,  325,  378 

Fahrenheit  scale,  235 

Fainting,  15,  191 

Fall  of  pressure  in  stream,  92 

Falling  body,  11 

Faraday's  Law,  393 

Faradic  currents,  457,  404.  46S 

Fatigue  of  elasticity,  190 

Federnianonieter,  140 

Femur,  192 

Fevers,  231 


INDEX 


.  -lOl'.,  117 


Ki,.|,l:  cU'ftric,  Sf'i^,  ;1TU,  -f-';!, 

iiKi.nui'tk', 
Filtmlioii.  107,  1-1' 
Fiiifivr  ami  Ihumb  nil 
PiiisiMi  lamp,  17:! 
Fiiv-iMit;iiui,  in-1,  U-l 
Kixi'il-t'cii-iis  L-ami'i'iis,  :)IW 
Fixilv  ol'  pro|icirliL)iis,  iH' 
Kiaiii'i',  -J.").".,  -t.'.^,  -17T 
Flauni'l,  --IT 
FlasU  li.'ali'd,  17-J 
Fliiw  in  cinniit, 
Floxiblr.  IIU  ^  ,  „^ 

FlicUcT(H.iiitf,'Cii  rays),  -l.so 
Flow:  (-asos)ivj,  liquids.  1  11!,  .s.,1h1 
KIT  :  U'-il,  -i  l-l  ;  ti-iiu«Tatui 
el.'ctrii'itv.    .Sic  funciiL 
(III,  I  II,  ITO 
■J7II,  -ITil 


■J  I  I 


Fluid,  rtuidity 
l''liiori'SL'i'ncc, 
Flywh.vl. 
FuVal  dislauci 
F(]i'al  li'iigtli 


2'.ii'.,  SIT,  3ia 

son,  3 111,  317,  3153 
Focal  points,  311 

F„cus,  44.  -83,  3(111 ;  di'l'tli  of,  3m, 

3.in:  principal,  i.-^s  ;  tulw.s,  -IlS 
FlKMlssill.;,',  3-J3,  311 
FoiJ,  V£\  11''-' 
Fniitani'Uiis,  131 
Foot,  ,')3 
Foot-pounds,  21 

Forcp.  13:  electric,  lii,  li  j ;  mag- 
netic, 3iiS.    Sir  lines  of  I'orce 
Force-pnuip,  lOi' 
Forced  viluation,  iOC 
Forceps,  "24 
Foreiui;  a  trap,  lOV 
ForPfirin.  31,  34 
Fountain  pen,  77 
Fourier's  theorem,  42 
Fragility,  IKS 

Free,  ends  of  lines  of  force,  42ij,  434  ; 

path  of  molecules,  111 ;  surface,  75, 

114,  13ii 
Freedom,  degrees  of,  0 
Freezing,  114, 160,  229,  230  :  mixtures, 

22S 

Frequency,  3r-,  So,  T.iS-2ri4,  214,  253, 
43.S,  liU,  411S  ;  High  F.  currents,  473 

Friction,  51,  (internal)  si,  141,  14S, 
14(1,  111!) ;  440 

Frictional  electric  machines,  441,  479 

Frothing,  IIS 

Fulcrum,  33 

Galactometers,  65 

Galvanic  cell,  304,  3G9,  428,  442,  443 
Galvanocantery,  373 
Galvanometers.  407-410 
Gamma  rays,  4S4 


lases,  71  ;  anomalies  in,  lOS  ;  coii- 
.lensation  of,  1 10  ;  (^xtriiclion  ol,  ili  ; 
eleolric  conductiim  in,  175 

ngine.  250  ;  holder,  HI,  103 
asping,  101, 
ate,  57 

lunge,  Hourdou's  steam,  101,  MO 
leissler  tubes,  ;^O0,  170 

I'latine  plates,  122 

laciers,  2:t0 

lass,  201'.,  -174  :  and  resin,  421  ;  rod  to 
convey  light,  270  :  uviiil,  17-1 

lauconia,  'Mi> 

Ivcose,  :tril 
ild  leaf,  2i'.S 

lamnie,  4  ;  enuivalent,  303 
ravitation,  57 
ravitational  iiull,  5S 
ravity,  centre  ol,  ilO,  ti:',  112 
rove  cell,  307,  445,  I  17 
uitar,  107 
un,  17 

nttapercha,  378 


lla'uindroniometer,  100 
Ha-moglobin,  110,  120,  122,  205 
Hiemotacliymeter,  100 
Half-length  mirror,  2S1 
llainiiiock,  57 

Hardness,  lOS  ;  of  Ri'mtgen  rays,  4,8 
Harmonic,  curve,  40,  400  ;  uiotioii, 

30,  ISO 
Harmonics,  205,  210 
Haze,  120,  310 

Head,  human,  32,  GO;  dri>(nig,  etc., 
02,  115 

Hearing,  212  ;  trumpet,  21:j 
Heart,  153,  100,  205,  407 
Heat,  28.  210-251  ;  of  r.adiuni,  486 
Heating;    on   compression,   82:  in 

liquid  How,  220  ;  in  galvanic  circuit, 

374    384,  ■S86 ;   on  magnetisation, 

416  ;  et  pnnxim 
Heating    values.       .Sec  combustion 

equivalents 
Hektowatt-hour,  3SS 
Helium,  485 

Helmholtz's  theory  of  hearing,  212 
Henry's  Law.  120 

High-frequency  apparatus,  4i  3;  tran.s- 
former,  480  ;  vaciuini  tubes,  474 

High  vac\ia,  73 

Hollow  viscns,  135 

Hollowed  hand  as  resonator,  210 

Holtz  machines,  430 

Homogeneous  immersion  lens -.sys- 
tems, 354 

Hooke's  law,  171 

Horse-power,  25 
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llol-air  i-liiri'ills,  !iO 
Hul,-wal,,T  l„,|,U,.,        ;  pipii,;;, 
1 1  niiiidii  v, 

1 1  ny^;liriii;iii  I'yi'piiM-i', 

1 1,\  ili'ufyanic  I  I'.i 

llyiiroiMi-lci's,  i)f>,  1 17 

lly'lmsl,;il,i,.:|,,m,lov,l:i,s;|,,.|i,liilnn,, 
Mill ;  jiri'.s.surp,  si;,  i  ir,  i^j 

I  lyHionicl.i-y,  i-jii  ' 
I  lyiN>niii>tnj[iic,  aoc, 
Hypnotic  l'a.scni;it,(j|-,  -nii 

in',  hria  through,  ■Jli'.i ;  (■N-n,.|-i. 

mi'iit,  i-Ji 
Ici'lanil  spar,  .-(fji 
llluiiuiiati'd  Coiiiitaiiis,  iV.i 
llliiniination,  Mi 

liiia-i>,  real,  -J.s.l  ;  viiOual,  -281,  ■>.S4 
2SS,  ■«!!),  aos;  Ota  jioiiit,  HIT,  .'MS ' 
inverted,  -JiiT,  SOS  ;  sizi^  <i[,  -.m,  -Jia  '■ 
liiiwl-sliapeil,  :!10:  on  sewAm,  -iliS  •' 
'hstortHtl,  ;  always  somnwliBri'' 
;  inulti|)lo,  l's3 

Imbibition,  115 

Innuersion  lens,  3"i3 

Impact,  10;  of  cor]mscl(!s,  477-  of 
molecules,  74 

Impeilaiice,  4lio 

Impenetrability,  5i; 

[ncandescenc(-'  s|iectrum,  3ii4 

Incandescent     lamps,     :j7li,     asS  • 
mantles,  2."j4,  483 

Incisions,  143 

Inclination,  401 
t        Inclined  plane,  22 

lncubat(jr,  2&2 

Index  ol  relVaction,  4t'),  l'77,  292 
Induced  currents,  4;i4,' 4i3(l,' 473 
l)iduction,   electrostatic,   435,  441; 

magnetic,  413,  417 
Induction  coils,  414.  4."i4,  4r>i;,  471 
Inertia,  57,  141,  IHU,  4.S7 ;  moiui'iit 

of,  30 

Inlinite  distance,  300,  3i)3 
InlVa-red,  2;,4 
Ink,  ]2S 
Insulation,  431 

Intensity,  of  magnetisation,  404;  of 

radiation,  2&2 
iTitei  I'ei-ence,  48,  200,  343 
Interndtt(,'nt,    currents,     45G,    471  ; 

driving  pressure,  155 
I uternal  ear,  213 

Internal  friction,  SI  (air),  148  (uater) 
Interrupters,  471 
Intervertebral  cartilages,  187 
Inverted,  images,  207,  308  ;  position,  I 


loiiisation  of  gasi's,  47.", 
loiis,  l;;3,  L'lid,  .-i'.ij,  4  i;, 
1  Iridescence,  345 
Iris,  -.iil 

Ii  ratic]nality  of  .lispi-rsiuii,  '.'04,  333 

■)cna  l:I.-iss,  17-' 

•  Ids,  O-J,  145 

■  loint,  llexuiT  ol,  1117 

•lolly's  sprilj;;  lialance,  ill 

•louliis,  ■Jii,  -jiii,  35:j 

Kaleid(jsco))e,  2Ki 
'  Kiloualt,  388 
Kinetic  e-nergy,  L'r,,  -^7,       v;^  5Q  ,g,i 

of  inuhiculf's,  77,  78  ' 
Kinetical  friction,  53 
Kinetics  ol' gases,  !iO 
K'nee,  2A 

Knife,  blades,  7  ;  i-dgi-,  IS,  lio 

I.iev.i-rotatory,  3G1 

I,.'nnellated  siructiirc, 

Lanicllibrauch  shell,  l87 

J-ainp,  l''insen's,  473 ;  iiu-andescent 

•■i73,  38!);  -black,  2M:  stand,  Ol';  wick 

IIG 

I.aryngoscoiM',  287  :  mirroi-,  liiO 
Lat-ent  beat,  2i;4 

Lateral,  chromatic  aberration,  3:w 

pressure     in     sti'i'ains,    '.12,  03 

spherical  aberi'at  ion,  32<'. 
Lattice  gilders,  102 
Laws;  continuity,  <.i2;  gravitation 

57;  inverse  squares,  57,  4lil,  4l'2 

thermodynamics,  251 
Length  of  iiendulnm,  50 
Lengthi'uing,  35,  171 
Lenses,  47,  205-;'j43,  303 
Levers,  32,  33 
Leyden  jar,  437,  408,  473 
Lifting  stones  under  -water,  138 
Liganientum  nuclue,  180 
Light,  85.  253,  400 
Lime  light,  254 

Limits  of  elasticity,  r.il  ;  of  magnetis- 
ation, 418 

Lines  of  force,  electric,  425.  430,  434  ; 
niagnetie.  ».ta,  400,  401.  45'.i 

Lines  of  induction,  413,  417 

Li(pu'faction.  227 

Li(iuids,  llO-liio 

Litre,  2 

Localisation  (Kontgen  ray.'t),  481 
Locomotive  ]iulse,  150 
Jjog  of  specimen,  1 

Longitudinal,  chromatic  aberration, 
332;  spherical  aberration,  320: 
vibration,  42,  48,  204  ;  waves,  S4 

Long-sighted,  300,  30!i,  343 


INnEX 


495 


l.Oiili-circuil,  lOri 
1    Looiis  :inil  luxK'S,  4S 
.    Loss  ,if  li:iir-»:ivr  l.'iif;lli, 

Louaiu'.--s,  -'13 

1  jiliriiMlion,  .'''J 

I  Luminosity, 
I    Luns;s,  SO,  isr. 

1    >Lii;ilcbui,;  lii'iiiispluTi's,  11  1 
M:i';ii-  liinlrrn,  SUS,  HiW 
M!i''iiet,  iMM-iiiaucut,  111 

vlatHfl  bv  cuiTiMit,  -tlNl 
Magnetic.  SUT  ;  axis,  SH,"  ;  ciri'iuL,  MiV, 

40:i,         ilisc,  lOI;  oquator,  -1112  ; 

Mold,  ;ii>7.  ;  I'ovfi',  ^HS,  -I'lli ; 

iiiciiu-tion.  417  :  liiii^.s  of  toree,  -W.t  ■ 

inattin-.      lOl  :      nii'i-iiliaii,     40li  ; 

momoiit,  4111  :  parallels,  40-J  ;  pi'r- 

meability,   414  ;    poles,  X>'.>,   Wi ; 

saturation,  4IS 
iMa^'uetisni,  ;W7-4lXi 
M.al'neto-elpctric  machines,  4ie> 
jiaSnilication,  :^10, 

JLiiiniryinr;,  -lass,  -I'M,  342;  puwei-,  .31'.i 
Slake  .and  brcali,  45(i,  473 
Jtalleability,  lliS 
Man  standing,  liO 

Manometers,  S7.  00,  101,  130,  140-142 
Manonietric  capsule,  21 1 
Mass,  4,  50,  4S7 
Massage  rollers,  IS 

Matter,  5ij ;  imaginary  electric,  423  ; 
imaginary  magnetic,  401 

Maximum  density,  114 

Maxim\im  and  minimum,  mano- 
meters, 141  :  thermometers,  230 

Mean  free  path,  73,  74,  Kill,  470 

Medical,  currents,  373;  induction 
coils,  414 ;  magnetoelectric 
machines,  4(i2 

Membrane,  vibr.ating,  43,  203,  212 

Mercury,  bre.al<s,  471  ;  calorimeter, 
241  ;  "ex]iansion,  117;  manometer, 
140  :  vapour  lamp,  474 

Metastatic  thermometers,  230 

Metre,  2 

Metre-candles,  2i')2 
Mho,  377 
Mica,  350 

Micrometer,  scale,  33S ;  wire,  167 
Micron,  2 

Microplione,  4.'>2,  407 

Microscope,  337,  342  ;  chemical,  282  ; 

ey(;pieces,  311,  (spectroscopic)  205  ; 

line  adjustment,  23,  1.S5  ;  mirrors, 

2S0,  2,S7  ;  objectives,  333,  335,  347  ; 

stand,  62  ;  tube,  52 
Microtome,  23 


Jlidwil'ery  loreeps,  20 
Milliiunmeter,  420 
Milliauipen',  440,  4S() 
.MilligiTinune,  4 
Millinu'tn\,  2 
.Milliniieinn,  2 

.Niirror,  eoncave,  283;  convex, 
pai-al)olic,    15,   2S4  ;  plane, 
rotat:in,n,  210,  272,  2S3  ;  scjund 
100  :  spherical,  45 

Miseiliility,  121 

Miiist  chamber,  12S 

.Molecular,  Ibices,  S5  ;  velocitie 
7S  ;  vibrations,  252,  201 

iMolecules,   27,   50,    i'.il-73,  lOS 
:tOO,  4 IS 

Moment,  :il  ;  of  inei  tia,  30 

jMomentum,  lo,  141,  113 

JloniichonI,  201 

Mtion,  7,  17,  75 

Mountain  heights,  100 

Month,  cavity,  2lis;  stretchers, 

Multi]]|e,   echo,    200;  ima.ges, 
l>roportions,  00 

Mnsel.-,  174.  205,  300,  110,  453 

Musical  intervals,  214 

^lyopic,  300,  325 

Myopism.  vertical,  315 


2KS  ; 
2S0  ; 
IVom, 


24 

283  ; 


45 


471  ; 


Helm- 


Narrow  base,  01 
X  ravs,  482 
Need'le,  18 
Neefs  hannner, 

holtz's,  458 
Nerves,  104,  213.  220,  379,  453 
Neurilemma,  370 

Neutral,    electi  ic    condition,    424  ; 

equilibrium,  03 
Newton's  rings,  344 
Nicol's  prism,  358 
Ni.ght  gla.sses,  330 
Nobert's  j}lates,  3 

Nodal  points,  312,  314,  310,  324,  325, 
303 

Nodes  and  loops,  4S,  460 
Noises,  217 

Non-axial  points  (lense.s),  307 
Non-permanent  elements,  50,  00,  485 
]  Normal  eve,  305 
North-seeking,  30S 
Nimierical  apeiture  of  a   lens,  350, 
35] ,  354 

Object  and  real  image  interchange- 
able, 302,  308 

Objectivis,  microscopic,  333,  335,  347  ; 
photographic,  332,  333 

Octave,  214 

Ohm,  377 
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(  lliln  s  |j;iw,  .'IS  I 

Oil  in  l.'Uiip,  I  l(i 

(  )|iit:i  kK'iss,  'M>' 

(  )|>lil,li;i|]iliiliiyi.st,s,         :iOI,  Dllil 

I  >|>lilli;iliiH)lii(4.('|-,  'J.S'.I 

0|>lit,ii:il]niisc(iiic,  :i-IO 

t  )ptio  axis,  -I'.i'.i 

i)|it,ic!il  cTiit,ic,  :ti  I,  si:jj  .■(14,  ■.i-2;, 

<  )i  ilin:iry  ray,  li.'iS 

( >r;;:in  iii|«',  2ns 

I  )scill;iiiiii,'  cMu-n-iits,  .|'jS 

t  ).scilluUuiis,  35,  !i:> 

Oscillatory  discliiut;!',  .|:!8,  liiS,  ISO 

Osiiiosis,  12'2-I27 

Osmotic  iiri'ssiiif,  12;i 

Out  of  I'ociis,  aio 

OviT-torriiction  :   (■liroiiiatu;  abi'r  ra. 
tion,  38-1  ;  spliiTical  abori-alioii,  3-J;i, 

Ovi'i  tmuiiiy,  02 
O/.OMi',  70 


Pajipr  spring,  ISO 

Tapin's  di^cstci',  133 

Paraliolic  inirrop, 

Paiachuti',  81 

Paralliii,  sparks  in,  171 

Parallax,  3,  2!I4,  3311 

I'aiallelogram  ol'  accelerations,  13  ; 

of  I'orcps,  20  ;  of  vclocilios,  i) 
Partial,     polarisation,     278,  309; 

vacuum,  104 
Pelvic  Moor,  137 
Pen,  34 

Pen-anil-ink  rule,  400,  417 
Peniluluni,    35,   5ii  ;  compensation, 
174 

Penetrating  wound,  50 

Penumbra,  340,  478 

Percussion,  210 

Perfect  gases,  75,  S3,  108 

Period  of  oscillation,  30 

Periodic  motion,  42 

Periscopic  lenses,  315 

Perniauent  magnet,  414  ;  in  magneto- 
electric  machine,  402 

Permeability,  41S 

Persistence  of  images,  2S3 

Perspective  relief  in  photograph,  810 

Pessary,  ISO 

Phonautograph,  211 

Phonograph,  211 

Plionomotor,  190 

Phosphorescence,  270,  391 

Photographic,  distortion,  323,  331  ; 
objectives,  332,  333 

Photometry,  272 

Photophone,  407 


I'ie/iimeter-tubes,  139,  1  17 
I'iginiMit.s,  25S,  20S 
I'inccis,  25 

Pinhole  lihotogiajjliy,  345 
Pi|>ettc,  ICO,  no 
I'istun,  21,  S7  ;  anil  eiank.  39 
Pitch,  193,  213 
Pilot's  tnbes,  ion 
Plai'entul  cireulaticjn,  152 
Plane  of  ineidenci-,  2"s  ;  of  ri'llcxion, 
I     278  ;   (jf   pnliii  is;itioii,  270  ;  ijlane 

liolarised,  274,  35S 
Plano-cylinili  ie,  314  ;  jilano concave-, 

313  ;  jilano-convex,  313 
Plasticity,  107 
I'lennni  \ cntilation,  103 
Pleural  (■a\ity,  90 
Pncumatonieter,  92 
Polarisation  ol  light,  273  ;  jiartial. 

278  ;  rotaloiy,  270,  300  ;  in  galvanic 

ceils,  444,  447 
Polariser,  300 
I  Poles,  39!) 
Polonium,  483 
Porosity,  lOS 
Position,  1 

Positive :  electridcation,  370,  424,  429 ; 
magnetic  pole,  :i99,  400  ;  s])lii!ricai 
I     aberration,  32S 

I  Potential,  427  ;  at  a  point,  429  ;  differ- 
I     ence  of,  384,  427,  43il,  445,  450,  470 
,  l"otential  erjergy,  20,  27,  37,  50,  188 
Powder-blowers,  94 
Power  of  a  lens,  303  ;  of  a  lens  com- 
bination, 304,  :-t07 
Pressure,     18;     atmosijberic,  IM. 

standard,  90  ;  on  base,  75,  137  ;  on 

bounding  walls.  73;  critical,  io9; 

electric,  433,  452  ;  in  friction,  51  ; 

in  a  gas,  80  ;  head,  92  ;  livdrostatic. 

SO,  133,   130,  145;  osmotic,  123; 

slope.  149 ;  in  stream,  92.  149 ; 
j     transmissibility    of,    80,   133  ;  in 

widening  tubes,  91 
:  Provost's  Law,  202 
Pi'imary      curre?it,      455 ;  inter- 

rn])ted,  455,  471 
Principal,  axis  (cry.st.),  357;  focus, 

284,  288  ;  section,'  357 
Princijile  of  work,  21 
Prism,    259,    291  ;    reversing,    279 ; 

total  reflexion.  279,  282,  283.  295 
Projection,  oculars,  323;  on  .screen 

311 

Propagation  nf  wave-motion,  S4,  109 
Protoplasm.  09,  121 
Psychrometer,  13] 
Pull  on  contraction,  175 
Pulleys,  23 
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Piilsivwavi!,  It5;i  ;  si'conilary,  U!. 
I'uiiil),  '.17,  liio  ;  lonui, 
I'urily  111'  toni',  !;>:!  , 
I'yi-noiM.'lfr,  (■.:!  ;  8cliiii:ilt/.  s,  iki 

(iiKU.Uty,  111'  lU.'ctric-ity,  lai,  -l-ii  ;  ol' 
iiKillrr,  I,  .'ili,  -IST 

(.iiiicksaml,  IS 


Kadiim,  ;i,  1;;',  17i'  ., 
Ka.liant,  lu'at,  S;.,  I'lO  ;  matliM',  ;  I 
Ku.liatiiin,  -JiU  ;  oxcliiuii^i'  ol,  u<: 
l^iuliatioiis,  various,  ITri  r  /  «■■;. 
Ra.ii„.activity,     183;    "1  oidmaiy 

matter,  4S(1 
U.idiiiiii,  4S:i  ,  ,   ,.,    I  , 

Railway  rails,  174  ;  tram,  rJ,  13,  I  I, 

17,  11),  i!."',  20,  5-1,  r,7 
Kaiii,  2L'S  ;  chop,  SI 
Kaiiisdeii  oyepii^ee,  339 
Uarel'action  of   gases,    ii.,   s3 ;  01 

liquids,  11-2;  in  waves,  S4,  111 
Rays,  44,  -ioii 
Reaction,  32 

Heading,  glass,  322  ;  lamp.  '.>3 

Real  image,  2S4,  28t5,  2il7,  29S,  :iii3  ; 

ciF  landscape,  303 
Rectiliers,  470,  4S0,  481 
Red  hot,  261 
Reducing  a  current,  3,S(i 
Reduction  (photo.),  3B3 
Reeds,  202  I 
Reflectors  and  absorbents,  2(i3  , 
ReHexion,  44, 1!I9,  277,  468  ;  multiple,  ] 

2iiS  :  total,  27'J,  292 
Refraction,  46,  200,  277,  2S9,  46S ; 

double,  357  1 
Refrigeration,  22i; 
Regelation  of  ice,  229 
Reinforcement  of  sound,  200 
Remak's  Daniell  cell,  445 
Remote  point  of  vision,  306 
Replaeeability  of  atoms,  70 
Reservoir,  142.  143 
Resinous,  424 

Resistance,  box,  379  ,  449  ;  to  com- 
pression, 181 ;  electric,  377,  386, 
447,4.50;  of  focus  tubes,  479;  head, 
1.00  ;  to  stream  flow,  148  ;  to  torsion,  ] 
181 

Resistivity,  378 

Resolution  of  an  accelei'ation,  13 ; 

of  a  force,  19;  of  a  velocity,  9 
Resolving  power,  337,  304 
Resonance,  206,  209,  210,  263,  468 
Resonator,  208 
Resultant,  S,  13,  19 
Retina,  283 


1  R(!versiug  prism,  21 9 
liluuichonl,  rheostat,  3.S0 
Ribs,  1S7 
Rider,  .57 
liille  hulh^t,  SI 
Rigidity,  181 
Rods,  vibrating,  204 
Hulling  friction,  5.5 
Riinlgen  rays,  252,  477 
liopn  round  pnst,  .52 
Ross's  h^ver,  :M 

Rotation,  29-3.5  ;  of  molecules,  8.5 
Rotatory  polari.sation,  276,  :iiiO 
Hoy's  ]iressure  meter,  141 
Rubber  hall,  103  ;  caps,  186 
liupi'rt's  drop,  169 
Ihiplure  of  a  bladder,  135 


.Saboniaud  jiastilles,  4S2 

.Saccharinieter,  276,  361 

f^al'ety,  funnel,  1U2  ;  valve,  77,  132 

8al  annuoniac  vapour,  70 

Salt  on  pavement,  228 

.Saturation  :  (solution),  128  ;  (magnet- 

sni),  418 
Scenic  illusion,  282 
Scissors,  24  ;  spring,  185 
Screen,    297 ;    fluorescent  (Kontgen 

rays),  478  ;  vertical,  332 
Screw,  22;  propeller,  112 
Second,  5 

Secondary,    axis,    312;    cells,   446  ; 

current,  455  ;  magnetic  poles,  404  ; 

pulse  waves,  165  ;  rays,  482 
Self-induction,  458 
Sensible  heat,  220 
Series,  44S 

Shadow  photographs,  478,  481 

Shadows,  345 

Shaft  in  machinery,  1S7 

Shear,  171,  176  ;  shear.ability,  177 

Shortening,  35,  171 

•Short-sighted,  306,  312,  325,  339,  342 

Shrinkage,  35,  171 

Shunts,  383,  470 

Skiagraphs,  478,  481 

Skin,  220,  248,  376,  379 

Simple  harmonic  motion,  30,  60 

Sine  galvanometer,  409 

Singing  flame,  210 

Siphon,  97  ;  tank,  '.i7 

Size  of  atoms,  71  ;  of  corpuscles,  487 

Sledges,  18 

Slender  sounding  bodies,  195 
Sliding,  52 
Slingstone,  19 
Snaring  wire,  25 
Snow-shoes,  18 
Soap  lilm,  71,  343 
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Sraliuiii,  vaiKiiir,  -JiM  ;  in  I'li'cl  j-olysis, 

SoU  iniii,  :!'.i7,  1 1  :i,  1 .117 
Si)ri,iii'ss  (l{niit;;i!M  I'ays),  IT.s 
Snliils,  l(i7-l'.i-.' 

Saliition,  I,  lls-l-Jl  ;  suj)cr.suLiiiatcii 
■2211 

Snuiid,  l'.i:!-2'.8 

SdUiuliiij;  board,  llHi,  I'.i7 

Sciuvci!  of  liKlit,  L-ouveiitiun  as  l.n,  .•(!« 

Sjiai'k,  305,  -Kis,  -li),s 

SpcakiiiK  truiii)>et,  ]'M;  ;  liilic,  21.0 

Simcnlit:  gravity,        711,  biillis,  cr., 

Ilasks,    (•>;!,   liS ;    IkviI,   23',i,    3S7  ; 

iiiiliictivo  capacity,  -laii 
tSpoctacles,  .30li,  325,  3-12 
8]ii«trnpliotomBter,  272 
Si)ec.tros(jo|ie,  -293,  2!)-l 
Spectrum,  •25il,  291 ;  analysis,  259,  -ID-l  ; 

absorption,    204 ;  incandescuncc, 

264 ;  secondary,  .■i34 
.Specula,  2S8 

Spherical,  aberration,  325,  331.  354  ; 

mirror,  45 
Spheroidal  state,  127 
Spliygmograph,  34 
Sphygmometer,  104 
Sphygmophone,  211 
Sphygmoscope,  14f) 
Spintheroscope,  484 
Spiral  wire  shaft,  1S7 
Spirometer,  92 
Spray  producer,  93 
Spring,  balance,  16,  51,  53,  57,  5S, 

Jolly's,  64  ;  clips,  1S5  ;  extended,  15 ; 

mattresses,    ISO ;    scissors,    185  ; 

under  vehicle,  192 
Squares,  law  of  in  verse,  57.  401,  422 
Stable  equilibrium,  01 
Staff,  old  man's,  01 
Standard,  atmospheric  pressure,  96, 

136  ;  distance  (lenses),  321 
Standing  on  one's  head,  130 
.Statical  friction,  61 
Statics  of  gases,  86;  of  liquids,  133 
Stationary  vibrations,  47,  2U1 
Steadiness,  02 
Steady  current,  370,  433 
Steam,  110,  241  ;  engine,  21,  85,  250  ; 

heating,  2-28  ;  injector,  93 ;  jet,  226, 

452 

Sterilising,  133 

Stethoscopes,  95,  197,  198,  210,  215 

Stomach,  OS 

Stone  in  liand,  14 

Stop,  309,  320 

Stor.age  cells,  440 

Straw,  drinking  through,  100 

.Stream  lines,  142 


Strength,  of  ctirreiil,  373,  393,  4iin 
421  ;  of  held,  electric,  427,  niu" 
ni'tii',  414,  re;;ii|ated,  414,  415,  40:? 
of  magnets,  400 

Stress,  16,  2(;  ;  slresses  in  llie  cthej 
304,  307,  404,  413,  422,  425 

Stletohers,  24 

Stridulating  organs,  190 

String,  vibniling,  -201  ;  siiflm-ss  o|, 

.Stronndir,  100 

Structure  of  atoi;i,  72,  487 

.•^lib-atom,  470,  484 

Suljliniation,  2:to 

Sulisoil,  240 

Substagi'  mii-riirs,  280,  2.S7 

Suction,  95,  105  ;  nipples,  95 

Suctorial  discs,  feet,  mouths,  95 

Summation  tones.  21 7 

.Sun,  real  image  of,  291',,  298 

Sunset,  289 

Superlicial  film,  118 

Super.saturated  solulion,  229 

Surface,  cooling,  -248;  in  fiiirlion,  51 
"  in,"  447  ;   tensicjn,  106,  114.118, 
117,  452  ;  thermometers,  95 

Swimming,  138 

.Swing-back,  332 

Swivelling  a  lens,  310 

Syringe,  105 


Tambours,  141 

Tampon,  SO,  134 

Tangent  galvanometer,  40S,  410 

Tanks,  136 

Telegi'aphic,  current,  372  ;  signalling, 

410 ;  relays.  410 
Telejihone,  400  :  curients,  372  ;  to\-, 

198 

Telephoto  lens.  362 

Telescope,  335,  336,  342 

Temperature,  232 ;  in  expanding  gases, 
108  ;  in  mixed  gases,  lOS  ;  critical, 
109,  110  ;  conduction  of,  244  ;  equili- 
brium of,  249  ;  exchange  of,  246  :  on 
explosion,  241  ;  gradient.  245 

Tenacity,  169 

Ten.sion,  18,  173  ;  in  liquids,  112.  Sec 

surface  tension 
Terrestrial,    magnetism,    3PS,   401  : 

telescope,  330 
Tertiary  rays,  482 
Tesla's  experiments,  465.  473 
Test-tube  experiment,  107 
Thermal  capacity,  S3,  109,  242 
Tliermodynamics.  laws  of,  251 
Thermoelectricity,  450 
Thermoelectric,  needles,  451  ;  ;)iles, 

451  ;  thermometer,  450 
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Tlii-niiunriiic  tissiifs,  JHl 
TlirnuDinetiT,    IIH,  IT- 

scalrs.  -JltC. 
'I'lirruiopili'.  I')!! 
'rhcnnostatic  nursn,  ■Jt''J 
Tliu'k-c'(l-.'(l  Ifiisrs,  ■_".h;,  -J'.is  ;  l^niuihi, 

■n,icl;iirss  ,.1  iLUis.'S,  -JlHi.  :in7,  all, 
Tliin-i'ilK''''  ■  ''>i'"">''^ 

Tliuracic  coiitraulioii,  UK) 
TlioriuiH,  -ISS 
Tliii'i'  points,  T,  I''-' 
Timbrti,  'll'j 
Tissues,  SIS 
'I'ciilcl  liasiii,  ;il 

Torque,  31,  177-lT!',  Ill  ;  "I  m  ooui.lc. 

Toi-ricelli's  Law,  '.I'J,  14.> 
Toriicolliau  vacuum,  i'ti,  '.li.  '.'S 
Torsion,  S'',  17V 

Total  reflexion,   2Tii,  'JM,  -J'.'-.  3''^- 

prism,  iT.-.,  'Js-J,  -Js:!,  i!'". 
Tonvuialiue,  'JT."' 
Trabecular  structure,  l',''J 
Trachea,  1S7  ",  of  insects,  1ST 
Traction,  IS,  173 
Tramwa.v  car,  12,  17,  <>1,  3(i'.i 
Transformation  of  elements^4S5 
Transformation  of  energy, -2. .  37.  21S, 

220,  221,  250,  2li0 
Transformer,  457 ;  UiKli  freiiucncy,  4Sli 
Translation,  7-29  ;  of  molecules,  73,  S:, 
Translucent,  267 

Transmissibility  of  pressure,  sti,  133 
Transverse  vibrations,  40  ;  in  striny, 

201 ;  in  the  ether,  252 
Triangle  of  velocities,  9 
Triceps,  32 
Tripod  stand,  62 
Trusses,  ISli 
Tubular  structure,  192 
Tumours,  396 

Tuuing  fork,  40,  189,  193,  203,  210 
Turbine  break,  472 
Twinkling  of  stars,  .345 
Twist,  35,  171 
Two  porters,  33 


Ultra-violet,  253,  270,  333,  353,  475  ; 

lamps,  473 
Under-corrected,  328,  354 
Unidirectional  current,  470,  479,  480 
Units,  heat,  221 ;  electricity,   371  ; 

magnet  i)ole,  401 
Unstable  equilibrium,  62,  169 
Urinometers,  65 


Vacua,  high,  73 

Vacuum,  6S  ;  boiling  iu,  132;  no,  ui 
the  holly,  96;  blnod-vi'ssels,  91;  a 
non-couduclor,  216;  partial,  lOI'; 
Torric.-llian,'.i6,  '.i7  ;  lubes,  :)i>n,  hu  ; 
vrnlilatiou,  197 

V.ane,  Koucaulfs,  SI 

Vari.-ilile,  driving  iircssure,  L'-' ; 
lieriod,  45:i ;  pressure,  I  I 1 

Varicose  veins,  136 

Vein  cut,  I  "6. 

Velocitv,  s  ;  of  corpuscles,  47ii,  i.s  i  ;  ol 
ether'- waves,  253,  271  ;  head.  92 
150;  of  Iiiiui<l  stieani,  159;  ol 
mol(H-ules,  75,  78;  of  sound,  197; 
of  waves  iu  a  gas,  81 

V'euous,  blood,  26.6;  |)ldse.  16-1 

Vi'Utilaling  bricks,  92 

Ventilation,  so ;  pli'uum.  103  ;  vaciuim, 
107 

Venturi's  w.'iler  meters.  160 
Vernier,  3 

Vibration,  35-50.  sj,  HI,  ISs;  ol 
molecules,  S5,  252,  260,  261  ;  ol 
mem.branes,  203,  212  ;  forced,  206  ; 
longitudinal,  204;  ofri^eds,  202;  o( 
strin.gs,  201  ;  trans\-ersal,  201 

Vibrational  curve,  40 

Villari  s  valve-tube,  471 

Violin,  201,  204 

Virtual  in\age,  2S1,  2S4,  299,  308 
Viscosity,  si.  111,  148,  1.58,  189,  205 
Vitreous,  424 

Volt,  voltage,  384,  428,  433,  445,  456, 
470 

Volt-meter,  469 
Volt-regulator,  46,9 
Vortex-rings,  72 
Vo\vel-.sounds,  211', 


Waddling,  61 
Walking,  59.    Sec  foot 
Wash-bottle,  103 

Water,  bed,  18,  ISO,  134  ;  calorimeter. 

241 ;  cooler.  226  ;  equivalent,  240  ; 

organ    pipe    in,    198;    pipes  in 

electrolysis,    396,    in    frost,  246; 

sound  in,  197,  198  ;  sparks  in,  457, 

471 ;  whirliug,  31 
Watt,  26,  387 

Wave,  40-50 ;   electromagnetic,  46S  ; 

in  the  ether,  252-363,  468;  front, 

44  ;  length,  41,  253,  356,  4US,  469  ; 

motion  in  gases,  84,  in  liquids,  112. 

in  solids,  1.S9 
Wedge,  22 

Wehnell's    electrolytic  intcrruptei. 
472 
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\Vnit;lil.,  r,7  ;    ii))i)iuciit,  Nil; 

aUlhispliciv,  ;  iif  liipiiils,  \'itr,- 
I  11'  :  ol'  ll|l|)rr  |i;u-|.  Ol  il  )«;llv,  I)!) 

Wi-i-lil.s,  -I 

Wi'ldiiiH,  lii'.i  ;  i'lci'l,riu,  .-iVT 

Wilt  Ull)l,ll  (.si|)ll01l  .■U!tiuil),  !)H 

Wi't  1111(1  ilry  liull), 
Wlieat.sLiino'.s  briilgn,  3811 
Wlii>el  luul  :i\h:,  34 
Wliite,  clothiiiii, -JTi) ;  liirlit  -Tiii 
Wick,  lM9 

Wirleanuli',  illiiiiiiiiaLioii,       ;  lenses, 

Xn  ;  wiilH-rronterl  Iriiscs,  3iS 
Windows,  doublp,  247 


Win;  ill  cin-iiiL,  :i70,  -lliO,  JGl 
Worlc,  lio,  -m;  :  ill  i-li-ctrit;  eliaiKi-,  4.;7, 
;  in  (Icroniiatioii,  Ig]  ;  aHaiiisl 
I'rictidii,  ri-i  ;  doiii'  liy  )ii!art,  JW);  in 
li(|iiid    sU-uains,    Kil  :    in  |,ulliiin 

Vl-llicic,  ISis 

Wri'StliiiK,  I  I 

X  rays.    ,s.<:  |{i.ril;;i-ri  lays 

Young's  iiiorlnliis,  I7'.l,  'JOli 

Zero,  absolute,  2:!7,  201  ;  Centi;,'rad(;, 
2Hi; ;  Kalireiiheit,  230  ;  rising,  238 


THE  END 


Printed  by  R.  tt  R.  Clark,  Li.mited,  Edinburgh. 
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